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NOTICES  OF  ARMOUR  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES,  AND  ESPECIALLY 
OF  A  SERIES  OF  EARLY  HELMETS  PRESERVED  IN  THE 
ARMOURY   AT  PARHAM  PARK,   SUSSEX. 

By  the  Hoa.  ROBERT  CURZON. 

FROjr  tlio  earliest  ages  of  wliich  we  have  any  historical 
account,  the  greatest  expense  which  has  been  incurred  by 
nations,  and  for  which  the  heaviest  taxes  have  been  levied 
on  the  people,  is  the  immense  outlay  necessary  for  the 
costly  amusement  of  killing  each  other,  and  the  consequent 
necessary  precaution  of  defending  ourselves  from  those  who 
pass  their  lives  in  endeavouring  to  kill  us. 

Down  to  a  very  recent  period  the  art  of  defence  was 
superior  to  the  art  of  offence  ;  it  is  only  quite  of  late  years, 
that  the  science  of  mutual  destruction  has  rendered  castles 
and  fortifications  generally  untenable,  and  defensive  armour 
of  no  avail :  the  Gothic  castle  cannot  resist  the  Armstrong 
gun,  any  more  than  the  bravest  Paladin  could  stand  a 
minute  against  the  Whitworth  rifle.  Things  were  different 
in  the  old  times.  It  is  entirely  owing  to  the  art  of  defence 
having  been  inferior  to  that  of  offence,  that  the  wonderful 
victories  were  gained  by  the  atrocious  miscreants,  Cortes 
and  Pizarro,  against  the  defenceless  inhabitants  of  IMexico 
and  Peru.  In  all  hand-to-hand  engagements,  the  man  best 
defended  by  his  armour  is  almost  certainly  the  conqueror  ; 
it  is  only  when  missiles  are  brought  into  play  that  the  strong 
man  armed  finds  himself  on  a  level  with  the  enemy  of 
weaker  body ;  but,  w^ith  the  stronger  mind,  brute  strength 
gives  way  before  the  keener  intellect.    Of  this  result  no  better 
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example  can  be  given  than  that  of  David  and  GoHah,  when  the 
giant,  in  his  complete  panopl}^  of  brass,  fell  like  a  slaughtered 
OX  before  the  skill  of  his  youthful  antagonist.  The  prin- 
ciples of  the  art  of  war  changed  entirely,  not  exactly  with 
the  invention  of  gunpowder,  but  as  soon  as  fire-arms  arrived 
at  such  a  degree  of  precision  in  their  manufacture  as  to  make 
their  effects  more  or  less  certain  when  brought  into  the  field. 
This  is  another  point  to  be  considered  in  the  history  of  arms. 
The  gunpowder  of  the  middle  ages  was  imperfect  ;  some- 
times its  strength  was  hardly  more  than  sufiicient  to  hurl 
the  great  stone  ball  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  cannon, 
at  other  times,  having  been  compounded  according  to  that 
ancient  system  called  the  rule  of  thumb,  it  was  too  strong 
by  half,  and  burst  its  gun,  to  the  destruction  of  the  artillery- 
men wlio  loaded  it.  The  same  mishap  occurs  among  the 
half-civilized  nations  of  Asia  and  Africa,  who  make  their 
own  gunpowder  and  their  own  guns  and  pistols ;  these 
weapons  sometimes,  indeed  very  often,  will  not  go  off.  I 
remember  a  traveller  in  Albania  who  had  an  altercation 
with  his  guide.  "  I  have  pistols,"  said  the  traveller.  "  So 
have  I,"  said  the  guide.  "Yes,"  said  "the  traveller,  "but 
mine  are  sure  to  go  off  if  I  pull  the  trigger,  and  yours  may 
not."  "Ah,  that  makes  a  difference,"  said  the  guide,  who 
for  the  rest  of  the  journey  was  much  more  civil  than  before. 
In  India,  Persia,  and  Koordistaun  armour  is  still  worn  as  a 
defence,  and  people  feel  secure  within  the  high  walls  of  their 
castles  when  they  only  expect  to  be  attacked  by  a  swarm  of 
undisciplined  cavahy,  or  by  infantry  armed  with  matchlock 
guns,  or  even  by  artillery  loaded  with  gunpowder  which  is 
only  fit  for  fireworks. 

!Many  years  ago  I  was  dining  in  the  refectory  with  the 
monks  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Katherine  on  Mount  Sinai, 
when  we  heard  a  great  noise  of  firing  guns  and  shouting 
outside.  I  immediately  inquired  what  it  was,  when  a  monk 
walked  leisurely  into  the  room,  and  said — "It  is  only  the 
Gcbeli  tribe  of  Arabs  firing  at  the  walls  because  we  will  not 
give  them  any  more  bread  ; "  so  we  went  on  with  our 
dinner.  The  Arabs  continued  their  attack  for  some  time, 
till,  being  out  of  powder,  or  out  of  patience,  the}^  drew  off, 
without  liaving  given  the  slightest  alarm  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  fortified  monaster}^  This  I  thought  a  curious  instance 
of  the  practice  of  war  according  to  the  ancient  method. 
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A  short  time  before  these  same  Arabs  had  laid  a  regular 
siege  to  the  monastery.  This  ancient  building,  of  the  fifth 
century,  with  high  and  thick  walls  of  granite,  is  situated  in 
a  desert  valley  ;  there  is  no  vegetation  in  the  neighbourhood, 
except  what  is  grown  by  the  monks  in  a  walled  garden 
under  the  higher  walls  of  the  monastery  itself  The  Arabs 
in  multitudes  surrounded  the  beleaguered  fortress  [more 
mnjoriun)  after  the  ancient  manner,  and  the  monks  looked 
at  them  out  of  the  loop-holes  high  up  from  the  ground  :  they 
were  very  snug  inside,  with  plenty  of  food,  no  wine,  because 
the  Scripture  admonition  forbids  Christians  to  get  drunk 
with  wine,  but  plenty  of  arraghi,  or  arrack,  because  that 
strong  spirit  not  having  been  invented  at  the  time,  no 
mention  is  made  thereof  in  Holy  Writ.  The  Arabs  outside 
were  not  so  comfortable  ;  they  had  no  arrack  and  but  little 
food.  Bread  or  corn  had  to  be  brought  from  the  cultivated 
lands  far  off,  moreover  it  had  to  be  paid  for,  and  money  was 
scarce  in  the  camp  of  the  besiegers. 

There  was  a  tall  cypress  tree  which  grew  in  the  garden 
near  the  monastery.  The  Arabs,  waiting  for  a  dark  night, 
cut  this  tree  down  in  such  a  way  that  it  fell  against  the 
walls,  and  they  swarmed  up  the  tree,  intending  presently  to 
chop  up  the  monks  into  cabobs.  A  cunning  monk,  however, 
one  of  the  church  militant,  was  ready  for  them  ;  no  sooner 
had  the  boughs  of  the  tall  cypress  rested  on  the  battlements 
of  the  monastery,  than  he  tied  a  strong  rope  to  the  top  of  it, 
and  waiting  till  the  tree  was  full  of  Arabs,  climbing  silently 
one  after  the  other  to  scale  the  walls,  the  monastic  commu- 
nity, giving  a  long  pull,  a  strong  pull,  and  a  pull  all  together 
in  a  sideways  direction,  brought  the  tree  full  of  Arabs  down 
with  a  crash  upon  the  earth.  How  many  Arabs  were  squashed, 
how  many  legs  and  arms  were  broken,  does  not  appear  ; 
but  there  was  a  great  cry  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  some 
blood  upon  the  ground,  and  the  Arabs,  giving  up  the  siege 
as  a  bad  job,  mounted  their  camels  and  departed,  sending 
soon  afterwards  some  of  their  sheiks  and  old  men  ;  these 
plenipotentiaries  made  a  treaty  with  the  monks,  who  agreed 
to  give  so  many  loaves  of  black  bread  whenever  any  of  the 
tribe  passed  that  way  ;  this  bread  was  an  abomination, 
never  tasted  by  the  monks  themselves,  and  only  possible  to 
be  swallowed  (though  not  digested)  by  savages  in  a  dreadful 
state  of  hunger  and  destitution.     Even  of  this  bread  the 
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quantity  doled  out  became  less  and  less,  which  was  the 
cause  of  the  futile  attack  above  mentioned. 

I  tell  this  story  only  as  an  example  of  a  country  where, 
at  the  present  day,  the  military  arts  of  attack  and  defence 
are  not  more  advanced  than  they  were  2300  years  ago  at 
the  siege  of  Troy. 

Knights,  or  horsemen  in  complete  suits  of  chain  armour, 
armed  with  lances  and  swords,  may  still  be  met  with  in  the 
rocky  defiles  of  Circassia,  waging  an  unequal  war  against  the 
Russians.  The  mountains  of  Kara  Dagh  (the  Black  Moun- 
tains), on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  are  still  famous  for 
the  manufacture  of  arms  and  armour,  and  I  have  myself 
often  watched  the  progress  of  an  old  armourer  at  Erzeroom, 
who  was  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  the  small  round 
shields  of  steel  still  used  by  the  robber  hordes  of  Koor- 
distaun. 

In  all  these  lands  the  art  of  defence  is  still  far  in  advance 
of  the  science  of  otfence  ;  and,  as  in  ancient  times,  the  well- 
armed  champion  on  his  war  horse  can  set  at  defiance  almost 
any  number  of  half-armed  and  undisciplined  savages. 

Defensive  armour  has  been  in  constant  use  from  the 
earliest  dawn  of  history  down  to  the  present  day  in  Asia, 
and  down  to  the  last  century  in  Europe ;  but,  excepting  a 
few  pieces  of  Greek  armour  and  still  fewer  pieces  of  Roman 
armour  in  bronze,  the  specimens  of  defensive  armour  which 
have  been  preserved  were  all  included  until  a  very  recent 
time  within  a  period  of  little  more  than  200  years. 

It  is  not  more  than  forty  years  ago  when  Sir  Samuel 
J\Ieyrick  first  awakened  public  attention  in  England  to  this 
subject.  He  published  a  book,  illustrated  by  Skelton,  de- 
scribing his  own  magnificent  collection  at  Goodrich  Court. 
This  work  has  since  become  the  text  book  to  which  conser- 
vators of  public  museums  and  jDrivate  collectors  refer  as  the 
authority  for  the  dates  of  all  kinds  of  European  arms  and 
armour,  and,  as  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  unequaled  by  any  other 
publication  for  the  information  which  it  affords.  The 
]\Ieyrick  collection,  however,  contained  no  specimen  of  armour 
more  ancient  than  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  with 
the  exception  of  one  tilting  helmet,  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
from  Hereford  Cathedral,  which  had  formerly  belonged  to 
Sir  Richard  Pembridge,  who  died  in  1375.  All  knowledge 
of  the  forms  and  peculiarities  of  more  ancient  armour  was 
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derived  solely  from  sculptures  on  the  tombs  of  knights  and 
nobles  remaining  in  Cathedrals  and  parish  churches  both  in 
England  and  aljroad. 

{Since  that  time,  and  within  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years, 
several  real  specimens  of  very  ancient  armour  have  been 
brought  to  light,  and  they  have  found  their  way  mostly  into 
the  armouries  at  the  Tower  and  at  Woolwich,  or  have  been 
deposited  in  the  collection  formed  at  Grimston,  Yorkshire, 
by  the  late  Lord  Londcsborough,  in  the  armoury  at  Warwick 
Castle,  or  in  that  at  Parham  Park.  Some  armour  of  the 
same  early  character,  heretofore  unknown,  may  likewise  now 
be  found  in  the  Musee  de  I'Artillerie  or  in  other  collections 
at  Paris,  Copenhagen,  and  in  some  continental  museums.^ 
These  rare  specimens  are  of  the  greatest  interest  to  artists 
and  students  of  historical  antiquities,  and  exactly  resemble 
the  representations  on  early  tombs  which  have  been  so  cor- 
rectly drawn  and  described  in  Stothard's  Monumental. 
Eflfigies. 

In  the  collection  formed  by  myself  at  Parham  there  arc 
three  complete  suits  of  armour,  of  the  dates  respectively  of 
1160,  1250,  and  1350,  also  three  complete  suits  of  Gothic 
armour  with  long  pointed  toes,  prior  to  the  year  1452,  as 
well  as  many  detached  pieces  of  very  early  date,  and  several 
cross-hilted  swords  of  the  same  period. 

It  is  remarkable  that  an  ancient  knight's  sword  is  perhaps 
the  rarest  of  all  the  arms  which  have  come  down  to  our 
days,  and  this  is  the  more  singular,  because  every  man  in  the 
middle  ages  wore  one  of  those  swords  ;  from  the  great  baron 
down  to  his  most  humble  retainer,  no  one  stirred  without 
one,  and  there  must  have  been  thousands  of  such  weapons, 
though  so  very  few  have  been  preserved. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  almost  all  the  early  helmets,  or 
heaulmes,  which  are  described  in  the  following  pages,  were 
made  each  for  one  particular  knight  or  noble,  according  to 
his  idea  of  what  was  suitable  for  his  own  wear  ;  consequently, 
although  the  general  t^'pe  of  the  period  when  these  ancient 

'  Two  helmets  obtained  in  this  coun-  by  King  Stephen,  is  figured,  Journ.  Brit, 

try  hiive  unfortunately  been  transferred  Arch.  Ass.,  vol.  x.  pi.  16.     The  second,  a 

to  the  Musee  de  I'Artillerie;  one  of  these,  portion    of    a   helmet   of    the    times   of 

stated    to    have    been    brought   from   a  Henry   III.,    was   likewise    purchased  in 

church   near   Faversham,   and    by  some  England  for  the  Armoury  at  Paris, 
persons  conjectured  to  have  been  worn 
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pieces  of  armour  were  made  is  readily  perceived,  each  par- 
ticular specimen  varies  in  its  details,  and  no  two  helmets  of 
the  same  date  are  exactly  alike.  In  more  recent  times  this 
was  not  the  case;  after  the  year  1500  there  were  great 
shops,  where  armour  was  sold  by  the  "  milliners,"  or 
armourers  of  Milan,  and  by  others ;  and  whole  suits  of 
armour  are  frequently  found  exactly  like  each  other,  as  they 
were  made  for  sale  to  the  first  comer,  and  not  for  any  person 
in  particular. 

The  reason  why  a  series  of  early  helmets  is  now  presented 
to  the  reader  without  the  addition  of  any  other  pieces  of  ar- 
mour, is,  because  during  the  time  of  chain  armour,  from  the 
year  1000  till  the  year  1300,  the  helmet  was  the  only  part 
of  the  armour  which  was  made  of  plate.  Although  the 
chain  mail  was  well  calculated  to  resist  the  cut  of  a  sword, 
it  could  not  keep  out  the  point  of  a  lance  given  with  the 
impetus  of  a  charge  from  a  mounted  adversary  ;  the  body 
was  defended  from  this  attack  by  the  shield,  which  was 
made  of  wood  covered  with  leather  and  silk  ;  it  was  not 
covered  with  steel  till  a  much  later  period  ;  at  an  earlier 
epoch  it  had  been  covered  with  brass.  The  chain  armour 
was,  I  think,  in  most  instances  sewed  on  to  a  tunic  of 
leather,  and  its  pressure  was  kept  off  from  the  breast  by  a 
cuirass.  A  solitary  fragment  of  one  of  these  is  in  the  pos- 
session of  Mr.  Eastwood,  which  was  found  in  a  stone  coffin 
with  the  chain  armour  of  a  knight  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury ;  it  is  made  of  two  or  three  thicknesses  of  leather  like 
that  used  for  the  soles  of  shoes,  sewed  together  with  leather 
thongs. 

Between  the  years  1300  and  1400  the  chain  armour  was 
much  lighter,  and  pieces  of  plate  were  worn  on  the  arms 
and  legs.  The  gauntlets  were  not  separated  from  the  arm- 
pieces  till  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  on  the 
breast  the  cuirass  of  leather  was  replaced  by  an  iron  breast- 
plate without  a  back-plate.  This  was  called  a  plastron  de 
fer ;  the  chain  hauberk  was  no  longer  sewn  to  an  under 
tunic  of  leather  or  canvas. 

After  the  year  1400  suits  of  complete  plate  armour 
were  universally  worn,  and  numerous  specimens  are  to  be 
seen  in  all  parts  of  Europe.  But  the  extreme  rarity  of  any 
pieces  of  defensive  armour  before  that  time,  will,  I  hope, 
render  even  the  present  imperfect  series  of  ancient  helmets 
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acceptable  to  those  wlio  take  an  interest  in  military  anti- 
quities. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  describe  in  chronological  order  the 
helmets  which  are  preserved  in  my  collection  at  Parham. 

I. — Greek  Helmet  of  IJronze  :  one  of  three  brought  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Athens.  Another,  likewise  at  Parham, 
with  engraved  borders,  and  otherwise  a  beautiful  specimen,  is 
precisely  of  the  same  form,  though  it  was  found  in  a  tomb 
in  the  south  of  Italy. 


I— Greek  Helmet  of  bronze,  brought 
from  Athens. 


II.— English  Helmet;  date  about  1100. 


II. — English  Helmet,  of  hard  steel,  or  perhaps  of  iron 
hammered  hard  when  cold.  It  is  of  very  good  workman- 
ship. This  unique  helmet  was  purchased  at  a  sale  in 
Oxfordshire.  A  representation  of  a  helmet  of  this  kind 
may  be  seen  in  the  enameled  plate  which  portrays  Geoffrey 
Plantagenet,  Earl  of  Anjou,  who  died  in  1149,  figured  in 
Stothard's  Monumental  Effigies  ;  also  in  a  small  tablet  of 
gilt  brass  belonging  to  Lord  Londesborough,  found  in  the 
Temple  Church,  and  figured,  Gent.  Mag.  1833  ;  Fairholt's 
Costume  in  England,  p.  118,  second  edit.  ;  and  the  type 
occurs  in  several  illuminated  manuscripts.  The  date  of  this 
helmet  is  about  the  year  1100. 

III. — Hood  of  Chain-mail.  The  rings  are  of  the  size  of  a 
fourpenny  piece,  and  are  not  riveted ;  those  round  the  face, 
and  on  the  edge  of  the  camail  or  tippet,  are  of  brass. 
Another  at  Parham,  without  the  camail,  has  part  of  the 
original  leather  lining  still  remaining.  Date  possibly  about 
1120. 
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XII. — Hood  and  camail  of  chain  mail;  date 
early  in  the  twelfth  century. 


IV. — Cj'lindrical  Helmet  with  a  close  visor;  it  is  in  remark- 
able preservation.     The  two  side  pieces  are  riveted  together, 

the  top  is  not  riveted,  but 
wielded  on  to  the  sides. 
This,  and  the  helmet  next 
described,  are,  I  believe,  the 
only  specimens  extant  in 
England  of  close  helmets 
with  flat  tops.  Date  about 
1150.  Another  was  sold  by 
Mr.  Eastwood  to  a  dealer 
at  Paris. 

V. — CyHndrical  Helmet 
with  a  close  visor.  The 
top  is  slightly  convex,  with 
a  Maltese  cross  embossed 
upon  the  crown.  The  top 
of  this  helmet  is  riveted 
to  the  sides.  It  is  much 
smaller  than  the  last  speci- 
men. Date  about  1190. 
At  Warwick  Castle  there  is  a  flat-topped  cylindrical 
helmet,  with  the  aventaille,  found  at  Eynsford  Castle, 
Kent.  Engraved,  Journ.  Brit.  Arch.  Assoc,  vol.  vi.  p.  443. 
VI. — Cylindrical  Helmet  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
face  open.  It  has  had  a  visor  or  aventaille  opening  with  a 
hinge  on  the  left  side ;  it  has  upon  the  crown  a  cross  with  a 
circle  on  the  centre,  embossed  ;  the  sides  are  made  of  one 
piece,  the  seam  meeting  in  front,  where  it  is  covered  with 
a  bar  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  riveted  on.  The  ring  at  the 
back  appears  to  be  more  modern  than  the  helmet,  althouoh 
it  must  have  been  added  at  a  remote  period. 

There  seem  to  be  four  specimens  of  helmets  of  this  kind 
in  this  country,  viz. 

1.  At  the  Tower  Armoury,  much  resembling  that  at 
Parham  ;  it  has  the  aventaille.  Described  in  this  Journal, 
vol.  viii.  p.  420.     See  woodcut  at  the  close  of  this  memoir. 

2.  At  Grimston,  in  Lord  Londesborough's  Armoury.  The 
aventaille  wanting.  It  has  the  remains  of  a  camail  of  yerj 
large  rings.  This  helmet  has  a  ring  upon  the  crown.  It 
has  been  engraved  by  Mr.  Fairholt,  Miscellanea  Graphica, 
plate  vii.,  and  Journal  Brit.  Arch.  Assoc,  vol.  x.  pi.  16. 
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IV.— Cylludrical  Helmet  with  a  closa  visor;  date  about  1150. 


V. — Cylindrical  Helmot  with  a  close  viior;  VI. — Cyliudrical  Hulinet ;  date  thirteenth 

date  about  1190.  century. 


VOL.    XXII. 
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VII.— Tilting  Helmet ;  date  fourteenth  century. 


VIII.— Basinet  with  a  visor;  date  about  1310. 
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3.  A  Helmet  in  the  Tower  Armoury,  with  a  nasal  to 
which  a  mentonnicrc  of  mail  was  attached  by  a  hook. 

4.  The  Helmet  here  figured. 

VII. — Tilting  Helmet,  an  extraordinary  and  fine  specimen, 
with  an  extra  moveable  ])late  on  the  left  side,  which  is  pro- 
bably unique,  although  often  seen  in  illuminated  MSS.  This 
helmet  was  originally  painted  red,  and  I  believe  that  armour 
before  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  was  frequently  painted 
in  Germany  and  England.  In  Italy,  and  also  in  warmer 
and  more  luxurious  countries,  the  old  surcoat  was  superseded 
by  covering  the  armour  with  silk  and  velvet.  There  is  a 
helmet  of  the  fifteenth  century  in  the  Tower  Armoury  (a 
salade),  and  another  belonging  to  Lord  Londesborough 
covered  with  its  original  paint.  At  Parham  there  are  three 
covered  with  red  velvet,  one  japanned  black,  and  another 
gilt ;  all  of  these  being  salades  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
This  would  account  for  the  figures  in  colored  armour  seen 
in  painted  glass,  illuminations,  and  monumental  effigies 
painted  in  bright  colors. 

There  seem  to  be  five  specimens  extant  of  this  kind  of 
Tilting  helmet  in  England,  viz. — 

1.  The  specimen  here  figured. 

2.  The  Helmet  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  hanging  over 
his  tomb  in  Canterbury  Cathedral.  He  died  in  1376.  En- 
graved in  Stothard's  Monumental  Effigies. 

3.  The  Helmet  of  Sir  Richard  Pembridge,  in  the  Meyrick 
Collection.  He  died  in  1375.  Skelton's  Engraved  Illus- 
trations, vol.  i.,  plate  xi. 

4.  One  in  the  Tower  Armoury. 

5.  Another  at  the  Towner.  These  two  are,  however,  not 
so  fine  as  the  three  first. 

A  very  fine  specimen  of  this  kind  of  helmet  w^as  sold  by 
Mr.  Pratt  to  a  dealer  at  Paris  some  years  ago.  Figured, 
Journ.  Brit.  Arch.  Ass.,  vol.  vii.  p.  161. 

VIII. — Basinet  with  a  visor.  Date  c.  1310.  An  equestrian 
figure  on  the  tomb  of  Aymer  de  Valence,  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  has  a  helmet  of  this  character  ;  it  was  worn  without 
a  camail,  but  with  a  tippet  of  mail  attached  to  a  steel  collar 
round  the  neck.  The  specimen  here  figured  is  of  very  hard 
steel.  On  the  visor  is  a  demi-lion  rampant ;  round  the 
lower  edges  are  representations  of  feathers,  drilled  through 
the  cold  steel,  not  punched  when   hot.     This  is  the  most 
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ancient  basinet  known  to  me,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  any 
other  specimen  exists. 

IX.— Tilting  Hehnet.  Date  c.  1325.  A  helmet  of  this 
kind  is  represented  with  the  effigy  of  Sir  William  de  Stamiton. 
He  died  in  1326.  See  Stothard's  Monumental  Effigies.  I 
know  of  no  other  specimen,  and  suppose  this  to  be  unique. 
Helmets  of  this  fashion  are  constantly  seen  in  sculptures  and 
illuminations  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

X. — Basinet,  with  pointed  visor  and  camail.  This  basinet 
is  a  modern  fabrication,  the  peculiar  visor  and  the  camail 
are,  however,  ancient.  This  type  of  helmet  is  of  such  great 
rarity,  that  I  hope  I  may  be  excused  for  giving  a  wood-cut 
and  description  of  it,  although  part  of  the  present  speci- 
men is  certainly  not  genuine.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not 
quite  modern  ;  it  was  obtained  from  the  north  of  Italy,  and 
perhaps  was  a  funereal  helmet,  made  up  to  hang  over  a 
monument  in  a  church.  The  camail  was  not  brought  with 
it,  and  is,  I  believe,  unique  ;  this  is  of  the  date  of  the  end 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  rings  being  riveted  and  smaller 
than  those  of  an  earlier  period.  The. rings  are  larger  and 
stronger  at  the  upper  part,  and  lighter  on  the  lower  part, 
where  the  camail  rested  upon  the  armour  of  the  shoulders. 
The  mode  in  which  it  is  fastened  to  the  basinet  is  curious  ; 
it  is  kept  in  its  place  by  a  cord,  which  passes  through  a  row 
of  staples,  or  vervilles,  over  a  piece  of  leather,  as  may  be 
seen  on  the  effigy  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince  and  nume- 
rous monuments  in  various  churches.  The  only  three 
specimens  of  this  helmet  in  England  are,  one  from  West- 
phalia belonging  to  Lord  Londesborough  ;  figured  by  Mr. 
Fairholt,  Miscell.  Graph.,  pi.  xxxv. ;  one  in  the  Tower,  from 
the  Brocas  Collection,  and  the  one  in  the  Meyrick  collection, 
but  neither  has  a  camail.  There  is  a  helmet  also  in  the 
Tower  Armoury  with  a  solid  gorget,  in  the  form  of  a  camail. 
It  belonged  to  Sir  Richard  de  Abberbury  of  Donnington 
Castle,  Berkshire,  temp.  Rich.  II.,  as  stated  in  this  Journal, 
vol.  ix.,  p.  93.     See  woodcut  at  the  close  of  this  memoir. 

Basinets  were  in  universal  use  throughout  Europe  during 
the  whole  of  the  fourteenth  century.  In  England,  they  were 
usually  worn  without  a  visor.  Of  these,  examples  are  to  be 
seen  at  Warwick  Castle,  and  in  the  Meyrick  collection. 
On  the  Continent  they  arc  more  numerous.  Several 
specimens  exist  in   the  Musce  de  TArtillerie  at  Paris  ;   in 
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IX.— Tilting  Helmet ;  date  about  1325. 


X  —Italian  Basinet  with  pomtud  visor  and  camail ;  dace  about  the  close  of  the  fouttocnth 

century. 


VOL.    XXII. 
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XI  —Tilting  Helmet;  date  about-1380. 


XIIL-Germau  S,ilad« ;  da'e  about  1120.  XIV.— Veuetian  Salade  ;  dito  abo.it  1450. 
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the  Castle  of  Ambras  in  the  Tyrol  ;  and  in  private  col- 
lections, to  Nvhich  they  have  been  added  at  enormous 
prices. 

XI. — Tilting  Helmet.  Date  1380.  I  have  never  seen  any 
other  helmet  precisely  like  this  ;  but  I  imngine,  from  its  high 
crown  and  general  character,  that  it  nuist  belong  to  the 
latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  holes  at  the  top 
are  for  fixing  on  the  crest  ;  the  large  staple  at  the  back  is 
for  the  support  of  the  lambrequins  or  mantelet,  seen  in 
heraldic  drawings  ;  and  also,  with  the  staple  in  front,  for 
fastening  the  helmet  firmly  to  the  back  and  breast-plate, 
with  sufficient  security  to  resist 
the  blow  of  the  lance  upon  the 
forehead.^ 

XII. — Venetian  helmet  with  a 
nasal  Date  about  1390  (?)  This 
is  a  transition  between  a  basinet 
and  a  salade.  It  has  a  sharp 
ridge  on  the  top,  and  seems  to 
have  been  worn  with  a  camail 
affixed  inside  the  helmet,  or  with 
a  mentonniere.  There  is  a  hole 
in  the  crown,  for  fixing  on  a  plume 
or  a  crest. 

XIII. — German  Salade.  Date  1430.  This  curious  helmet 
belongs  to  the  Gothic  armour  with  long  pointed  feet  which 
was  used  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  winged  sides  are 
joined  to  the  back  with  hinges,  and  fastened  by  a  strap 
behind.  It  is  difficult  to  know  wdiat  the  object  of  this  pecu- 
liar construction  can  have  been,  as  the  helmet,  being  open 
and  very  wide,  could  be  readily  put  upon  the  head  with- 
out any  further  opening.  It  has  an  aperture  on  the  top  for 
affixing  the  crest,  and  a  row  of  small  holes  for  sewing  on 
the  lining ;  there  is  a  set  of  holes,  two  and  two  together, 
which  may  have  served  in  the  attachment  of  a  camail.  This 
is  altogether  a  very  singular  specimen  of  that  quaint  style 
of  armour  called  in  French  "  armure  a  la  poulaine." 


XII. — Venetian  Helmet  with  a 
nasal;  dute  about  1390. 


'  In  Cobham  Church,  Kent,  there  is 
a  helmet  of  this  character,  but  the  upper 
part  is  of  different  fashion,  low  and 
slanting  off  obliquely  from  the  ocidarium. 
It  has  a  ring  in  front,  and  a  hook  be- 
hind ;  on  the  apex  there  are  four  small 


Btaplea  for  afiSxing  the  crest.  It  may 
have  belonged  to  Sir  Thomas  de  Cobham, 
who  died  1395.  Figured,  Catal.  of  Exlii- 
bition  at  Ironmongers'  Hall,  1801,  p.  157. 
Tho  tilting  helmet  of  Henry  V.  in  West- 
minster Abbey  is  also  given,  p.  1 45. 
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XIV.— Venetian  Salade.     Date  1450. 

This  helmet  retains  its  original  covering  of  crimson  velvet 
AN'itli  arabesque  ornaments  of  gilt  metal,  of  a  perfectly  oriental 
character.     This  kind  of  head-piece,  the  most  beautiful  and 
most  useful  of  all  the  medijEval  helmets,  vras  worn  all  through 
the  south  of  Europe,  during  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  and 
the  whole  of  the  fifteenth  century.     It  seems,  from  the  illu- 
minations in  manuscripts,  to  have  been  generally  covered 
with  colored  velvet,   or   gilt  and    richly  ornamented   with 
a  wreath,  crest,  and  plumes.     There  are  seven  specimens  at 
Parham  ;  one  of  these  is  japanned  or  enameled  black,  one  is 
gilt,  one  only  seems  to  have  been  worn  in  polished  steel ;  the 
rest  are,  or  have  been,  covered  with  velvet.    One,  which 
belonged  to  the  "  Generale  di  mare,"  or  Admiral,  Antonio 
Canal,  who  commanded  the  Venetian  fleet  at  a  battle  off 
Negropont  in  the  year  1450,  has  its  original  quilted  lining, 
as  well  as  the  covering  of  red  velvet ;  the  ornaments,  pro- 
bably of,  silver  gilt,  have  been  torn  oflf.     Some  of  these  hel- 
mets are  short,  like  the  present  specimen  ;  others  are  long 
covering  the  neck  down  to  the  shoulders.     It  was  a  privilege 
in   the  great  days  of  the  Venetian  Republic,  that  any  dis- 
tinguished noble  might  hang  his  helmet  and  sword  in  the 
hall  of  his  ancestral  palace.     A  few  may  still  be  seen,  sup- 
ported on  large  arms  of  carved  wood  projecting  from  the 
w^alls.    They  are  placed  on  each  side  of  an  elaborately  carved 
and  gilt  frame,  containing  the  family  arms,  being  a  more 
artistic  and  dignified  form  of  the  "hatchment"  which  is  hung 
over  the  door  of  the  house  after  a  funeral  in  this  countr3^ 
XV.— Tilting  Helmet.     Date  about  the  year  1420. 
This  helmet  is  the  immediate  predecessor  of  those  used  in 
Germany  and  other  countries  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
jMaximilian,  a  specimen  of  which  is  engraved  in  this  Journal, 
vol.  xxi.,  p.  60.     It  will  be  observed  that  the  height  of   the 
crown  in  the  present  example  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
helmets  of  the  Maximilian  period,  although  in  the  general 
form  it  much  resembles  them.     The  four  holes  on  each  side, 
above  the  ears,  are  for  the  purpose  of  tying  the  ends  of  cords 
attached  to  a  strong  wadded  cap,  which  was  worn  inside  the 
tilting  helmet,  and  which  was  secured  b}'-  that  means  in  its 
place  in  the  centre  of  the  helmet,  and  prevented  the  head  of 
the  wearer  from  a  concussion  against  the  inside,  which  it  did 
not  touch  in  any  part.     A  single  specimen  of  the  cap  with 
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X 7. —Tilting  Helmet;  date  about  U20. 


XVI,— Tilting  Helmet  of  copper  gilt ;  Date  about  1190. 
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tliis  curious  arrangement  of  cords  exists  in  the  Ambras  col- 
lection at  Vienna.  This  helmet  ^vas  fastened  to  the  breast 
and  back-plates  by  one  screw  and  four  straps,  two  in  front 
and  two  behind.  These  were  superseded  in  the  Maximilian 
lielmets  by  bolts  and  fastenings  of  iron,  which  gave  a  greater 
security  to  the  helmet  but  less  security  to  the  knight  who 
wore  it ;  a  strong  blow  with  the  lance  would  knock  off  this 
lielmet,  but  the  wearer  went  with  it  over  his  horse's  crupper. 
In  the  ]\raximilian  tournaments,  the  curious  contrivance  ot 
the  w^added  cap,  added  to  the  thickness  of  the  helmet  (and 
the  skull)  saved  the  knight  from  the  otherwise  inevitable 
concussion  of  the  brain  when  he  was  hurled  with  such  vio- 
lence to  the  ground  in  this  tremendous  horse-play. 

XVI.— Tilting  Helmet.     Date  about  1490. 

This  helmet  is  of  unusual  size  and  weight ;  it  is  made  of 
copper  gilt.  Helmets  of  this  form  were  used  in  Germany, 
and  indeed  everywhere,  at  tournaments,  before  and  during 
the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian.  One  almost  similar 
to  the  specimen  at  Parham,  here  figured,  hangs  in  the  hall 
at  Bramshill  in  Hampshire.  Tilting  helmets  of  the  Maximilian 
period  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Tower  Armoury,  the  Arsenal  at 
Woolwich,  the  Meyrick  collection,  and  in  St.  George's  Chapel 
at  Windsor.  On  the  Continent  there  are  numerous  speci- 
mens, in  national  and  other  collections. 

Armour  of  brass  or  copper  was  not  uncommon  in  the 
middle  ages.  The  reason  why  so  few  specimens  remain  is 
because  they  were  melted  down  for  the  value  of  the  metal. 
Chaucer,  in  his  description  of  the  equipment  of  Sir  Thopas, 
mentions  "  his  helm  of  latoun  bright ;"  the  hard  mixed 
metal  resembling  brass  being  commonly  called  at  that  period 
laten,  in  French  laiton. 

The  gauntlets  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  suspended 
over  his  tomb  in  Canterbury  Cathedral,  are  of  copper  or 
laten.  There  are  several  complete  suits  of  brass  armour  and 
two  of  silver  at  Dresden.  The  armour  of  the  Due  de  Sully 
at  Paris  is,  as  I  believe,  of  copper.  I  have  a  chanfron  for  a 
horse's  head  and  a  long  gauntlet  for  the  right  arm,  which 
pi-obably  belonged  to  the  Sultan  Saladin  ;  these  are  of  copper 
heavily  gilt.  Some  years  ago  I  saw  at  Naples  the  fragments 
of  an  ancient  Greek  shirt  of  mail  of  brass. 
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Cylindrical  Helmet ;  thirtccuth  ceulury.    To^ver  Armoury. 


Visored  Basinet ;  ^€»i/).  Richard  II.     Tnwe.- Armoury. 


ON  THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  THE   LAW  OF   "TREASURE- 
TROVE." 

Dy  TUOMAS  GODFREY  FAUS3ETT,  ESQ  ,  F.S.A. 

Some  interest  has  been  lately  again  excited  upon  the 
law  of  "Treasure-Trove,"  and  more  tlian  one  scheme  has  been 
propounded  for  its  amendment.  I  hope  that,  in  a  matter 
about  which  much  misunderstanding  still  prevails,  a  few 
remarks  explanatory  and  suggestive  may  prove  not  unac- 
ceptable. 

A  short  sketch  of  the  history  of  this  franchise  will  per- 
haps be  the  best  way  of  arriving  at  its  present  law,  and 
may  also  present  some  points  of  archaeological  interest  in 
itself 

I.  To  begin,  then,  ab  ovo. 

A  rude  state  of  commerce,  or  an  unsettled  condition 
of  society,  will  always  addict  itself  to  consigning  treasure 
to  the  simple  and  obvious  security  of  burial.  Even  with 
ourselves  this  habit  seems  to  have  continued  down  to  quite 
a  modern  date,  and  to  an  extent  which  we  of  this  com- 
mercial and  speculative  century  are  little  apt  to  realise.^ 
The  owner  of  a  few  savings  had  not  always  the  oppor- 
tunity, if  he  had  the  spirit,  to  trade  with  them,  or  risk 
them  in  a  "  venture " :  usury  was  long  restrained  by 
many  laws,  and  loans  protected  by  few  :  and,  even  in  times 
of  peace  and  comparative  safet}^  the  resource  of  the  sloth- 
ful Hebrew  servant  in  the  parable  must  always  and  every- 
where have  borne  a  large  proportion  to  the  trading  energy 
of  the  other  two.     In  time  of  war  or  excitement  there  was 

1  The  reader  of  the  Diary  of  Samuel  June  to  October,  1667).  He  hides  his 
Pepys,  for  instauce,  cannot  fail  to  have  goods  in  the  same  way  during  the  great 
been  struck  with  his  practice  of  keeping  fire ;  and  to  keep  such  hoards  and  to 
all  his  capital,  fiometimes  2000i.  or  bury  them  in  emergencies  was,  no  doubt, 
SOOOl.,  in  his  own  house;  and  will  re-  up  to  that  day  at  least,  the  common 
member  the  very  amu^iug  account  of  its  practice  of  a  well-to-do  English  house- 
burial  by  his  wife  and  father,  when  the  holder. 
Dutch  fleet  was  in  the  Med  way  (,Diary, 
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no  other  alternative.  Such  a  hider  has  only  to  die  with  his 
secret  untold,  or  some  landmark  on  which  he  has  relied  has 
only  to  be  removed,  and  there  lies  his  hoard  for  the  chance 
discovery  of  future  ages. 

There  is  a  second  element  of  our  subject-matter,  in  the 
superstition  which  led  almost  every  religion  of  antiquity  to 
bury  with  its  dead  their  jDersonal  ornaments  or  other  valuable 
possessions.  These,  some  of  the  most  ancient  deposits  of 
treasure,  often  forming  nearly  the  sole  records  of  the  times 
from  which  the}''  date,  and  only  within  the  last  century  at 
all  appreciated  or  scientifically  approached,  are,  for  these 
reasons,  if  not  always  the  most  intrinsicall}'-  valuable,  cer- 
tainly always  among  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  of 
the  discovei'ies  with  which  our  subject  treats,  and,  though 
not  uncommonly  overlooked  in  the  discussion,  claim  in  reality 
a  foremost  consideration  in  any  dealing  with  the  nexata 
qiuEstio  of  Treasure-Trove. 

Other  ways,  too,  exist  in  which  hiding  ma}'  take  place, 
so  as  to  bring  the  things  hidden  under  this  franchise,  all 
which  may  be  generally  referred  to  the  chapter  of  acci- 
dents. The  two  which  I  have  meiitioned  may  be  con- 
sidered, in  these  latitudes  at  least,  where  earthquakes  and 
eruptions  are  unknown,  the  princijDal  origins  of  deposits  of 
this  nature. 

The  hasty  departure  of  the  Romans  left  in  our  own  coun- 
try^ so  much  of  this  precarious  wealth  that  it  seems  to  have 
influenced  Saxon  legislation  upon  the  subject.  "  In  nono 
anno,"  says  the  chronicler  -^thelwerd,^  j"  post  eversionem 
Roma?  a  Gothis,  relicti  qui  erant  in  Britannia  Romana  ex 
gente,    multiplices  non  ferentes  gentium  minas,    scrobibus 

-  Perhaps  our  earliest  intimation  of  a  were  not  the  landlord,  he  should  give 

national  law  u'pou  the  subject  is  of  that  thelaudlord  one  quarter.   Valeutinian  II., 

of  the  Jews,  and  is  to  be  found   in  our  ten    years  later,    gave  all    unreservedly 

Lord's  Parable  of  the  hidden  treasure,  to  tlie  finder.     I3ut  Justinian  lays  down 

"  which   when   a  man   hath   found,    he  a  different  law,  which  he  attributes  to 

hideth,  and  goeth  and  selleth  all  that  he  Hadrian   (Justin.    Inst.    lib.    ii.   tit.    i.), 

hath  and   buyeth  that  field  "  (Matt.  xiii.  giving  half  to  the  landlord  and  half  to' 

44).     The  Jews  then  gave  nothing  to  the  the  finder;  and  this  appears  to  have  re- 

fiudcr,  and  all  to  the  landlord.  maiued  from   his  time  the  Roman  law. 

The  Roman  law  varied  upon  this  point  We  find  this  too  the  law  of  the  Code 

at  different  periods.     Coustantiue  I.,  in  Kapoleou,  and  still  existing,  I  believe,  as 

A.D.    315,   gave    treasure   found   to   the  well  in  some  other  countries,  where  I 

Treasury,    but    returned    half    to    the  presume  the  metallic  value  of  the  trea- 

finder  if  brought  spontaneously  (Codex  sure  found  is  still  alone  thought  worthy 

Theodosianua   ad    verb.    "Thesaurus").  of  legal  consideration. 

Gratiau,  in   a.d.   380,   vested   it   in  the  ^  Lib.  i.  ad  an.  418. 
finder,  with  the  stipulation  that,  if  he 
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occultant  thesaiirum,  aliquain  sibi  futurain  oxistiniantes 
fortunam  ;  quod  illis  postea  non  accidit."  And  down  to 
our  own  day  these  lioman  hoards  have  been  constantly 
coming  to  hght.  So  numerous,  and  often  so  valuable,  they 
could  not  long  escape  the  King's  hands,  and  we  find  them 
early  established  as  a  royal  right.  Whereas  they  had  been 
"  primi  inventoris,  quasi  totius  populi ;  jure  naturali,"  they 
now  became  the  King's,  "jure  gentium  (as  it  was  easy  after- 
wards to  explain  it)  ;  quia  Rex  non  modo  totius  populi,  sed 
reipubliccG  etiam,  caput  est.""*  At  what  period  of  Saxon 
rule  this  first  became  part  of  the  statute  law  does  not 
appear.  It  is  not  so  extant  till  those  laws  called  Edward 
the  Confessor's,  compiled  b}--  the  Saxons,  and  in  a  manner 
forced  upon  William  after  the  Conquest.     These  ordain  :^ 

"  Thesauri  de  terra  regis  sunt,  nisi  in  ecclesia  aut  in 
cimiterio  inveniantur.  Et  si  ibi  inveniuntur,  aurum  est 
regis :  et  si  argentum,  dimidium  est  regis  et  dimidium 
ecclesise  ubi  inventum  fuerit." 

Here  the  wording  of  the  statute,  and  the  absence  of  any 
definition  of  treasure  except  what  is  very  plainly  indicated 
in  the  mention  of  gold  and  silver  only,  imply  that  it  was  a 
well-known  and  established  law  before  the  Conquest  ;^  and 

■•  Bracton,  lib.  iii.  c.  3.  session  of  land,"  but  was  in  the  finder: 

*  Legg.  Edw.  Conf.  §  xiv.  and    these    very    words,   "  ealle    hordas 

*  In  the  extant  charters  of  grant  by  bufau  eordan  and  bineordan,"  overlooked 
tiie  Saxon  kings,  the  gift  of  the  right  b}"  Mr.  Kemble,  do  actually  form  one  of 
of  hidden  treasure  very  rarely  occurs, —  the  rights  granted  by  a  Saxon  Royal 
never,  Mr.  Kemble  tells  us, — but  is  very  Charter  in  his  own  collection,  that  of 
common  under  the  name  of  "  ealle  Eadgar  to  Glastonbury  Abbey  in  the 
hordas  bufiin  eordan  and  binnan  eordan,"  year  971  (Cod.  Dip.  ^■Ev.  Sax.  No.  5ti7, 
among  the  Saxon  "  general  words  '  in  vol.  iii.  p.  67).  May  we  not  rather  sup- 
the  grants  of  the  first  Norman  kings;  pose  this  right  to  have  become  early  an 
the  Saxon  phraseology  clearly  showing  acknowledged  prerogative  of  the  Saxon 
ttiat  it  existed  before  the  Conquest  as  a  Crown,  as  we  know  it  to  have  buen  under 
distinct  right  in  some  one.  Its  want  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  account  for 
of  earlier  mention  is  accounted  for  by  its  scarce  mention  in  Saxon  grants  by 
Mr.  Kemble,  "  by  the  supposition  that  rememlicring  the  difference  in  tenure  of 
such  riglits  were  so  inherent  in  the  pos-  land  under  tlie  two  rides  ?  The  land  of 
session  of  laud  as  not  to  require  par-  a  Saxon  was  his  own  absolutely  ;  and  the 
ticulari.^ation ;  but  that  under  the  Xor-  king,  claiming  neither  lordship  over  it 
mans,  when  every  right  and  privilege  nor  service  from  it,  was  the  less  likely  to 
must  be  struggled  for,  and  the  conse-  inclmle  in  any  grant  a  right  thus  quite 
quences  of  the  Norman  love  of  litigation  distinct  from  the  land  granted, — a  mere 
were  bitterly  felt,  it  became  matter  of  prerogative  of  his  crown, — a  right  which 
necessity  to  have  them  not  only  tacitly  was  not  a  rent  from  the  landowner,  but 
recognised,  but  solemnly  recorded"  (Cod.  a  tribute  from  the  finder;  not  rendered 
Dip.  .^v.  Sax.  Introd.  pp.  xliii,  xlv).  to  him  as  still  supreme  lord  of  the  soil, 

But  I  cannot  help   doubting  this  ex-  but  simply  as  king.     Where  a  lord  para- 

planation.     The  right  of  Treasure-Trove,  mount  may  easily  give  up  his  franchise 

as  we  have  seen,  was   not,  even  in  the  to  a  tenant,  a  king  will  not  be  so  ready 

earliest    times,    "inherent    in    the   pos-  to  giveaway  his  prerogative  to  a  subject ; 
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there  can  be  little  doubt  that  to  this  grafting  of  Saxon  on 
Feudal  law  we  owe  it  that  the  claim  of  the  English  Crown 
on  Treasure-Trove  is  to  this  day  less  comprehensive — as 
embracing  gold  and  silver  (and  coin)  only — than  in  other 
countries  where  the  claim  has  its  origin  solely  in  the  Feudal 
system. 

The  laws  of  Henry  IP  give  "  thesaurus  inventus,"  without 
further  explanation,  in  a  list  of  the  "  Jura  quae  Rex  Anglise 
solus  et  super  omnes  homines  habet  in  terra  sua."^  Glan- 
ville,  writing  in  the  reign  of  Henry  11. ,  gives  us  the  first 
mention  of  the  crime  of  "  concealment  of  Treasure-Trove," 
"  occultatio  inventi  thesauri  fraudulosa,"  then  referable  to 
trial  by  duel  or  ordeal,  and  punishable  by  death  or  loss  of 
limb,  as  a  "  crimen  laesae  majestatis.^  He  implies  treasure  to 
include  "  aliquod  genus  metalli." 

But  for  the  first  actual  definition  of  "thesaurus"  as  a 
right  of  the  English  Crown,  we  must  pass  on  to  Bracton, 
who  wrote  in  Henry  UI.'s  reign,  and  who  gives  it  thus  : — 
"  Quaedam  vetus  depositio  pecuniae  vel  alterius  metaUi, 
cujus  non  extat  modo  memoria,  ut  jam  dominum  non  ha- 
beat."^  It  will  be  observed,  however,  that  these  definitions, 
which  seem  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Roman  law,  are 
wider  than  were  either  before  or  after  this  time  received  in 
England. 

The  statute  of  Edward  I.,  "De  placitis  Coronse,"  is  more 
explicit  on  the  general  subject,  though  again  giving  no 
definition  of  "  Treasure."     It  is  thus  given  by  Britton,'^  and 

and  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  only  {]\)  to  a  Norman  or  Latin  "  n,"  has  been, 

8uch   grant  on  record  by  a  Saxon  kiug  it  apipears,  constantly  read  "  fynderinga," 

should  have  been  made  to  the  great  and  and  is  even  so  spelt  in  one  MS.  of  these 

fiivoured    Abbey    of    Glastonbury.       I  laws   among  the   Cottouian    collection, 

cannot  help  thinking  it  clear,  that  what  Spelman  (Gloss,   ad.  verb.)   and  others, 

under  the  Saxon  I'ule  was  a  prerogative  reading   it    "fyjideringa,"    have    conjec- 

of  the  kiug,  grew  under  the  feudal  system,  tured  it  to  be  the  Saxon  name  of  the 

as  in  other  countries -where  it  prevailed,  king's    privilege    in    "treasure-trove;" 

to  be  treated  as  a  ri^ht  or  liberty  of  the  and  even  Sir  Edward  Coke  has  adopted 

lord  paramount;    and  in   this  form  be-  this  conjecture    (lust.  iii.  p.   132).     But 

came  80  constantly  included  in  the  grants  "fyrderinga"    is    no    doubt  the  correct. 

of  the  Norman  kings,  who,  content  with  reading,  and   is  otherwise  interpreted  : 

the    service   which   acknowledged   them  and    the    existence,   as  I    have   said,   of 

the   supreme   lor<)s   of  the   soil,  would  another  Saxon  phrase  for  "  hidden  trea- 

give  up  all  other  rights  over  lands  to  the  sure,"  as  well  as  the  mention  of  "  the- 

petty  and  dependent  princes  whom  it  was  saurus   inventus  "  in    this  same  list    of 

the   essence    of    the   feudal    system   to  rights, — both  seem  to  imply  that,  even  if 

create.  "  fynderinga"  be  correct,  this  is  not  its 

7  Legg.  Hen.  J.  cap.  10.  meaning. 

^  In  the  same  H.'^t  occurs  the  Saxon  »  Lib.  i.  cap.  2,  and  lib.  xiv.  cap.  2. 

word  "  fyrderinga,"  and  thi-s,  owing  no  '  Lib.  iii.  cap.  3. 

doubt  to  the  similarity  of  the  Saxon  "  r  "  •  Cap.  17. 
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here  we  first  find  the  present  Norman-French  name.     I  give 
the  passage,  however,  in  the  standard  translation  : — 

"  Concerning  Treasure  found  concealed  in  the  earth  ( Tresor  nuisce  en 
terre  trove),  wrecks,  waifca,  sturcfeons,  whales,  and  other  things  found, 
whicli  of  right  belong  to,  and  are  detained  from  Us  ;  let  careful  enquiry  be 
made  after  them,  and  of  the  names  of  those  who  found  them,  and  to  wliosc 
hands  they  came,  and  what  they  are  worth  ;  for  our  pleasure  is  that 
Treasure  found  hidden  in  the  earth  shall  belong  to  us,  but  if  found  in  the 
sea  it  shall  belong  to  the  finder.  Let  those  also  who  found  it  buried,  forth- 
with inform  the  Coroner  of  the  county  or  Bailiffs  thereof,  and  it  is  the 
Coroner's  duty,  to  go  without  delay,  and  enquire  whether  any  of  it  has 
been  carried  off,  and  by  whom,  and  to  save  all  that  can  be  found  for  our 
use  ;  and  those  who  carryed  it  off  shall  be  delivered  to  mainprizc  until  the 
Eyre  of  the  Justices  :  and  if  our  Justices  find  that  those  who  carryed  it 
off  did  it  with  a  bad  design,  they  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  and 
fine,  but  if  without  any  such  design,  they  shall  be  amerced  only." 

The  coroner's  duties  in  this  matter  of  the  crime  of  "  con- 
ceahnent  of  Treasure-Trove  "  are  more  fully  laid  down  in 
another  statute  of  Edward  I.,  "  De  Ofiicio  Coronatoris."^ 
He  was,  in  fact,  a  detective  in  the  business. 

The  author  of  "  Fleta,"  writing  in  the  same  reign,  thus 
describes  this  crime."*  "  Est  autem  qua)dam  species  criminis, 
qure  presumptuosa  est  mali,  mortem  tamen  non  inducit, 
licet  carceris  inclusionem  gravemque  redemptionem, — quae 
est  inventio  thesauri  fraudulenter  occultata."  So  since 
Henry  II. 's  reign  its  punishment  had  come  down  from 
death  or  loss  of  limb  to  what  it  now  remains,  fine  and 
imprisonment. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  in  all  these  3'ears 
the  Norman  kings  had  been  granting  away  their  fi-anchise 
in  many  manors  w^ith  which  they  had  endowed  subjects  ; 
and  that,  in  these,  the  right  of  the  Crown  meant,  in  fact, 
the  right  of  the  Crown's  grantee,  the  lord  of  the  manor. 

And  now  we  come  to  Sir  Edward  Coke,  whose  lucid  and 
authoritative  statement  I  give  nearly  at  full  length  : — 

"Treasure-Trove  is  where  any  gold  or  silver,  in  coin,  plate,  or  bullyon,^ 
hath  been  of  ancient  time  hidden,  wheresoever  it  be  found,  whereof  no 
person  can  prove  any  property  ;  it  doth  belong  to  the  King,  or  to  some 
lord  or  other  by  the  King's  grant  or  prescription.  The  reason  wherefore  it 
belongeth   to  the  King  is   a  rule  of  the  common  law,  that    such  goods 

3  Stat.  4  Kdw.  I.  1276.     Cotton.  MS.  ^  "  Plate  or  bullyon,"  i.e.,  "  worked  or 

Vesp.  B.  7.  unworked." 

■»  Lib.  I.  cap.  43. 
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whereof  no  person  can   claim  property  belong  to   the   King,   as   Avrecks, 

strays,  »tc.      Quod  non  capit  Christus,  capit  Fiscus And  now  let  us 

peruse  this  description — 

"  Gold  or  silver. — For  if  it  be  of  any  other  nietall  it  is  no  treasure,  and 
if  it  be  no  treasure,  it  belongeth  not  to  the  King,  for  it  must  be  treasure- 
trove.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  veyns  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  grounds  of 
subjects  belong  to  the  King  by  his  prerogative,  for  they  are  royall  mines, 
but  not  of  any  other  metall  wliatsoover  in  subjects'  grounds. 

"  Wheresoever  hidden. — Whether  it  be  of  ancient  time  hidden  in  the 
ground,  or  in  the  roof  or  walls  or  other  part  of  a  castle,  house,  building, 
ruines,  or  elsewhere,  so  as  the  owner  cannot  be  known. 

"  Whereof  no  person  can  prove  any  property. — For  it  is  a  certain  rule. 
Quod  thesaurus  nun  competit  regi,  nisi  quando  nemo  scit  qui  abscondit 
thesaurum."  ** 

Thus  much  Sir  Edward  Coke  ;  and  this,  resting  on  the 
highest  possible  authority,  is  (with  the  amendment  lately 
added  to  it  by  Sir  George  Lewis's  "  Circular  to  the  Police") 
the  present  law  of  the  subject. 

We  may  well  pass  over  other  writers  till  w^e  come  to 
Blackstone,  wdiose  commentary  on  the  law  of  this  subject 
has  been  sometimes  a  little  misunderstood.  After  stating 
the  law  plainly,  and  almost  exactly  as -Sir  Edward  Coke  had 
stated  it,  as  quoted  above,  he  proceeds  : — "  So  that  it  seems 
it  is  the  hidiucj,  and  not  the  abandoning  of  it  that  gives  the 
King  a  property.''  And,  farther  on  : — ''  It  was  judged 
expedient  to  allow  j^art  of  what  w^as  found  to  the  King, 
which  part  was  assigned  to  be  all  hidden  treasure.  Such  as 
is  casually  lost  and  unclaimed,  and  also  such  as  is  design- 
edly abandoned,  still  remaining  the  right  of  the  fortunate 
finder."  7 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  this  his  definition  of 
the  King's  right  is  intended  to  exclude — or  at  all  events 
icould  exclude — many  buried  objects,  as,  for  instance,  the 
contents  of  graves,  as  being  "  abandoned."  But  such  is  not 
Blackstone's  meaning  :  such  discoveries  must  obviously 
come  under  his  first  category  of  "  hidden."  He  is,  too,  it 
must  be  remembered,  in  these  words  explaining  merely — • 
•assigning  what  seems  (he  qualifies  it  with  the  word  "seems,") 
a  broad  motive  and  reason  for  the  law  which  he  has  just 
plainly  stated,  and  not  by  any  means  stating  actual  law. 
And  his  explanation  amounts  to  this  : — The  argument  of 
the  law,  in  thus  giving  treasure  found  hidden  to  the  King, 

"  Inst.  iii.  p.  132.  ^  Comm.  vol.  i.  p.  297. 
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and  that  not  hidden  to  the  finder,  appears  to  be  tliat  it 
assumes  (as  in  most  cases  it  may  assume)  hidden  treasure 
to  liave  been  hidden  with  an  object,  not  to  have  been 
originally  meant  to  be  finally  abandoned  ;  while  treasure 
lying-  on  the  surHicc,  and  unclaimed,  may  well  be  considered 
to  have  been  placed  there  ignorantly  ;  or,  if  knowingly,  to 
liave  been  really  thrown  away  and  finally  abandoned.  This, 
he  would  say,  seems  to  be  the  broad  and  general  supposition 
on  which  the  law  has  been  framed,  and  which  may  account 
to  us  for  a  distinction  having  been  made  ;  but  that  it  is  law, 
or  even  that  in  particular  cases  the  supposition  will  always 
hold  good,  or  that,  if  not,  the  law  is  to  bend  to  suit  this 
view  of  its  probable  origin,  is  an  interpretation  which 
Blackstone  certainly  never  meant  to  be  put  upon  his 
words.^ 

And,  lastly,  we  come  to  Sir  George  Lewis's  well-known 
"Circular  to  the  Police,"  issued  in  18G0,  which  authorised 
"  the  pa^-ment  to  finders  of  ancient  coins,  gold  and  silver 
ornaments,  or  other  relics  of  antiquity,  of  the  actual  value 
of  the  articles,  on  the  same  being  given  up  for  the  behoof 
of  the  Crowui  :"  and  proceeded, — "In  all  cases  where  it 
shall  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  police  that  such  articles 
liave  been  found,  and  that  the  persons  having  found  them 
refuse  or  neglect  to  give  them  up,  Sir  George  Lewis  desires 
that  measures  may  be  taken  for  their  recover3\"  This  was 
no  doubt  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  Its  only  object  was 
the  public  advantage  ;  and  it  was  founded  upon  much 
justice,  good  sense,  and  liberality,  as  anything  of  such 
authorship  could  not  fail  to  be.  But,  imfortunatel}'',  owing 
to  one  or  two  inherent  defects,  it  has,  as  is  generally 
admitted,  missed  its  object,  and  contributed  to  complicate 
the  difl&culty  which  it  sought  to  remove.     Its  great  defects 

*  I    have   been   anxious   to  leave   no  plain  wortis,  "treasure  found  hidden  in 

doubt  upon   this    point,   because  it  has  tlie  earth,"  writers  upon   the   law  have 

been  sometimes  asserted,  and  lately  witli  not  always  had  an  opportunity  of  apprc- 

some  prominence,  that  treasure  found  in  elating    the    full    scope    of    its    words, 

graves,  as  in  these  days  it  is  so  often  Blackstone's   explanation    is   thus    based 

found,    cannot    be    claimed    under   this  upon  a  faulty  and  inexhaustive  division 

franchise  ;  and  these  words  of  Blackstone  of  the  subject.     That  it  was,   however, 

have  been  cited  in  proof  of  the  assertion.  really    contemplated    that    these    plain 

The   truth  is,  with  respect  to  graves,  words  of  the  law  did,  and  should  include 

that  it  has  not  always  been  contemjilated  treasure  found   in  graves,  we  may  infer 

that  they  would  be  rifled  to  the  extent  with  some  certainty  from  our  very  oldest 

to  which  we,  in  the  cause  of  science,  now  statute  law  extant  on  the  subject,  which 

rifle  them  ;  and,  although  our  law  most  embraces,   as    I    have    quoted,    treasure 

clearly  includes  such  discoveries  in  its  found  "  in  ecclcsid  vel  cimitcno." 
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I  take  to  be  these  : — 1 .  That,  in  asserting  the  claim  of  the 
Crown  to  all  "  rehcs  of  antiquity '"  (and  not  to  gold,  silver, 
and  coins,  only),  it  claimed,  as  we  have  seen,  too  much,  and 
perplexed  the  question.  And,  2.  That,  in  the  absence  of 
any  expression  of  intention  as  to  what  would  become  of 
treasure  so  consigned  to  Government,  it  generated  a 
suspicion  and  ill-feeling  which  was  quite  unnecessary,  and 
which  the  new  feature  of  the  employment  of  the  police  in 
the  matter  was  perhaps  not  calculated  to  lessen.  Its 
result  has  been,  undoubtedly,  that  the  law  has  been  quite 
as  industriousl}^  evaded  as  ever.  And  though,  in  the  well 
known  Hastings  case  the  offenders^  were  caught,  and  most 
deservedly  punished  ;  and  in  other  cases,  as  for  instance  in 
the  Eccles  case,  the  finder  received  from  Government  (rather 
tardily,  it  is  true)  the  full  intrinsic  value  of  his  discovery  ; 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  enough  has  not  yet  been  done  to 
place  the  law  upon  its  proper  footing,  or  to  give  the  public 
the  full  advantage  of  it. 

Before,  then,  we  proceed  to  think  of  the  future,  let  there 
be  no  doubt  of  the  law  of  the  question.  The  Crown,  or  its 
occasional  grantee,  claims  all  gold,  silver,  and  coin  found 
buried  or  hidden.  The  finder  claims  everything  else,  i.  e., 
gold,  silver,  or  coin  found  not  hidden  ;  and  all  other  disco- 
veries, whether  found  hidden  or  not  (provided,  of  course,  in 
ever}'-  case  no  owner  can  be  found).  The  very  prevalent 
impression  that  landlords  can  claim,  and  the  exaggerated 
ideas  of  the  rights  of  lords  of  manors,  are  errors  that  can- 
not be  too  diligently  eradicated.^ 

'   Not    the     comparatively    innocent  to  the  man  who  picked  them  up,  and  not 

finder,  as  has  been  supposed,  who  erred  to  the  tradesman    on  whose  floor  they 

in  ignorance  both  of  the  law  and  of  the  were  found,  and  in  whose  custody,  pend- 

value    of  his  discovery,  and  was  much  ing  claim,  they  had  been  left. ; 

*'  more   sinned    against    than    sinning ;  "  Another  error   which    I    have   heard 

but  the  rogues  who  robbed  both  him  of  boldly  put  forward  may  perhaps  be  re- 

his  price  and  the  public  of  their  relics,  futed  in   this   place,  viz.,    that  a  single 

aud  who  might  to  great  advantage  have  coin  cannot  constitute  what  is  called  "a 

served  their  full  term  of  sentence  at  the  treasure,"  and  is  not  therefore  under  the 

treadmill,  from  which  a  mistaken  kind-  law.     The  smallest  piece  of  gold,  silver, 

ness  (must  we  not  think  ?)  relieved  them.  or  coin,  is  just  so  much  "  thesaurus,''  or 

'  The  claim  of  finders  as  against  land-  "  treasure,"  which  is,  in  its  legal  sense,  a 

lords  is  well  illustrated  by  the  case  of  noun  of  quantity  and  not  of  multitude. 

Bridges  v.  Hawksworth.  21   L.  J.   N.  S.  and    equivalent    to    "  gold,   silver,    and 

Q.  B.  75,  tried  in  the  Queen's  Bench  a  money."      Those   who   have   made   this 

few  years  ago  (see  also  Armory  v.  Dela-  mistake  are,  in  fact,  misled  by  their  own 

mirie.  Smith's  L.  C.  151),  where  a  roll  of  use  of  the  phrase  "  a  treasure,"  which  is 

bank  notes  picked  up  inside  a  shop,  for  unknown  to  our  law ;  as  we  do  not  say 

whicli  no  owner  appeared  after  sufiicient  ''a  gold,"'  or  "a  money,"  so  neither  do 

advertisement,  were  adjudged  to  belong  we  say,  legally  and  strictly,  "  a  ti'easure." 
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II.  And  this  brings  us  to  tlic  second  \rdvl  of  our  subject. 
Having  brought  down  the  history  of  tliis  francliise  to  our 
own  time,  and  sliown  it  to  exist,  clearly,  and  to  a  really 
Avcll-defincd  extent,  in  the  Crown  or  its  occasional  grantees, 
I  come  with  great  diffidence  to  the  question — "  What  should 
the  Crown  do  with  if?"  How  can  this  existing  right  best 
be  exercised  for  the  public  advantage  'i 

It  has  been  sometimes  suggested  that  the  Crown  should 
exercise  this  right  by  abdicating  it — should  now,  and  for 
ever,  waive  all  claims  of  the  sort,  and  vest  all  discoveries  in 
the  finder.  It  is  urged  that  as  long  as  any  claims  clash 
with  his,  there  will  be  an  inducement  to  the  finder  to  con- 
ceal and  to  melt.  That  the  Crown  would  lose  little,  the 
landlord  be  benefited  much.  That  competition  would  arise, 
and  higher  prices  would  ensure  greater  care.  That  the 
relics  would,  sooner  or  later,  by  sale  or  gift,  come  to  the 
jmblic  museums. — I  think  I  have  stated,  shortly  but  fully, 
the  arguments  of  those  who  u])hold  this  view. 

With  much  deference  to  those  who  put  forth  these  sug- 
gestions, I  confess  that  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  see  the 
advantages  held  out  by  their  scheme.  To  resist  the  ten- 
dency to  conceal  and  melt,  surely  other  methods  may  be 
adopted.  It  is  a  new  policy  to  resist  theft  by  giving  the 
thief  what  he  covets  !  Imagine  a  Cornhill  jeweller  address- 
ing a  burglar,^ — "  It  is  a  great  tiouble  to  me  to  keep  my 
])remises  safe  from  your  gang.  Here,  take  the  j^roperty, 
and  let  us  have  no  more  fuss  about  it  I "  That  the 
Crown  would  lose  little,  is  perfectly  true, — nothing  at  all 
Ave  may  say  ;  but  the  public,  for  whom  the  Crown  is  trus- 
tee, would  lose  a  very  great  deal  ;  Avhile  the  landlord 
appears  just  as  far  from  his  imaginary  claim  as  before. 
Competition  would,  no  doubt,  arise,  but  would  infallibly 
bring  with  it  dispersion  :  and  it  is  easy  for  the  Crown  to 
oflfur  such  a  price  or  reward  as  will  make  all  possible  care 
worth  while  to  the  finder,  without  in  effect  subjecting  each 
discovery  to  a  vague  species  of  auction  through  the  neigh- 
bourhood, with  the  view  of  benefit  to  his  pocket.  And, 
lastly,  to  expose  such  discoveries  to  all  the  risks  of  ignorant 


It  is  not  "  rt  treasure-trove,"  or  " treasures-  Bln;,'le  coiii,  aiul  I  recomineuJ  those  wlio 

trove,"  but  '■  tr-^asiire-trovt."    It  has  even  think  so  to  st.Ml  one  from  a  ueighhour'a 

been  gravely  urged  that  the  maxim  ''  de  collection  and.  try  ! 
minimis  iton  curat   lea-,''  will   iipplj'  to  a 

VOL.  xxn.  ^ 
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and  careless  ownersliip,  in  order  that  tliey  may  (if  not  lost 
or  destroyed)  perhaps,  and  some  day,  revert  to  the  public  ; — 
to  cast  them  on  waters  so  wide,  with  so  vague  a  hope  of 
finding  tliem,  and  after  so  many  days  ; — seems  as  eminently 
unwise  a  mode  of  proceeding  as  can  well  be  adopted. 
These  proposals  will  be  found  invariably  to  emanate  from 
private  collectors,  and  cannot  fail  to  bear  the  suspicion, 
that  while  others  are  devising  how  to  secure  to  such  disco- 
veries their  greatest  public  and  scientific  value,  these  propo- 
sers are,  perhaps  insensibly,  devising  means  to  a  much 
smaller  end — how  best  such  discoveries,  in  any  state,  may 
be  made  available  to  private  purchase. 

Some  remarks  against  these  suicidal  suggestions,  con- 
tained in  the  pamphlet  published  six  years  ago  by  the  late 
Mr.  Rhind,  are  so  apt  that  I  will  quote  them  here.  They 
were  written,  it  must  be  remembered,  before  the  issue  of  the 
"  Circular  to  the  Pohce,"  and  in  the  days  when  the  claim 
of  the  Crown  was  exerciseable  without  any  benefit  or 
remuneration  to  the  finder  ;  so  that  much  of  them  applies 
with  double  force  to  the  state  of  things  at  present  existing. 

"  Exaggerated  expectations  are  frequently  entertained  of  the  number  of 
valuable  relics  which  would  be  saved  from  the  crucible  by  obtaining  what  is 
called  free-trade  in  antiquities.  Those  who  have  practically  had  occasion 
to  investigate  the  circumstances  usually  attending  such  atfairs,  know  very 
well  that  dread  of  having  his  prize  wrested  from  him  by  the  officers  of  the 
Crown  is  far  from  being  the  only  reason  which  induces  many  a  discoverer 
to  doom  his  golden  find.  lie  is  commonly  a  labourer  or  a  small  cotter, 
probably  in  an  out-of-the-way  district.  He  may  or  he  may  not  know  of  the 
royal  right ;  but  he  has  an  impression  that  the  landlord  might  require 
possession  to  be  ceded  to  him  ;  or  he  wishes  to  keep  the  matter  quiet  so  as 
to  have  a  hopeful  search  all  to  himself  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lucky  spot  ;  or 
he  has  the  natural  feeling  not  to  publish  his  piece  of  good  fortune,  any 
more  than  he  would  proclaim  the  amount  of  his  deposit  in  the  savings' 
bank,  or  of  the  little  hoard  in  the  corner  of  his  chest.  Do  what  he  can 
some  rumour  of  the  discovery  will  probably  circulate  in  the  neighbouring 
village  or  hamlet,  which  under  a  proper  method  of  supervision  might 
perhaps  reach  ears  that  could  turn  it  to  good  account,  but  which  with  the 
free-trade  system  would  speedily  die  away  fruitless,  as  no  one,  even  if  he 
chanced  to  be  a  person  that  cared,  could  insist  upon  answers  to  inquiries. 
And  thus  the  objects,  concealed  very  likely  for  a  time  (many  months,  as  I 
have  sometimes  known),  are  eventually  sold,  it  may  be  to  a  passing  pedlar, 
to  a  watchmaker,  not  probably  in  the  nearest  town  ;  or  the  finder  may  send 
them  to  a  friend,  or  personally  convey  them,  for  disposal  in  one  of  the  large 
cities,  usually  to  the  pawnbrokers,  or  to  working  jewellers.  It  is  sufficiently 
likely  that  in  the  course  of  time  many  of  these  buyers  would  ascertain  that, 
instead  of  melting  down  relics  which  might  come  into  their  hands,  it  would 
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be  more  profitalilo  to  try  and  ol)taiii  (he  cxtravar^niit  fancy  prices  wliioli 
collectors,  as  well  pultlic  as  private,  arc  soinetiinos  disposed  to  <rive  ;  and  it 
might  even  happen  eventually  that  in  some  instances  this  inducement 
would  operate  direct  upon  the  finders.  But  from  what  has  been  said  of 
their  usual  motives  for  secrecy,  it  is  very  evident  that  their  general  policy 
would  be  a  quiet  8:ile  to  such  middlemen  as  have  been  indicated,  or  a  covert 
transporting  of  the  treasure,  if  considerable,  to  one  of  the  lartre  towns; 
and  so,  in  one  way  or  the  other,  the  relics  would  come  into  the  market 
scarcely  even  with  evidence  of  authenticity,  almost  certainly  with  no  trust- 
worthy account  of  the  circumstances  in  which  they  had  been  discovered, 
probably  with  no  definite  specification,  except  a  suspicious  assertion  of  the 
locality,  perhaps  county,  whore  they  had  been  procured  ;  and  therefore 
they  would  be  deprived  of  any  higher  scientific  utility  or  significance  than 
if  they  had  been  manufactured  yesterday  in  Birmingham."- 

The  advocates  of  this  cession  by  the  Crown  seem  to  me, 
moreover,  to  lose  sight  of  the  fjict  that  the  right  of  Treasure- 
Trove  is  not  in  every  case  the  Crown's  to  cede.  Regarding 
the  Crown  as  trustee  for  the  public,  the  public  might,  it  is 
true,  not  unfairly  ask  it  to  yield  its  claim,  were  such  a  course 
clearly  desirable.  But  the  lords  of  manors,  with  private 
claims  to  this  franchise  by  ancient  grant  (and  the}'  would  be 
found,  I  suspect,  more  numerous  than  is  often  supposed,)  are 
concerned  in  no  such  trust,  and  over  these  the  public  has  no 
claim  in  the  world.  Any  measure  of  this  nature  must, 
therefore,  necessarily  be  partial  and  incomjolete,  and  leave 
the  matter  only  more  perplexed  and  unsatisfactory  than 
before  ;  unless,  indeed,  it  is  contemplated  to  investigate  and 
either  purchase  or  arbitrarily  appropriate  all  these  private 
rights  also, — a  measure  wdiich  could  not  but  raise  more 
difficulty  and  opposition  than  it  could  hope  to  sui-vive.  Un- 
advisable  as  it  appears  to  alter  the  statute  law  upon  this 
subject,  would  it  not  also  be  found  impracticable  1  Should 
not,  on  both  grounds,  our  efforts  at  reform  be  directed  to 
the  mode  in  which  the  law  is  carried  out  and  applied  1 

Again,  let  us  suppose  for  a  moment  the  claim  of  the  Crown 
waived,  and  consider  the  result.  The  old  and  present 
squabble  between  landlord,  tenant,  lord  of  manor,  and  finder 


'  The  Law  of  Treasure-Trove,  by  A.  n-itiiredly  with  some  of  those  childish 
Henry  Rhind.  Edinburgh,  1858.  P.  14.  quibbles  on  the  law,  with  which  thia 
See,  too,  a  paper  by  ^Mr.  Irving  in  question  ever  and  auon  becomes  unfortu- 
the  Journal  of  tiie  Archaeological  Asso-  nately  eiicuinbered,  the  brothers-germau 
cia^ion  for  1859,  vol.  xv.  p.  81,  which  to  some  of  later  birth  which  I  have  men- 
contains  much  that  is  good  and  valuable,  tioued  in  a  former  note, 
and  is  weak  only  in  dealing  too  good- 
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renewed  with  double  force  ;  tenant  against  landlord,  both 
against  lord  of  manor,  and  all  against  finder ;  concealment 
by  the  latter  rifer  than  before  ;  pedlars  and  hawkers  in  deeper 
clover  than  ever.  All  this  confusion  and  mischief  would 
infallibly  result,  uncontrolled  and  never  again  controllable, 
were  the  strong  arm  of  the  Crown  once  removed. 

I  have  heard  landlords,  however,  advocate  this  cession  to 
the  fmder  on  this  very  ground,  that  they  would  thus  regain 
their  legitimate  influence  in  the  matter,  and  by  their  power 
over  the  finder  secure  to  themselves  what  they  regard,  how- 
ever erroneously,  as  their  own  by  natural  right.  Given  a 
landlord,  resident,  popular,  and  an  antiquary  ;  an  estate  in  a 
ring  fence  ;  a  contented  and  honest  peasantry,  with  an  un- 
controllable impulse  to  bring  all  their  doubts  and  confide  all 
their  secrets  to  their  squire  as  to  a  father, — and  I  am  not 
sure  that,  considering  all  things,  a  better  machinery  could  be 
devised,  or  one  more  practically  calculated  for  the  good  of 
science.  In  a  few  instances  all  these  conditions  are,  no 
doubt,  realised,  and  notably  in  the  case  of  a  landlord  who 
has  more  than  once  brought  his  views  on  the  subject  forward. 
But  take  England  by  the  acre,  and  will  a  thousandth  part 
of  her  be  found  so  happily  situated "?  Is  not  this  Utopia, 
rather  than  England,  and  can  it  be  for  a  moment  thought  of 
as  a  basis  for  legislation  "? 

Preserving  then,  for  all  these  reasons,  the  present  law, 
how  can  we  place  its  application  on  a  proper  footing "? 

The  object  which  we  wish  to  achieve  may  be  said  to  be 
twofold.  First,  to  preserve  antiquities  from  the  tendency  to 
conceal  and  melt  them  immediately  after  their  discovery  ; 
secondly,  when  so  preserved,  to  keep  them  from  a  second 
burial^perhaps  eventual  loss  or  destruction  after  all — in 
unappreciating  hands.  It  is  useless  to  legislate  for  preserva- 
tion in  the  first  case  if  we  give  all  facilities  for  destruction  in 
the  second  ;  useless  to  save  a  child  in  the  birth,  and  then  to 
starve  it !  In  endeavouring,  then,  to  compass  these  two 
objects,  we  find  that  over  antiquities  other  than  treasure 
proper — other  than  gold,  silver,  and  coin — we  have  no  hold 
beyond  that  of  example  ;  but  that  over  such  as  are  treasure 
we  have  a  hold,  in  this  clear  right  of  the  Crown, — a  hold 
the  moi-e  important  and  responsible  for  this  very  possibility 
of  example.  Having  this  hold,  is  it  not  downright  suicide 
to  give  it  up  ?     I  do  not  say  that  it  is  a  perfect  system,  but 
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it  is  what  wc  liavc  got,  and  all  that  wc  can  get.  Cannot 
very  great  public  advantage  yet  be  gained  from  it  ? 

I  cannot  but  think  Sh-  George  Lewis's  scheme  right  in  the 
main,  and  based  upon  sound  [.rinciplcs.  A  similar  scheme 
is  admitted  to  be  working  well  in  Scotland  (where,  however, 
as  in  Denmark  and  other  countries  once  purely  feudal, 
seems  to  exist  the  advantage  of  a  recognised  Government 
claim  to  all  discovered  antiquities).  But  even  there  we  hear 
loud  complaints  on  one  subject  (which  is  also  one  of  the 
very  deticiencies  which  I  am  anxious  to  point  out  in  our 
own  system),  the  dislribidion  of  the  objects  when  saved, 
and  the  general  ignorance  which  prevails  as  to  their  ultimate 
destiny. 

I  think  that — 

1.  A  clear  understanding  upon  this  point,  the  destiny  of 
antiquities  thus  secured  by  Government ; 

2.  A  corrected  and  well-defined  statement  of  what  articles 
Government  may  and  will  claim  ; 

3.  The  addition  of  an  offer  to  purchase  wdiat  it  does  not 
claim,  to  that  of  a  remuneration  (and  it  should  be  slightly 
raised)  for  what  it  docs  claim  ; — and 

4.  The  elimination,  as  much  as  possible,  of  the  police 
element  from  the  matter  ; 

— are  the  four  chief  reforms  which  the  system  seems  to 
require.  After  this,  all  possible  care  should  be  taken  that  it 
is  perfectly  and  universally  understood  in  every  village  and 
hamlet  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
Sir  George  Lewis's  scheme — rid  of  so  much  of  its  claims  and 
threats  as  is  unwarrantable  ;  rid  of  its  suspicions,  uncertain- 
ties, and  perplexities  ;  rid,  to  some  extent,  of  the  police  ; 
and  more  evidently  based  upon  liberality  and  advantage  to 
the  finder — would  be  found  to  succeed  in  its  object. 

Let  us  take  these  suggested  improvements  in  their  order 
of  requirement. 

First.  The  clear  and  corrected  statement  of  the  Govern- 
ment claim.  I  have  already  shown  what  this  really  is,  and 
wherein  it  diff"ers  from  Sir  George  Lewis's  claim.  The 
claim  is,  in  reality,  perfectly  simple  and  plain,  and  any  per- 
plexity in  the  matter  arises  entirely  from  ignorance.  Li 
whatever  way  the  reform  may  be  effected — by  circulai-, 
placard,  proclamation.  Act  of  Parliament,  &c.— the  greatest 
care  should  be  taken  completely  to  eradicate  this  ignorance. 
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to  define  the  claim  of  the  Crown  correctly,  and  publish  it 
universally,  and  to  let  no  doubt  or  disbelief  form  an  excuse 
for  delay  and  concealment. 

Secondly.  The  addition  of  an  offer  to  purchase  what  is 
not  claimed  by  Government.  What  is  claimed  Sir  George 
Lewis  has  already  offered  to  pay  for  at  its  intrinsic  or 
metallic  value  ;  and  this  price,  I  think,  should  be  increased 
(as,  indeed,  is  only  fair  when  we  consider  its  fancy  market 
value),  for  the  purpose  of  at  once  and  for  ever  outbidding 
the  melting-pot,  which  is  now,  in  a  finder's  calculations,  on  a 
par  with  the  Government  reward.  A  finder  will  not  sell 
dishonestly  at  melting  price  when  he  knows  where  to  come 
honestly  by  a  fancy  price  ;  and  I  think  the  great  object 
should  be  to  foster  the  impression  that  the  Government 
depot,  whatever  it  be,  is  a  better  market  than  the  pack  of 
the  tramp,  or  the  jeweller's  shop  in  the  counti'y  town. 
Let  this  be  a  finder's  first  thought  and  instinct  in  the 
matter,  the  liability  to  get  into  trouble  with  the  police  being 
(as  in  too  many  cases  it  will  always  be)  his  secondary 
thought.  I  would  by  no  means  underrate  the  importance  of 
this  latter  hold  upon  him,  or  be  careless  about  making  him 
fully  aware  of  it ;  but  his  own  pecuniary  advantage  should, 
I  think,  be  made  paramount  to  it,  and  be  his  most  obvious 
guide  in  the  matter.  It  will  then,  too,  be  easy  to  induce 
him  to  bring  instinctively  to  the  same  market  other  dis- 
coveries which  cannot  be  claimed  there,  and  these  Govern- 
ment should,  as  I  have  suggested,  offer  to  purchase  in  the 
same  manner.  In  this  way  the  example  which  our  hold 
upon  treasure  enables  us  to  give  for  other  discoveries  can  be 
exercised  to  the  best  advantage,  and  I  hope  we  may  achieve 
as  much  with  these  too,  by  a  liberal  appeal  to  the  finder's 
interest,  as  the  "  Circular  to  the  Police  "  has  endeavoured  to 
achieve  by  a  mistaken  and  untenable  claim. 

Involved,  however,  in  this  branch  of  the  question  is  the 
great  importance  of  a  speedy  realisation  of  the  reward  or 
purchase-money.  If  a  poor  man  is  to  wait  from  summer  to 
winter,  as  I  believe  the  Eccles  finder  was  doomed  to  wait, 
in  lingering  expectation  of  his  promised  wealth,  we  may  be 
sure  that  the  next  hoard  discovered  in  his  neighbourhood 
will  go  to  a  readier  mai'kct,  its  finder  even  putting  up  with 
a  "smaller  profit"  for  the  sake  of  a  "quicker  return." 
Ought  there  not  to  be  an  officer  of  the  Treasury,  an  expert 
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ill  tlie  matter  of  antiquities,  specially  appointed  for  this  very 
purpose,  to  free  the  discovery  as  much  as  possible  from  the 
delays  so  frequent  in  a  public  office,  and  in  the  present  case 
so  disastrous  to  the  objects  in  view  1  The  subject  seems  of 
sufficient  importance  to  claim  a  special  department  of 
its  own. 

Thirdh'.  For  the  clear  understanding  as  to  the  destiny  of 
antiquities  thus  claimed  or  purchased  by  the  Crown.  The 
general  advantage  of  this  addition  to  the  scheme  is  very 
obvious  ;  but  I  think  it  is  particularly  required  to  resist  the 
local  collector,  who  is  ai^t  to  think  a  little  dilettante  smuf>-<diiK'- 
no  very  heinous  oflence,  and  is  now  the  most  industrious 
evader  of  the  law,  and  often,  it  seems  pretty  plain,  more  to 
blame  than  the  finder  himself  It  is  most  important  to 
counteract  his  influence  ;  and  may  it  not  best  be  done  b}'- 
pleasing  and  pacifying  him  ?  He  has  opportunities  of 
smuggling,  against  which  no  law  or  vigilance  can  possibly 
avail,  and  is  the  niore  inclined  to  exercise  and  encourage 
them,  from  a  not  unreasonable,  and  not  necessarily  selfish, 
fear  and  jealousy,  that  relics — certainly  of  more  interest  and 
value  near  the  spot  of  their  discovery,  and  along  with  others 
of  the  same  local  character,  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
world — will,  when  consigned  to  Government,  become  per- 
haps dispersed,  at  best  remain  almost  unnoticed  in  an 
enormous  national  collection,  and,  in  any  event,  be  certainly 
lost  to  the  neighbourhood.  Without  denying  to  the  British 
iAIuseum  the  right  to  relics  of  great  national  importance, 
may  we  not  bring  these  vigilant  enemies  over  to  the  side  of 
the  LiM^,  by  including  local  museums  also  as  depositories  of 
the  rescued  treasures  \  j\lay  we  not  make  our  poachers,  as 
is  proverbial,  our  best  game-keepers,  by  a  wiser  application 
of  our  archaeological  game-laws,  and  a  wiser  distribution  of 
the  game  preserved  1  ^     There  is  not  a  district  of  England 


3  I  hope  no  one  will  feel  aggrieved  by  next ;  the  principle  is  the  same  in  the 

these   remarks   upon    private    collectors.  rustic's  mind,  which  recks  not  of  scien- 

Tlial  i-elics  smuggled  by  them  (for  smug-  tific  importance  to  the  world,  but  only 

gliug  it  is  when  the  relic  is  treasure)  come  of  pecuniary  advantage  to  himself.     Let 

constantly  into  the  very  best  and  most  them  too   consider   secondly, — however 

conscientious  of  hands,  I  should  beand  am  they   may  lay   the   flattering  unction  to 

the  last  per-on  in  the  world  to  deny  or  their  souls  that  they  are  d<jing  good,  and 

to  doubt;  but  let  them  consider — first,  are  procuring  valuable  records  of  history 

the  example  which  they  set,  for  he  who  to  be  well  cared  foi', — how  long  can  they 

will  sell  fraudulentlj'  to  a  gentleman  one  answer  for  the  continuance  of  this  care? 

day,  will  do  the  same  to  a  tramp  the  — quis  custodiet  ipsos  custodes  ?    Collec- 
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iio\v-a-days  which  has  not  some  public  museum,  or  some  semi- 
public  society,"  well  worthy  of  being  constituted  trustee  of  its 
own  treasures,  and  with  claims  upon  Government  for  such 
possession  indisputably  sti'ong ;  for,  indeed,  what  better 
custodians  of  valuable  records  can  be  found  than  those  most 
immediately  interested  in  their  pi-eservation  ?  To  a  society 
with  the  broad  and  liberal  objects  and  the  nomad  habits  of 
the  Archaeological  Institute,  it  must  be  sufficiently  obvious 
how  real  and  how  great  is  the  importance  of  preserving  local 
discoveries  in  their  own  neighbourhood,  and  how  much 
practical  value  is  gained,  in  every  point  of  view,  by  the 
juxtaposition  of  the  spot  of  discovery  and  the  thing  dis- 
covered. Advantageous,  indeed,  as  such  a  distribution  would 
be  in  deprecating  smuggling  and  furthering  preservation, 
would  it  not  be  still  more  so  in  the  increased  and  permanent 
usefulness  gained  for  the  objects  preserved  1 

Fourtldy, — and  I  have  put  this  point  last,  from  diffidence, 
not  of  the  necessity  for  the  change,  but  of  my  suggestion  for 
a  remedy, — we  come  to  the  possibility^  of  keeping  the  police, 
as  much  as  may  be,  out  of  the  scheme.  Some  Government 
machinery,  open  to  universal  access,  is  necessary,  and  this 
was  what  Sir  George  Lewis  selected.  But  are  the  police  the 
best  1  Does  not  his  scheme  owe  much  of  its  failure  to  the 
air  of  surveillance  and  compulsion  thus  too  obviously  mixed 
up  with  it  1 — which  seems  scarcely  necessar}^,  and  is  very  apt 
to  create  unpleasant  feelings  in  the  class  to  which  we  owe 
most  of  our  discoveries.  Is  not  a  policeman,  too,  pro- 
verbially^ difficult  to  find  in  time  of  need,  and  in  how  many 


t  'i-s  /(are  become  bankrupt,  have  become  its  collecti\'e  value  as  if  actually,  instead 
of  unsound  miud.  and  at  least  mu^t  die.  of  metaphoiically,  brought  down  upon 
Who  can  tell  that  a  future  owner  will  it?  I  fear  that  it  seems  unfreuerous  and 
not  reset  their  Saxou  fibulae  for  his  wife  invidious  to  urtje  such  questions  as  these 
in  the  latest  fashion  of  the  nineteenth  on  many  eulit;htened,  liberal,  and  con- 
century?— or  be  struck  with  the  peculiar  scieutiou^  collectoi-s,  the  pillars  of  anti- 
adaiita'ility  of  their  Early  British  Scries  quariau  science,  wh  >  feel,  as  indeed  they 
to  the  intellectual  amusement  of  chuck-  have  the  best  jiossible  reaso;i  to  feel,  that 
farthing!  He  may  even  think  that  he  their  collection  is  subservient  to  very 
iias  provided  for  this — has  exi^cuted  his  great  public  advantage.  I  can  only  ask 
will,  and  left  his  collection  to  a  museum,  them  to  consider  the  case  iu  the  long 
or  to  trustees,  and  has  made  all  s;xfo.  run ;  ■whether  it  is  not  after  all  plainly 
But  again,  what  shall  make  his  !Ci7/ Siife?  most  for  the  general  good,  that  public 
Is  he  sure  that  it  may  not  be  lost  or  records  should  be  in  public  keeping ;  and 
destroyed?  Is  he  sure  that  it  is  properly  whether  any  law,  which  has  a  tendt-ncy 
di-awn,  and  is  without  flaw  ?  Is  he  sure  to  make  and  keep  them  so,  should  not 
that  his  liabil'ties  at  his  death  may  not  be  encouraged  and  carried  out  t  >  the 
Fwamp  his  personalty,  and  consign  his  ut;ii03t. 
collectiou  to  a  hammer  as  destrucrive  of 
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cases  will  not  tlie  nearest  police-station  be  many  miles 
distant  ? — the  temptation  of  a  readier  market  must  lose  us 
many  a  discovery.  Dealings  with  a  policeman,  moreover, 
are  for  man}''  reasons  regarded  with  suspicion  and  dislike, 
and  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  is  not  every  member 
of  what  I  will  call  the  discovering  class,  who  at  all  times 
chooses  to  face  one  : — the  system  of  preservation  should,  at 
least,  be  made  as  easy  of  carrying  out  as  possible.  Of  the 
crime  of  "  Concealment  of  Treasure-Trove,''  the  police  must, 
of  course,  take  cognizance,  as  of  every  other  rural  crime  ; 
but  where  there  is  no  wish  to  conceal,  and  no  crime,  I  cannot 
but  think  that  the  police-station  is  not  the  best  Government 
de])ut. 

It  has  occurred  to  me,  and  I  wish  to  offer  the  suggestion 
for  what  it  may  be  worth,  that  Government  has  at  its  com- 
mand other  machinery,  which,  while  entirely  free  from 
odium,  fulfils  the  requisite  of  ubiquity  even  better  than  the 
police.  A  gentle  and  popular  machinery,  ramifying  through 
the  whole  country,  with  a  depot  in  the  centre  of  every 
village  and  hamlet,  and  daily  and  most  pleasant  communi- 
cation, or  means  of  communication,  with  every  house  in 
England ;  possessing,  moreover,  the  speediest  and  safest 
and  most  private  means  of  conveyance  to  head-quarters.  A 
machinery  in  its  very  nature  accustomed  to  the  trust  and 
care  of  articles  of  value,  and,  through  a  beneficial  measure 
latel}'  introduced,  already  increasing  daily  in  its  responsi- 
bility for  "  treasure."  I  need  hardly  say  that  I  mean  the 
Post-Ofiice.  If  it  were  a  well-known  fact  in  every  village  in 
England  (and,  here  again,  how  easier  made  known  than  by 
placard  at  the  post-ofiice  1)  that  a  finder  of  hidden  gold, 
silver,  or  coin, — is  not  indeed  its  owner,  and  is  liable  to 
imprisonment  for  keeping  it  or  disposing  of  it, — but  will, 
nevertheless,  receive  in  a  few  days  its  entire  value  and 
something  more,  as  fully  and  surely  as  if  he  were  the  owner, 
by  simply  leaving  it,  with  a  description  of  its  finding  (the 
fuller  the  description  the  more  the  value),  at  his  post-office  ; 
that  of  other  material  so  found  he  is  in  good  truth  the  actual 
owner,  and  may  best  derive  the  benefit  of  his  ownership, 
and  get  the  value  of  his  windfall,  by  dealing  with  it  in  the 
very  same  way ; — would  not  all  motive  and  temptation  to 
concealment  be  gone  at  once  ?  Once  make  him  understand 
that  his  post-office,   while  in  some    cases    his   only  lawful 
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market,  is  also  in  all  cases  his  easiest  and  best ;  that  his 
discovery,  Avhether  his  own  by  law  or  not,  will  there  be 
treated,  in  every  case  alike,  as  if  it  were  his  own  ;  that  when 
it  is  once  safely  lodged  there,  no  one  can  step  in  between 
him  and  his  full  gains  by  the  discovery  ;  and  surely  it  would 
not  be  from  the  labourer  that  further  evasion  of  the  law 
would  arise. 

Thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  suggest  shortly  the  means 
by  which  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  discoveries  of  antiquities 
may,  having  regard  to  w4iat  legal  power  we  hold  over  them, 
best  be  defended  from  their  enemies,  whether  of  the  selhng 
or  the  purchasing  class,  and  best  be  made  available  for 
public  and  scientific  good.  Others  may  wish  for  sweeping 
alterations  of  our  statute  laws,  the  effect  of  which  they 
cannot  foretell,  and  appear  scarcely  even  to  have  considered. 
I  hope  I  may,  at  least,  claim  for  my  own  suggestions  the 
merit  of  simphcity,  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that,  if 
such  a  scheme  were  matured  in  wiser  and  abler  hands,  it 
might  prove  a  not  inadequate  remedy  for  the  existing  evils. 


A  FEW  NOTES  ON  SOME  CHURCHES  NEAR  WARWICK, 

CY  EDWARD  \V.  GODWIN,  F.S.A. 

Towards  the  end  of  our  last  congress  I  received  an  invita- 
tion from  j\Ir,  John  Fethcrston,  jun.,  to  accompany  liim 
on  a  visit  to  some  village  churches  north  of  Warwick.  The 
arrangements  at  the  AVarwick  meeting  for  inspecting  build- 
ings of  this  class,  which  on  some  previous  occasions  proved 
peculiarly  attractive,  seemed  to  be  very  limited,  and  I  gladly 
accepted  the  kind  offer  of  the  Honorary  Curator  of  the  local 
Archrcological  Society.  The  results  of  this  day's  excursion 
I  have  here  related,  so  that  others  may  share  in  the 
pleasure  and  instruction  which  I  thence  derived. 

The  churches  visited  were  those  of  Haseley,  Baddesley 
Clinton,  Rowington,  Lapworth,  Packwood,  and  Knowle.  All 
these  are  built  on  the  ship  type,  which  appears  to  have 
largely  obtained  throughout  the  county.  The  churches  of 
Haseley,  Baddesley  Clinton,  and  Packwood  are  small,  each 
being  composed  of  nave,  chancel,  and  western  tower.  At 
Knowle  there  is  a  very  large  development  of  the  same 
simple  arrangement,  with  north  and  south  aisles  and  two 
chancels,  one  east  of  the  other.  The  church  of  Lapworth 
has  aisles  of  four  bays,  but  the  tower  is  on  the  north  side 
and  detached.  Lastly,  that  of  Rowington  possesses  a  central 
tower  with  quasi  transepts,  better  described  as  recesses,  a 
nave  with  aisles  of  two  bays,  two  chancels  as  at  Knowle,  and 
a  late  north  aisle  to  the  chancel  and  tower  ;  the  latter  has 
consequently  lost  its  north  recess  on  the  ground  plan. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  slight  general  sketch,  that  the 
churches  at  Rowington  and  Lapworth  are  of  an  unusual  and 
interesting  character.  Through  the  kindness  of  the  vicar,  the 
Rev.  P.  B.  Brodie,  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Warwickshire 
Archaeological  Society,  I  have  been  furnished  with  a  care- 
fully measured  ground-plan  of  his  church  at  Rowington.^     I 

'  A  ground-plan,  south-east  view,  in-  published  in  1858,  by  the  Warwicksiiire 

terior  view,  with  some   details  of  tliia  Nat.    Hist,    and   Arch.  Societj,   vol.  ii. 

cliurch,  have  been  given  in  the  Notices  p.  67- 
of  Churches  in  the  Deanery  of  Warwick, 
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have  added  other  plans,  showing  the  growth  or  overgrowth 
of  the  building,  from  the  twelfth  century  to  the  sixteenth. 
Of  the   Norman   church   there   are    scarcely    any    visible 
remains.      A  flat  pilaster  buttress  against  the  north  wall 
and  possibly  the  stoup  are  as  early  as  the  twelfth  century  ; 
but,  although  nearly  all  the  Norman  work  has  given  place 
to  Early  Decorated,  the  proportions  of  the  latter  style  as 
here  exhibited,  taken  in  conjunction  with   other  features, 
seem  to  indicate  a  pre-existing  Norman  arrangement,  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  present  church,  and  I  have  little  doubt 
that  the  walls  of  the  nave,  aisles,  and  tower,  stand  upon 
Norman   foundations.      Thus,  for   instance,    the   walls   are 
betw^een  3  ft.  and  4  ft.  thick,  while  the  nave  is  only  14  ft. 
wide,  and  the  aisles  not  even  so  much  as  5  ft.  wide.     The 
length  of  the  nave  is  31  ft.,  but  the  w^est  wall  is  wholly  late 
Perpendicular,  as  if  the  builders  in  the  Decorated  period  had 
left  untouched  the  Norman  fa9ade,  which  was,  as  a  rule,  the 
best  part  of  a  Norman  church.     For  w^e  can  scarcely  suppose 
that  the  west  wall  was  ever  Decorated,  inasmuch  as  the 
Middle-Pointed  work  throughout  the  church  is  admirably 
executed,  and  the  builders  of  the  Perpendicular  period  would 
hardly  have  pulled  down  a  good  west  w^all,  unless  for  the 
purpose  of   re-modeling  the  church,  a  purpose  which  they 
evidently  did  not  entertain,   if  we  may  judge   from  their 
work,  which  is  suited  and  fitted  to  ■  the  earlier  work  in  a 
spirit  of  modesty  by  no  means  common  to  the  time.     Turn- 
ing now  to  the  Decorated  period  we  have  north  and  south 
doorwa3''s,  low  and  broad,  with  very  elegantly  proportioned 
arches  continuous,  of  two  orders  chamfered.     These   door- 
ways are  opposite  to  one  another,  and  in  the  easternmost 
bays.     To  the  east  of  the  south  door  is  a  bold  three-light 
window,  with  uncusped  tracery  of  the  form  known  as  reti- 
culated ;  a  similar  window  occurs  in  the  tower-recess.     The 
nave-arches  are  of  two  orders,  chamfered,  and  surmounted 
by  hood-moldings  of  a  peculiar  form.     The  eastern  responds 
are  of  considerable  depth,  and  serve   as  buttresses  to  the 
lateral  arches  of  the  tower.     In  the  erection  of  this  tower 
every  precaution  seems  to  have  been  taken  to  strengthen 
piers  wdiich  in  themselves  appear  to  be  of  excessive  strength. 
To  such  an  extent  were  these  precautions  carried,  that  w^e 
find  solid  walls  where  we  usually  see  arches,  viz.,  between 
the  aisles  and  transepts,  or  recesses.     The  tower  arches  are 
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very  bold  and  thick,  ot"  five  clianifered  orders,  the  superior 
orders  ^vithin  the  tower  interpenetratin<^.  This  exliibition 
of  unnecessary  strength  a])pears  as  if  it  had  been  the  result 
of  a  warnhig  such  as  would  be  occasioned  by  the  fall  of 
a  Norman  tower  ;  it  might,  however,  be  suggested  that 
this  great  strength  was  })lanned  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
a  S])ire,  but  I  liave  failed  to  find  any  indication  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  tower  which  would  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  si)ire  was  intended.  The  original  chancel  extends 
one  bay  eastward  of  the  tow^er  ;  the  old  east  wall  is  pierced 
by  a  Perpendicular  arch  leading  to  the  second  chancel.  In 
the  east  ^Yall  there  is  a  ])ecorated  window  which  appears 
to  have  been  reset,  and  luight  therefore  have  been  removed 
from  the  east  end  of  the  Decorated  church,  which  only 
extended  as  far  as  the  site  of  the  Perpendicular  chancel- 
arch.  In  this  church  are  an  early  fourteenth  century 
chest;  a  monumental  incised  slab,  dated  1558,  with  the 
figures  of  John  Oldnall,  bailiff  of  llowington,  and  his  wife 
"  Isbell ; "  an  altar-slab,  measuring  G  ft.  9  in.  by  2  ft.  6  in.  ; 
a  few  decorative  pavement  tiles  ;  some  open  seats  ;  some 
pieces  of  thirteenth  century  glass ;  and  a  fragment  of  oak 
screen-work.  The  tower  rises  one  stage  above  the  roof- 
I'idge,  and  is  capped  with  a  battlemented  parapet. 

The  church  of  Lap  worth  "^  is  planned  with  nave  and  aisles 
of  four  bays,  a  chancel  of  two  bays,  and  a  north  chapel  of 
one  bay.  The  whole  fabric  appears  to  have  been  rebuilt 
soon  after  it  came  into  the  final  possession  of  Morton  Col- 
lege (1276)  ;  its  style  is  Early  Decorated.  A  great  part  of 
the  body  of  the  church  has  been  rebuilt  in  the  Perpendi- 
cular period,  to  which  also  belong  a  detached  tower  and 
spire  on  the  north  side,  and  a  singular  two-storied  structure, 
possibly  a  relic-house,  attached  to  the  west  end.  The  early 
work  of  the  nave  appears  in  three  trefoliated  lancets  of 
equal  height  in  the  west  wall,  the  central  and  the  south  light 
having,  however,  been  blocked  up  by  the  supposed  relic- 
house.  In  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel  is  a  single  lancet 
of  the  same  design  as  those  in  the  west  end,  but  with  an 
additional  jamb  molding  ;  in  the  south  wall  are  a  square 

2  An  account  of  Lapworth   Church  is  "I'elic-house"  above  described,  may  there 

given  iu  the  Notices  of  the  Churches  of  be  found.     That  remarkable  structure  is 

Warwickshire  before  cited,  vol.  ii.  p.  14.  there   designated  a   "  West    Porch   and 

A  ground-plan,  south   view,  and  a  west  ChapeL" 
view  showing  the  exterior  of  the  curious 
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low-side  ^Yinclow  and  two  broad  three-light  windows,  pecu- 
liarly interesting,  as  exhibiting  two  developments  of  tracery 
on  one  design,  viz.  three  lights  under  one  arch  pierced  in  the 
spandrils.  I  have  giv^n  sketches  of  these  windows  (see  wood- 
cuts, figures  III.jIV.).  The  wall  of  the  south  aisle  of  the  nave, 
from  the  eastern  jamb  of  the  doorway  westward,  is  thicker 
than  any  other  part  of  that  w\all.  The  doorway  itself,  and 
two  blocked  up  low  lancet-lights  westward,  show  that  this 
thicker  wall  belongs  to  the  thirteenth  century  church.  The 
arches  of  the  north  chapel  and  the  priest's  door  in  the 
south  wall  of  the  chancel  are  of  the  same  early  character. 
The  difference  of  masonry  visible  over  the  chancel  arch 
marks  the  pitch  of  the  Early  English  roof,  and  shows  that 
the  Early  English  church  had  no  clerestory,  and  that  the 
roofs  of  the  nave  and  aisles  w^ere  continuous  or  very  nearly  so. 
The  Perpendicular  work  is  extremely  rich  for  village  work  ; 
the  hoodmoldings  of  many  of  the  windows  are  crocketed 
and  finialed,  and  have  very  large  sculptured  terminations. 
The  clerestory  windows  are  of  the  square-headed  form  so 
common  in  Warwickshire,  the  greatest  development  of  which 
is  met  with  at  Coventry.  The  tow^er  is  very  plain,  but 
finely  proportioned,  if  we  shut  out  the  buttresses,  which 
rather  interfere  with  its  gradation.  The  great  feature  of 
the  church,  however,  is  the  small  two-storied  Perpendicular 
structure  attached  to  the  west  end  of  the  nave,  called  by 
some  antiquaries  a  "chantry-chapel ;'"  a  chantry  being  recorded 
in  Pat.  47  Edw.  III.  to  have  been  founded  in  a  certain 
chapel  adjoining  the  church  by  Richard  de  Montfort  and 
others,  as  hereafter  mentioned.^  The  lower  story  of  this 
possibly  unique  edifice  is  nothing  more  than  a  vaulted 
passage,"*  6  feet  2  inches  wide  and  about  9  feet  3  inches  long, 


^  Dugdale  has  printed  the  long  list  of  that  the  chapel  on  the  north  side  of  the 

persons  enumerated  in  the  endowment,  chancel  may  have  heen  that  of  Our  Lady; 

for  whose  welfare  daily  mass  was  to  be  it  is  so  described  by  Dr.  Thomas,  in  his 

said  in  honor  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  St.  edition  of  Dugdale,  vol.  ii.  p.  791,  where 

Thomas  the  Martyr,  and  All  Saints.    The  he  notices  a  supposed  conti'ivance  in  the 

chapel    is    described    in    another    docu-  loft  above,  whereby  a  person  concealed 

meut  as  the  Chapel  of  Our  Lady  and  St.  might  give  movement  to  the  image  of  the 

Thomas;    the   first    chantry-jriest   was  Blessed  Virgin  placed  in  a  niche  below, 

appointed  49  Edw.  IIL     The  lands  and  Two  brackets  for  images  against  the  east 

rents  with   which  it   was   endowed   by  wall  of  this  north  chapel  are  figured  in 

vainous  persons  were  considerable.     See  the  Notices  of  Churches,  ut  supra,  p.  24. 

Dugdale's  account  of  Lapworth,  and  the  ■■  The  groining  does  not  now  exist,  the 

Notices   of   Churches   of   Warwickshire  springing  stones  only  remain. 
before  cited,  p.  16.     It  must  be  observed 
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Pack  wood,  height  3  ft.  Paddoslcy  Clinton. 


Chancel  Windo-we, 
Lapworth  Church. 
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with  open  archways  nortli  and  south  ;  on  the  west  in  this  pas- 
sage arc  two  doorways,  and  two  nc'wel  staircases  lead  from  the 


Western  Porch  or  Vaulted  Passage  leading  N.  and  S.,  Lapworth  Church. 

lower  or  ground  floor  to  the  upper  story.  The  juxtaposition 
of  these  two  staircases,  the  position  of  their  doorways,  the 
vaulted  passage-way,  and  the  small  size  of  the  chamber 
above  it,  all  indicate  that  the  place  must  have  been  designed 
with  a  view  to  facilitate  the  ingress  and  egress  of  a  number 
of  persons.  The  purpose  of  this  building,  and  the  peculiarly 
low  position  of  the  blocked-up  lancet  windows  westward  of 
the  south  door  of  th^  south  aisle,  may  perhaps  be  explained 
by  the  gift  of  Ivo  Pipard  (6th  Edward  I.)  of  a  messuage 
and  lands  and  24  pence  per  annum,  for  the  maintenance  of 
two  wax  candles,  one  to  burn  before  the  altar  of  St.  James, 
the  other  "  to  burn  before  the  reliques.''^  The  low  lancet- 
windows,  possibly,  were  designed  for  the  exhibition  of  these 
"  rehques,"  in  the  general  rebuilding  of  the  church,  which 
may  have  taken  place  during  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  and 
probably  between  1276  and  1280.  In  1374,  Richard  de 
Montfort  founded  a  chantry  here ;  and,  throughout  the 
fifteenth  century,  lamps  and  candles  were  bequeathed  to 
the  church  by  various  persons,  to  burn  before  the  Rood, 
the  altar  of  the  Blessed  Mary  in  the  chancel,  and  the  altar 
of  St.  James.  In  1467,  an  indulgence  of  forty  days  was 
granted  to  all  who  should  attend  mass  at  the  altar  of  St. 
Katharine.  These  facts,  taken  in  connection  with  the  rich 
character  of  the  later  portions  of  the  building,  are  evidences 

*  Dugdiilo'a  Hist,  of  Warwickshire,  Dr.  Thomas" .s  edit.,  p.  791. 
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of  the  growing  importance  of  the  church  at  Lapworth  during 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
building  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave  may  have  been  one  of 
the  first  of  the  works  in  the  Perpendicular  period,  and 
devised  for  the  better  exhibition  of  certain  relics,  and  the 
better  accommodation  of  those  who  came  to  visit  them.  It 
should  be  noted  that  this  supposed  relic-house  is  not  placed 
in  the  centre  of  the  west  front,  but  some  few  feet  south  of 
the  centre.  By  this  arrangement  only  two  lancet-windows 
of  the  west  front  were  enclosed,  the  northernmost  light 
being  left  free.  The  centre  light,  one  of  the  two  thus 
enclosed,  is  now  used  as  a  cupboard,  the  other  serves  as 
a  doorway  to  the  organ-gallery.  These  are  so  much 
modernized,  that  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  ascertain  how 
they  were  treated  by  the  builders  of  the  relic-house. 

The  church  at  Haseley  lies  a  little  off  the  main  road. 
The  nave,  chancel,  and  south  porch  are  modernized  ;  there 
is  a  plain  early  Perpendicular  tower  at  the  west  end,  and 
some  well-preserved  painted  glass  in  the  west  window. 
Some  of  the  merlons  of  the  parapet  are  decorated  as  at 
Rowington  with  escutcheons  ;  a  practice  which  seems  to 
have  obtained  favor  with  the  later  tower  builders  in  this 
locahty. 

At  Baddesley-Clinton  there  is  no  early  work  of  interest. 
There  is  a  plain  tower  of  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  of  the  same  design  as  the  neighbouring  tower  at 
Packwood,  and  a  chancel  of  the  time  of  Charles  I.  The 
chancel  screen  is  of  the  same  period,  and  on  the  rood  beam 
is  the  following  inscription  : — "  Hie  qua^rite  regna  Dei  :  : 
1634.  Procvl  hinc  procvl  este  Prophani."  Over  this  are 
the  words  : — "  Memor  esto  brevis  sevi."  On  the  wall  over 
the  screen  are  the  ro^'^al  arms,  with  the  letters  C.  R.  and 
the  date  1662.  There  are  some  bench  ends  of  good  simple 
fashion.     (See  woodcuts,  fig.  II.) 

Packwood  Church  is  a  late  thirteenth  century  building 
with  a  fifteenth  century  tower,  and  an  ugly  modern  ex- 
crescence on  the  north  side  of  the  nave.  Beginning  at  the 
west  end  of  the  nave,  we  have  first  a  trefoil-headed  lancet 
north  and  south,  north  and  south  doorways,  with  a  wooden 
porch  to  the  latter,  and  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  south 
wall  a  two-light  window  and  a  piscina.  The  chancel  arch  is 
of  two  chamfered  orders,  the  inner  one  resting  on  molded 
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corbels.     Inside    tlie    arch    arc    laiicet-wiii<lows    north    an.l 
south,    trefohated    within    the    soilit-ciisp,    with    hooks    tor 
shutters,  and  oak  hntels  inside  instead  of  scouison  arclies. 
There    is   a  priest's  duor    in 
the  south  wall  with  a  singular 
liood-molding-,and  then  atwo- 
liglit  window,  and  a  similar 
one  exactly  opposite,  having 
very  wide  rear  vaults.     There 
is  an   cast  window  of  thi'ee 
lights,  and  a  trefoliatcd  pisci- 
na.    In  the  chancel  windows 
are  considerable  remains  of 
pattern  lead- work  and  of  gri- 
saille glass  ;    in  the  nave  are 
sonic  very  solid  benches,  pos- 
sibly as   old  as  the  church. 
(See  woodcuts  of  bench  ends, 
fig.  I.)     There  is  a  singular 
arrangement  of  masonry  at 
the  exterior  north-west  angle 
of  the  chancel,  of  which  I  have 
given  a  sketch.     (See  wood- 
cut.) 

Knowle  Church  is  the  largest  of  the  group.  It  consists 
of  a  west  tow^cr,  a  spacious  nave,  and  aisles  of  four  bays,  and 
a  chancel  of  two  bays  of  Early  Perpendicular  w^ork  of  the 
close  of  the  fourteenth  century  (about  1392)  ;  to  this  has 
been  added,  about  1530,  a  chancel  of  two  bays,  the  old 
chancel  being  divided,  and  the  western  half  given  up  to  the 
nave,  so  that  the  later  rood-screen  comes  close  to  the  early 
sedilia.  The  late  chancel  has  a  semiapsidal  character  from 
the  contraction  of  the  side  -wails,  and  its  architecture  is  of 
the  same  style  as  the  Coventry  chuiches.  The  aisles,  which 
are  of  earlier  and  bolder  architecture,  have  been  spoilt  by 
the  battlemented  parapets,  gargoyles,  and  pinnacles  set  up 
by  the  chancel-builders.  The  roof  of  the  nave  is  of  a  very 
low  pitch  ;  it  has  been  painted  red,  and  the  ground  powdered 
with  metal  stars.  The  rood-screen  and  loft  has  been  a  very 
rich  piece  of  work  ;  I  am  obliged  thus  to  speak  of  it,  be- 
cause some  person  from  Coventry  has  lately  "  restored  "  it. 
Against  the  east  and  south  wall  of  the  south  aisle  are  eleven 
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stall  seats  and  misereres,  moved  from  their  proper  place,  I 
believe,  by  the  "  restorer,"  or  destro3''er,  of  the  screen. 

It  only  remains  to  record  the  danger  which  threatened 
the  interesting  church  of  Rowington  at  the  time  of  om*  visit, 
in  the  shape  of  "  plans  for  its  enlargement  and  restoration." 
I  need  hardly  say  that  we  used  every  argument  which  might 
check  the  destructive  scheme.  On  the  other  hand,  I  cannot  re- 
frain from  inviting  attention  to  the  care  which  the  Rev.  R.John- 
son shows  for  his  little  church  at  Packwood.  Year  by  year,  as 
he  told  us,  he  did  something  to  the  church — a  "  something  " 
wdiich  rendered  it  not  less  but  more  interesting  to  the 
archceologist.  One  year  by  opening  the  blocked-up  priest's 
doorway  ;  the  next  by  bringing  to  light  a  window  which 
had  been  similarly  treated ;  no  "  cleaning  down,"  and  no 
renewing,  unless  the  fabric  was  in  danger,  and  then  the 
new  stone  was  inserted  with  all  the  undisguised  frankness  of 
a  common  repair.  The  prevalent  mania  for  church  "  resto- 
ration" is  still  much  to  be  regretted.  If  we  could  prevail 
on  church  restorers  to  imitate  the  laudable  example  of  the 
incumbent  of  Packwood,  the  archaeologist  would  no  longer 
have  cause  to  lament  the  injuries  too  frequently  inflicted  on 
interesting  examples  of  church  architecture  throuo;hout  the 
countrv. 


WARWICKSHIRE  NUMISMATICS;    THE  ANCIENT  MINTS, 
AND  THE   "KINETON   MEDAL." 

From  Notes  commiinicatea  by  EDWAfiD  IIAWKIN3.  ESQ.,  F.R.8  , 
Vice-Presideut  of  the  Archaeological  Institute.' 

The  notices  of  mints  establislied  in  Warwickshire,  as  early 
as  Saxon  times,  at  Warwick,  Coventry,  and  Tamwortli,  are 
exceedingly  meagre  ;  with  the  exception  of  the  few  existing 
coins  ^vhich  have  been  attributed,  in  some  instances  on 
somewhat  uncertain  evidence,  to  those  towns,  few  facts  have 
been  adduced,  and  no  documentary  records  have  been 
found  to  throw  hght  upon  the  subject.  The  researches  of 
the  great  historian  of  the  county  apparently  failed  to  bring 
to  light  any  evidence  bearing  upon  the  enquiry  ;  we  seek 
in  vain  for  even  the  mention  of  the  ancient  mints  in  question 
in  Dugdale's  History  of  Warwickshire,  and  in  his  otherwise 
ample  notices  of  the  three  towns  where,  as  has  been 
observed,  mints  existed  even  in  pre-Normau  times.  The 
indefatigable  investigations  of  an  antiquary  of  note  in  our 
own  days,  Mr.  Thomas  Sharp,  seem  to  have  been  equally 
unavailing ;  and  very  little  can  be  stated  in  addition  to  the 
comparatively  slight  amount  of  information  which  has  been 
gleaned  by  Ruding,  and  the  evidence  supplied  by  coins 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  mint  at  Warwick  does  not  appear  upon  any  coin 
before  the  reign  of  Cnut  (c.  a.d.  1015 — 1035),  nor  is  any 
evidence  of  its  existence  to  be  found  upon  the  money  of  any 
of  the  succeeding  monarchs  except  Harold  I.,  Harthacnut, 
Harold  IL,  and  William  I.  It  is  remarkable  that  Dugdale 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  aware  of  any  local  tradition 
in  regard  to  the  situation  of  the  mint  at  Warwick.  John 
Rous,  the  Warwick  historian,  born  there  about  1411,  and 
for  forty  years  resident  at  Guy's  Cliff  as  one  of  the  chap- 

1  This  Memoii-  was  read  at   the  Annual  Meeting  of  the    Institute    at   Warwick, 
July,  18G4, 
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lains  of  a  chantry  founded  by  Richard  Beauchamp,  has 
preserved  the  only  record  of  the  site  of  the  mint ;  he  states, 
in  his  History  of  the  Kings  of  England,  which  he  dedicated 
to  Henry  VII.,  that  the  mint  was  in  early  times  in  the 
eastern  parts  of  the  town,'^  as  he  discovered  in  certain 
writings  in  the  chancel  of  the  collegiate  church  of  St. 
Mary,  in  which  he  had  frequently  read  the  names  of  Baldred, 
Everard,^  and  other  moneyers  in  the  reigns  of  Richard  I. 
and  other  preceding  monarchs  ;  he  states  that  the  accus- 
tomed dwelling  of  those  moneyers  was  in  a  place  which  at 
the  time  when  he  wrote,  about  1480,  was  occupied  by  the 
vicars  of  the  college.  It  is  now  the  Free  School,  and  it  is 
still  called  the  College.  John  Rous,  to  whom  we  owe  these 
particulars,  was  author  of  several  treatises  on  the  antiquities 
of  his  native  town  and  the  history  of  its  earls,  writings 
known  to  us  as  having  been  perused  by  Leland.  It  is 
believed  that  Rous  formed  a  library  over  the  south  porch 
of  St.  Mary's  Church,  at  Warwick,  and  on  his  death,  in 
1491,  he  was  buried  in  that  collegiate  church.  He  doubt- 
less had  favorable  opportunities  for  collecting  and  verifying 
local  evidence  or  traditions.  His  Chronicle,  before  men- 
tioned, has  been  printed,  but  somewhat  inaccurately,  by 
Hearne,  from  a  transcript  of  the  text  preserved  in  one  of 
the  Cottonian  MSS.,  collated  with  another  copy  supposed  to 
have  been  transcribed  for  Matthew  Parker,  and  now 
amongst  his  MSS.  in  the  library  of  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Cambridge.*  It  is  desirable  to  invite  notice  to  the  inte- 
resting passage,  often  heretofore  cited,  containing  the  sole 
record  of  the  Warwick  mint  and  certain  ancient  moneyers, 
since,  through  errors  in  the  printed  text,  in  which  ''  cuna- 
gium "  has  been  twice  given  as  "  omagium"  it  had  been 
rendered  scarcely  intelligible.  In  the  narrative  of  the  reign 
of  Richard  I.,  writing  of  the  king's  return  from  Palestine 
and  the  appointment  of  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen  as 
guardian  of  the  realm  during  his  absence,  Rous  gives  irci- 
dentally  the  following  notice  of  the  mint  at  Warwick  : — 

"  Rex  Ricardus  non  permisit  dominos  Anglia)  solito  modo 
in  dominiis  suis  cunagium  facere,  Warwicensium   prioribus 

2  Ruding.  vol.  ii.  p.  224.  toria  Regiim  Anglia;.     TI.ib  copy  is  de- 

3  Numism.  Chrou.  vol.  xii.  p.  IGO.  scribed   as    on    paper,  writteu     in    the 
*  NasmithjCatal.  libr.  MSS.  Coll.  Corp.       sixteenth  century. 

Christi,  No.  ex.  p.  116.    Joh.  Rossi  His- 
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temporibus  ciinngiuni  erat  ad  oriciitem,  ut  rcperi  in  scriptis 
Cancellce  ecclesia)  collegiatcO  Sanctte  Marine  matris  Christi, 
ubi,  lit  diebiis  nieis  novi,  erat  venella  modo  ol)tiirata  et  ad 
austruiii  coniiterii  translata.  Monctarioruiii  etiaiu  noniiiia 
ibidem  licite  tunc  et  ante  occiipantia  {sic)  in  scriptis  Sccpius 
legi,  ut  Baldrcdus,  Evcrardus,  et  ceteri  liujusiuodi  monc- 
tarii.  Iloruni  solita  mansio  fuit  in  loco  ubi  vicarii  nunc 
collegii  manent  pro  certo  erat."  ^ 

Tlie  coins  attributed  to  the  Warwick  mint  which  exist  in 
the  collection  at  the  British  Museum  have  been  enumerated 
as  follows,  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Vaux.  Of  Ethelred  II. 
there  is  one  bearing  the  moneyer's  name — yETiiELRic  on  wer 
— and  another  with  the  name  elfsige  ;  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  wer  may  not,  in  this  instance,  be  Wareham.  Of 
Cnut  there  occur  leof  ...  on  werin, — leofwin  on  waering 
(possibly  Worcester),  and  lifinc  on  werinc.  Of  Harold  I. 
one  with  tlie  name  godd  on  waerincav,  and  of  Harold  II. 
two,  luffing  on  wearw,  and  sweman  on  wera.  On  monies 
of  the  Conqueror  are  found  ieglric,  or  iegelric  on  verhe, 
and — ON  verhei,  with  some  other  slight  variations  of  the 
name ;  ielric  on  vervic,  also  lifric  on  vervi,  and — on 
vekvic  ;  LUFic  ON  vervic,  lufinc  on  veri,  and — on  veric  ; 

SIDELOC  ON  VERB,  and  VERHE,^  THRCIL  ON  VERVIC,  &C.       In  the 

remarkable  collection  of  coins  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
about  G500  in  number,  found  in  1833  at  Beaworth,  in 
Hampshire,  twenty-six  occurred  assigned  to  the  mint  of 
Warwick  ;  the  moneyers'  names  on  these  are  lvfinc,  ielric, 
lifric,  thrcil,  and  thvrcil,  the  name  of  the  place  being 
varied,  as  follows :  peri,  peric,  perpie  (possibly  Derby), 
pfrpi,  perpie,  perpic,  and  perpi.^  Of  the  reign  of  Henry  I. 
Mr.  Vaux  mentions  a  coin  in  the  British  Museum,  beaiino; 
the  moneyer's  name — wulfsi,  which  is  possibly  of  the  War- 
wick mint,  and  of  Henry  II.  one  marked  osber  on  wiric. 
The  name  of  the  town  is  written  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle, 
Wceringawic,  or  Wceringwic,  from  Wering,  a  bulwark,  agger, 
in  allusion  probably  to  the  stronghold  reared  there  at  an 

*  Cott.    MS.    Vespas.    A.   xii.    f.    120.  scribe,  had   been   corrected ;   a  circutn- 

Compare    Heariie's    text,    Hist.    Ileguni  stance    apparently    overlooked    by    Jen- 

Angl.,  second  edit.,  p.  19i.     Tlie  inaccu-  ning!',  who  made  the  transcript  used  by 

racies  occurring  in  the  latter,  as  above  He;irne. 

noticed,  betray  some  want  of  editorial  "  The  two  last  letters,  h  and  e,  are 

care;  the  word  twice  printed  "omagium,"  conjoined. 

having  been  thus  written   by  a  careless  '  Archseologia,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  15. 

VOL.    XXII.  I 
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early  period  ;  although  Rous  and  other  writers  would  trace 
the  name  to  King  Warremund,  progenitor  of  the  kings  of 
Mercia.  To  those  who  may  seek  to  investigate  the  earliest 
form  of  the  name  of  Warwick,  the  evidence  of  these  coins 
may  not  be  devoid  of  interest,  independently  of  their  numis- 
matic value. 

In  the  large  deposit  of  pennies  of  Henry  I.  and  Stephen 
(1094  in  number),  found  in  1818  in  a  rude  jar  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Watford,  Herts,  and  described  by  Mr. 
Rashleigh  in  the  Numismatic  Chronicle,  two  coins  occurred, 
which  have  been  attributed  to  Henry  Newburgh,  Earl  of 
Warwick  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  or  to  his  son  Roger,  the 
second  earl  and  partisan  of  the  Empress  Maud.^  Thej^  bear 
on  the  obverse  a  regal  head  in  profile,  with  the  legend 
+  PERERic,  the  Saxon  character  resembling  a  P  being  pro- 
bably used  instead  of  a  w,  as  commonly  found  on  our 
earlier  coinage  ;  reverse,  +  godricys  :  on  lv.  If  Mr.  Rash- 
leigh's  supposition  be  accepted,  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
whether  these  coins  were  struck  durins:  the  reion  of 
Henry  I.  or  of  Stephen.  The  t3^pe  resembles  that  of  coins 
of  the  latter  monarch  found  with  them,  and  it  has  been  con- 
jectured that  they  may  have  been  struck  in  defiance  of  the 
king  by  the  second  earl,  who  was  constantly  opposed  to  him. 
It  has  been  stated  by  Rudiiig  and  other  writers,  that  many 
of  the  barons  of  that  time  coined  money,  which  was  often 
either  light,  or  debased.^  The  obvious  difficulty,  however, 
remains  unexplained,  that  we  should  find,  on  coins  struck 
under  such  conditions,  the  name  of  a  royal  mint  and  that  of 
the  well-known  moneyer  Godricus,  which  occurs  repeatedly 
on  coins  of  Stephen  minted  at  London. 

In  1850  another  coin,  reading  pereeic  (Wereric)  was 
brought  before  the  Numismatic  Society  b}^  Mr.  Webster, 
resembling  in  all  respects  that  described  by  Mr.  Rashleigh, 
and  the  legend  on  the  obverse  is  the  same  ;  the  reverse,  how- 
ever, reads  ramtx  .  .  nicol.^  There  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  known  moneyer  of  the  name  connected  with  Lincoln. 

8  Numism.  Chron.,  vol.  xii.   p.   165;  Rashlcigh's  paper  on  some  Baronial  coins 

one  of  these  coins  is  figured  ibid.  p.  138,  of  Stephen's  reigu,  Numism.  Chron.,  vol. 

the   other  in    the   plate  of   coins  there  xiii.  p.  181. 

given,  fig.  13.     Of  these  coins  one  has  '  Proceedings   of  the  Numism.    Soc, 

been  presented  by  Mr.  Rashleigh  to  the  vol.  xiv.  p.  5.     This  penny  is  of  the  type 

Ihitish  Museum.  of  those  of  Stephen,  Hawkins,  No.  270. 

'-•  Ruding,   vol.    i.    p.    167.      See   Mr. 
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Mr.  Evans  lias  noticed  a  third  vaiicty  i'uv  many  years  in  tlic 
Mnseuni  Collection,  but  overlooked,  as  he  conjectures, 
chiefly  on  account  of  its  having  been  incorrectly  catalogued 
by  Taylor  Combe.  According  to  Mr.  Evans,  this  coin  leads 
distinctly  rEREiuc  on  the  obverse,  with  the  same  type  as  the 
other  varieties  ;  the  reverse  is  also  of  the  same  type  as  the 
others,  but  seems  to  read  +  tillem  ....  in\  Mr.  Evans 
observes  that  little  doubt  exists  in  regard  to  the  correct 
attribution  of  these  coins  to  one  of  the  earls  of  Warwick.^ 

The  gold  coin  of  Edward  the  Confessor  found  in  1824, 
during  the  demolition  of  St.  Clement's  church,  at  Worcester, 
must  not  pass  unnoticed.  The  authenticity  of  this  piece  has 
been  questioned  ;  it  seems  to  be  the  only  known  fSaxon  coin 
of  gold  ;  the  arguments  of  Dr.  Pcgge  and  other  writers  in 
regard  to  a  gold  coinage  in  Anglo-Saxon  times  have  been 
fully  discussed  by  Ruding.^  This  gold  coin  of  the  Confessor 
bears  on  the  obverse  a  regal  bust  in   profile  to  the  left ; 

legend tEDPERd     eex  ;   reverse 1- lvfinc    on    p^ehinc 

(WcTrinc),  namely  Warwick.  The  name  Lifinc,  or  Lifing, 
occurs  in  the  list  of  moneyers  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Confessor  given  by  lluding ;  it  is  likewise  found  amongst 
those  of  Harold.  Dr.  Nash,  in  his  History  of  Worcester- 
shire, has  given  a  coin  of  the  Confessor  bearing  the  name 
Ween?ic  as  minted  at  Worcester,  but  the  place  of  mintage 
thus  designated  was  doubtless  Warwick.^  The  gold  coin  in 
question  was  in  the  collection  of  the  late  Mr.  T.  H.  Spurrier, 
of  Edgbaston. 

Of  the  Coventry  mint  all  that  is  known,  as  Ruding  has 
observed,  is  that  there  is  a  rare  groat  of  Edward  IV.  bear- 
ing the  name  of  the  city  on  its  reverse,  the  legend  being 
civiTAS  coVETRE,  or  COVETRIE  ;  there  are  two  varieties,  one 
with  the  letter  c,  the  other  with  the  letter  B,  on  the  breast 
of  the  king.^  The  date  of  this  coinage  cannot  be  deter- 
mined, owing  to  the  fact  that  Edward  lY.  made  several  visits 
to  Coventry  ;  it  is  probable   that  the  mint  was  worked  at 

-  Nuniism.  Cliron.,  vol.  xiv.  p  153.  this    gold    coin    is    figured.     Some  hnve 

'  Annals  of  the  Coinage,  vol.  i.  p.  103.  cou.siJered  it  to  be  a  piece  struck  in  gold 

*  See  Mr.  Akerinau's  account  of  this  from  the  dies  of  the  .silver  coinage  of  the 

coin,  Numi-tm.  Journ.,  ]S37,pp.  54, 106;  period. 

comumuicatious    by    Mr.     Reader     aud  *  Hudiug,  vol.   ii.    p.    223.     Dr.  Pegge 

others,  Gent.   Mag.  vol.   viii.,  ii.  N.  S.,  p.  mentions  al-)  the  latt<'r  in  a  letter  to 

637;  vol.  xiv.   p.   616;  Allies'  Antiq.  of  Dr.  W.  Hunter,   Archsoologia,  vol.   v.  j). 

Worcestershire,  second  edit.,  p.  36,  where  410. 
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some  time  when  he  was  resident  there.     Leland  is  the  only 
author  who  has  been  cited  as  making  mention  of  this  mint ; 
but   he  onl}''  observes,  in   his  Itinerary',   that  "  there  was  a 
parhament  and  a  mjnt   of  coynage  at  Coventrje,"   without 
assigning  any  date  either  to  the  one  or  the  otlier.^     There 
was  a  parhament  hekl  there,  6th  Henry  IV.,  called  the  "Un- 
learned  Parliament"  from   the    exclusion   of  lawyers,    and 
another,  38th  Henry  VI.,  called  the  "  Devilish  Parhament " 
from  the  numerous  attainders,  but  no  record  has  been  found 
of  a  parliament   at  Coventry  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV. 
Dugdale  has  unaccountably  omitted  to  advert  to  the  exist- 
ence of  this  or  of  any  other  mint  in  the  count}^     So   com- 
pletely are  all  traces  lost  at  Coventry,  that  there  is  not  even 
a    tradition   in   regard  to  the  place  where   the  mint   was 
situated.     It  was,    however,    probably  at   Cheylsmore,  the 
ancient  dwelling  of  the  De  Montalts,  and  in  later  times  a 
royal  domain  ;  this  supposition   would  account,   as   Ruding 
remarks,  for  the  deficienc}^  of  an}'  evidence  in  the  corpora- 
tion records  with  respect  to  the  mint,  as  Cheylsmore  was  not 
within  their  jurisdiction.     A  well-known  local  antiquary,  the 
late  Mr.  Thomas  Sharp,  states,  in  a  letter  dated  1806,  that 
he  had  not  discovered  a  trace  of  this  mint  in  his  extensive 
researches  into  the  corporation  books,  nor  in  any  document 
whatever.''     It  is,  however,  certain,  as  Ruding  affirms,   that 
the  Coventry  mint  existed  some   time  prior  to  9th  Edward 
IV.  (1469).     The  great  rarity  of  the  coins  struck  there  gives 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  existence  of  the  mint  was  of  short 
duration,  and  this  supposition  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
there  are  in  the  Exchequer  records  mint  accounts  of  the  9  th, 
10th,  11th,  and  12th  Edward  IV.,  being  tliose  of  the  warden 
and  the  master,   whose  offices  are  therein  stated  to  have 
extended  over  the  whole  realm,  but  the  mint  of  Coventry  is 
not  once  mentioned. 

The  last  of  the  Warwickshire  mints  to  be  named  in  these 
brief  notices  is  that  of  Tam worth. ^  There  is  a  penny  of 
Eadweard  the  Martyr,  which  appears  to  have  been  struck 
tliere,  as  it  bears  the  mark— at  tamwo  :^ — No  other  coin 
occurs  in  any  subsequent  reign  until  that  of  the  Confessor,  of 


•  Leland,  Itin.,  vol.  iv.  p.  119.     We  do  "  Ruding,  vol.  ii.  p.  224,  note, 

not  find  in  Dugdale   any  summons   to  a  *  Ruding,  ut  supra. 

Parliament  at  Coventry  during  the  reign  '  Or  TANWO  ;  ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  132. 
of  Edward  IV. 
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whom  there  is  a  coin  marked — at  tamw  : — one  of  llaroIJ  1 1, 
inscribed — AT  tan  : — may  have  been  struck  at  Taunton. 
There  are  coins  of  William  the  Conqueror,  of  William  Kufus, 
and  of  Henry  1.,  undoubtedly  the  produce  of  the  Taniworth 
mint,  and  inscribed  accordingly.' 

At  a  much  later  period  may  be  noticed  certain  half-crowns 
struck  during  the  troublous  times  of  Charles  I.,  which  have 
on  the  obverse  the  initial  W  marked  upon  them  under  the 
horse.  These  pieces  have  been  regarded  by  some  collectors 
as  struck  at  "Warwick,  but  on  no  sufficient  authority  ;  and 
from  their  workmanshi])  it  is  more  probable,  as  Ruding  has 
suggested,  that  they  were  struck  in  the  more  westward  parts 
of  England. - 

In  the  foregoing  notice  of  Warwickshire  numismatics,  it 
has  been  endeavoured  to  gather  together  the  scattered  facts, 
familiar  doubtless  to  those  who  are  versed  in  the  annals  of 
the  English  coinage,  but  which  some  archaeologists  assembled 
in  the  county  on  occasion  of  the  meeting  of  the  Institute 
may,  it  is  hoped,  regard  as  an  acceptable  contribution  to  the 
series  of  local  matters  of  investigation.  It  is  obviously  very 
desirable  to  comprise  within  the  range  of  such  an  annual 
gathering  every  subject  auxiliary  to  historical  or  topogra- 
phical enquiries  in  the  district  visited. 

These  notices  would  be  incomplete  without  a  desci'iption 
of  the  medal  struck  on  an  interesting  occasion,  and  imme- 
diately connecteil  wath  historical  events  in  the  county.  I 
allude  to  the  i-are  piece  known  as  the  "  Kineton  Medal,"  of 
which  the  best  example  is  doubtless  that  which  has  enriched 
the  extensive  Warwickshire  collection  now  in  possession  of 
John  Staunton,  Esq.,  of  Longbridge  House  near  Warwick, 
the  result  of  his  father's  judicious  and  indefatigable  re- 
searches. 

The  medal  in  question  commemorates  the  meeting  of 
Charles  I.  and  Henrietta  Maria  at  Kineton,  a  few  miles  south- 
east of  Warwick,  on  July  13,  1643.  On  the  obverse  are  seen 
Charles  I.  and  his  queen,  crowned,  seated  upon  chairs,  their 

'  In  Riuling's  list  of  the  Conqueror's  moneyer's  name  brvnic  ;  on  two  is  read 
mints,  vol.  i.  p.  150,  tami  and  T.vxv  are  Tajiprd,  with  tlie  name  COLIC.  Aichae- 
given  as  indicating  Tatn worth.  In  the  ologia,  vol.  xsxi.  p.  14.  The  coin.s  of 
large  collection  of  coins  of  that  king  Rufiis  struck  at  Tamworth  are  inscribed 
found  in  183.3  at  B-:dworth,  Hants,  up-  Tanv  and  tamw;  those  of  Henry  I.  bear 
wards  of  6500  in  number,  there  were  five  Ta.mkwv.  Ruding,  vol.  i.  pp.  162,  166. 
of  the  Tamworth  mint.  Of  tiie.se,  three  ^  See  Ruding,  vol.  ii.  p.  376,  and  Sup- 
are   inscribed    tamp    (Tamw.)   with  the  pleiueut,  pl.ite  v.  fig.  27. 
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right  hands  united  ;  they  are  represented  trampling  upon  a 
dragon  ;  the  king  is  in  armour ;  above  his  head  is  the  sun, 
above  liers  the  moon  and  the  Pleiades.  Legend,  certius 
PYTHONEM  lUNCTi  (when  United  they  will  more  certainly 
destroy  the  dragon.)  On  the  reverse  is  the  following  inscrip- 
tion :  — 

xm.    lYJj. 

CAROL.    ET.    MARIAE. 

31.  B.  F.    ET.    H. 

R.    R. 

IX.    YALLE.    KEINTOX. 

AVSPICAT.       OCCURREXT. 

ET. 

FTGATO.    IX.    OCCIDEXT. 

EEBELLIVil. 

TICT.    ET.    PAC.    OMEX. 

OXOX. 

M.DC.XL.II. 

During  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1642,  the  king's  party 
in  Cornwall  and  the  West  of  England  had  gradually  gained 
ground,  and  on  16th  May,  1643,  defeated  their  opponents 
under  the  Earl  of  Stamford  in  a  sharp  encounter  at  Stratton. 
To  support  the  royal  cause  in  these  parts  the  Marquis  of 
Hertford  and  Prince  Maurice  were  sent  with  a  regular  force, 
and  having  joined  the  local  partisans  they  proceeded  to 
the  subjection  of  Somersetshire.  To  check  this  party  Sir 
William  Waller  was  entrusted  with  a  complete  army.  After 
several  skirmishes,  a  serious  encounter  took  place  upon  Lans- 
downe  Hill  near  Bath,  without  any  very  decisive  issue,  but 
with  considerable  loss  to  both  parties.  The  royalists  deter- 
mined now  to  proceed  to  join  their  force  to  the  king's  at 
Oxford,  but  Waller  so  hung  upon  their  rear  and  so  accumu- 
lated his  army  as  he  advanced,  that  his  great  superiority  put 
them  to  great  risk,  and  induced  them  to  halt  at  Derizes  and 
send  to  the  king  for  a  reinforcement  which  might  enable 
them  to  proceed  on  their  route.  The  king  had  anticipated 
their  difficulties  and  despatched  Lord  Wilmot  with  a  con- 
siderable body  of  cavalry.  Waller  determined  to  prevent 
these  forces  from  joining  the  army  in  Devizes,  and  drew  up 
his  men  on  Roundway  Down,  on  which  the  cavalry  must  neces- 
sarily advance.     Finding  himself  superior  in  numbers,   and 
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elated  ^Yitll  tlie  confulencc  of  success,  he  incautiously  moved 
from  the  advantageous  ground  on  which  he  had  placed  him- 
self, and  advanced  to  the  attack  ;  his  forces  were  received 
with  a  degree  of  tirmness  which  surprised  them,  and  after  a 
sharp  conflict  were  obliged  to  give  ground,  and  finali}^  bear 
back  upon  the  other  lines.  Lord  Wilmot  vigorously  ]ircs8ed 
forward,  and  so  entirely  routed  them  that  scarcely  a  horse- 
man was  to  be  seen.  Waller's  infantry  still  stood  firm,  hut 
Loril  Wilmot  having  by  a  desperate  charge  seized  their 
cannon  and  turned  them  against  themselves,  they  also  lied, 
and  the  whole  army  was  dispersed  in  confusion.  Waller 
himself  with  a  small  train  with  great  difticulty  escaped  to 
Bristol.  This  important  success  gave  great  spirits  to  the 
ro^'alists.  It  occurred  upon  the  13th  July,  1643,  about  the 
verv  hour  when  the  king  and  queen  happened  to  meet  upon 
the  field  at  Kineton,  near  Edgehill,  where,  in  the  preceding 
October,  the  celebrated  battle  had  been  fought.  When  they 
met,  the  queen  was  advancing  with  a  well-appointed  rein- 
forcement of  2000  foot  and  100  horse,  with  cannon,  mortars, 
and  ammunition  ;  this  timely  supply  of  troops,  occurring  at 
the  same  time  with  Waller's  defeat,  had  an  important  eifect 
on  Charles's  party  for  the  time,  and  compelled  Essex  to 
abandon  his  project  of  attack,  and  indeed  to  withdraw  his 
army  discontented  and  dispirited  to  Uxbridge.  This  coinci- 
dence of  prosperous  contingencies  was  happily  seized  by  the 
medallists,  and  gave  occasion  to  the  piece  here  described. 
The  sun  and  moon  over  the  heads  of  the  king  and  queen 
symbolise  Apollo  and  Diana,  the  children  of  Latona.  The 
dragon  is  the  Python  which  was  sent  to  destroy  her,  but 
killed  by  Apollo  immediately  after  his  birth  ;  it  here  repre- 
sents the  rebellious  parliament.  The  allegory  is  not  very 
complete  ;  the  parliament  was  only  injured,  not  destroyed, 
and  Diana  does  not  appear  to  have  been  at  all  instrumental 
in  the  destruction  of  Python. 

This  medal  is  of  silver,  struck  at  Oxford,  and  extremely 
rare.  It  was  first  described  by  Evelyn  in  his  treatise  upon 
Medals,  having  been  accidentally  found  in  a  field  belonging 
to  him.  It  afterwards  came  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Bart- 
lett,  at  whose  sale  in  1787  it  was  purchased  b}''  Mr.  Ilodsol 
for  £25  10s.  ;  it  then  became  the  property  of  Mr.  Tyssen, 
and  at  his  sale  was  purchased  for  £6  by  the  late  Mr.  Staun- 
ton.    It  is  now,  as   before   mentioned,  in  possession  of  his 
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son,  John  Staunton,  Esq.,  of  Longbridge  House  near  War- 
wick. The  medal  weighs  184  grains;  diameter,  1  ^-g  inch; 
the  workmanship  is  very  rude,  the  relief  low,  and  the  metal 
appears  to  have  been  cut  out  of  a  piece  of  plate.  The  only 
other  specimen  known  to  me,  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
W.  D.  Haggard,  was  purchased  for  the  collection  at  the  Bank 
of  England.^  In  the  British  Museum  there  is  a  cast  in 
silver. 

The  allusion  to  Charles  and  his  queen  under  the  symbols 
of  the  sun  and  moon  was  not  limited  to  this  medal.  Poets 
also  adopted  the  same  allegory.  Thus,  Sir  John  Beaumont 
writes : — 

"  Our  Charles  and  Mary,  now  tlielr  course  prepare, 
Like  those  two  greater  lights, 
Which  God  in  midst  of  heaven  exalted  to  our  sights, 
To  guide  our  footsteps  with  perpetual  care, 
Times  happy  changes  to  declare. 
The  one  affords  us  healthful  dales,  the  other  quiet  nights."'' 


3  The    Kineton  medal  is   fissured   by  ^  Bos  worth   Field,  with  other  Poems, 

Pinkertou,  Medallic  Historj'  of  England,  by  Sir  Jolm  Beaumont,   Bart.     See  also' 

I'late  XVI.    fig.   9,   p.    47.     The  late  Mr.  Cowley's  lines  on  the  Royal  Meeting  on 

Nightingale  asserted,    in    the   Nuinism.  Kineton  Field,  Works,  vol.  i.,  340 ;  Cart- 

Chron.  vol.  xiii.  p.  130,  that  the  Kineton  wright's  Verses    in    praise    of   Henrietta 

medal  was  executed  by  Thomas  l^awlins,  Maria,  &c.     Tne  late  Mr.  Hamper  printed 

a  devoted  royalist,  associated  with  Briot  "  Two  Copies  of  Verses  on  the  Meetino-  of 

iu    the    royal    mint.       The    medal,   Mr.  King  Charles   I.    and  his   Queen,  in  "the 

Kightingale    suggests,    "was    probably,  Valley   of  Kineton,  below    Edge  Hill;" 

from  the  rudeness  of  the  workmanship,  4to,  Birmingham,  1622.       25  copies  only 

done  on  the   spot  where  the  battle  was  printed, 
foughi-,  the  huriied  work  of  a  few  hours." 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE   ANCIENT   GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE 
TROAD.     ON   THE   SITE   AND   REMAINS   OF   CEBRENE. 

By  FRAXK  CALVERT,  Hon.  CorrcspondiDg  Member  of  iho  Archaeological  Institulo. 

The  territory  of  Cebrenia  has  been  assigned  to  tlic 
northern  or  right  bank  of  the  Scamandcr  by,  I  beheve,  all 
modern  writers  on  the  topograpliy  of  the  Troad, 

Leake  supposes  it  to  have  occupied  the  higher  regions  of 
Ida  on  the  west,  and  the  vaUey  of  the  Mendere  as  far  down 
as  Ine,  which  he  identifies  with  Neandreia,  and  he  places 
the  metropolis  of  the  territory  at  Kourshounlu-tepeli  (on 
the  upper  course  of  the  river),  where  Dr.  Clarke  discovered 
considerable  remains.^  Webb  follows  the  general  opinion, 
and  places  the  town  to  the  north  of  the  JMendere,  or  Sca- 
mandcr.^ These  conjectures  have  been  chiefly  based  on 
those  passages  in  Strabo  which  mention  that  territory  in 
connection  with  the  district  of  Ilium.  The  statement  in 
particular,  that  the  long  ridge  separating  the  Simoisian  and 
Scamandrian  plains  "  extends  as  far  as  Cebrenia,"^  un- 
doubtedly points  to  the  extension  northw^ard  of  this  territory, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Balli-Dagh  and  Bournabashi.  This  agrees, 
too,  with  a  passage  in  Xenophon's  account  of  the  second 
Peloponnesian  war,  which  describes  Cebren  as  situated  "  on 
the  side  of  Ilium,  next  Lcctum."'*  Strabo,  in  the  section  pre- 
ceding that  above  quoted,  defines  Cebrenia  as  consisting  for 
the  most  part  of  plains,  and  as  situated  "  below  "  Dardania, 
and  nearly  parallel  to  it.^  The  word  vtto,  used  topo- 
graphically, always  denotes  nearer  the  sea.  We  find  in  the 
same  passage  that  the  territory  of  Dardania  occupied  the 
mountainous  tracts  at  the  foot  of  Ida,  and  that  it  bordered 
on  Ilium  towards  the  east. 

In  framing  the  above  description   the  geographer,  it  will 

•  Leake's  Asia  Minor,  p.  274.  ^  Strabo,  lib.  xiii.  c.  1,  §  31. 

-  Ocjservazioui  intorno  allostato  aiitico  '  Xcn.  Hell.  lib.  iii.  c.  1,  §  17. 

e  presents  dell'  Agro  Trojauo,  p.  65.  *  Sirabo,  lib.  xiii.  c.  1,  §  33. 
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be  observed,  takes  his  survey  from  the  shores  of  the  Helles- 
pont, looking  southwards.  On  the  other  hand,  in  his 
subsequent  account  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  countr}',  near 
Cape  Lectum  and  along  the  gulf  of  Adramyttium,  we  find 
that  he  again  mentions  Cebrenia  as  among  the  territories  in 
that  direction.  He  had  previously  stated  that  Hamaxitus 
was  close  to  Cape  Lectum.^  He  goes  on  to  sa}',  "  the 
Neandreians  are  situated  above  Hamaxitus,  on  this  side 
(i.  e.,  northwards)  of  Lectum,  but  more  towards  the  interior, 
and  nearer  to  Ilium,  from  which  they  are  distant  130  stadia. 
Above  {i.e.,  further  inland  than)  these  people  are  the  Cebrenii ; 
and  above  the  Cebrenii  the  Dardanii,  extending  as  far  as 
Palae  Scepsis  and  even  to  Scepsis."  ^  In  the  same  section  he 
further  says,  "the  country  comprised  in  the  districts  of 
Antandria,  Cebrene,  Neandreia,  and  Hamaxitus,  as  far  as 
the  sea,  opposite  to  Lesbos,  now  belongs  to  the  people  of 
Assos  and  Gargara."  The  general  position  of  the  other 
districts  here  named  in  their  order  being  known,  that  assign- 
able to  Cebrenia  on  the  map  will  appear  by  applying  to  it 
the  annexed  diagram. 

The  statement  found  in   Pliny  respecting  Cebrene  fully 

bears  out  this  view  of  its 
extension  to  the  vicinity  of 
the  Adramyttian  Gulf,  for, 
enumerating  the  places  on 
the  western  coast  of  the 
Troad,  in  a  direction  from 
south  to  north,  he  says — 
"  The  first  place  in  Troas 
is  Hamaxitus,  then  Cebrenia,  and  then  Troas  itself,  formerly 
called  Antigonia,  and  now  Alexandria,  a  Roman  colony."  ^ 

The  only  other  particulars  given  by  Strabo  respecting 
Cebrenia  are,  that  the  Scamander  divides  it  from  Scepsis.^ 
He  explicitly  defines  the  latter  district  as  occupying  the 
higher  parts  of  Ida  towards  the  east. 

A  comparison  of  these  various  notices  will  show  that  the 
territory  of  Cebrenia  lay  to  the  south  of  Ilium  and  Dardania  ; 
this  last  district  extending  towards  the  east  as  far  as  the 
junction  of  Cebrenia  with  Scepsis  ;  that  it  was  bounded  to 


«  strabo.  lib.  xiii.  c.  1    §  47. 
■  lb.  S51. 


«  Pliny,  lib.  v.  c.  30. 

9  Strabo,  lib.  xiii.  c.  1,  §  33. 
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tlic  cast  bj  the  upper  course  of  the  Scamandei',  ^Yllich 
separates  it  from  Scepsis,  and  that  its  western  huiits  were 
tlie  district  of  Neandreia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tchigri- 
Dagh.  Consequently,  it  must  have  been  situated  for  the 
most  part  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Scamander  ;  and  the  phiins 
of  which  this  extensive  district  chiefly  consisted,  according  to 
Strabo,  are  to  be  identified  with  those  of  Bairamitcli,  in  the 
fertile  valley  of  the  JMendere. 

As  regards  the  metropolis  of  the  territory,  Strabo  merely 
states  there  was  formerly  a  town  named  Cebrene,  without 
indicating  its  position.^  That  this  town  was  situated  in  the 
southern  portion  of  Cebrenia  appears  probable  from  a  passage 
in  Xenophon,  which  describes  the  march  of  Dercyllidas  from 
Ephesus  and  iEolis  to  Cebren  first,  then  to  Scepsis  (Kours- 
hounlu-tepeh),  and  lastly  to  Gergis^  (Balli-Dagh).  And 
again,  from  another  passage  of  the  same  author,  mentioning 

the  reception  of  Charidemus  by  "  Ilium,  Scepsis,  and 
Cebi-en."3 

The  above  comprises  all  the  information  that  can  be 
gathered  from  ancient  authorities  as  to  the  situation  of  the 
city  of  Cebrene.  As  these  seemed  to  assign  to  it  a  position 
south  of  the  Scamander,  I  was  induced  to  search  for  it  in 
that  direction.  On  arriving  at  the  Turkish  village  of  Turk- 
manli,  1  ascertained  that  the  remains  of  an  ancient  strong- 
hold were  to  be  found  on  the  neighbouring  hill  of  Tchali- 
Dagh  ("  Bush  Mountain"),  which  furnished  building  material 
to  all  the  surrounding  villages.  This  hill  is  situated  three 
miles  S.S.E.  from  Turkmanli,  and  nine  miles  S^W.  by  W. 
from  Bairamitch.  Ascending  its  northern  slope,  I  was 
rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  a  site  not  hitherto  visited,  so 
far  as  I  am  aware,  by  an_y  modern  writer.* 

1  strabo.  lib.  xiii.  c.  1,§  33.     'Hv  5t  koI  ft-w  granite  pillars,  some  of  which  were 

■KoKis  nore  Ktpp^vr).  still  htaiulii  g,  aud  other  reinaitis  denoting 

-  Xeu.  Hell.  lib.  iii.  c.  1,  §  17,  19,  21.  the  site  of  some  ancient  citadel  or  temple. 

^  Ih.  Various  antiquities   may  be    noticed   in 

■*  Webb  does  not  appear  to  have  ob-  the  whole  of  this  route  :  they  are  very 

served  the  numerous  remains  of  antiquity  abundant   in   and    about  the    village    of 

in    this  neighbourhood.     "  Coutinuando  Turkmanli." — Clarke's   Travels,  p.    12J. 

a  scendere   la  valle   dello  Scamandro  ni  The  granite    jiillars   here  mentioned  do 

urriva  a  Turkmanli    ...   In    uessuu    di  not  appear  to   have  been  brought  from 

questi  luoghi  ci  venue  fatto  di  scoprirc  Cebrene,  where   all   the   renjaius  are  of 

re.ste    di    aiitichilJi,  ne   di    applicarne    la  primitive  limestone  or  marble  and  schist, 

posizione  a  nessuua  cittii  autica," — Agro  The  ancient  tite  referred  to  ia  not  that 

Trojauo,  p.  65.     Dr.  Clarke  says,  on  the  described    in   the    i)resent    memoir,    but 

contrary,    "  Before    entering  Turkmanli,  other  and  far  less  considerable  remuius 

we  observed  the  appearances  of  mounds  close  to  the  village, 
heaped   upon  the  soil,   together  with  a 
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As  the  remains  were  evidently  those  of  a  very  consider- 
able fortified  town,  bearing  every  mark  of  the  highest  anti- 
quity, I  could  not  but  at  once  identify  them  with  Cebrene, 
"  a  very  strong  and  ancient  place,"  according  to  Xenophon's 
description.^ 

The  town  walls  are  from  eight  to  ten  feet  in  breadth, 
and,  where  complete,  upwards  of  ten  feet  in  height.  They 
comprise  a  circuit  of  about  three  miles,  and  are  distinctly 
traceable  in  their  whole  extent.  Their  course  is  over  un- 
even ground.  Facing  the  K.E.  they  cross  the  spur  of  a  hill, 
upon  whose  summit  is  the  Acropolis  ;  and  then,  skirting  the 
edge  of  some  cliffs  to  the  N.W.,  they  descend  and  take  in 
part  of  an  elevated  valley  towards  the  west  and  south.  The 
walls  appear  to  have  been  built  at  diiferent  epochs.  Those 
of  a  part  of  the  Acropolis,  and  the  inner  city-walls  facing 
the  south,  consist,  like  the  "  walled  Tiryns"  {TCpvvs  Teixioea-aa) 
of  Homer/  of  irregular  masses  of  rock  of  a  C3'clopean 
character.  Those  in  the  valley,  and  across  the  spur  on 
the  N.E.  side  of  the  Acropolis,  are  evidently  the  work  of 
a  later  age,  being  formed  of  smoothly  hewn  blocks  laid 
in  more  or  less  horizontal  courses  (see  Sketch  C).  The 
wall  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town  has  been  in  a  great 
measure  covered  by  the  accumulation  of  soil  washed 
down  from  the  hill,  completely  filling  it  up  on  the  inner 
side,  and  leaving  but  two  or  three  layers  of  stone  on  the 
outer.  An  excavation  made  by  a  peasant,  in  order  to 
construct  a  stable,  uncovered  the  wall  to  a  depth  of  ten 
feet  without  reaching  its  base. 

Five  gates  are  to  be  traced  in  the  city  walls  ;  the  prin- 
cipal ones  being  situated  in  the  valley.  And  the  remains 
of  a  causeway  are  visible  part  of  the  way  down  the  gradual 
descent  from  thence  to  the  plain  of  Bairamitch,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Bounar-bashi.^ 

Vestiges  of  ancient  buildings  are  found  all  over  this  site, 
but  especially  towards  the  summit  of  the  hill,  where  there, 
arc  the  foundations  of  what  appears  to  have  been  a  public 
edifice,  consisting  of  large  square  blocks  of  stones.     A  rocky 

*  ''  K4$privi  fxaKa  l<rxvp£  x'^f'-v" — Xen.  *  Iliad  ii.  559. 

HelL  lib.   iii.    c.   1,   §   17.     Stiabo   also  ^    Not  the  better  known  Bounar-bashi 

(lib.    xiii.    c.  1,    §   47),   speaking  of  the  to  the  nortb,  but  a  village  between  Turk- 

Neandreians  and  Cebrenirtus,  terms  theiu  nianll  and  Bairnmitcb,  wlueb,  like    the 

the    inhabitants     of    strongholds    {ruv  former,  derives  its  name  from  the  nume- 

tppovpiwv)  rous  springs  near  it. 
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eminence  near  tliis  building  lins  been  cut  away,  so  as  to 
form  a  small  cliff  on  its  castein  side.  There  is  another 
excavation  at  the  summit,  square  in  shape,  and  rather  lai'ge 
and  deep.  Building  material  seems  to  have  been  ver}-^  abun- 
dant at  Cebrene,  especially  towards  the  cast,  where  there 
are  extensive  quarries. 

Tombs  are  found  in  all  directions  outside  the  city  walls, 
except  on  the  summit  of  the  spur ;  but  most  of  them  have 
been  opened,  and  their  material,  consisting  of  white  marble, 
and  micaceous-schist  slabs,  carried  away.  Some,  liowever, 
I  found  intact  on  the  southern  and  northern  sides  of  the 
city,  and  these  I  excavated.  The  relics  discovered  in  all 
showed  an  early  period.  Those  to  the  south  contained  an 
armed  head  in  terra  cotta,  resembling  that  found  by  Colonel 
Leakc^  at  Pyrgos,  in  all  except  that  the  highly  ancient 
inscription  in  front,  and  the  figures  on  the  cheek-pieces  are 
wanting.  There  were  also  a  light-colored  scyphos,  with 
black  or  maroon-painted  pattern,  an  aryballus,  and  cones  of 
greenish-colored  clay.  Besides  these  fictilia,  there  were  some 
small  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  ornaments,  and  a  bronze  phiale 
6^  inches  in  diameter. 

The  tombs  on  the  north  side,  just  below  the  cliffs  and 
Acropolis,  are  apparently  of  a  yet  earlier  date.  In  one  of 
them  I  found  a  large  one-handled  vase  bearing  a  crescent 
in  relief  on  the  body,  and  two  smaller  vessels,  all  of  un- 
glazed  earthenware.  On  the  inner  surface  of  one  of  the 
side-slabs  of  this  tomb,  there  is  an  inscription  which  has  not 
3'et  been  deciphered. 

Other  inscriptions  have  been  found  in  other  tombs  near 
this,  and  in  a  similar  position  ;  and  some  of  the  slabs  are 
also  worked  in  reticulated  patterns. 

During  a  wreck's  stay  at  Tchali-Dagh,  I  obtained  from  the 
Yuruks  a  number  of  coins  found  by  them  on  the  site  itself, 
and  immediate  neighbourhood.  Amongst  71  that  could 
be  deciphered,  no  less  than  25  were  of  Cebrene,  including 
one  picked  up  by  myself  in  the  Acropolis.  Deducting  1 1 
non-contemporaneous  coins  (Roman,  Byzantine,  &c.),  this 
gives  a  proportion  of  42  per  cent,  of  Cebrcnian  coinage, 
against  58  per  cent,  divided  amongst  thirteen  neighbouring 
disti-icts  and  islands." 

"  Travels  in  the  Morea,  vol.  i.  p.  -i".  whole  :  Cebrene,  2.5  ;  Alexandria  Trone, 

'■*  The  following  is  a  stateincut  of  tho       9 ;  Gcrgis,  7 ;    Scepsis,  3  ;    Gar-jani,  3  ; 
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I  cannot  but  consider  this  as  strong  evidence  in  favour  of 
the  identity  of  Tchali-Dagh  with  Cebrene.  The  silver  coins 
of  Cebrene  bear  the  type  of  a  ram's  head,  sometimes  with 
the  letters  keb  or  kebph  ;  and  a  punch  mark  on  the  ob- 
verse. The  brass  coins  also  have  the  ram's  head,  with  or 
w^ithout  the  letters  k  or  ke  ;  and  on  the  obverse  Apollo's 
head.  Another  variety  bears  a  female  head,  with  the  mono- 
gram composed  of  k  and  e  conjoined  (the  k  inverted), 
embracing  the  whole  obverse. 

The  upper  part  of  the  hill  is  composed  of  primitive  lime- 
stone, and  its  base — that  is  to  say,  the  elevated  valley  above- 
mentioned — of  serpentine  and  clay  slate.  Like  the  rest  of 
the  Ida  range,  of  which  it  forms  a  spur,  Tchali-Dagh  is 
covered  with  pine  forests,  as  in  the  Homeric  age  ;  and  the 
Yuruks  (mountain  tribes)  who  liave  their  huts  on  this 
mountain,  are  all  occupied  in  cutting  the  timber  of  these 
trees. 

The  antiquity  of  Cebrene,  mentioned  by  Xenophon,  is 
further  attested  by  the  Homeric  epigram  :  "  Another  tree 
sends  forth  better  fruit  than  thou,  0  pine !  on  the  heights 
of  many-recessed,  wind-swept  Ida.  There  shall  the  sword 
of  J\Iars  fall  upon  earthly  men,  when  the  Cebrionian  men 
possess  it."  ^  According  to  Demetrius  of  Scepsis,  Cebriones, 
the  spurious  son  of  Priam,  received  his  name  from  the  dis- 
trict of  Cebrenia,  or  more  probably  from  the  city  of  Cebrene.^ 
There  was  a  river  Cebren,  the  mythical  parent  of  (Enone, 
wife  of  Alexander  Paris ;  and,  according  to  Demetrius,  the 
sepulchre  both  of  Paris  and  (Enone  existed  in  Cebrenia. 
This  river  may  perhaps  be  identified  with  the  Ine-Tchai, 
which  has  its  source  in  the  mountain  near  Cebrene,  and 
swells  into  a  considerable  torrent  in  winter  ;  traversing  the 
plain  of  Samonium  it  falls  into  the  Scamander,  near  the 
modern  town  of  Ine. 


Ncandrcia.    2;    JEolis,    2;    Tliaso?,    2;  the   city  derived   its  uame  from  Priam's 

Mitylene,  2;    Assos,    1  ;    Hamaxitus,    1;  sou;  but  it   has  been  justly   remarked, 

Procomicsus,  1  ;    Cyzicim,    1 ;  Cyme    1 ;  that  if  tlie  uame  of  Cebrene  or  Cebrenia 

Koinan,    Byzantine,    &c.,    11  ;    unasccr-  were  derived  from   Cebriones,  it  would 

tained  or  illegible,  10  ;  total,  81  coiuK,  all  have  been,  according  to  analogy,  Cebri- 

of  bras-i,  except   1    of  Oargara  and  1  of  onia.  — See    note    to    Bohu's    edition    of 

Mitylene,  which  are  of  silver.  Strabo,  vol.  ii.  p.  360.     The  ethnic  name, 

1  Homcri  quadam  Kpigr.  ex  Hcrodoto  according   to    Stephanus,    was  Ke^privos, 

de  vita  Homeri ;  epigr.  Pinus.  Kefipr]t>evs,    and    KiPpijvius. — Steph.   Byz. 

^  Strabo,  lib.  xiii.c.  1.  §  33.     Stephanus  B.  \.  Kf^prji/ia. 
P.yzautinuB  say.s,  on   the  contrai'y,  that 
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The  purely  Pliiygian,  that  is,  Thraciau  and  pre-IIellenic 
origin  of  Cebrene  may  also  be  deduced  from  Strabo's  notice 
in  connection  ^vith  the  Troad  of  a  tribe  in  Thrace  called 
Cabrenii.^  After  the  immigration  of  the  Greeks  into  Asia 
Minor,  the  ^Eolians  of  Cuma)  sent  a  colony  to  Cebren, 
according  to  the  statement  of  Ephorus,  as  quoted  by  Ilarpo- 
crates."* 

The  city  Cebren  surrendered  to  Dercyllidas  the  Lacede- 
monian (B.C.  399),  who  marched  from  thence  against  Scepsis 
and  Gcrgitha.^  Charidemus  of  Orens,  the  Athenian  general, 
exiled  from  his  country  at  the  demand  of  Alexander  the 
Great  (b.c.  355),  was  hospitably  received  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Cebren,  as  well  as  of  Ilium  and  Scepsis,  who  allowed  him 
to  enter  those  cities  ^  Demetrius  states  that  there  was  a 
continual  feud  between  the  people  of  Scepsis  and  the  Cebrenii, 
until  Antigonus  removed  both  of  them  to  his  new  town  of 
Antigonia,  afterwards  called  Alexandria  Troas.  The  final 
extinction  of  Cebrene  as  an  inhabited  town  may  with  great 
probabilit}''  be  assigned  to  this  event,  which  took  place 
towards  -the  close  of  the  fourth  century  before  Christ  (be- 
tween the  years  306  and  362  1)  ;  for  although  the  Scepsii 
obtained  permission  from  Lysimachus  to  return  to  their 
country,  the  Cebrenians  remained  at  their  new  place  of 
abode.^  Strabo  mentions  Cybrene  as  a  city  no  longer  exist- 
ing ;  and  in  his  time,  the  former  territory  of  the  Cebrenians 
was  possessed  by  the  people  of  Assos  and  Gargara.® 


3  Strabo,  lib.  xiii.  c.  1,  §  21.  ^  Diodoru^  Siculuf,  lib.  IG,  §  17. 

*  Harpocrate?,  s.  v.  Kffipnva  '  Slrabo,  lib.  xiii.  c.  1,  §  33. 

5  Xen.  Hell.  lib.  iiL  c.  1,  §  17.  ^  lb.  ^  31. 
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ROLL  OF  THE  THIRTEENTH  CENTURY  CONTAINING  VARIOUS 
LEGAL  FORMS. 

Communicatei  by  the  Rev.  JAMES  E.  THOROLD  ROGERS,  M.A., 
Piofessor  I'f  Polilical  Economy  in  the  Uuivers-ity  of  Oxford. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Professor  Rogers,  for  having  brought 
under  our  notice  a  parchment  Roll  recently  purchased  at  Oxford  bj  Baker 
Morrell,  Esq.,  and  previously  in  possession  of  Mr.  Kirtland  of  that  city, 
Throuoli  the  courteous  permission  of  Mr.  Morrell  it  has  been  entrusted  to 
us  for  examination. 

The  Roll,  measuring  9  feet  4  inches  in  length  by  9|  inches  in  breadth, 
and  consisting  of  four  membranes,  is  in  a  handwriting  evidently  of  the  end 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  period  to  which,  by  internal  evidence,  it  may 
be  assigned.  It  contains  a  great  variety  of  legal  forms  which  are  divided 
into  four  classes.  The  contents  of  the  first  class  are  shown  in  the  Explicit, 
which  is  as  follows  : — 

"  Explicit  modus  omnium  cartarum,  convencionum,  cirographorum, 
oblif'acioiium."  As  the  preamble  to  this  class  appears  to  be  of  sufficient 
general  interest,  we  give  it  at  the  end  of  these  remarks. 

The  second  class  is  thus  entitled,  "  Hie  incipit  modus  prepositandi  sub 
compendio  coniputandi ; "  and  the  duties  of  a  Ballivus  or  Prepositus  are 
thus  shown  at  the  commencement  : — 

"  Quoniam  Compotus  inter  magnates  et  ceteros  minores  dominos  est 
valde  necessarius,  ut  sciant  quantum  expendere  possunt  de  suo  proprio  per 
annum,  ne  modum  excedant  nee  per  neegligenciam  decipiantur  in  suis 
expen&is  faciendis,  ideo  sub  compendio  modus  coniputandi  ordinatur  sic 
omni  superfluitate  remota.  Quicumque  vero  fuerit  ballivus  sen  prepositus 
alicujus  qui  se  intermittere  debeat  de  i*ebus  domini  sui  in  aliquo  manerio 
custodiendo  seu  promovendo,  post  ponatur  in  suo  compoto  dies  et  annus  sui 
introitus,  postea  vero  Inveutorium  in  quodani  scripto  cirograffato  ponatur, 
cujus  una  pars  penes  dominum  remanebit  vel  seneschallum,  et  altera  pars 
penes  prepositum  vel  ballivum ;  et  seriatim  nominentur  in  illo  scripto  omnia 
que  inveniuntur  in  aula,  in  camera,  in  coqiiiiia,  in  bracina,  et  sic  de  ceteris 
domibus  dicti  manerii  et  de  utensilibus  earundem  ;  consequcnter  de  ani- 
malibus  quorumcumque  generum,  ut  do  equis  et  bobus,  vaccis,  et  sic  de 
ceteris  animalibus  inventis." 

The  preamble  then  sets  forth  various  other  matters  which  ought  in  like 
manner  to  be  contained  in  the  Compotus,  under  the  heads  of  recepciones, 
liberaciones,  cxitus  (jrangie,  <fcc.,  and  concludes  as  follows  : — 

"  Taliter  debet  rotulus  titulari. 
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'•  Compota  J.  propositi  de  inaiieiio  dc  N.  a  fosto  Snncti  Micliaelis  anio 
rep^iii  regis  Eilwanli  xxvij.  usque  ad  ouiulcni  anno  revoluto."  (Sept.  29, 
1299,  to  Sept.  28,  130U'.) 

The  form  of  tlic  animal  account  to  1)C  rendered  by  llic  Prepof^itus  is  tlien 
given,  scttini^  forth  in  very  full  detail  the  receipts  and  expenditure  relating 
to  farm  produce,  cattle,  and  wages  for  labor,  with  tiumerous  miscellaneous 
items,  giving  a  curious  insight  into  the  general  management  of  an  estate, 
the  incidental  outgoings,  manorial  customs,  and  services.  For  instance, 
with  receipts  for  pamiagc,  "  averarium,"  and  -for  wards  and  reliefs,  etc., 
the  Prepositus  renders  account  "  de  iiij.  s.  do  salesilvere."  This  custom 
docs  not  appear  to  be  of  frequent  occurrence.  It  is  explained  by  Bishop 
Kennett  in  the  Glossary  to  his  Parochial  Antiquities,  as  a  commutation  for 
the  service  of  carrying  salt  to  the  lord's  larder.'  These  particulars,  how- 
ever, are  doubtless  fully  shown  in  many  original  accounts  of  this  nature, 
with  which  those  readers  who  take  interest  in  such  statistical  evidence  arc 
familiar.'-  At  the  conclusion  we  find  the  form  of  acquittance  to  be  given 
annually  to  the  Prepositus  under  the  seal  of  the  seneschal. 

The  third  class  is  headed  thus  : — "  Ilic  iiicipit  testamentarium  ct  post 
modus  componendi  testamenta  subtiliter  facicndas  "  {sic)  ;  and  com- 
mences with  some  instructions  as  to  the  preparation  of  a  will.  It  con- 
tains the  form  of  a  will  at  considerable  length,  in  which  so  many  curious 
bequests  occur,  that  it  has  been  thought  desiral)le  to  give  the  entire  docu- 
ment.    It  will  be  found  at  the  close  of  these  remarks. 

The  fourth  class  is  entitled  "  Atachiamenta  ;"  it  seems  to  contain  forms 
illustrative  of  proceedings  in  the  Hundred  or  County  Court,  and  before  the 
Coroner.  Among  those  before  the  Coroner  is  a  curious  Inventory  of  the 
goods  and  chattels  of  a  man  supposed  to  have  been  found  slain.  They 
consist  of  furniture  and  effects.  Those  "  in  Aula  "  include  "  unum 
caminum  ferreum,  j.  scaccarium  cum  familia,  j.  pallium  de  Ilibernia."  In 
the  "  Camera  "  were  horse-shoes,  nails,  and  40  cheeses  ;  in  the  pantry, 
bread-knives,  table-cloths,  <fec.  ;  62  silver  spoons,  and  si.v  spoons  of  wood 
for  the  servants  ;  "  in  promptuario"  were  barrels,  a  cask  of  cider  half  full, 
cups  of  "  macere,"  or  mazers,  with  silver  hoops  and  feet  ;  in  the  larder 
were  carcases  of  oxen  and  sheep,  bacon,  salt,  ttc.  Then  follow  the  kitchen 
vessels  and  utensils,  and  the  implements  in  the  cart-house  and  grange, 
concluding  with  the  horses  and  other  live  stock  in  the  stables. 

On  the  Roll  are  endorsements  by  various  hands,  probably  not  much 
later  than  the  forms  already  described  ;  they  seem  to  relate  to  ecclesiastical 
affairs  ;  the  last  is  a  transcript  of  an  Indulgence,  dated  in  the  6th  year  of 
Boniface  VII I.,  which  will  be  found  at  the  close  of  the  following  extracts 
from  the  Roll. 

A.  W. 


^  Parocb.  Ant:.,  vol.  ii.  p.  137.     In  an  from    Nov.   1  to  Feb.   2,  the   expenses 

inquisition  into  the  customs  of  themnnor  being  251.  2s.,  and  those  of  his  senescbal, 

of  PidingtoD,  Oxfordshire,  it  was  found  for   the    same    period,   10s.       Payments 

that   one   penny    was     paid    "pro    Salt-  occur  for  milking  walls  and  a  great  fosse 

Bjlver''  by  each    of  the   servile  tenants  around  tlic   lord's   gar<len.      Under  the 

at  the  fea.-t  of  St.  Martin,  "  vel  cariabunt  expenses  relating  to  the  dairy  is  a  pay- 

Balem  domini  de   fero  ubi  emptns  fuerit  metit  "de  v.   ulnis    canabi   sive  CMnarii 

ad   lardare  domini;"  eaoh  having  from  emptis  ad  daeriam,  precium    cujuslibet 

the  lord  a  farthing  "  ad  jantaculum."  ij'^.  pro  pressura  emptis."     We  have  not 

-  It    appears  that    the    lord   and    his  found   elsewhere  this  name  for  canvas, 

family  were   in  residenre   at  his  manor  doubilcss  from  rhanvre  or  canrre,  hemp. 

VOL.    XXII.  L 
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The  Preamble  to  the  First  Class. 

"  Per  ordinaciones  novissiraas  apuJ  Westinonastcriuin  ^  factas  cartarum 
omnium  dictamen  et  etiam  diversitatem  earundem  scire  possint  cupientes 
modo  subseripto.  Sciendum  est  autem  quod  carta  quantum  in  se  est 
omnibus  est  generalis  ;  cujus  partes  ix  .  sunt  prineipales,  quarum  una 
aliquando  sic  incipit,  Sciant  presentes  et  futuri  ;  Secunda  pars  Tenen- 
dum et  habendum  ;  Tercia  pars  Faciendo  inde  ;  Quarta  pars  Pro  hac 
autem  douacione  ;  Quinta  pars  Et  ut  hoc  mea  donacio  ;''  Septima  Datum 
.  .  .  p'*  C.  ;  Octava  His  testibus  ;  Nona  Apposicio  sigilii.  Sciendum 
autem  quod  quanta  propria  nomina  ponuntur  in  carta  tot  eoruoi  eognoniina 
poni  debent.  Divisio  vero  cartarum  per  ordinem  inferius  plenissime 
patebit.  Cautus  sit  clericus  qui  cartas  componere  debeat  inquirendo  de 
omnibus  circumstanciis  libertatum,  consuetudinis,  et  legis,  cum  singulis  suis 
pertinenciis,  vel  alitor  per  suam  ignoranciam  deeipi  potest  et  alios  graviter 
decipere.  In  primo  querat  utrum  res  tenebitur  pro  homagio  et  servicio  ; 
si  eic,  ponat  in  carta  Dedi  etc.  W.  de  J.  pro  homagio  et  servisio  (sic)  suo  ; 
si  pro  gersuma,  tunc  dicat  sic  Dedi  etc.  W.  de  J.  pro  xl.  s.  quos  mihi  dedit 
premanibus.  Item  de  novo  prohibitum  est  ne  de  cetero  fiat  mediator  inter 
cajiitalem  dominum  feodi  et  tenorem,  et  propter  hoc  non  scribit  in  carta 
Habendum  et  tenendum  de  me  et  heredibus  meis,  nee  Reddendo  niihi 
et  heredibus  meis,  immo  capitalibus  dominis  feodi  servicia  etc.^  Yicia 
vero  cartarum  sunt  v  .  que  falsas  reddunt  cartas  pariter  contenciosas. 
Primum  vicium  est  mutacio  literarum,  scilicet  quando  ponitur  H. 
pro  A.  ;  Secundum  falsa  lutiaitas  que  obscurat  inteliectum  cartarum  ; 
Tercium  est  rasura  ;  Quartum  est  carencia  scysyne  ;  Quintuiu  est  de- 
fectus  sigilii.  Sciendum  est  autem  quod  in  carta  componenda  sic  est 
procedendum.  Primo  ponendum  est  nomen  donatoris  sive  confirmatoris  et 
ejus  cognomen,  et  statim  postponi  debet  nomen  recipieutis  et  ejus  cogno- 
men ;  sepe  vero  ponuntur  in  prima  clasula  (sic)  verba  hec  Pro  homagio  et 
servicio  suo ;  Tercio  ponitur  Res  data  concessa  et  confirmata  ;  Quarto 
Locus  ubi  terra  jacet  ;  Quinto  Quantitas  rei  date  concesse  et  confirmate  : 
Qualitas  etiam  debet  nominari  et  causa  quare  datur,  sive  pro  horaagio  sive 
pro  gersuma  ;  Redditus  etiam  debet  poni,  pariter  defencio  testimonii  cera,' 
et  datum.  Sciendum  est  autem  quod  res  data  bis  debet  nominari  in  qua- 
libet  carta,  videlicet,  in  prima  clausula  et  in  clau>ula  Warencie.  Xecesse 
est  vero  ponere  vj.  testes  vel  v.  adminus.  Testes  vero  liberi  debent  esse  et 
bone  fame.  Sigillum  autem  unius  coloris.  Carta  autem  multis  modis 
incipere  potest  :  uno  modo  sic  Per  presens  scriptum  cuntis  appareat  evi- 
denter;  vel  sic  Pateat  universis  ;  vel  sic  Notum  sit  omnibus  presentibus  et 
futuris,  vel  sic,  Sciant  presentes ;  vel  sic  Universis  presentes  literas  visuris  ; 
vel  sic  Omnibus  sancte  matris  ecclesie  ;  vel  sic  Per  hoc  iustrumentum 
cuntis  fiat  mauifestum." 

'  We  have  sought  in  vain  to  discover  Britten  is  generally  considered  to  be  so, 

any  trace  of  the  new  Ordinances  to  which  although  some  passages  may  render  this 

reference    is    here    made.      The    forms  questionable. 

given  in    tlJi^   Roll   arc  obviously  later  ••  The  sexta  pars  has  been  inadvertently 

than   the   Statute    of  Westminster,  Quia  omitted. 

Emptorcs,   18    Edw.   I.     Instructions  for  *  Here   the    parchment    is   torn,   the 

preparing   deeds   are    given  in    Bracton,  word  may  possibly  have  been  apvd. 

Brittou,  and  Fleta,  but  not  like  these  in  «  Here  the  Statute  Quia  Emptores  is 

the  Roll ;  the  date  of  Br.icton  is  earlier  evidently  alluded  to. 

than  the  Statute  above  mentioned,  and  ^  The  seal. 
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The  Foum  of  a  Will. 

'*  Hoc  modo  procedcnthim  est  in  testamcnto.  Die  tunc  proxinia  post 
festuin  annuneiationis  heate  Marie  anno  gracie  M".  etc.  coram  W.  capel- 
lano  parocliiali  ct  N.  dc  C.  et  A.  do  B.  et  multis  aliis  ibidem  existentibus 
et  hec  audienlibus.  lu  nomine  patris  etc.  Ego  A.  de  G.  condo  testa- 
mcntum  meum  in  liunc  modum  ;  in  principio  lego  aniinam  nicani  Deo 
redemptori  meo  ct  corpus  meuin  rcdemptori  mco'*  ad  sepcliiendum  {sic)  in 
eimiterio  sancti  Petri  de  G.  Item  ad  oblacioiiem  prime  misse  x.  s.  Item 
ad  sccundam  missam  v.  s.  Item  lego  melius  avcrium  meum  ecclesie  de 
G.  nomine  mortuarii  vel  principalis  ad  remissionem  peccatorum  meoruin. 
Item  ad  unum  tumbam  vij.  marcas.  Item  ad  distribucionem  errogandam 
pauperibus  xl.  s.  Item  in  scptimo  die  meo  totidem  s.  Item  in  die  anni- 
versarii  mei  xx.  s.  Item  ad  exequias  honorabilitcr  faciendas  xl.  s.  Item 
clericis  psallentibus  in  vigilia  sepulture  mec  v.  s.  Item  pro  transgres- 
cione  {sic)  decimarum  matrice  ecclesie  unam  marcam.  Item  luminari  beate 
Marie  iij.  s.  Item  fabricc  ecclei^ie  ij.  s.  Item  fratribus  prcdicatoribus  talis 
ville  iij  s.  Item  fratribus  Miuoribus  ejusdem  loci  iij.  s.  Item  domui  Sancti 
Petri  sex  ulnas  panni  linei.  Item  dumui  sancti  Leonardi  iij.  ulnas  panni 
linei.  Item  j.  jiulvinare  domui  sancti  Joliannis,  et  j.  cervical,'^  et  ij.  tapeta, 
et  ij.  lintbeamina,  et  unam  culcitram,  (ct)  j.  coopertorium.  Item  do  vel 
lego  Johanni  fratri  meo  rubam  furratam  de  burneto,  vel  de  blueto,  sive  de 
ru.sseto,  sive  rubeo,  sive  scarleto,  sive  murreto,  sive  cameleto,  et  stragu- 
latam  camisiam  meam,  et  braccas  cum  lumbari,  et  caligas  meas  cum  sotu- 
lar'  meos  laqueatos  {sic).  Item  busas  de  alluta.  Item  zonam  de  serico, 
et  cultellos  meos,  et  crumenam  meam  de  bisso  vel  de  serico.  Item  filio 
meo  R  .  et  sorori  mee  A.  ij  anulos  aureos,  et  monilia  mea  aurea,  et  quinque 
coclearia  argentea,  et  unum  cipbum  argenteum  sive  de  murra.  Item  lego 
J.  filio  meo  primogenito  palefridum  meum  cum  cella,  cum  freno,  cum  cal- 
caribus  deauratis,'  cum  gladio  raeo,  et  arma  mea,  cum  akedon,  cum  lum- 
bacinio-  meo,  et  unam  loricam  meam,  et  unum  capellum  ferreum,  ocreas 
meas,  et  omnia  arma  mea  lingnea  {sic)  et  ferrea.  Item  lego  G.  filio  meo  ij. 
boves,  et  ij  boviculos,  et  unum  equura  badium,  et  unum  scutulatum,  et  unum 
caiididum,  et  unum  dosinum.^  Item  lego  Ernme  filie  mee  tres  vaccas,  et 
iij.  juvencas,  et  tres  vitulos,  et  xx.  oves  matrices  cum  agnis,  cum  totidem 
hogastris,  cum  ij.  multonibus,  et  unam  suem  cum  x.  porcellis,  et  sex  porcos 
unius  anni,  et  unum  aprum  et  v,  capras  cum  uno  capro,  et  v.  edulos,  et 
tria  flaumieola,  et  tres  braccas  de  serico,  et  tria  certa^  {sic),  et  unum  man- 
tellum  furratum  cum  cuniculis,  et  duas  archas,  et  unam  cistam,  et  iiij. 
cuvas,  et  xl.  ciplios,  et  duo  cuppatoria,''  et  unum  tunellum,  et  j,  doleum 
cum  uno  cado,  et  iiij.  alveos,  et  v.  quarteria  frumenti,  et  alium  ordei,  ct 

^  Sic.  Probably  an  accidental  repetition  than  a  frankelein,  perhaps  a  knight. 

of  this  phrase.  -  Probably  an  error  for  bumbacinio,  a 

5  lu  the  roll  this  word  is  written  ter-  gambesou. 

nci/,  doubtless  a  clerical  error.     It  si^'-  ^  Light     brown,    cinereus.       "Dosiua 

uifies   a  pillow   or  cushion:    "cervical,  vel    dosinus,    equus    asinini  pilL"     See 

pulvinus,  Gall,  coussin,"  Ducange.     Occa-  Ducange. 

sionallj'  it  seems  to  designate  a  "  pillow  ^  Doubtless    for    serta,   chaplets,  gar- 

bere,"  or  pillow-case.     See  vol.  x.  of  this  lands. 

Journal,  p.  154,  u.  6.  *  Probably  cup-boards,  buflfets.  "  Cup- 

'  This  item  should  eeem  to  indicate  parium,   cella    ubi   cupse    servantur." — 

that  the    supposed    testator   was   more  Ducange. 
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fabarum,  et  pisaium,  et  sigali,  et  avene,  et  drageti,  et  mixtilioiiis,  et  unum 
pelliciuui  sive  pelliaam  de  cato,  et  unani  capain  de  perco.^  Iteui  do  [et] 
Ic'i'O  R  .  heredi  meo  roagnam  ollaiu  eteam,  et  unuin  cacabum,  et  unam 
patellaiu,  et  imum  urciolum,  et  uuuiu  lavatorium,  et  j.  pelvem,  et  j.  crati- 
culam,  et  uuum  micatoriuiu,  et  ij.  onofora,  et  unum  inortariuai  cum  pilo  ; 
et  si  quid  residuum  fuerit  in  dispensacione  executorum  meorum  dispone,  et 
ad  istam  execucionem  fideliter  tractaudam  A.  et  E.  constituo  executores, 
qui,  Deum  habentes  pre  oculis  secundum  quod  anime  mee  viderint  expedire, 
addendo  si  fieri  potest,  vel  subtrahendo  si  aliter  fieri  uon  potest,  illud 
testamentum  fideliter  exsequantur.  In  cujus  rei  testimonium  preseuti 
scripto  sigillum  meum  apposui  cam  sigillo  {sic}  exsecutorum  meorum  A. 
et  E.  etc.' 

The  Form  of  ax  Indulgence.^ 

Universis  Christi  fidelibus  preseutes  literas  inspecturis  Nos  miseraclone 
divina  A.  et  B.  et  C.  episcopi  Neocastren' "  [etc.]  salutem  in  domino  sempi- 
ternam.  Quia  pium  est  pro  mortuis  et  pro  vivis  exorare  ut  a  peccatorum 
Buorum  nexibus  absolvantur,  gratum  ideo  obsequium  et  Deo  pium  totiens 
inpeiidere  opinamur  quociens  mentes  fidelium  ad  pietatis  et  caritatis  opera 
excitamus  ;  ea  propter  omnibus  vere  peuitentibus  et  confessis  qui  pro 
auimabus  R.  et  H.  et  H.  puerorum  talis,  quorum  corpora  requiescunt  in 
Cjmiterio  beate  Marie  de  T.  C^cestrensis  dyocesis,  et  Nicholai  cujus  corpus 
humatum  in  ecclesia  de  T.,  orationem  dominicam  cum  salutacioue  angelica 
dixerint  mente  pia,  quocienscunque  et  quandocunque  oraverint  pro  salubri 
statu  predictorum  J.  et  A.  uxoris  sue,'  et  H.  matris  dicti  J.,  dum  vixerint, 
et  post  eorum  obitum  oraverint  pro  auimabus  eorundem,  de  omnipotentis 
Dei  misericordia,  et  beatorum  Petri  et  Pauli  apostolorum  ejus  auctoritate 
confisi,  singuli  nostrum  singulis  xl.  dierum  indulgencias  de  injunctis  eis 
peiiiteuciis  misericorditer  in  domino  relaxamus,  dummodo  dyocisiani 
voluntas  ad  id  accesserit  et  concensus  (sic)  fuerit.  In  cujus  rei  testimonium 
preseuti  nostra  sigilla  jussimus  apponi.  Datum  Rome  Anno  domini 
M<'.CCC°.  ludlctione  xiij".  Pontificatus  domini  Bonifacii  Papa  viij.  anno  vj. 
Summa  dierum  .... 

Istas  Indulgencias  approbavit  dominus  G."  episcopus  Cycestrensis  et  per 
literam  auteuticam  suo  signo  munitam  ratificavit. 

^  Percetus     or     persus^    blue.       See  kings   of   France,  Charles   II.    King  of 

Ducange,  Roquefort,  &c.  Sicily,  St.  Louis,  Blanche   his  daughter, 

'  Wo   have   not   found  any  other  in-  for  Edward    II.    King  of  England,   and 

Btancc  of  the  apposition  of  the  seals  of  his  Queen  Isabella;  no  like  concession  is 

executors   being    mentioned   in    a    will.  mentioned  on  behalf   of  any  person  of 

Altliough  the  number  of  seals  appended  inferior  rank. 

to  wills  of  the  thirteenth  century  given  ^  Neocastrum,  Necastro,  an  episcopal 

by   Madox   (having   in    one    case    three  see  in  Calabria-Ultra.      Probably  etc.  is 

labels  and  iu  another  four),  may  be  ex-  here  omitted,  only  one  see  being  named^ 

plained  by  the  supposition  of  their  being  although  three  bishops  concurred  in  the 

those  of  the  executors,  they  are  not  so  Indulgence. 

mentioned  in  either  of  those  wills.     For-  '  The  person  previously  designated  as 

mulare,  Nos.  768,  7ti9.  talis  is  doubtless  the  same  here  indicated 

"  We   are   not   aware   that   a   similar  by  the   initial  J.     The  copier  seems  to 

indulgence  has  been  noticed,  granted  iu  have  omitted,  after  talis, — et  A.  uxoris 

favor    of    any  individual   comparatively  sue,  or — ex  A.  uxore  sua. 

of  low  degree.     Amort,  de  orig.  Indulg.  ^  Gilbert    de     Saucto    Leofardo     was 

pars    1,   §    vii.,  enumerates   indulgences  elected  Bishop  of  Chichester,  Jan.  1287-S  ; 

granted  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  he  died  Feb.  12,  1304-5. 
centuries  to  persons  praying  for  certain 


^rorrrtiincjs  at  fHcctiiifjs  tst  tlje  ^rcfjarolocjical  Institute, 

November  4,  1864. 
The  Marquis  Camden,  K.G.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  noble  Marquis  opened  the  proceedings  with  some  appropriate  obser- 
vations on  the  commencement  of  another  Session.  lie  alluded  to  the 
))leasure  whicli  he  had  derived  from  the  successful  congress  held  at 
AVarwick,  and  from  the  varied  subjects  of  historical  and  antiquarian  interest 
to  which,  under  the  friendly  aui^pices  of  their  local  President,  Lord  Leigh, 
the  attentiuu  of  the  Society  had  been  advantageously  directed. 

The  Very  Rev.  Caxon  Rock,  D.D.,  begged  permission  to  express  the 
deep  feeling  of  regret,  in  which  many  around  him  would  heartily  sympa- 
thise, on  occasion  of  the  untimely  loss  of  their  talented  friend,  Mr.  Charles 
Winston.  The  sudden  removal  of  one  whose  genial  and  kindly  spirit  had, 
from  the  earliest  establishment  of  the  Listitute,  cheered  their  progress  and 
aided  their  researches,  was  no  common  calamity.  Mr.  Winston's  cultivated 
taste,  and  his  unequalled  knowledge  of  a  special  subject  of  mediaival  art, 
which  he  had  thuroughly  made  his  own,  were  well  known  even  in  foreign 
lands.  His  ability  as  a  draughtsman  in  the  faithful  reproduction  of  the 
designs  of  painted  glass  in  our  cathedrals  and  other  churches  was  of  the 
highest  class  ;  whilst  the  critical  judgment  evinced  in  his  memoirs,  chiefly 
contributed  to  the  Transactions  of  the  Institute,  had  justly  won  the  approval 
of  many  who  appreciate  the  true  principles  of  mediaeval  decorative  art. 
The  discourses  delivered  by  their  lamented  friend  at  the  late  Warwick 
meeting  were  amongst  his  most  instructive  contributions  to  the  History  of 
Art  in  England.  The  recently  completed  painted  windows  at  Glasgow 
Cathedral,  to  which  his  counsels  and  taste  had  materially  contributed, 
would  present  a  lasting  memorial  of  his  artistic  attainments. 

Mr.  Henry  Ross  communicated  a  note  of  recent  discoveries  near  South- 
fleet,  Kent,  on  ihe  supposed  site  of  the  Vagniacce  of  the  Romans.  Traces 
of  Roman  occupation  occur  scattered  between  the  Tliames  and  the  great 
line  of  road  towards  London,  and  recent  excavations  in  a  field  belon'iin'i:  to 
Mr.  Edward  Colyer  had  brought  to  light  vestiges  of  a  building  ;  the 
foundations  lay  about  a  foot  beneath  the  surface  ;  the  ground  plan  had 
been  exposed  to  view  ;  the  walls  measure  about  2  feet  in  width,  they  are 
formed  of  flints  picked  from  the  surface  and  set  in  excellent  mortar  with  a 
few  bonding  tiles.  The  site  adjoins  the  Sole  Field,  about  2  miles  from 
Gravesend.  The  workmen,  Mr.  Ross  observed,  were  actually  engaged  in 
digging  up  the  Watling  Street,  but  the  concrete  of  which  the  Roman  way 
is  composed  proved  too  hard  to  render  its  destruction  remunerative. 
Charred  wood  in  large  quantities  showed  that  tlie  buildings  had  been 
destroyed  by  fire.  Amongst  the  relics  discovered  were  two  Britisii  coins 
of  bronze,  it  is  believed  inedited  ;  they  will  be  given  by  Mr.  Roach  Smith 
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in  his  Collectanea  ;  on  one  there  is  a  representation  of  an  elephant.  An 
account  of  Roman  relics  found  there  has  been  given  in  that  work,  vol.  i. 
p.  110  ;  plates  xl.,  xli. 

Air.  G.  W.  Hemans  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Institute  the  dis- 
covery of  Roman  remains  in  Essex,  near  the  mouth  of  an  estuary  into 
which  the  waters  of  the  river  Pant  and  the  Blackwater  flow,  a  few  miles 
east  of  Maldon.  He  laid  before  the  meeting  an  accurate  plan,  with 
sections,  of  a  considerable  portion  of  masonry  disinterred  on  the  promontory 
known  as  St.  Peter's  Head.  These  vestiges  had  been  found  on  the  estate 
of  Mr.  J.  Oxley  Parker,  during  extensive  works  of  reclamation  of  a 
submerged  district  on  the  coast  of  Essex,  under  Mr.  Hemans'  direction  ; 
the  Roman  walling  is  of  the  usual  massive  construction,  with  bonding 
courses  of  tiles.  The  site  is  in  the  parish  of  Bradwell  juxta  mare,  at  the 
N.E.  extremity  of  the  Hundred  of  Dengey,  where  stood  a  chapel,  of  which 
the  remains  exist,  called  "  Capella  de  la  Val,"  or  St.  Peter's  ad  Murum  ; 
this,  however,  had  long  since  been  desecrated.  It  is  mentioned  in  the 
Taxation  of  Pope  Nicholas,  in  1291,  and  in  other  documents.  The  recent 
discovery  of  Roman  walling  shown  in  the  plan  brought  by  Mr.  Hemans 
appeared  to  show  that  this  chapel  had  been  erected  witliin  the  area  of  the 
Station,  and  thence,  doubtless,  had  taken  the  designation  ad  Murum. 
It  is  believed  that  the  vestiges  disinterred  in  Mr,  Hemans'  operations 
mark  the  position  of  the  lost  Othona,  a  stronghold  constructed  towards  the 
decline  of  Roman  power  as  a  defence  of  the  shores  of  that  part  of  Britain 
against  Saxon  marauders.  The  garrison  stationed  tliere  under  the  "Comes 
littoris  Saxonici,"  according  to  the  Notitia,  was  a  "  Numerus  Fortensium." 
The  place  may  have  been  the  Ithanceaster  mentioned  by  Bede. 

Mr.  Pdrnell  related  the  results  of  a  visit  which  he  had  made  a  few  days 
previously  to  St.  Peter's  Head,  through  the  courteous  invitation  of  Mr. 
Hemans,  and  he  described  the  striking  aspect  of  the  massive  walls,  the 
profusion  of  broken  pottery,  of  Saniian,  Castor,  and  other  wares  occurring 
in  the  soil  lately  disturbed.  Several  human  skeletons  had  been  found,  and 
a  few  coins  of  the  Constantine  family  which  were  brought  by  Mr.  Puruell 
for  examination. 

The  Rev.  F.  Spurrell,  Rector  of  Faulkbourn,  sent  also  a  detailed  account 
of  the  discovery  and  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Peter  ;  being  a  memoir  read  by 
him  at  a  meeting  of  the  Essex  Archfeological  Society  a  few  days  previously. 
It  will,  doubtless,  be  published  in  their  Transactions,  to  which  we  may 
refer  for  more  ample  notice  of  the  remains. 

Mr.  James  Yates,  F.R.S.,  gave  the  following  account  of  instruments  of 
iron  found  18G2-3,  amidst  the  ruins  of  a  Buddhist  monastery  at  Sooltan- 
gunge,  on  the  Ganges,  near  Calcutta  : — "  The  ruins  consist  of  brick 
buildings  of  great  extent,  being  traced  over  a  distance  of  more  than  three 
miles  in  length,  by  about  half  to  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  breadth.  They 
include  square  courts,  around  which  were  cells  for  the  monks.  In  one  of 
tlie  cells  was  found  a  colossal  copper  image  of  Buddha,  about  9  feet  in 
height,  overthrown  and  lying  prostrate.  A  Brahman  temple,  now  also  in 
ruins,  has  been  built  over  tlie  remains  of  the  Buddhist  Monastery.  My 
design  in  this  communication  is  chiefly  to  describe  the  instruments  of  iron 
found  among  the  ruins.  Tlie  copper  image  has  been  cast  in  a  mould  by 
using  a  core  ;  the  core  has  been  formed  upon  an  iron  frame-work  consisting 
of  strong  rods  fixed  in  difl'orent  directions.  These  are  visiijle  at  the  end  of 
one  of  the  arms  and  one  of  the  legs,  which  have  been  broken.     TJic  iron 
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implements  consrist  of,  1,  a  liatdiet,  inuoli  corrodetl,  being  converted  into 
oxide  atid  carbonate  of  iron  ;  tbe  liole  for  tbe  liandle  remnins.  Tlio 
lamination  of  tlie  metal  is  very  distinct,  proving  tliat  tlie  batcbet  was  made 
by  liammering.  2.  A  thin  slender  leaf-shaped  spear-head,  7J,  inches  in 
length,  much  corroded.  3.  A  celt  or  chisel,  about  (il  inclies  in  length, 
bearing  some  resemblance  to  the  celts  of  European  antiquaries,  but  it  is 
solid  and  does  not  appear  to  have  been  fitted  to  a  handle.  It  is  laminated, 
showing  its  formation  by  the  hammer,  and  is  much  corroded.  To  all 
appearance  it  has  been  used  to  cut  stone,  and  it  may  have  been  used  in 
making  the  stone  images  of  Buddha  found  in  the  ruins  with  the  copper 
image.  A  description  of  these  remains  has  been  printed  in  London  at  the 
expense  of  Mr.  Harris,  C.E.,by  whom  they  were  discovered.  I'hotographs 
of  the  colossal  statue  and  some  other  objects  are  given  ;  a  letter  is  appended, 
addressed  in  1SG2  by  Colonel  Cunningham  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Asiatic 
Society."  The  statue  and  also  many  other  antiquities  found  in  the  temple 
noticed  by  Mr.  Yates  are  now  in  possession  of  Mr.  S.  Thornton,  the  Elms, 
Birniingliam. 

The  Rev.  Geouge  Clarkson,  Vicar  of  Amberlcy,  Sussex,  gave  some 
account  of  the  castellated  residence  of  the  Bishops  of  Chichester  at  that 
place,  and  of  a  series  of  paintings  there  in  a  chamber  known  as  "  the  Queen's 
Room."  Three  of  these  paintings  were  brought  for  exhibition  by  per- 
mission of  the  Bishop  of  Chichester,  and  with  the  sanction  of  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Leveson  Ilarcourt,  lessee  of  the  Amberlcy  estates.'  They  are  on  panel, 
and  represent  female  figures  of  life  size,  half  lengths,  in  fanciful  armour 
gilded  and  silvered.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  they  may  either  repre- 
sent Sibyls  or  Amazons,  or  that  they  are  impersonations  of  certain  cities, 
as  indicated  by  the  heraldic  bearing  which  is  introduced  in  each  instance. 
Amberlcy  Castle  was  erected  by  Robert  Reade,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  the 
licence  to  fortify  being  granted  1  Rich.  II.,  1379.  The  more  modern 
buildings  and  the  "  Queen's  Room  "  are  attributed  to  Robert  Sberborn, 
who  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Chichester  from  St.  David's  in  1508.^ 
According  to  tradition,  the  paintings  were  productions  of  a  Flemish  artist, 
Theodore  Bernard!,  much  employed  by  that  prelate,  and  by  whom  paintings 
in  Chichester  Cathedral  noticed  in  Walpole's  Anecdotes,  and  also  decora- 
tions in  the  episcopal  palace,  are  supposed  to  have  been  executed.  The 
following  remarks  on  tbe  paintings  exhibited  were  communicated  on  this 
occasion  by  Mr.  Scharf,  F.S.A. 

These  curious  paintings  are  well  deserving  of  attention.  Each  figure, 
the  size  of  life,  is  seen  to  below  the  waist  through  an  architectural  frame- 
work, arched  at  the  top  ;  below  is  a  panel  bearing,  in  each  instance, 
remains  of  an  inscription  in  two  lines.  They  represent  females  in  rich 
suits  of  fanciful  armour,  gilded  and  silvered,  being  a  mixture  of  mail  and 
plate,  with  massive  gilt  foliage,  jewels,  bosses,  and  ponderous  chains. 
Each  has  a  shield  on  her  left  arm  ;  the  weapon  held  by  each  difTers  in 
every  instance.  The  faces  turn  in  various  directions  ;  the  complexion  in 
each  instance  is  fair,  shaded  with  a  slaty  or  purple  tint  ;  the  cheeks  and 

1  Two   of  these  paintings  were  exhi-  -  See  an  account  of  Amborley  Castle 

bited    by    tbe    late    Rev.    W.    Leveson  in  Dallawaj's  Rape  of  Arundel,  p.  228, 

Harcourt  in  the  Museum  at  the  Meeting  where  a  ground  plan  and  a  view  of  the 

of  the  Institute  in  Chichester,  1853.    See  gateway  on  the  south  side  are  given. 
Museum  Catalogue,  p.  94. 
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lips  are   bright   {diik,  the  eyes  blue,   eyebrows  raised   and   much   arched. 
The  paintings  may  be  thus  described  :  — 

1.  A  female  figure  seen  nearly  full  face,  holding  a  sword  upraised,  the 
hilt  resting  on  the  edge  of  the  frame.  She  has  gloves  of  mail,  her  bodice 
is  pink  ;  a  fringe  of  golden  hawks'  bells  hanging  from  the  epaulette  on 
her  right  arm  is  very  peculiar  ;  the  shield  is  golden  with  a  lion  rampant 
azure  langued  and  armed  gules.  The  dress  is  quite  in  the  taste  of  the 
period  of  Albert  Durer  and  the  Emperor  Maximilian.  The  background  is 
pale  vermilion  ;  the  panel  is  of  three  oaken  boards  joined  vertically,  and 
measures  about  3  ft.  8^  in.  by  2  ft.  dh  in. 

2.  A  female  figure  seen  in  profile,  turned  to  the  right.  She  wears  a 
large  golden  helmet  with  white  plumes  ;  her  right  hand  is  raised  and 
grasps  a  lance,  the  left  resting  on  her  shield  which  is  placed  on  the  edge 
of  the  frame  in  front ;  the   light  being  admitted  on  the  face  from  behind 

Ncoduces  a  considerable  amount  of  purple  shadow.  The  shield  is  red,  with 
three  maidens'  heads  having  long  hair  and  coronets  within  a  yellow 
bordure  seniy  of  hearts  gules.  Both  hands  are  covered  with  gloves  of 
mail  ;  the  silvered  armour  of  plate  is  varied  with  portions  of  mail  below 
the  elbowa.  A  prculiarly  feminine  character  is  given  by  a  plaited  white 
covering  to  the  throat  beneath  the  chain  and  jeweled  collar.  In  the 
spandrils  of  the  arched  frame  are  seen  the  letters  R.  S.  doubtless  the 
initials  of  the  name  of  Robert  Sherborn  Bishop  of  Chichester,  This  com- 
partment measures  about  3  ft.  6|  in.  by  2  ft.  Q^  in.  Background,  dark 
dull  blue. 

3.  This  figure  is  the  most  artistic  and  pleasingly  colored.  She  holds  a 
scarlet  banner  in  her  right  hand,  and  bears  a  shield  on  her  left  arm,  slung 
by  a  black  guige  ;  her  left  hand,  covered  by  a  leathern  hawking  glove, 
rests  on  the  front  of  the  picture.  This  figure  is  turned  to  the  left,  the  face 
seen  in  three  quarters,  the  eyes  cast  down,  and  the  grey  shadows  of  her 
features  remarkably  well  massed.  Tlie  riehh'  ornamented  gilt  head-dress 
is  lined  all  round  the  face  with  small  gilt  hawking  bells  or  grelots,  and  to 
the  end  of  the  banner  is  appended  one  large  round  gilt  bell.  The  armour 
on  the  body  is  entirely  of  silver  chain  mail,  except  the  two  upper  rows 
at  the  neck,  which  are  gilded.  A  white  sash,  shaded  lilac,  passes  over  the 
right  arm  and  round  the  waist.  The  background,  like  that  of  No.  2,  is 
painted  flat  dull  blue.  The  device,  also,  on  the  shield  is  similar,  excepting 
that  there  is  no  bordure  of  hearts. 

The  style  and  ornamentation,  together  with  the  costume,  would  seem  to 
point  to  a  German  rather  than  a  Flemish  oi  ioin.  The  figures  are  boldly 
painted  with  thick  black  outlines  and  well-m.assed  shadows.  The  black 
outline  on  the  gclden  ornaments  is  enriched  by  touches  of  rich  transparent 
brown.  The  colors  are  all  dull  and  look  like  tempera.  In  many  parts  the 
panels  are  sadly  worm-eaten.  These  ladies,  viewing  them  in  the  German 
treatment,  seem  rather  to  represent  Amazons  than  personifications  of  towns 
or  Flemish  provinces,  as  has  sometimes  been  conjectured.  The  sinHe 
glove  of  leather  and  the  hawking  bells  must  have  borne  a  marked  signifi- 
cance. It  is  quite  clear  that  the  figures  are  not  Sibyls,  nor  are  they  in 
any  way  connected  with  religious  subjects. 

The  style  of  the  painting  belongs  to  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  so  far  coincides  with  the  time  assigned  to  the  Bernardi 
family.  It  is  said  that  Bibhop  Sherborn  (1508-3"6)  employed  Theodore 
Bernardi,  a  Flemish  painter,  who  came   to  England  with  his  two  sons  in 
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1519  ;  of  tlicir  actual  works  we  know  iiotlnii<;.  Vcrtiic  n?ciil)f'<l  two  Inri^o 
paintino-s  tliat  exist  in  Chicliester  Catlictlial  to  one  Tlicodore  liernardi,  on 
the  ground  tliat  they  arc  in  the  Dutch  taste.  Walpole  adds  that  they  were 
repainted  in  1747  by  Treniaine,  and  he  states  tl)at  Van  Mander  mentions 
Theodore  Bernardi,  of  Amsterdam,  the  master  of  Micliacl  Coxio.  Van 
Mander  distinctly  speaks  of  the  master  of  Coxio  as  being  Bernard  of 
Brussels  (Van  Orley),  a  painter  well  known  in  the  history  of  art  as  an 
assistant  of  Raphael,  and  commonly  called  Bernard  Van  Orley.  It  is  easy 
to  admit  a  probable  connection,  in  point  of  authorship,  between  tbc 
Ambcrley  paintings  and  the  large  pictures  in  Chichester  Cathedral. 
Theodore,  whoever  ho  was,  and  his  descendants  seem  to  have  lived  in 
Sussex  ;  Anthony  Bernardi  and  two  persons,  each  named  Lambert  Bernardi, 
are  registered  in  the  parish  of  All  Saints,  Chichester.  The  quaint  old 
woodcuts  in  books  afford  many  parallels  to  the  vigorously  designed  half 
figures  at  Amberley  ;  several  figures  of  similar  character  occur  in  some  of 
the  "  messengers  "  in  the  fine  painted  glass  at  King's  College  Chapel, 
Cambridge.  In  the  Xuremburg  Chronicle,  also,  may  be  found  compo- 
sitions of  a  kindred  nature.  The  good  and  undisturbed  condition  of  the 
pictures  at  Amberley,  free  as  yet  from  the  restorer  and  varnishcr,  is  a 
matter  of  great  good  fortune,  and  care  should  be  taken  in  their  future 
preservation  to  guard  against  any  chance  of  any  alteration  of  their  present 
genuine,  untampered-with  condition.  They  were  evidently  intended  to 
produce  the  effect  of  the  old  tapestry  hangings,  and,  in  their  original  con- 
dition, with  all  the  brilliancy  of  gold,  silver,  and  the  tinsel  on  the  jewels, 
must  have  looked  very  splendid. 

The  three  paintings  were  subsequently  exhibited,  by  permission  of  the 
Bishop  of  Chichester,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  ;  through 
the  liberality  of  their  Council  a  grant  was  made  towards  the  expense  of 
certain  indispensable  repairs,  which  Avore  skilfully  carried  out  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Henry  Mcrritt.  The  cruml)1ing  panels  have  been  incorporated 
with  size,  the  disunited  portions  joined,  and  the  paint  by  which  the 
inscriptions  had  been  covered  over,  apparently  in  modern  times,  was  re- 
moved. These  inscriptions,  in  bold  black-letter  character  with  rubricated 
initials,  seemed  to  have  been  damaged  previously  to  their  being  thus 
painted  over  ;  possibly,  their  imperfect  and  unsightly  condition  had  led  to 
their  being  concealed  by  a  coat  of  ordinary  paint.  This  was  carefully 
taken  off  by  Mr.  Merritt,  and  the  inscriptions  were  deciphered  as  follows. 
Under  the  painting  first  described  by  Mr.  Scharf  are  the  lines — 

"  The  excellet  qwcne  Siuopis  to  magnify 
Which  ruled  the  hole  ccutre  of  Ennay." 

Under  the  second,  with  the  initials  R.  S.  in  the  spandrils — 

"  Cassandra  post  data  vaticiuia 
Apolliuis  derisit  adultcria.'' 

And,  under  the  third,  the  words,  partly  illegible — 

"  Sirus  the  noble  King  of  ...  .  err 
Submytte  hym  sel  to " 


Sinope,  carried  off  from  Boeotia  to  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  by  Apollo, 
gave  birth  to  Syrus  at  the  spot  where  a  city  named  after  her  was  built. 
We  have  not  found   any  connection  with  the   Sicilian  city  Enna   situated 
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near  tlie  supposed  scene  of  tlie  rape  of  Proserpine,  and  possibly  referred  to 
in  the  lines  given  above.  The  story  of  Cassandra,  daughter  of  Priam,  and 
of  her  prophetic  gifts  conferred  by  Apollo,  who  sought  iu  vain  to  ravish  her, 
is  well  known. 

A  full  description  of  Amberley  and  of  the  paintings  will  be  given  by  Mr. 
Clarkson,  with  a  colored  facsimile  of  one  of  the  figures  on  a  reduced  scale, 
in  the  forthcoming  volume  of  the  Sussex  Archseological  Collections.  They 
have  also  been  described  by  Mr.  Planche,  Journal  Brit.  Arch.  Ass.,  1864, 
p.  315.  He  has  suggested,  with  much  probability,  that  the  figures  were 
intended  to  portray  the  Nine  female  Worthies,  of  whom,  and  of  the  Nine 
Amazon  queens,  lists,  considerably  varied,  are  given  by  Feme,  Favine,  and 
other  writers,  with  the  blazon  of  the  capricious  achievements  ascribed  to 
these  heroines.  In  some  of  these  coats  resemblance  may  be  traced  to  those 
occurring  on  the  shields  borne  by  the  figures  in  the  "  Queen's  Room  "  at 
Amberley. 

Mr.  Hewitt  Davis  gave  a  notice  of  the  discovery  of  numerous  flakes  or 
roughly  fashioned  implements  of  flint  on  the  surface  of  land  newly  broken 
up,  formerly  heath,  in  the  ironstone  or  Hastings  sand  district,  and  on  the 
estate  of  Mr.  Louis  Huth  at  Possingworth  Manor  near  Uckfield,  Sussex. 
They  occurred  singly,  as  if  accidentally  scattered  ;  the  material  being  the 
flint  of  the  chalk  formation,  from  which  the  spot  is  about  ten  miles  distant. 
Mr.  Davis  is  of  opinion  that  the  flakes  are  artificial,  and  that  they  may 
have  served  as  knives,  chisels,  or  points  for  weapons.  Possingworth  is 
situated  in  a  district  probably  of  ancient  forest,  and  he  suggested  that  these 
relics  may  have  been  connected  with  the  pursuits  of  the  chase  in  early 
times. 

^ntiqtttttr^  m\t  ZXSav^i  af  ^rt  eyTjiiittrtr. 

By  the  Rev.  GuEyiLLE  J,  CiiESTERii — Bronze  celt,  with  engraved  clieyrony 
ornaments,  comparatively  rare,  except  on  bronze  relics  found  iu  Ireland  ; 
it  was  obtained  in  co.  Sligo.' — Four  bronze  arrow-heads  of  the  leaf-shaped 
type,  from  the  Island  of  Elephantine  in  the  Nile,  in  Upper  Egypt. — Two 
small  disks  of  glass,  bearing  Cufic  characters  in  relief,  and  described  as 
having  been  used  as  coins. — An  oval  intaglio  on  red  jasper, 
found  on  the  Esquiliue  at  Rome.  The  impress  is  here 
figured,  A  monogram  on  a  gem  is  rare,  as  we  are  informed 
by  Mr.  King,  who  states  that  he  had  only  met  with  one 
example,  on  which  is  to  be  read  antoxits.  Under  the  Lower 
Empire  monograms  are  common  on  signets  of  metal.  The 
first  allusion  found  by  Mr.  King  to  such  a  mode  of  express- 
ing the  name  occurs  towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  in  the  writings 
of  Symmachus,  who  alludes  to  it  as  the  most  accredited  kind  of  seal.  It 
was  customary  among  the  later  Romans  to  write  their  names  in  Greek. 
Mr.  King  suggests  that  the  monogram  on  Mr.  Greville  Chester's  intaglio 
may  read  tipavov  (genitive),  or  perhaps  Upiapov.  Such  signatures 
may,  however,  be  ascribed  to  some  of  the  numerous  freedmen  and  slaves  of 
Greek  extraction  or  education. 

By  the  Rev.  R.  P.  Coaxes,  by  permission  of  the  Rev.  George  Rashleigh. 
— Roman  ornaments  found  in  1801    at   Southfleet,  in  a  leaden  cofliu  con- 

'  Compare  'Wilde's  Catal.  Antiqu.  Roy.  Irish  Acad.,  pp.  390-1.- 
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taining  the  skeleton  of  a  child  of  about  ci^ht  years  old.  Two  little  coffins 
had  been  deposited  in  a  clicst  formed  of  hewn  stones  clamped  together  ; 
with  one  of  these  deposits  hi}'  the  relics  brought  for  inspection  ;  they  consist 
of  two  penannular  gold  armlets  with  the  ends  fashioned  like  serpents'  heads, 
a  small  gokl  ring  set  with  a  pointetl  jacinth,  and  a  bcautifid  flat  cliain,  pro- 
bably a  necklace,  of  gold  elaborately  wrought  and  set  with  small  bluish- 
green  stones  and  pearls  ;  appended  to  the  chain  is  an  ornament  of  square 
form  set  with  an  oval  intaglio.  Two  large  urns,  glass  vessels,  and  traces 
of  Roman  interments,  were  brouglit  to  light  near  the  spot,  which  adjoins 
the  Watling  Street  way,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  near  the  site  of  the 
station  Vurfniacce. 

By  Mr.  James  E.  Nightin'QALE. — A  bronze  stamp  of  oblong  form, 
apparently  for  impressing  certain  objects,  possibly  of  merchandise,  and  to 
have  been  used  with  a  hammer.  It  bears  the  legend  in  reversed  letters 
boldly  cut — ELEPAV — the  last  two  being  conjoined.  This  specimen  of  a 
class  of  objects,  the  intention  of  which  seems  not  satisfactorily  determined, 
and  rarely  found  in  this  country,  had  been  obtained  in  Oxfordshire.  Count 
Caylus  has  figured  several  stamps  of  this  description  ;  other  examples  are 
given  by  Grivaud  de  la  Vincelle,  Arts  et  Metiers,  pi.  23. 

By  Mr.  Jonx  E.  Weatiif.riiead. — A  fibula  of  bronze,  enriched  with  red, 
blue,  and  yellow  enamels,  found  at  Leicester  in  January,  1864,  near  the  ceme- 
tery, at  a  depth  of  about  three  feet.  (See 
cut,  orig.  size.)  It  was  presented  to  the 
Leicester  Museum  by  Thomas  Viccars, 
Esq.,  and  is  figured,  with  other  Roman 
relics  of  bronze,  in  the  Report  of  the 
Leicester  Literary  and  Philosophical  So- 
ciety for  1864.  This  tasteful  example  of 
Roman  champlevc  enameling,  sent  by  per- 
mission of  the  Council  of  that  Society,  is 
in  form  of  the  small  lunate  shield  or  pelta 
usually  appropriate  to  the  Amazons,  and 
used  by  certain  Asiatic  nations.  A  good 
illustration  of  the  lunate  shield,  resembling  in  form  the  fibula  exhibited, 
occurs  on  an  urn  in  the  Capituline  JMuseum,  representing  Penthesilea  offer- 
ing aid  to  Priam.-  An  enameled  fibula  of  the  like  fashion,  found  at  Lincoln, 
was  exhibited  by  the  late  Mr.  Willson  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Institute  in  that 
city  in  1848  ;  and  similar  ornaments,  one  of  them  found  near  Castor, 
Northants,  richly  enameled  with  blue,  the  other  disinterred  at  Welling- 
borough in  the  same  county,  are  figured  in  the  Journal  of  the  Archceo- 
logical  Association.^  Mr.  Weatherhead  stated  that  in  June  last  a  slender 
gold  ring,  with  the  inscription  -|-  amor  vixct  om.n'IA,  was  found  opposite 
the  Red  Lion  Inn  in  lligbcross  Street,  Leicester.  It  was  described  as 
found  at  a  depth  of  nearly  nine  feet,  on  fragments  of  Roman  pavement. 
The  ring,  which  is  broken  and  part  probably  lost,  weighs  only  14  grains  ; 
it  appears  to  be  of  the  fourteenth  century.  A  gold  ring  with  the  same 
posy,  found  in  Norfolk,  is  in  Mr.  Fitch's  collection  ;  it  is  figured  in  this 
Journal,  vol.  xx.  p.  172. 

By  the  Very  Rev.  Canon  Rock,  D.D. — A  silver  globular  calefactory  for 


-  Smith's  Diet,  of  Antiqu.  v.  Pelta. 

'  Journal  Brit.  Arch.  Assoc,  vol.  i.  p.  327,  vol.  iii.  p.  Jol. 
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the  hands,  a  lituigical  appliance  called  in  old  inventories  "  pomum  ad 
manus  calefacieudas."  It  is  probably  of  French  workmanship,  the 
diameter  is  3^  in.  ;  height,  including  a  little  circular  foot,  4  in.  ;  it  opens 
by  a  broad  hinge :  of  the  two  equal  moieties  the  upper  has  numerous 
perforations,  the  lower  being  less  freely  perforated  for  admission  of  air 
to  the  heated  nucleus  within.  Weight  8  ounces.  On  the  top  is  the 
atchievement  of  the  bishop  for  whom  doubtless  this  pomum  was  made  ;  the 
bearing  is  arg.  a  lion  passant  between  three  crescents  gules ;  the  escut- 
cheon is  ensigned  with  a  ducal  coronet,  on  the  dexter  side  of  which  is  a 
mitre,  on  the  sinister  side  a  pastoral  staflf ;  over  all  is  a  bishop's  hat  with 
its  two  cords,  each  knotted  and  tasseled  in  four  rows.  Canon  Rock  has 
given  an  account  of  the  ancient  use  of  such  calefacturies  in  "  The  Church 
of  Our  Fathers,"  vol.  ii.  p.  163. — Impression  of  the  chapter  seal  of 
Durham  Cathedral  ;  it  bears  the  date  32  Hen.  VIII.  (15i0),  being  that  of 
the  new  foundation  after  the  suppression  of  the  larger  monasteries  ;  on  the 
obverse  appears  Our  Lord  seated  on  the  rainbow,  and  on  the  reverse,  the 
coronation  of  the  B.  Virgin.  This  seal  is  described  and  figured  in  Dugdale's 
Monast.,  edit.  Caley,  vol.  i.  p.  229,  Seals,  pi.  iii. 

By  the  Rev.  James  Beck. — An  oval  medallion  of  copper  plate  enameled, 
a  portrait  of  General  Washington  transferred  from  an  engraving  printed 
iu  black  ;  the  enameled  ground  of  the  medallion  is  white.  The  General  is 
represented  in  military  uniform,  with  a  cocked  hat,  three-quarters  to  the 
left  ;  over  the  head  is  the  name — G.  Washington.  The  dimensions  of  the 
])laque,  intended  probably  to  serve  as  an  ornament  of  a  snuff-box  or  the 
like,  are  nearly  2  inches  by  li  inch.  This  object,  lately  purchased  at 
Brussels,  is  probably  a  specimen,  hitherto  unnoticed,  of  the  enameled  work 
of  Battersea,  of  which  many  productions  have  been  noticed  in  this  Journal, 
vol.  xix.  p.  297,  and  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Museum  formed  at  the 
Meeting  of  the  Institute  at  Worcester,  pp.  31,  34. — Several  heart-shaped 
charms  used  in  some  parts  of  Germany  as  of.  virtue  against  epilepsy. — A 
folding  spoon,  in  the  original  case  of  stamped  leather  in  form  of  a  tortoise. 
— Leaden  medallion  of  Christian  II.,  Duke  of  Saxony,  1601. 

By  Capt.  Wynne  Williams. — A  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  Chaucer's 
works,  from  the  press  of  Pynson,  unfortunately  imperfect  ;  it  contains 
numerous  woodcuts  of  spirited  design.  — A  jeweled  crucifix,  date  sixteenth 
century,  of  Spanish  workmanship. 

By  Mr.  Albert  Way. — Two  gold  posy-rings,  recently  obtained  at 
Dover  ;  one  of  them  is  thus  engraved  within  the  hoop — "  In  love  abide  till 
death  devide  ;  "  with  the  initials  of  the  Christian  names  of  the  wedded  pair, 
E  and  s,  and,  above,  s,  being  probably  that  of  the  surname  Smart,  a 
Kentish  family  from  whom  the  ring  had  been  obtained.  Tlie  second  ring 
bears  the  following  posy — "  Gods  providence  is  our  inheritance  ;  "  witli 
the  initials  w  and  M  ;  that  of  the  surname  on  this  ring  is  w. 

By  Mu.  C.  DuuNFOUD  Greenway. — Four  documents  of  unusual  interest, 
preserved  amongst  evidences  relating  to  the  town  and  county  of  Warwick. 
— The  original  grant  to  the  canons  of  St.  Mary's,  by  Roger,  son  of  Henry 
de  Newburgl),  first  Earl  of  Warwick  of  the  Norman  line,  constituting  them 
a  dean  and  chapter,  in  like  manner  as  the  canons  at  London,  Lincoln, 
Salisbury,  and  York.  Date  about  1123.  Dugdale  printed  this  charter 
from  a  register  in  the  Exchequer  ;  Monast.  Angl.  vol.  vi.  p.  1327,  edit. 
Caley. — Rescript  of  Pope  Clement  V.  addressed  to  the  Prior  of  Stone, 
Stafi"ordshire,   regarding   a    complaint  of   Robert  Tankard,    Dean   of    St. 
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Mary's,  Wurwick  (130G — 1314),  concerning  certain  afrgressions  by  Jolm  de 
JSnittorfiold  and  others.  Dated  at  Avignon,  \5  Cal.  Dec.,  in  tlic  tit'tli  year 
of  his  poutitieate.  A  well-preserved  impression  of  the  leaden  bulla  is 
appended  by  a  hempen  cord. —  Letter  from  Richard  Beanchamp,  Earl  of 
^Varwick,  Captain  of  Calais  temp  Hen.  V.  and  Hen.  VI.,  dated  from  that 
place  April  18,  and  addressed  to  Thomas  Hugeford  and  others  in  behalf  of 
Sir  William  Oldhall,  to  whom  the  carl  had  given  the  stewardship  of  his 
lordship  of  "  Saam,"  probably  Saham  Tony,  Norfolk.  A  perfect  impression 
of  the  earl's  signet  is  appended,  the  device  is  the  bear  and  rag^jed  stalf ;  a 
small  neatly-formed  turse  (of  paper  ?)  surrounds  the  im])rcssion,  a  mode  of 
protecting  seals  nut  unusually  adopted  at  the  i)criod. —  Writ  of  Henry  VI., 
under  the  royal  signet,  dated  at  Coventry,  May  31,  relating  to  the  affairs 
of  the  late  Richard  Boauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  died  in  1439,  and 
with  whose  executors  Richard  Wright  and  others  had  interfered  in  regard 
to  the  execution  of  his  will. 

Impkessio.ns  of  Seals.  By  the  Rev.  Greville  J.  Chester,. — Seal  of 
the  Prior  o^he  Dominican  Friars  of  Bologna  ;  an  old  impression  on  dingy 
colored  wa.x  detached  from  a  document.  The  seal,  of  small  size,  is  of 
pointed  oval  form  ;  device,  a  figure  in  monastic  attire,  probably  repre- 
fccnting  St.  Dominick.  Around  the  head  there  is  a  nimbus  :  legend, — 
+  s'  pRiouis  fra[trvm  rREDiJcATORYM  d'  bono'ia.  The  impression  was 
obtained  at  Bologna. 

December  2,  1SG4. 

Sir  John  P.  Boileau,  Bart.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  notice  of  a  remarkable  sculpture  in  blue  slate,  found  in 
India,  and  brought  for  exhibition,  was  communicated  by  Col.  Uogge,  C.B.  , 
R.A.,  through  Brigadier-General  Lefroy.  It  represents  a  bearded  fio-ure, 
strongly  resembling  antique  representations  of  Jupiter  or  of  young  Bacchus, 
and  seated  on  the  ground  ;  naked,  with  the  e.\coption  of  a  waistcloth  and 
a  pair  of  closely-fitting  boots  reachitig  nearly  to  the  knees.  The  head  is 
of  fine  character  ;  it  is  encircled  by  a  wreath,  and  at  the  back  there  seems 
to  have  been  an  eagle,  of  which  the  outspread  wings  alone  remain.  Tiie 
left  foot  is  lost.  The  figure  in  its  present  state  measures  8  inches  in 
height.  The  interesting  particulars  regarding  the  discovery,  given  by  Col. 
Hogge,  are  as  follows  : — 

"  In  the  beginning  of  185S  a  party  of  the  Guide  Corps,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain,  now  Brig.-General,  Lumsden,  accumpanicd  a  surveyino- 
party  to  the  hills  which  bound  the  Valley  of  Peshawur  to  the  north. 
Whilst  engaged  on  this  duty,  Captain  Lumsden's  attention  was  called  to 
the  ruins  of  a  temple,  at  a  place  called  Jurnal  Ghurrie,  which  was  said  by 
the  natives  to  be  of  great  antiquity'.  On  examining  the  site,  it  was  found 
that  the  ruins  were  those  of  a  Jaina  Temple,  but,  from  the  aj)pearancc  of 
some  of  the  carved  work  on  the  stones,  it  seemed  that  the  temple  had  been 
constructed  out  of  the  remains  of  a  much  older  structure.  The  j)lace  was 
accordingly  cleared  out,  and  the  ruins  carefully  examined.  Most  of  the 
sculptured  ornaments  found  were  of  decided  Hindoo  origin,  the  statues 
having  the  sleepy,  downcast  look  peculiar  to  Buddhist  figures  ;  but  anion <>^st 
them  were  portions  of  friezes  with  figures  of  a  ditferent  character ;  one 
showed  a  procession,  the  leading  figures  of  which  seemed  to  be  engaged  in 
making  some  kind  of  votive  ofi'ering  to  a  horse.  Several  small  statues 
similar  to   that  exhibited    were   also  found,  and   the   whole   were  sent    to 
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Peshawur.  This  particular  statue  having  been  given  to  me  bj  Captain 
Lunisden  was  separated  from  the  rest.  It  unfortunately  happened  that 
the  house  in  which  the  remainder  were  placed  was  sold,  and  the  new 
purchaser  finding  a  lot  of  old  stones  of  the  value  of  which  he  knew 
nothing,  broke  them  up  and  filled  up  some  holes  with  them.  When  in 
Calcutta  the  statue  was  sent  to  the  Asiatic  Society,  and  although  there 
seemed  to  be  no  doubt  of  its  Greek  character  or  origin,  being  evidently  a 
statue  of  Jupiter,  it  was  supposed  to  have  been  copied  from  some  older 
statue  by  a  Hindoo  sculptor,  who  had  added  the  boots  and  waistcloth  to 
suit  his  own  idea  of  propriety.  Many  persons,  however,  differed  from  this 
view,  as  boots  are  not  known  to  have  been  used  by  the  natives  of  India, 
and  even  the  waistcloth  differs  in  the  folds  from  anytbing  of  Asiatic 
origin." 

On  a  previous  occasion,  as  stated  in  this  Journal,  vol.  xviii.  p.  373,  a 
bronze  statuette  of  Bacchus,  terra  cottas,  coins,  and  other  relics  indi- 
cating influence  of  Greek  art  in  the  remote  parts  of  the  North  of  India, 
were  sent  for  inspection  by  Mr.  H.  Lawes  Long  ;  they  had  Bifen  obtained 
at  Peshawur  by  Major  Hastings,  R.A.  These  relics  had  been  regarded  as 
vestiges,  possibly,  of  the  invasion  of  the  northern  districts  of  India  by 
Alexander  the  Great,  B.C.  327.  It  is  impossible,  as  Gen.  Lefroy  observed, 
not  to  connect  the  frieze  disinterred  at  Jurnal  Ghurrie,  representing  the 
deification  of  a  horse,  and  figures  ofl^ering  incense  and  performing  acts  of 
homage  or  worship,  with  the  story  of  the  respect  entertained  by  Alexander 
and  his  followers  for  his  steed  Bucephalus,  and  the  fact  that  the  city 
Bncephala  was  founded  in  its  honor  on  the  site  "of  the  camp  of  the  Greeks 
before  their  battle  with  Porus.  This,  however,  was  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Hydaspes,  whereas  the  ruined  temple  above  noticed  is  on  the  west  of 
the  Indus,  at  too  great  a  distance  to  be  identifiable  with  Bucepbala.  The 
statuette,  as  Gen  Lefroy  remarked,  appears  highly  curious  as  marking  the 
gradation  of  Greek  art  and,  so  to  speak,  the  infusion  of  religious  feeling 
into  the  mysticism  of  the  Buddhist  religion. 

A  notice,  by  Dr.  Thcrxam,  M.D.,  of  Devizes,  was  read,  relating  to  the 
incised  symbols  on  Stonehenge  first  noticed  by  Dr.  Tate  in  1861,  and 
figured  in  this  Journal,  vol.  xix.  p.  77.  This  discovery  had  excited  con- 
siderable interest  and  learned  discussions  during  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  at  Bath,  when  a  visit  was  made  to  Stonehenge  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Rev.  Harry  M.  Scarth.  Dr.  Thurnam  pointed  out  the 
remarkable  evidence  recently  collected  from  rock-markings  near  the  flanks 
of  the  Cheviots,  also  in  Argylesbire  and  in  other  places.  The  highly 
curious  vestiges  in  Northumberland  have  been  lately  described  and  accu- 
rately figured  by  Mr.  Tate,  of  Alnwick,  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Berwick- 
shire Field  Naturalists'  Club.  An  important  work  is  also  in  preparation  by 
direction  of  the  late  Duke  of  Northumberland,  to  whom  the  attention  lately 
given  to  the  subject  is  chiefly  due.  It  might  be  expected  that  markings  or 
symbols  should  be  found  also  on  Stonehenge,  as  they  had  been  noticed  by 
Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  on  Long  Meg,  at  the  circle  of  stones  near  Penrith 
in  Cumberland  ;  they  occur  also  on  other  megalitliic  monuments. 
No;hing,  however,  had  been  noticed  until  the  symbols  in  question  were 
detected  by  the  well-practised  eye  of  Dr.  Tate  ;  they  were  at  that  time  so 
thickly  encrusted  with  lichen  as  to  escape  the  notice  of  any  ordinary 
observer.  The  circumstance  was  forthwith  made  known  by  him  to  the 
Institute,  without  venturing  to  speculate  on  the  age  or  intention  of  the 
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symbols,  in  tlic  fasliioii  of  wliidi  tlie  archajologist  douhtlcss  failed  to  ti-acc 
indications  of  any  very  remote  anti(|iiity.  This  discovery  connected  with  so 
remarkable  a  moniinient  excited  attention,  and  Dr.  Thnrnam,  who  is  fully 
conversant  with  the  remains  of  the  obscure  early  ages,  was  induced  to  give 
it  careful  investigation  ;  he  was  led  to  conclude  that  the  mysterious  symliols 
had  been  cut  on  the  stone  in  comparatively  recent  times,  and  might  have 
been  the  work  of  some  casual  visitor,  who  must  have  found  considerable 
difficulty  in  the  operation,  the  "  Sarscn  "  stone  of  which  Stonehcnge  is 
formed  being  extremely  hard.  Tiie  subject  assumed  a  fresh  interest 
through  the  visit  of  the  savans  congregated  at  Bath,  and  Dr.  Thurnani 
pointed  out  how  important  it  is  to  ascertain  with  ))recision  the  age  and 
origin  of  these  symbols,  in  which  possibly  some  ardent  advocates  of  the 
very  remote  date  of  the  monument  might  trace  resemblance  to  Phtenician 
characters.  Professor  Rawlinson  had,  however,  truly  observed  during  the 
late  discussion  that  the  markings  cannot  possibly  be  earlier  than  Roman 
times,  if  indeed  they  can  claim  that  degree  of  antiquity.  Dr.  Thurnam 
stated  that,  .according  to  the  testimony  of  aged  persons,  it  should  apitear 
that  the  symbols  were  actually  cut  by  an  unknown  travelling  artificer  about 
forty  or  fifty  years  ago.  Through  active  researches  made  by  Mr.  Keinm 
of  Amesbury,  immediately  after  the  visit  of  the  Members  of  the  British 
Association  to  Stonehcnge,  the  statement,  of  wliich  full  particulars  were 
given,  had  been  obtained  from  three  persons,  of  whom  one  is  alleged  to 
have  been  an  eye-witness  of  the  proceeding  and  resident  near  the  spot. 
It  is  difficult  to  conceive  through  what  motive  so  laborious  an  operation,  by 
which,  without  doubt,  the  learned  might  well  have  been  led  astray,  should 
have  been  devised.  Dr.  Thurnam's  memoir  on  the  subject  will  be  given  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Wiltshire  Archaeological  Society. 

Professor  Westmacott,  R.A.,  delivered  a  discourse  on  the  statue  of  the 
Diadumenus,  obtained  for  the  British  Museum  from  the  collection  iu  the 
Farnesc  Palace.      Printed  in  this  Journal,  vol.  xxi.  p.  338. 

An  animated  discussion  eusiied  upon  various  questions  suggested  by  the 
Professor's  discourse.  Mr.  Biiicir  remarked,  that  the  expression  "  fecit 
molliterjuvenem  "  in  Pliny's  description  of  the  Diadumenus  by  Polycletus 
(see  this  Journal,  vol.  xxi.  p.  341),  refers  to  the  age  of  the  youth  and 
tlie  treatment  of  the  statue  ;  that  it  indicated  that  the  sculptor  made  a 
youth  just  emerging  from  boyhood  with  an  effeminate  type,  and  that  the 
expression  must  be  taken  in  contradistinction  to  "  viriliter  puerum,"  a 
manly  boy,  or  a  boy  coming  upon  the  age  of  manhood.  Mr.  Birch  said, 
moreover,  that,  although  the  statue  is  of  Pentelic  marble,  it  does  not  follow 
that  it  is  the  original  ;  it  may  be  an  ancient  copy,  and  there  are  certain 
peculiarities  in  the  treatment,  for  instance  in  the  hair,  which  induced  him 
to  think  that  this  may  be  the  case.  lie  desired  particularly  to  call  atten- 
tion to  two  circumstances  connected  with  the  statue.  One  of  these  is  the 
stump  of  a  palm-tree  at  the  right  log  ;  Mr.  Birch  thought  that  such  mode 
of  treatment  does  not  accord  with  that  of  the  statues  of  Phidias  and  other 
artists  of  the  period  ;  there  are,  however,  few  examples  on  which  to  ground 
an  argument.  The  other  is  the  peculiarly  rude  manner  in  which  the  statue 
had  been  clamped  together,  certainly  not  the  kind  of  reparation  used  by 
sculptors  of  the  last  two  centuries  ;  and,  if  this  could  be  shown  to  be  Roman, 
it  would  go  far  to  prove  that  the  statue  was  highly  esteemed  (if  not  the 
original)  iu  the  days  of  the  Roman  empire.  Mr.  Birch  considered  that 
there  may  have  been  some  haste  iu  deciding  that  this  remarkable  sculpture 
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represents  an  athlete  ;  it  may  be  a  victor  who  is  crowning  himself  after 
winning  the  prize  in  tlie  foot-race. 

Antiquities  mtJ  miaxl^  al  Art  CJji-Ijiiitcif. 

By  the  Hon.  W.  0.  Stanley,  M.P. — Antiquities  of  bronze,  a  necldace 
of  laro-e  amber  beads,  a  number  of  bronze  rings  of  various  sizes,  a  pair  of 
tweezers,  an  armlet  of  tliin  bronze  wire,  with  some  other  relics,  found  at  the 
bottom  of  a  little  stream  which  flows  by  Llanwyllog  Church,  in  the  centre 
of  Ano-lesea.  The  Ven.  Archdeacon  of  Bangor,  by  whom  these  objects 
were  entrusted  to  Mr.  Stanley  for  exhibition  to  the  Institute,  observed  that 
the  stream  was  unusually  low.  and  the  channel  had  lately  been  widened  at 
that  part,  which  is  about  400  yards  above  the  church.  There  is  nothing 
peculiar  in  that  immediate  locality,  but  Archdeacon   Jones  stated,  that 

about  half-a-mi!e  to  the  S.E. 
there  is  a  field  called  Caer  Gad, 
or  the  Field  of  Battle,  probably 
the  place  which  has  been  pointed 
out  as  the  scene  of  a  conflict  in 
1143  between  the  forces  of 
Owain  Gwyncdd  and  the  united 
hosts  of  the  Erse,  Manx,  and 
Norwegians.  The  relics  must, 
however,  be  regarded  as  of  a 
much  earlier  period,  and  closely 
resemble  objects  of  similar  class 
found  in  Ireland,  more  espe- 
cially the  bifid  flat  object  of 
bronze  here  figured  (orig.  size), 
resembling  an  arrow-head,  but, 
according  to  the  conjecture  of 
Irish  antiquarians,  used  as  a 
razor.  These  peculiar  objects 
are  rare,  and,  as  we  believe, 
had  previously  occurred  exclu- 
sively in  Ireland.  Compare  a 
specimen,  figured  in  Sir  W. 
"VVilde's  Catal.  Antiq.  Roy. 
Irish  Acad.  p.  549,  fig.  433.. 
A  more  detailed  notice  of  the  discovery  at  Llanwyllog  will  be  given  in  the 
Archteologia  Cambrensis.  The  archdeacon  has  presented  the  relics  to  the 
British  Museum. 

By  the  Marchioness  of  Huntly,  through  Mr.  Soden  Smith,  F.S.A. — 
Three  massive  armlets  of  bronze,  found  in  ploughing,  about  three  miles' 
N.W.  of  Aboyne,  Aberdeenshire,  in  ground  which  apparently  had  never 
been  broken  up.  One  of  them  is  of  almost  pure  copper,  the  two  others  of 
yellow  bronze.  Several  examples  have  occurred  in  North  Britain  ;  two  are 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum  which  are  ornamented  with  discs  of 
enameled  work,  and  there  are  several  in  the  Museum  of  the  Antiquaries 
of  Scotland.  See  Dr.  Wilson's  Prehistoric  Annals,  p.  448  ;  Archajologia, 
vol.  xxii.  p.  285.  In  some  instances  these  remarkable  ornaments  are  in 
the  form  of  a  coil,  like  a  serpent,  from  which  the  general  type  seems  to 
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Imvc  been  derived  ;  they  arc  of  considerable  weight :  one,  found  near 
AUyrc,  Morayshire,  woukl  measure  in  length,  if  extended,  37  inches  ;  it 
weighs  2  lb.  U  oz.  It  is  supposed  that  thecc  armlets  were  votive  oiferiiigs 
or  honorary  gifts,  and  they  are  assigned  to  the  late  Celtic  period. 

By  Mr.  II.  IIarrod,  F.S.A. — A  curved  implement  of  black  flint,  found  on 
Gorton  Beach,  midway  between  Great  Yarmouth  and  Lowestoft,  by  Mr.  C. 
Cory,  Town  Clerk  of  Yarmouth,  who  resides  near  the  spot  where  the  dis- 
covery occurred.  Length  7y-  inclies,  breadth,  at  the  thickest  end,  where 
it  seems  to  have  been  affixed  to  a  haft,  possibly  of  stag's  horn  or  of  wood, 
nearly  1:J  inch.  This  object,  resembling  the  curved  blade  of  a  small 
dagger,  is  beautifully  formed,  the  edges  are  chipped  with  great  regularity, 
and  it  is  skilfully  shaped  to  a  point. 

By  Mr.  Octavius  Muiigax,  M.P. — A  cylinder  of  the  beat  Babylonian 
period,  the  ccntur}'  immediately  preceding  the  conquest  of  Cyrus.  The 
design  seems  to  be  Belus,  or  some  deity,  crowned,  and  wearing  a  long 
Babylonian  robe  of  numerous  squares  of  Jieedlework  (vestis  picta  acu), 
lie  is  seated  on  a  throne  which  is  covered  with  a  rich  hanging,  his  footstool 
being  the  crowned  human-headed  bull,  or  Greek  minotaur.  The  king 
(perhaps  Evil  Merodach  himself),  similarly  attired  as  the  god,  approaches 
him  with  the  offering  of  a  young  ram,  to  receive  the  sceptre  and  bracelet. 
Ensigns  of  royalty  are  held  forth  by  his  tutelary  divinity.  Behind  the 
monarch  stands  his  queen,  or,  as  some  think,  a  priest,  clothed  in  a  similar 
royal  robe,  her  hands  raised  in  the  attitude  of  adoration,  seconding  the 
prayer  of  the  king.  Next  stands  the  human-headed  bull,  with  hands 
crossed  upon  his  breast  in  the  posture  of  respect  ;  he  is  shown  in  front 
lace,  and  is  followed  by  a  crowned  female,  also  in  front  face,  her  hands 
similarly  folded.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  two  figures  represent 
the  genii  of  the  king  and  queen  respectively.  This  gem  is  most  remarkable 
for  tliC  admirable  drawing  and  extreme  beauty  of  its  mechanical  execution. 
In  the  latter  it  equals  the  finest  Greek  work  in  the  Archaic  style.  In  its 
class  it  is  a  priceless  work  of  primajval  art.  The  material  is  the  finest 
fibrous  hajmatite  (loadstone),  the  usual  material,  on  account  of  its  mystic 
virtues,  of  the  cylinders  belonging  to  the  Babylonian  Empire. — A  Jewel  of 
St.  George,  cut  in  high  relief  in  a  precious  sardonyx  of  several  layers, 
2  inches  long  by  \\  inch  wide.  The  engraver  has  most  skilfully  availed 
himself  of  the  numerous  shades  in  his  material  to  give  effect  to  the  ditferent 
figures.  The  dragon  is  represented  in  the  brown  with  greenish  reflex  ; 
the  Knight's  body  in  a  lighter  shade  of  the  same,  but  his  face  in  opacjuc 
white,  as  are  also  the  fore-quarters  of  his  steed.  The  trappings  of  the 
latter  are  in  light  brown.  The  princess  Saba,  kneeling  in  the  distance,  is  in 
pure  white,  and  the  trees  have  an  actual  shade  of  green.  The  executioa 
of  this  cameo  is  truly  wonderful ;  the  dragon,  St.  George  and  his  horse, 
being  in  almost  full  relief,  owing  to  which  one  fore-leg  of  the  horse  has 
been  broken  off".  This  cameo  may  be  placed  among  the  first  of  the 
Cinquecento,  and  is  probably  the  work  of  Matteo  del  Nazaro,  chief 
engraver  to  Francis  I.,  or  else  of  that  pupil,  whose  name  is  unknown,  who 
has  left  such  extraordinary  cameo  portraits  of  Henry  VIII.  and  his  family. 
It  is  mounted  in  a  simple  gold  frame  surrounded  with  a  cable  border 
marked  with  black  enamel,  with  an  elegant  enrichment  in  green  enamel  at 
the  back  imitating  a  laurel  wreath  ;  and,  being  a  jewel  of  such  extra- 
ordinary value,  taking  into  account  the  estimation  in  which  such  works  were 
held  at  that  period,  there  can  be  little  doubt  it  was  originally  a  jewel  worn 
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by  the  sovereign  himself  or  one  of  his  successors,  as  a  jewel  of  the  Garter. 
This  supposition  is  confirmed  by  the  Tudor  rose  engraved  on  the  lid  of  the 
silver  box  made  to  contain  it.  This  jewel,  and  also  the  Babylonian  cylinder 
above  described,  are  the  property  of  Samuel  Richard  Bosanquet,  Esq.,  of 
Dingeston  Court,  Monmouthshire,  and  they  were  entrusted  for  exhibition 
by  his  kind  permission. 

B}-  Mr.  Hewitt. — Drawings  of  sculptured  coffin-lids  found  during  recent 
repairs  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  Shrewsbury  ;  the  drawings  were  sent  for 
exhibition  b}'  Mr.  H.  Bloxam,  of  that  town.  One  of  these  early  memorials 
appears  to  be  of  the  twelfth  century  ;  the  design  has  much  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  character  ;  it  was  disinterred  in  June  last,  beneath  the  base  of  a 
column  on  the  North  side  of  the  nave,  part  of  the  lower  end  of  the  slab 
being  hidden  by  the  column.  The  second,  which  seems  to  be  of  the  same 
age,  was  found  in  September  in  the  South  porch.  The  earliest  part  of  the 
church  is  of  the  twelfth  century.  A  third  coffin-lid  lay  under  the  tower 
arch.  Mr.  Hewitt  stated  that  these  relics  will  be  preserved  by  being 
affixed  to  the  walls  in  the  restored  building. 

By  Mr.  Edmund  Waterto.v,  F.S.A. — A  remarkable  double-edged  sword, 
the  blade  being  engraved  on  each  side  with  the  inscription — SIXTVS  .  v  . 
roNT  .  MAX  :  ANNO  .  Illi. — between  bordures  of  arabesque  ornament,  and  also 
an  escutcheon  of  the  family  arms  of  that  pontiff  (Peretti,  a  lion  rampant, 
holding  in  its  dexter  paw  three  pears,  over  all  a  bend)  ensigned  with  the 
tiara  and  cross  keys.  The  blade  measures  in  length  3  ft.  9  in.,  the  guard 
and  hilt  have  probably  been  renewed.  The  accession  of  Sixtus  V.  took 
place  April  12,  1585  ;  he  reigned  for  five  years'.  It  has  long  been  custo- 
mary that  tlie  Sovereign  Pontiff,  Mr.  Waterton  observed,  should  bless  on 
Christmas-eve,  about  midnight,  a  sword,  and  a  cap  of  maintenance. 
These  are  afterwards  sent  as  presents  to  some  sovereign  prince,  but  if,  as 
is  sometimes  the  case,  they  are  not  given  away,  they  are  preserved  and 
blessed  again  on  the  ensuing  Christmas,  and  so  on  until  required.  The 
chronicler,  Hall,  it  will  be  remembered,  relates  that  on  May  19,  1514,  was 
received  a  cap  of  maintenance  and  a  sword  sent  from  Pope  Julius  II.  with 
a  great  company  of  nobles  ;  and  that  on  the  following  Sunday  they  were 
presented  to  Henry  VIII.  with  great  solemnity  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 
The  sword  came  into  the  possession  of  Elias  Ashmole,  and  may  be  seen 
amongst  the  ol>jects  given  to  the  Museum  founded  by  him  at  Oxford  ;  the 
hilt  is  of  silver-gilt  richly  chased  and  set  with  crystals.^  Mr.  Waterton 
has  ascertained,  on  a  recent  visit  to  Rome,  that  the  sword  blessed  by 
Sixtus  V.  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  pontificate,  1588,  was  sent  to  the  Duke 
of  Guise.  The  fine  weapon  now  in  Mr.  Waterton's  possession  is  doubtless 
that  which  was  thus  conferred  on  the  head  of  the  Catholic  League. 

February  2,  1865. 

The  Very  Rev.  Canon  Rock,  D.D.,  in  the  Chair. 

In  opening  the  proceedings  Canon  Rock  alluded  with  deep  regret  to  the 
great  loss  sustained  by  the  Institute  during  the  previous  month,  through 
the  decease  of  two  of  their  earliest  and   most  valued  friends,  one  of  them 

■•  Catal.  of  the  Aslim.  Mus.,  p.  140,  No.  1513-14,   and    the    presentation     at   St. 

381.     The    sword    is  there  described  as  Paul's  Cathedral,  on   May  21,   1514,  ac- 

"  given   by  the  Pope  (Leo  X.)  to  Henry  tually  occurred  shortly  after  the  acces- 

VlII."     Julius    n.    died    in    February,  sion  of  his  successor,  Leo  X. 
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being  tlic  Earl  of  Ilclicster,  for  several  3'ears  a  member  of  tbo  Central 
Coniiiiittee,  and  wbo  bad  very  kindly  promised  to  tuke  tbe  part  of  Local 
President  at  tbe  Annual  Meeting  of  tbe  Society  to  be  beld  in  iiis  county  in 
tbe  ensuing  summer.  Tiie  otber  friendly  supporter,  now  no  more,  was  Dr. 
Markland,  of  Batii,  formerly  Director  of  tbe  Society  of  Antiquaries  ;  bis 
cordial  encouragement  bad  promoted  tbe  purpose  of  tbe  Institute  from  tbe 
commencement,  and  bis  participation  in  tbe  proceedings  and  tbe  annual 
gatberings  bad  frequently  cbcered  tbeir  progress  during  twenty  years  of 
friendly  intercourse. 

A  memoir  by  tbe  Rev.  C.  W.  KiXG  was  read,  on  tbe  Use  of  Antique 
Gems  in  tbe  Middle  Ages,  being  a  sequel  to  his  dissertation  on  Medi;eval 
Glyptic  Art  given  on  a  previous  occasion,  and  printed  in  tbis  Journal, 
vol.  xxi.  p.  319. 

Tbe  lion.  Robert  Curzox  described  a  scries  of  ancient  belmcts 
preserved  in  bis  armoury  at  Tarbam  Park,  Sussex,  and  brougbt  lor  ex- 
amination.     His  memoir  will  be  found  in  tbis  volume,  p.  1,  ante. 

It  was  stated  tbat  a  communication  bad  been  addressed  to  tbe  Central 
Committee,  relating  to  proposed  arrangements  for  tbe  appropriation  of  part 
of  Wimbledon  Common  as  a  place  of  public  recreation.  The  apprehension 
bad  arisen,  apparently  on  sufficient  grounds,  that  the  entrenchment  known 
as  Caesar's  Camp  was  threatened  with  injury  through  tbe  pnijected  for- 
mation of  roads,  as  it  was  alleged,  crossing  the  fosse  and  rampart  of  tbe 
work.  A  map  was  sent  for  tbe  inspection  of  tbe  Society,  indicating  certain 
operations  by  which,  as  it  appeared,  the  ancient  British  fortress  must 
sutler  serious  injury.  In  the  discussion  that  ensued  the  hope  was  strongly 
expressed  tbat  so  remarkable  a  relic  of  tribes  occupying  Britain  at  a  very 
early  period,  the  only  vestige  of  its  class  within  so  short  a  distance  from 
the  metropolis,  might  be  carefully  preserved  in  any  operations  which  may 
be  contemplated. 

Mr.  Waltkh  Tregellas  read  a  memoir  on  the  camp  in  question,  giving 
a  detailed  account  of  tbe  opinion  of  writers  from  tbe  days  of  Camden 
relating  to  Caesar's  Camp  at  Wimbledon.  This  memoir  will  be  given 
hereafter.  Some  notice  of  the  earthwork,  accompanied  by  a  plan,  has 
lately  been  published  by  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Bartlett  in  his  "  History 
and  Antiquities  of  Wimbledon."  Mr.  Tregellas  stated  that  be  was  enabled 
to  make  tbe  gratifying  announcement  of  tbe  intention  of  Col.  Biddulpb  to 
make  tbe  necessary  repairs  at  Castell  Dinas  Bikn,  to  tbe  perilous  condi- 
tion of  which  be  bad  on  a  former  occasion  called  attention. 

The  following  notice  of  a  recent  discovery  of  vestiges,  as  supposed,  of 
ancient  salt  works  at  Northwich,  Cheshire,  by  some  writers  considered  to 
be  Com/ate  of  tbe  Romans,  was  received  from  Joiix  RoiiSON,  Esq.,  M.D., 
of  Warrington. 

"  Last  Autumn  some  men  who  were  engaged  in  making  or  enlarging  a 
dock  in  a  boat-builder's  yard  in  Castle  Northwich,  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
River  Weaver,  came  upon  three  shallow  leaden  vats  ten  or  twelve  feet 
below  the  surface  :  they  bad  evidently  been  used  as  salt-pans,  and  were 
described  as  lying  side  by  side  imbedded  in  charcoal  or  burnt  wood,  tbe 
natural  soil  being  sand  and  clay.  Tiiere  was  no  appearance  of  walls,  flues, 
or  furnace,  but  one  of  tbe  pans  bad  come  in  contact  with  tbe  burning  wood 
and  bad  been  partially  melted,  as  a  portion  still  has  fragments  of  wood 
imbedded  in  tbe  metal.  Tbe  men  bad  taken  possession  of  tbe  prize,  and 
begun  to  cut  it  up  for  sale  as  old  lead,  when  tbe  authorities  intervened,  and 
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one  entire  vat  with  fragments  of  the  others  are  deposited  in  the  War- 
rington Museum.  The  pan  that  is  entire  measures  about  3  ft.  4  in.  by 
2  ft.  10  in.,  and  4  in.  in  depth  :  the  sides  are  a  little  flanged  outwards,  and 
at  each  end  is  a  hole  large  enough  to  admit  a  finger  at  about  half  the 
depth,  with  a  sort  of  fillet  mould  with  a  small  loop  in  the  centre,  and  at 
each  one  a  fillet  going  off  at  an  obtuse  angle.  The  rim  appears  to  have 
been  finished  with  a  thin  cord  moulding.  At  one  end,  on  the  outside,  are 
three  perpendicular  stamps  in  low  relief.  There  is  a  hole  at  one  corner, 
said  to  have  been  made  with  a  pick  by  the  men  in  getting  it  out.  The 
bottom  surface  is  also  covered  with  pick  marks,  but  these  are  original,  and 
the  results  of  salt-making.  The  lead  is  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  thick,  and  the  outside  seems  in  no  respect  worn  or  to  have  suftered 
injury,  so  that  the  brine  must  have  been  evaporated  by  means  of  hot  air 
in  flues.  The  end  of  another  vat  has  a  more  elaborate  ornamentation.  It 
is  a  segment  of  an  ellipse  of  cord  moulding,  with  crescents  externally  and 
below  ;  on  one  side  of  this  are  some  letters.  This  fragment  corresponds 
with  the  breadth  of  the  first,  of  which  one  may  suppose  about  eight  inches 
have  been  cut  off.  There  is  no  hole  in  the  centre  as  in  the  other  pan. 
Another  fragment  is  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Kendrick  of  Warrington  ;  it 
contains  letters,  which  have  been  read — devj;.  I  am  doubtful  whether  the  first 
and  last  are  anything  more  than  a  crescent  ornament.  The  left  bank  of  the 
Weaver  is  close  to  the  Castle  llill,  which  rises  above  it.  This  hill  has  two 
heads,  one  just  below  the  other,  and  was  ascended  by  a  narrow,  steep 
footpath.  The  character  of  the  fortification,  if  such  it  had  been,  was  not 
plain,  as  the  larger  summit  would  hardly  have  aftorded  standing  room  for 
thirty  men  :  all  this  is  considerably  changed  within  the  last  ten  years.  A 
deep,  narrow  road  runs  down  to  the  river.  On  the  hill,  and  in  several 
parts  of  the  neighbourhood,  small  urns  with  burnt  bones  have  been  found, 
some  of  which  are  in  the  Warrington  Museum.  The  very  interesting 
questions — to  what  period  do  these  salt-pans  belong,  and  how  may  we  ex- 
plain their  deposit  in  the  place  where  they  were  found  ?  arc  much  more 
easily  asked  than  answered.  In  digging  through  the  towing-path  of 
the  river  to  make  a  passage  into  the  dock,  some  human  remains  were  dis- 
covered at  a  depth  of  seven  or  eight  feet.  The  greater  portion  of  a  male 
skeleton  was  removed,  which  was  said  to  have  laid  prone,  with  a  thick 
piece  of  wood  5  feet  long  by  the  side.  The  head  is  well  formed,  and  had 
all  the  teeth  (which,  however,  were  much  worn)  when  taken  up.  Tiie 
greater  part  of  another  was  left  in  the  bank,  but  nothing  else  was  known 
to  have  been  found." 

The  remains  which  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  introduction  of  arts  or 
manufactures,  and  any  processes  connected  with  them,  are  of  such  rare 
occurrence  that  the  foregoing  notices  cannot  fail  to  prove  interesting  to  our 
readers,  although,  as  Dr.  Robson  observes,  it  may  be  very  doubtful  whether 
these  vats  or  coolers  can  be  assigned  to  so  early  a  period  as  that  of  the 
Romans.  The  letters,  moreover,  are  very  indistinct.  He  remarks  that 
the  Romans  doubtless  made  salt  in  the  valley  of  the  Weaver.  ]\Iiddlewich 
is  considered  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  Mediolaninn  of  Antoninus  ;  and  the 
SalincB  named  by  Ravennas  as  near  Chester  may  have  been  Northwich. 
It  is  clear  from  Domesday  that  salt  was  obtained  in  the  whole  district 
between  those  places.  The  manufacture  was  always  under  restrictions. 
Dr.  Ray,  about  1670,  gives  an  account  of  the  process  :  the  pans  were  of 
lead  and  always  of  the  same  size,  holding  24  gallons. 
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The  Rev.  Ki)MrNi)  Yr.NAiti.r.s  (loscriltcil  n  Tiiiniil  painting  lately  brouglit 
to  view  on  tlie  south  wall  of  the  church  at  Whitwcll,  Isle  of  Wight.  Hi; 
placed  before  the  meeting  a  drawing  hy  the  Rev.  K.  15.  Oliver,  curate  of 
Whitwcll.  The  little  church  is  a  rude,  two-aisled  building,  originally  con- 
sisting of  two  chapels,  one  of  St.  Rhadegund,  belonging  to  the  parish  of 
Gatconibe  ;  the  other,  of  St.  Mary,  to  that  of  Godshill.  In  course  of  time 
the  parish  of  Whitwcll  was  formed,  and  the  two  chapels  became  the 
parochial  church,  the  rights  of  the  rector  of  Gatcomhe,  to  whom  riie  larger 
chancel  belonged,  being  reserved.  The  parish  altar  was  almost  out  ot 
sight  at  the  east  end  of  the  smaller  aisle.  The  rector  of  Gatcomhe  having 
lately  resigned  his  rights,  his  chancel,  which  was  filled  with  pews,  has  been 
cleared,  and  the  altar  placed  in  its  proper  position,  but  the  old  altar  remains, 
80  that  the  church  now  presents  the  unusual  feature  of  two  Communion  tables. 
Tiie  Gatcomhe  cliancel  contains  some  Norman  work  ;  the  principal  part  of 
the  church  is  Early  English,  but  rude,  the  windows  mostly  later  ;  the 
small  scjuare  tower  at  the  end  of  the  south  aisle,  and  the  stone-ribbed 
south  porch,  are  Perpendicular.  Mr.  Venables  stated  that  the  rock  stair- 
case leading  through  a  rift  in  the  cliffs  from  the  Underclitf  to  the  church, 
at  about  a  mile  distant,  is  known  as  St.  Rhadogund's  Path,  in  common 
parlance  "  Redgun."  The  wall-])ainting,  of  which  a  drawing  was  shown, 
represents  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Erasmus  ;  it  seems  to  be  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  Mr.  Akcrman  has  noticed  some  representations  of  this  legend, 
Gent.  Mag.  April,  1865,  p.  402. 

Mr.  BuRTT  gave  the  following  notice  of  a  Book  of  Ordinances  of  the  City 
of  Worcester,  entrusted  to  him  by  Mr.  Charles  Woof,  F.S.A.,  Town  Clerk, 
and  brought  through  his  kindness  for  exhibition  on  this  occasion. 

"  This  interesting  volume  is  lettered  ♦  Ordinances,  Edward  IV.  ;  '  the 
contents  are  more  comprehensive  than  its  title.  Besides  the  '  Ordinances  ' 
of  the  time  of  Edward  IV.,  it  contains  similar  regulations  in  the  12th 
Henry  VII.,  and  transcripts  of  charters  of  privileges  granted  to  the  city. 
The  later  set  of  '  Ordinances,'  embodying  in  effect  the  earlier  series,  is 
princed  in  Green's  History  of  Worcester,  and  a  few  extracts  have  there  been 
printed  from  those  of  Edward  IV.,  but  without  any  comments  or  notes.  I 
may,  therefore,  be  justified  in  drawing  attention  to  such  of  the  principal 
enactments  as  appear  to  have  general  interest. 

"These  'Ordinances'  are  said  to  have  been  made  'by  the  Kynges 
comaundement,  and  by  hole  assent  of  the  Citesens  inhabitantcs  in  tlie  Cyte 
of  Worcester,  at  their  ycld  marchaunt  holden  the  Sonday  in  the  feste  of 
the  Exaltacon  of  the  Iloly  Crosse,'  in  the  12th  year  of  Edward  IV.  (a.d. 
14G6 — 07);  and  they  relate  to  the  administration  of  the  •whole  of  the 
afl'airs  of  the  city,  especial  regard  being  had  to  the  corporate  property. 
By  the  3rd  Ordinance  there  was  to  be  provided  '  a  stronge  comyn  cofur,  w' 
vj.  keyes,  to  kepe  yn  ther  tresour,  oon  key  thcrof  to  be  delyvered  to  the  High 
Baillye,  and  another  to  oon  of  the  Aldermen,  and  the  nj'^.  to  the  Chamb'leyn 
cliosyn  by  the  grete  clothynge,  and  the  other  iij.  keyes  to  be  delyvered, 
oon  to  tlie  Chambleyn  by  the  comyns  chosen,  and  ij.  other  keyes  to  ij. 
thrifty  comyners  trewe,  sufficiant,  and  feithfuli  men.'  By  the  8tb  Ordinanco 
the  '  Acts  '  of  the  Guilds  were  to  be  engrossed  on  parchment,  and  put  into 
a  box  called  '  a  Casket,'  which  was  to  be  kept  by  the  high  bailiff.  Ordi- 
nance 15  is  as  follows  : — 'Also  that  the  bittei^  be  redy  with  bur  horses 
and  bittes  to  bringe  water  unto  every  citezcn  when  he  ys  required  by  cny 
man  or  child,  when  eny  parell  of  fuyre  ys  w*in  the  Cite,  in  peyne  of  Icsyngo 
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of  40*^.,  to  the  baiir  half,  and  the  other  half  to  the  comyn  tresour.'  The 
word  '  bittes  '  is  probably  a  corruption  of  '  huts,'  for  carrying  water.  Com- 
pare the  ordinances  12  Hen.  VII. ,  regarding  '  all  persons  having  bytts.' 
While  on  the  subject  of  precautions  against  fire — always  a  most  serious  matter 
in  mediaeval  times — I  will  bring  together  the  other  regulations  which  deal 
with  it.  At  No.  25  we  find  '  Also  that  ther  be  v.  fuyre  hokes,  to  drawe  at 
ev^y  thynge  wher  paryle  of  fuyre  ys  in  eny  parte  of  the  Cite,  and  they  to 
be  sette  in  iij.  parties  of  the  Cite,  and  grete  helpe  and  nede  be  that  god 
defende,  and  the  same  hokes  to  be  made  by  the  Chamberleyns.'  No. 
26  :  *  Also  that  no  chymneys  of  tymber  be  sufi"red,  ne  thacchyd  houses 
w*^yn  the  Cyte,  but  that  the  owners  do  hem  awey,  and  make  them  chym- 
neys of  stone  or  bryke  by  Mydsomer  day  next  comynge,  and  tyle  the 
thacched  houses  by  the  seid  day,  in  peyne  of  lesynge  of  a  noble,  and  after 
that  day,  every  half  yere  a  noble,  tyll  it  be  done,  to  be  payde  to  the  comyn 
tresour.' 

"  The  '  Assize  '  or  Ordinance  for  the  City  of  London,  in  reference  to 
disputes  arising  out  of  the  building  of  stone  houses  instead  of  wood,  Avas 
passed  in  the  year  1189.  By  that  assize  the  aldermen  were  directed  to 
have  hooks  and  cords  for  pulling  down  houses  endangered  by  fire.  It  is 
notorious,  however,  that  wooden  houses  thatched  with  reeds  and  rushes 
were  common  for  a  period  long  subsequent  in  London,  and  in  the  Worcester 
Ordinances  we  have  evidence  of  the  general  construction  of  houses  there  at 
the  fifteenth  century. 

"By  another  Ordinance  it  was  to  be  '  a  substanciall  rule  that  v.  pagentes 
amonge  the  craftes  be  holden  yerly,'  and  '  mere  certenly  kept  then  they 
have  be  bifore  this  tyme.  The  78th  Ordinance  is  also  in  support  of  the 
pageants  of  the  crafts  of  the  city.  It  is  too  long  for  quotation,  and  is  full 
of  directions  for  the  encouragement  and  extension  of  these  shows  of  the 
citizens. 

"  The  Council  of  the  City  of  Worcester  appears  to  have  governed  by  two 
bodies,  called  respectively  *  the  Twenty-four,'  and  '  the  Forty-eight,'  and 
they  are  directed  by  these  Ordinances  to  be  ready  to  attend  the  Council 
House  *  as  often  as  they  sliall  here  the  grete  bell  of  the  Parishe  of  Seint 
Andrewe  to  be  knolted  by  many  ad  divers  tymes,  and  after  that  rongen  out 
for  the  same.'  The  same  Ordinance  directs — *  Also  the  Bow-bell  accus- 
tomed in  the  seid  Cite  to  be  rongen  at  ix.  of  the  bell,  to  be  contynewed 
yerly  for  grete  ease  of  the  said  Cite  ;  the  parysh  clerk  ther  to  have  his 
fees  accustomed  therefore.'  I  am  enabled  to  say  that  there  are  payments 
annually  '  for  ringing  Day-bell  and  Bow-bell '  in  the  Corporation  accounts 
from  a  very  early  date.  It  appears  to  have  been  an  almost  immemorial 
custom.  The  '  Day-bell '  is  said  to  have  been  the  fourth  bell  at  St. 
Helen's  Church,  and  to  have  been  rung  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  every 
morning  at  four  o'clock.  The  ringing  of  the  '  D.iy-bell '  ceased  about 
1750.  The  '  Bow-bell '  is  doubtless  the  same  as  the  Curfew,  and  at  the 
present  time  it  is  rung  at  eight  o'clock  instead  of  nine,  as  at  the  time  of 
the  Ordinances.  There  seems  to  be  no  local  explanation  of  the  name 
•  Bow-bell,'  but  Mr.  Woof  suggests  a  very  pi-obable  one,  viz.  that  as  the 
Curfew-bell  of  London  was  rung  at  Bow  Church,  tlie  name  of  that  church 
may  have  been  adopted  in  other  places,  and  applied  to  the  bell.  In  the 
'  Liber  Albus  '  edited  by  Mr.  Kiley  for  the  series  of  Chronicles  and 
Memorials  published  under  direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  we  find, 
amongst  the  Ordinances  of  the  City  of  London,  '  Qe  nul  voise  wakeraunt 
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aprcs  Curfcu  sonc  at  Buwe  ;  '  also  tliut  no  '  iWaccuur  '  bliould  kccj)  '  liuia 
overt  aprcs  Curfeu  sone  at  Bowe.' 

"  Ordinance  29  is  directed  against  persons  using  '  en}'  w^-ndowes,  dorres, 
or  holes  of  new  made  in  to  the  yeld  hail,  wher  thorough  enj  persons  may 
se,  here,  or  have  knowlcth  what  ys  done  in  the  seid  halle.' 

'•  I  will  now  conclude  my  remarks,  as  the  remainder  relates  entirely  to 
regulations  for  the  trade  and  other  affairs  of  the  city,  interesting  only  in 
a  local  sense.  At  the  end  of  the  second  set  of  '  Ordinances,'  is  an  account 
of  fees,  followed  by  transcripts  of  charters  to  the  city.  The  first  of  these 
charters  is  hy  Edgar,  dated  Dec.  28,  a.d.  9G4.  It  is  preceded  hy  a  brief 
narrative  respecting  the  foundation  of  the  City  by  Wolfarius,  King  of  the 
Mercians,  a.d.  679,  and  by  reference  to  a  charter  of  King  Offa  granting 
the  Hundred  of  Oswaldislowe  to  the  I'ishop  of  Worcester  and  his  family,  as 
the  secular  clerks  were  called.  The  Ciinfirmation  of  this  grant  is  the 
subject  of  the  charter  of  Edgar,  together  with  the  reform  of  tlic  Cathedral 
establishment  which  had  been  made  at  the  instigation  of  Bishop  Oswald. 
Upon  the  date  of  tliis  transaction  some  question  exists,  and  doubt  has  also 
been  thrown  upon  this  charter  of  Edgar  by  Green  the  local  historian,  who 
says  that  he  is  supported  by  Burnet.  It  is  printed  in  Uugdale's  Monasticon 
(Caley's  ed.)  from  the  Charter  Roll  9  Edward  III.,  which  records  a  confir- 
mation by  that  sovereign  of  a  previous  confirmation  by  Edward  II.  of 
Edgar's  charter.  Dugdale's  second  reference  to  the  Charter  Roll 
4  Edward  IV.,  is  not  correct,  but  as  the  Inspe.ximus  by  Edward  III.  gives 
a  complete  recital  of  the  charter,  I  have  not  attempted  to  trace  his  second 
reference.  Edgar's  charter  is  also  printed  in  Spelman's  *  Concilia,'  and 
Kemble's  '  Codex  Diplomaticus,'  but  apparently  from  some  other  copy,  as  a 
page  of  that  in  the  MS.  sent  by  Mr.  Woof  is  omitted.  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  Inspeximus  of  Edward  III.  or  the  copy  in  the  Book  of  Ordinances 
was  known  to  Green.  There  are  many  verbal  variations  between  the  copy 
in  the  Book  of  Ordinances  and  that  on  the  Charter  Roll,  and  it  is  evident 
that  the  transcriber  of  the  former  was  not  master  of  the  MS.  from  which 
he  copied,  or  that  it  was  very  corrupt.  The  other  charters  are  those  of 
Henry  II.,  of  which  I  believe  that  the  original  no  longer  exists,  of  Richard 
I.,  and  of  Henry  III." 

9nt{quitt£^  anlf  eSUorSiS  of  Qrt  ertftitclf. 

By  the  Rev.  Gregory  Rhopes. — A  fragment  of  a  remarkably  fine 
intaglio,  on  sard,  of  the  best  Greek  period,  found  near  Kertch  in  the 
Crin-.ea.  The  subject  may  be  the  head  of  the  Tauric  Artemis,  or  possibly 
of  Iphigenia,  her  priestess. 

By  the  Rev.  R.  P.  Coates. — Bronze  celt  of  unusual  type,  found  at 
Wrotham,  Kent. 

Bv  Mr.  William  Owen,  of  Haverfordwest. — Two  twisted  rings  of  iron, 
diameter  about  7  inches  ;  on  the  surface  there  seem  to  be  slight  traces  of 
mixed  yellow  metal  ;  also  an  iron  object,  decayed  with  rust,  formed  with 
five  projections,  and  bearing  resemblance  to  a  human  hand  about  half  lite 
size.  They  were  found  at  "  the  Rath,"  in  the  parish  of  Rudbaxton,  near 
Haverfordwest,  Pembrokeshire,  sometimes  called  "  St.  Leonard's  Hath,' 
an  encampment  on  the  summit  of  a  conical  hill,  about  four  miles  N.E.  of 
that  town.  It  is  a  circular  work  with  a  single  fosse,  the  rampart  so  high 
that  from  the  area  within  no  view  can  be  gained  of  any  jiart  of  the  sur- 
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rouiulino;  country.  A  plan  and  section  is  given  in  Mr.  Llewellyn's  Memoir 
on  the  Raths  of  Pembrokeshire,  Archseologia  Cambr.,  third  series,  vol.  x. 
p.  12.  It  is  said  that  it  was  occupied  in  the  Civil  Wars,  and  that  portions 
of  armour  had  been  disinterred  near  it.  A  cliapel  adjacent  to  this 
entrenched  work  was  called  '*  Capella  S.  Leonardi  de  Castro  Symonis," 
formerly  connected  with  the  Conimandery  of  Slebeck,  and  near  a  copious 
spring  of  water;  tliere  is  another  remarkable  spring  on  the  N.E.  side  near 
the  vallum.  The  date  and  purpose  of  the  iron  rings,  which  have  been  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Owen  through  the  Institute  to  the  British  Museum,  are 
doubtful ;  it  had  been  supposed  that  they  might  have  been  the  cores  or 
frames  of  certain  bronze  collars,  such  possibly  as  the  beaded  torques 
noticed  by  Mr.  Birch  in  this  Journal,  vol.  iii.  p.  32,  and  mostly  formed 
with  stout  iron  rings  on  which  the  bronze  ornaments  were  strung.  Iron 
collars  have  occasionally  occurred,  supposed  to  be  the  badges  of  slavery, 
and  it  is  believed  that  such  a  mark  of  servitude  was  not  uncommon  in 
Anglo-Saxon  times.  Around  the  neck  of  a  skeleton  found  about  1841  at 
Dorchester,  Oxfordshire,  with  Roman  pottery,  there  was  an  iron  collar 
fastening  with  a  catch  or  spring.      Gent.  Mag.,  Sept.  1841,  p.  303. 

By  Sir  George  Bowter,  Bart.,  M.P.,  through  Mr.  Bernhard  Smith. — 
Roman  relics,  pottery,  calcined  bones  and  remains,  with  the  dorsal  scutum 
of  the  broad-nosed  sturgeon,  found  at  Barton  Farm,  about  a  mile  from 
Abingdon,  on  the  Oxford  side.  The  ruins  of  Barton  House,  destroyed  by 
the  Parliamentarians  in  the  Rebellion,  stand  on  this  farm,  on  the  property 
of  Sir  G.  Bowyer.  The  exhibition  of  these  vestiges  of  Roman  occupation 
was  accompanied  by  a  few  notes  from  Dr.  Rolleston,  Linacre  Professor  of 
Physiology  at  Oxford.  The  species  of  sturgeon  above  mentioned  is  taken 
occasionally  in  the  Solway  Firth,  but  less  commonly  than  the  sharp-nosed 
fish,  Accipenser  sturio,  abundant  in  Northern  parts  of  Europe.  Possibly 
the  sturgeon  may,  in  Roman  times,  have  been  taken  frequently  in  the  Isis ; 
it  may,  however,  have  been  brought  from  the  tidal  rivers  of  remote  parts  of 
Britain,  "  peregrinis  .  .  nobilis  undis,"  as  it  is  designated  by  Ovid.  It. is  well 
known  how  highly  the  fish  sometimes  called  Jielops  was  esteemed  by  the 
Romans;  the  "  pretiosus  helops  nostris  incognitus  undis  "  is  commended 
in  the  verses  of  the  poet  before  mentioned.  It  may  deserve  notice  that 
Anthony  a  Wood  records  in  his  Journal,  in  1677,^  the  capture  of  a  stur- 
geon of  8  ft.  long  at  Clifton  Ferry,  about  3  miles  lower  down  the  river 
than  the  spot  where  the  Roman  remains  brought  by  Mr.  Bernhard  Smith 
were  brought  to  light. 

By  Mr.  J.  E.  Lee,  F.S.A. — Drawing  showing  the  construction  of  part 
of  tlie  Roman  wall  of  Clermont-Ferrand,  in  France  {Augiistonenietum),  at  a 
spot  called  the  Blanchisserie.  It  is  formed  witli  half-round  pilasters  at 
intervals  of  about  9  feet  ;  each  pilaster,  or  small  demi-rounder,  measuring 
nearly  3  ft.  in  diameter.  The  height  of  the  wall  is  about  22  ft.,  constructed- 
with  four  rows  of  bonding  tiles,  each  consisting  of  three  rows  of  tiles. — 
Drawings  of  flint  arrow-heads  in  great  variety  of  form,  and  of  knives  or  im- 
plements of  flint,  stone  celts,  etc.,  from  Gcrgovia,  the  district  of  the  Arverni, 
in  the  volcanic  range  near  Clermont  ;  their  chief  city  was  in  vain  besieged 
by  Caesar;  a  very  large  collection  of  these  relics  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
Museum  at  Clermont. — Also  drawings  of  perforated  objects  of  bone,  there 

^  At,hen33    Oxon.,    Life    of    Antli.     b,       the  Eccles.  Hist,  Soc,  p.  196.     . 
Wooil,  edited   by  the  late  Dr.   Blios  for 
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also  found,  supposed  to  have  been  whistles  or  portions  of  flutes.  They 
have  occurred  frequently  with  Romau  remains.  See  Mr.  Roach  Smith's 
Roman  London,  pi.  34. — Diagram  showing  a  portion  of  construction  found 
at  Caerleon ;  piers  formed  of  square  tiles,  and  supporting  overlapping 
courses,  so  as  to  form  openings  at  intervals  in  lieu  of  arches ;  similar 
examples  of  masonry  have  occurred  at  other  Roman  sites;  compare  Artis' 
Durobriva;,  pi.  26,  fig.  2. — Drawings  of  three  small  pieces  of  ancient  iron 
artillery  in  the  Museum  at  Clermont ;  it  is  not  known  where  they  were 
found.  They  are  figured  on  the  previous  page.  The  longest,  with  a  sharp 
Bpike,  probably  to  affi.v  it  to  a  wooden  stock,  measures  31  inches  in  length ; 
diameter  about  8  inches.  "We  are  indebted  to  General  Lefroy  for  the  fol- 
lowing remarks. — "  The  little  guns  from  Clermont  are  very  curious  ;  the 
nearest  approach  that  I  can  find  to  such  a  form  is  supplied  by  the  pieces  of 
the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  given  by  Col.  Fave  in  vol.  iii.  of  the 
'  Etudes  sur  le  passe  et  I'avenir  de  rArtillerie,'  by  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  pi.  7  ;  these  are  copied  from  a  MS.  '  de  Machinis  *  at  Venice, 
and  originally,  I  believe,  given  by  Valturius.  From  their  large  calibre 
the  guns  at  Clermont  must  have  been  used  with  stone  shot ;  and,  from 
their  large  powder-chamber,  combined  with  their  excessive  lightness  in 
proportion  to  calibre,  they  must  date  from  the  earliest  period,  when  gun- 
powder was  made  of  equal  proportions  of  the  three  ingredients,  and  exces- 
Bively  weak.  We  have  nothing  so  old,  unless  it  be  the  pieces  fished  up  in 
Morecambe  Bay,  Lancashire,  by  Mr.  Archibald  (Archseologia,  vol.  xxviii.  p. 
373),  which  may  be  of  the  fourteenth  century." 

By  Mr.  Joseph  Beldam,  F.S.A. — An  iron  object  of  the  Roman  period, 
a  specimen  of  a  curious  class  of  relics  which  have  sometimes  been  regarded 
as  lamp-holders  of  homely  description — lychnuchi  pensiles — but  probably 
are  shoes  occasionally  used  for  horses  or  oxen  that  had  suff'ered  injury  in 
the  hoof.  They  have  been  designated  hipposandales,  and  have  been 
found  in  various  parts  of  England,  France,  and  Germany,  mostly  near 
Roman  remains.  See  Mr.  Roach  Smith's  Coll.  Ant.,  vol.  iii.  p.  128,  and 
the  Catalogue  of  his  Antiquities  now  in  the  British  Museum,  p.  78  ;  a  re- 
markable specimen  found  at  Blackwater  Bridge  is  figured.  Trans.  Essex 
Arch.  Soc,  vol.  i.  p.  103;  compare  those  found  near  Mayence,  Liuden- 
echmit,  Alterth.  uns.  heidu.  Yorzeit,  Heft  xii.  Taf.  5  ;  and  several  figured 
by  the  Abbe  Cochet,  La  Seine  Inferieure,  p.  337.  The  example  in  Mr. 
Beldam's  possession  was  found  several  years  ago  near  Baldock,  Herts,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Icknield  Way ;  it  measures  about  8  inches  in  length,  by 
4^  inches  greatest  breadth,  and  is  encrusted  with  fragments  of  flint.  An 
iron  shoe,  very  similar  in  fashion  and  size,  is  figured  in  Arch.  Journ., 
vol.  xi,  p.  416.  It  was  found  in  London,  and  was  sent  for  the  inspection 
of  the  Institute  by  the  late  Mr.  C.  Ainslie.  Another  iron  relic  similar  in 
form  to  that  exhibited  was  fouud  in  Hertfordshire  in  the  same  neighbourhood 
in  a  pit,  at  a  depth  of  15  feet,  near  the  Arbury  Banks  and  a  covered  way 
which  led  to  a  copious  spring.  A  drawing  of  this  specimen,  now  in  the 
possession  of  a  chemist  at  Royston,  has  been  sent  by  Mr.  Beldam,  with 
a  representation  of  an  iron  axe  of  unusual  fashion,  stated  to  have  been 
found  near  the  same  spot.  Mr.  Beldam  brought  also  a  stirrup  of  iron  cased 
with  bronze,  found  not  far  from  the  Icknield  Way  near  Royston,  but  not, 
as  he  believes,  with  the  relic  last  described.  He  is  inclined  to  attribute  it 
to  the  later  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  or  about  1350 — 1450.  It  is 
of  a  peculiar  triangular  form,  with  straight  sides  ornamented  with  bosses 
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at  intervals;  the  bosses  are  engraved  with  iliagonal  lines,  and  there  arc 
remains  of  some  other  ornamentation  rather  clahoratcly  worked.  Tonrna- 
mcnts  were  often  held  near  Royston,  and  Mr.  Bt-ldain  suggested  the  possi- 
hilitv  that  this  oljoet,  of  unusual  character,  may  have  been  lost  on  the 
Hertfordshire  Downs  on  some  occasion  of  such  popular  disports  in  the  times 
of  Edward  III.  or  Richard  II. 

By  Mr.  C.  Bowyeh. — A  marble  statuette  of  Narcissus  stated  to  have 
been  found  at  Ilerculaneuni. — Four  caniei,  one  of  them,  on  shell,  reprc- 
sentino-  the  Judgment  of  Paris.  These  objects  arc  from  the  collection  of 
the  late  Mr.  Brett  ;  a  notice  of  the  statuette  has  been  given  in  the  Fine 
Arts'  Journal. 

By  the  Rev,  II.  M.  Scarth. — Drawings,  by  Mrs.  C.  S.  Beckett,  of  the 
torso  of  a  monumental  effigy  of  a  lady,  and  of  a  capital  of  Norman  cha- 
racter, found  in  the  church  of  Bradt"ord-on-Avon  during  recent  restora- 
tions of  the  chancel.  Both  relics  are  decorated  with  bright  coloring.  The 
costume  of  the  lady,  which  seems  to  be  late  fourteenth  century,  is  curious; 
her  hands  are  joined  and  raised  on  her  bosom ;  the  gown,  cut  out  at  the 
arm-holes,  is  red,  the  sleeves  of  the  under-dress  blue;  the  head-dress  is 
flat  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  and  the  hair  confined  in  a  laced  fret  or 
crespine;  the  gorget  is  brought  up  over  the  chin  and  frilled  at  the  margin, 
the  face  ap[)caring  in  a  triangular  opening,  through  whi<di  the  side  hair 
maybe  seen  tied  up  cushion-wise;  the  coverchief  falls  loosely  on  either 
side  of  the  face.  This  effigy  is  supposed  by  Mr.  Pettigiew  to  be  the 
memorial  of  Agnes,  relict  of  Reginald  de  Aula,  a  benefactor  to  Bradford,  in 
the  xiii.  cent.  The  discoveries  there  made  will  be  published  in  the  Journal 
of  the  British  Archaiological  Association. 

By  Mr.  J.  Fetherston. — Photographs  of  Maxtoke  Castle,  Warwick- 
shire, the  picturesque  structure  now  the  property  of  Mr.  Fetherston-Dilke, 
by  whom  the  members  were  hospitably  entertained  during  the  Annual 
Alccting  held  at  Warwick,  and  of  which  a  short  notice  was  given  in  this 
Journal,  vol.  xxi.  p.  385. 

By  Mr.  Bedford. — Photographs  of  the  Beauchamp  Chapel,  Warwick, 
and  of  the  sepulchral  monuments  there  preserved. 

By  Mr.  Buktt. — Photographs  of  the  Gothic  crowns  found  at  Guarrazar, 
and  now  in  the  Musce  des  Thermes  at  Paris.  These  sumptuous  ornaments 
have  been  described  by  Mr.  Albert  Way  in  this  Journal,  vol.  xvi.  p.  253. 
The  beautiful  photographic  representations  were  lately  placed  in  Mr. 
Burtt^s  hands  at  Paris  by  the  Director  of  the  Museum,  AI.  du  Sommerard, 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Institute,  of  which  he  is  an  Hon.  Member. 

By  Mr.  Farrer,  F.S.A. — A  gold  ring-brooch  set  with  eight  uncut  rubies 
and  sapphires  alternately,  in  collets,  which  project  considerably  above  the 
face  of  the  ornament  ;  the  transverse  acus  is  likewise  set  with  a  sapjihire. 
The  intervals  between  the  jeweled  collets  are  engraved  with  (piatrefoils 
and  letters,  apparently  portions  of  the  posy  which  is  engraved  in  full  on  the 
flat  reverse  of  the  ring— lo  svi  ici  en  liv  dami  :  amo. — A  pendant 
medallion,  enriched  on  (fa.c\i  side  with  a  round  nielloed  plate,  diam.  I^ 
inch,  mounted  in  a  rim  of  silver  gilt  filagree  ;  the  subject  of  one  of  the 
niellos  is  the  B.  Virgin,  seated  and  giving  suck  to  the  infant  Saviour;  on  a 
scroll  around  the  margin  is  inscribed — dvlcisimo  •  lacte  edvcavi  te. — 
underneath  is  the  initial  V.  On  the  other  side  is  the  Precursor,  with  the 
following  inscription  on  a  scroll — nvmqvam  obliviscah  t-vi  #,  and  under 
the  feet  of  the  Baptist  is  seen  the  initial  B. — Circular  ivory  medallion  in 
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low  relief,  partly  coloreil  ami  gililed  ;  diam.  1 1  iiicli.  ;  the  subject  is  the 
Death  of  the  B.  Virgin  ;  angels  support  her  pillow,  the  Apostles  surround 
her  death-bed.  Date,  fifteenth  century. — A  curious  enameled  plaque 
representing  Our  Lord  seated  on  the  rainbow,  his  feet  upon  an  orb,  the 
wounded  side,  hands,  and  feet  are  shown  in  a  striking  manner  ;  from  his 
mouth  proceeds  in  one  direction  a  branch,  and  in  the  other  a  sword,  its 
point  being  towards  the  lips  of  the  Saviour  ;  below  are  kneeling  figures, 
the  B.  Virgin  and  St.  John  ;  in  the  background  numerous  figures  arise 
from  their  graves  ;  on  the  right  of  Our  Lord  is  a  stately  structure  at  the 
entrance  gate  of  which  St.  Peter  receives  the  Blessed  ;  on  the  left  the 
demon  carries  off  the  accursed.  Date,  late  fifteenth  centurj'. — A  leaf  of  an 
enameled  devotional  folding  tablet  representing  St.  James  the  Greater, 
a  shell  is  in  the  front  of  his  pilgrim's  hat,  in  his  hand  he  holds  a  staft'  with 
a  scrip  appended  to  it :  the  coloring  is  brilliant.  The  margins  of  the 
garments  are  set  with  sparkling  imitative  jewels  a  paUlettes.  It  is  attri- 
buted to  Monvaerni  ;  date  about  1450  ;  possibly  after  Martin  Schoen. — A 
small  enameled  pax  representing  the  Resurrection,  and  a  second  painted 
with  an  enthroned  figure  of  the  B.  Virgin  and  infant  Saviour  ;  the  date 
1557  appears  on  a  small  cartouche  on  the  left.  This  highly  finished  little 
work  is  attributed  to  Penicault. — A  little  MS.  Book  of  Hours,  with 
miniatures  and  borders  elaborately  painted  with  birds,  flowers,  and  insects 
on  a  gold  ground.  Flemish  art,  late  fifteenth  century. — A  scent-bottle  of 
crystal,  encased  in  an  elaborately  enriched  frame  of  chased  work  enameled 
with  rich  translucent  colors,  a  little  group  of  Venus  with  Cupids,  also  flowers, 
dragon-flies,  &lc.     It  was  obtained  in  Sweden,  but  is  of  Italian  work. 

By  Dr.  Wynn  Williams. — A  bronze  mortar,  supposed  to  be  of  Flemish 
workmanship,  and  bearing  an  inscription  of  religious  character  with  the 
date  1598.     It  was  described  as  from  Caernarvon  Castle. 

March  3,  1865. 
The  Makquis  Camden,  K.G.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  noble  Marquis,  before  entering  upon  the  ordinary  proceedings  of  the 
Meeting,  alluded  with  deep  regret  to  the  great  loss  which  the  Institute  had 
sustained  in  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland.  That  sudden  and 
painful  bereavement  had  fallen  very  heavily  upon  those  most  dear  to  that 
lamented  nobleman,  and  their  sorrow  claimed  the  sincere  sympathy  of  all 
who  had  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  intercourse  or  friendship  with  him^  his 
life  had  been  marked  by  noble  beneficence,  by  the  most  warm  and  generous 
encouragement  of  every  scientific  purpose  or  intelligent  enterprise.  The 
Duke  had  long  fostered  archaiological  science  with  princely  liberality,  and 
the  Institute  could  never  forget  how  greatly  the  knowledge  of  History 
and  Antiquities  had  been  promoted  in  this  country  through  his  powerful 
impulse. 

Lord  Talbot  de  Malaiiide  said  that  he  could  not  refrain  from  bearing 
his  tribute  of  sorrow  and  of  veneration  for  tiie  memory  of  the  generous 
friend  and  patron  whose  death  they  had  to  deplore.  lie  adverted  to  the 
important  works  carried  out  by  the  lamented  Duke  for  the  elucidation  of 
the  great  monuments  of  antiquity  in  the  northern  counties  ;  he  was  ever 
ready  to  promote  intelligent  investigation,  and  by  personal  participation  to 
stimulate  every  purpose  for  extension  of  knowledge  or  for  the  welfare  of  his 
country.  Lord  Talbot  spoke  of  the  warm  interest  with  which  the  Duke 
had  taken  part  in  the  Annual   Meeting  of  the  Institute  held  at  Newcastle 
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in  1852  ;  lie  mentioned  tlie  excavations  of  tlic  station  of  Bremen'unn,  and 
other  works  specially  undertaken  by  his  Grace's  direction,  in  order  to 
stimulate  the  interest  of  the  Suciety  in  the  remarkable  Roman  vestiges  of 
the  north.  Many  now  around  him  (Lord  Talbot  observed)  would  with  him- 
self recall  the  gratification  conferred  by  the  courtesy  and  welcome  with 
which  the  Institute  had  been  received  at  Alnwick  Castle. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Rock  and  the  Rev.  C.  H.  IIaictsiiorne  heartily  con- 
curred in  the  feeling  expressed  by  the  noble  President  and  Lord  'l'ali)ut  ; 
and,  on  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  llartshorne,  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  W.  E. 
Wynne,  M.P.,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that  the  Central  Committee 
should  be  requested  to  convey  to  the  Duchess  on  behalf  of  the  Society  an 
address  of  heartfelt  condolence  on  her  recent  painful  bereavement. 

General  Lefroy,  R.  A.,  read  the  fulluwing  observations  on  the  chambered 
tumulus  at  New  Grange,  county  Meath,  and  that  moi'c  recently  opened  at 
Dowth  in  the  same  parts  of  Ireland,  and  brought  for  examination  a  series 
of  rubbings  of  incised  markings  which  occur  on  the  massive  slabs  of  which 
the  chambers  are  formed. 

"  The  New  Grange  Tumulus  has  been  opened  for  1G5  years,  and, 
although  religiously  avoided  by  the  native  population  of  the  neighbourhood, 
as  sharing  in  an  eminent  degree  the  sacredncss  which  they  attribute  to  all 
tiie  fairy  mounts,  it  has  been  too  often  visited  and  described  by  antiquaries 
to  offer  the  hope  of  an}'  fresh  discovery  to  the  explorer.  Inquiries  in 
archeology  however  sometimes,  like  physical  decay,  'let  in  nevv  light, 
through  chinks  that  time  has  made,'  and  so  it  has  happened  that  the 
mysterious  circular  markings  which  the  researches  of  Dr.  Collino-wood 
Bruce  have  recently  rendered  familiar  to  us,  as  occurring  on  the  rocks  of 
Northumberland,  in  Argyleshire,  Yorkshire,  and  elsewhere,  have  suo-gcsted 
a  speculation  whether  the  well-known  ser[)cntine  incisions  of  the  chamber 
at  New  Grange  (in  whicli  the  ingenious  Governor  Pownall  discovered 
Phoenician  characters)  might  not  really  be  referable  to  the  same  epoch 
and  the  same  design  as  those  incised  markings.  1  think  that  a  glance  at 
their  designs  and  the  comparison  with  any  of  Dr.  Bruce's  reproductions  of 
the  markings  occurring  near  the  Cheviots  will  dispel  this  idea.  The  New 
Grange  Tunmlus,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state,  is  in  the  county  Meath, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Boyne  near  Drogheda  ;  it  measures  about  280  ft. 
in  diameter,  and  40  or  50  ft.  high.  It  has  been  suri-ounded  by  a  circle  of 
unhejiKi  monoliths,  of  which  eleven  are  either  standing  or  prostrate  in  situ; 
they  seem  to  have  been  originally  about  9  yards  apart,  so  that  it  must 
have  required  at  least  thirty  to  surround  the  mound.  I  am  not  aware  that 
any  steps  have  been  taken  to  ascertain  the  real  dimensions  of  the  scones 
still  standing,  but  the  largest  stands  more  than  8  ft.  out  of  the  "round, 
and  is  about  17.  ft.  in  circumference  ;  supposing  that  3  ft.  of  the  base  are 
below  the  surface,  it  may  weigh  6  or  7  tons  ;  a  weight  which  argues  con- 
siderable mechanical  power  on  the  part  of  the  people  who  transported  and 
erected  the  stone.  All  that  is  known  of  the  discovery  of  the  chamber 
in  this  mound,  which  occurred  in  1699,  will  be  found  in  the  pa])er 
by  Edward  Lhwyd,  the  learned  Welsh  autiquary,  in  the  Philosopincal 
Transactions,  vol.  v.'    lie  makes  no  mention  of  the  two   humau   skeletons 

'  Edw.ird  Lhwyd's  first  account  of  his  1691)1700,  will  be  read  with  interest.  It 
visit  to  New  Grange,  a.s  related  in  a  is  givcu  in  I-Iowliindb'  Mou:i  Autiqua,  p. 
letter   to  Rowlands,  dated  Slii^o,  Maich,       314,  second  edition. 
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said  b}-  subsequent  writers  to  have  been  discovered  lying  in  the  centre,  or 
of  the  pillar  stone  standing  there,  or  of  gold  coins,  one  of  Valentinian  and 
one  of  Theodosius,  found  under  that  pillar  ;  he  does  state,  however,  that  a 
gold  coin  of  Valentinian  was  found  near  the  top  of  the  mound,  and  that  in 
the  cave  '  they  found  several  bones,  and  part  of  a  stag's  (or  else  elks)  head, 
and  some  other  things  which  I  omit,  because  the  laborers  differed  in  their 
account  of  them.'  Irish  antiquaries  of  the  present  day  assign  from  the 
fourth  to  the  sixth  century  before  the  Christian  era  as  the  period  of  the 
erection  of  this  monument, 

•'  I  visited  New  Grange  in  January,  1862,  and  upon  that  occasion  took 
careful  internal  measurements,  and  such  sketches  as  the  darkness  of  the 
interior  and  other  difficulties  permitted.  In  September,  1864,  however, 
some  friends  staying  in  the  neighbourhood  devoted  themselves  for  two  or 
three  days  to  the  exploration,  and  at  the  cost  of  personal  sacrifices, 
especially  on  the  part  of  the  ladies,  which  will  be  appreciated  b}'  any  one 
who  has  struggled  through  the  narrow  entrance,  they  produced  the  rubbings 
now  brought  for  examination.  A  wash  of  Indian  ink  has  been  laid  over 
the  raised  parts  to  make  the  outline  more  distinct. 

"  The  chamber  in  the  Tumulus  of  Dowth  was  first  entered  in  1847. 
Like  that  of  New  Grange,  it  is  cruciform,  but  with  one  arm  of  the  cross 
much  longer  than  the  other.  The  entrance  passage  is  28  ft.  long,  and 
conducts  to  a  chamber  about  7  ft.  in  diameter,  the  centre  of  which  is 
occupied  by  a  large  hollow  stone,  which  according  to  the  prevailing  notion 
is  cailed  a  sacrificial  basin.  To  the  left  is  a  recess,  a  little  over  6  ft.  in 
depth  ;  in  front  is  a  similar  recess  also  6  ft.  in  depth,  but  to  the  right  runs 
off  a  passage  16  ft.  long,  which  divides  at  the  end  into  two  branches,  one 
of  them  terminates  at  5  ft.,  the  other  runs  8  ft.,  when  it  is  stopped  by  a 
stone  across  it,  but  beyond  this  stone  is  a  place  of  concealment,  extending 
5  ft.  further.  1  derive  these  details  from  measurements  made  by  Captain 
Stubbs,  not  having  myself  visited  this  cave.-  The  carvings  are  of  the 
same  character  as  those  at  New  Grange,  but  they  exhibit  some  pecu- 
liarities." 

We  regret  to  be  unable  to  place  before  the  readers  of  the  Journal  the 
curious  incised  markings  of  which  facsimiles  were  brought  by  General 
Lefroy.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  designs  maybe  seen  in  Wakeman's 
Archseologia  Hibernica,  p.  25  to  29,  and  in  Sir  W.  R.  Wilde's  Beauties  of 
the  Boyne,  p.  192.-  They  consist  of  spirals,  zigzag  and  lozengy  patterns, 
concentric  curves,  also  one  very  peculiar  device  resembling  a  palm  branch 
or  frond  of  the  fern.  These  markings  occur  on  the  stones  that  form  the 
roof  of  the  passage  leading  to  the  central  chamber,  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  they  not  only  cover  portions  of  exposed  surfaces,  but  extend  over  those 
parts  which  undoubtedly  were  concealed  from  view  when  the  structure 
was  originally  raised,  and  where  a  tool  could  not  have  reached  them.     It 

2  An  abstract  of  a  lecture  read  lately  letter  published  by  Rowlands  in  the 
by  tbe  Rev.  H.  Estridge  at  a  meeting  of  Mona  Antiqua,  in  ]  723  ;  the  next  accouut 
tlje  Oxford  Archit.  Soc,  may  be  found  was  by  Sir  'J'homas  ilolyneux,  Discourse 
in  Gent.  Mag.  June,  1665,  p.  735.  A  concerning  Danish  Mounds,  &c.,  in  Ire- 
plan  of  tbe  subterranean  structure  is  land,  1725.  See  also  Piiilos.  Trans.,  vol. 
given,  with  some  of  thesi)iral  decorations,  v  p.  694;  Governor  Pownall's  Memoir,in 
very  inaccurately,  the  peculiar  rule  of  1770,  Archseologia,  vol.  ii.  p.  236;  a 
ornamentation  being  as  little  heeded  as  notice  by  Dr.  Petrie,  Dublin  Penny 
conformity  in  detail.  New  Grange  was  Journal,  vol.  i.  p.  305 ;  Sir  R.  Colt 
first  described  by  Lhwyd,  in   1699,  in  a  Hoare's  Tour  in  Ireland,  &c. 
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may  be  inferrod  tliat  the  tooling  was  worked  previously,  and  the  slaUs 
may  have  been  used  for  some  prior  purpose.  Sir  W.  Wilde  remarks  that 
the  "  scribings  "  seem  to  have  been  worked  with  a  tool  like  the  ]>ick  used 
in  roughing  mill-stones.  It  may  be  noticed  that  they  ditTer  from  the 
numerous  markings  in  Northumberland,  each  spiral  being  mostly  formed  of 
a  double  coil  commencing  with  a  central  loop,  and  usually  having  seven 
turns  ;  the  concentric  figures  are  rare,  and  the  line  radiating  from  a  central 
cup  does  not  occur  in  any  instance.  There  are  other  remarkable  variations 
which  will  be  found  noticed  in  the  works  above  cited,  and  occasionally  the 
work  is  in  low  relief.  A  few  of  the  markings  in  the  Dowth  chamber  arc 
figured  in  Sir  W.  Wilde's  work,  p.  207. 

Mr.  W.  W.  E.  Wynne,  M.P.,  remarked  that  incised  work  of  similar 
character  exists  on  a  cromlech  known  as  Arthur's  Stone,  between  Barmouth 
and  Harlech.  Mr.  James  Yates  made  mention  of  circular  markings  on  an 
erect  stone  near  Liverpool. 

A  Discourse  by  Mr.  T.  G.  Faussett,  F.S.A.,  was  read.  On  the  present 
state  of  the  Law  of  Treasure  Trove.     Printed  in  this  volume,  p.  15,  ante. 

Lord  Talbot  stated  that  in  Ireland  the  concessions  made,  as  in  Scot- 
land, by  the  Treasury  had  been  attended  with  satisfactory  results,  and  the 
agency  of  the  police  had  not  been  attended  with  any  hindrance  to  the 
rescue  of  treasure  trove.  A  great  number  of  precious  relics  had  been 
preserved  for  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  Lord  Talbot  thought 
that  in  one  respect  the  practice  in  regard  to  treasure  trove  might  be  modi- 
fied with  advantage  if  its  application  were  extended,  as  it  had  formerly 
been  in  Scotland,  to  all  ancient  relics,  instead  of  being  limited  to  objects  of 
gold  or  silver. 

Mr.  Jonx  Evans,  F.S.A.,  after  complimenting  Mr.  Faussett  on  the 
research  shown  in  his  discourse,  expressed  himself  as  being  of  a  totally 
different  opinion  with  regard  to  many  points  brought  forward.  In  the  first 
place,  he  did  not  at  all  agree  in  regarding  a  single  coin  of  gold  or  silver 
as  constituting  treasure,  inasmuch  as  the  very  word  "thesaurus"  implied 
an  accumulation  of  objects,  and,  moreover,  in  such  cases  the  maxim  De 
viinimis  non  curat  lex  would  apply.  In  the  next  place,  he  pointed  out 
the  mischief  that  would  inevitably  ensue  if,  in  such  cases,  for  instance,  as 
the  discovery  of  Saxon  graves,  the  objects  in  gold  and  silver  were  to  be 
claimed  by  the  Crown  and  separated  from  those  in  other  metals  or  materials. 
Without  undervaluing  national  or  local  museums,  he  maintained  that  no 
thorough  knowledge  of  antiquities,  and  more  especially  of  coins,  could  be 
attained  without  that  intimate  acquaintance  with  ancient  relics  acquired  by 
collecting  them  ;  and  he  regarded  any  measure  aimed  at  private  collectors 
as  one  calculated  to  do  infinite  mischief  to  the  cause  of  archaeological 
science.  He  was,  indeed,  surprised  that  the  secretary  of  a  local  society, 
which  depended  on  archteological  taste  being  kept  alive  in  the  country, 
should  think  that  the  prevention  of  private  study  and  the  confining  of 
collections  of  antiquities  to  public  museums  could  tend  to  the  promotion  of 
antiquarian  knowledge.  Still,  the  object  which  all  antiquaries  had  in 
view,  whether  they  were  advocates  of  the  law  which  gave  to  the  Crown 
treasure  trove  or  no,  was  the  preservation  of  antiquities.  From  what  he 
had  seen,  he  was  fully  convinced  that  any  claim  that  was  raised  from  any 
quarter  to  objects  found  tended  to  cause  the  concealment  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  finding,  and  even  to  induce  the  destruction  of  the  objects 
themselves.     He  wished  to  see  the  same  law  which  applied  to  objects  found 
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upon  tlie  surface,  and  which  vested  them,  failing  any  legitimate  owner,  in 
the  finder,  applied  to  objects  found  beneath  the  surface  of  the  soil.  The 
Crown  had  practicall}-  renounced  all  claims  to  treasure  trove  by  paying  to 
the  finders  the  value  of  all  objects  surrendered  ;  and  it  appeared  that  this 
modified  abrogation  of  the  royal  claims  had  been  accompanied  in  parts  of 
the  kingdom  by  beneficial  results.  What  little  more  was  required  was  the 
abolition  of  all  claim  as  of  right,  so  that  in  those  parts  of  the  kingdom,  at  all 
events,  where  treasure  belonged  to  the  Crown,  there  might  be  no  possible 
inducement  for  concealment  ;  and  this  abrogation  of  claims  might  be 
accompanied  by  a  public  notice,  that  certain  ofiicials  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  were  ready  to  purchase  any  objects  of  antiquity  that  might  be 
found.  Mr.  Evans  believed  that  if  this  simple  plan  were  adopted  it  would 
conduce  materially  to  the  preservation  of  antiquities,  and  to  the  acquisition 
of  the  knowledge  afforded  by  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  found. 
Our  national  and  local  museums  would  be  enriched,  and  private  collectors 
could  have  no  possible  cause  of  complaint.  He  maintained  that  there  never 
was  a  more  mistaken  notion  than  to  suppose  that  objects  in  a  private 
collection  were  in  any  way  lost  to  the  public.  Most  of  our  best  arch^o- 
logical  books  were  written  by  those  who  had  acquired  their  knowledge  by 
private  collections  and  research,  and  the  dispersion  of  such  collections  was 
by  no  means  such  an  unmixed  evil  as  Mr.  Faussett  supposed.  At  the  sales 
of  collections  of  the  kind  the  public  museums  had  the  opportunity  of 
acquiring  any  objects  of  interest  that  were  oftered  without  burdening  them- 
selves Avith  duplicates,  while  these  opportunities  of  adding  to  their  collections 
kept  alive  the  antiquarian  zeal  of  private  collectors.  The  question,  whether 
a  valuable  antiquity  came  a  few  years  sooner  or  later  into  a  national 
collection,  was  one  of  not  the  slightest  importance  as  compared  with  that, 
whether  it  was  to  be  preserved  or  destroyed,  and  Mr.  Evans  advocated  the 
abolition  of  all  claims  such  as  that  of  treasure  trove,  as  being  calculated  to 
cause  the  destruction  of  antiquities. 

In  the  course  of  an  animated  discussion  which  ensued,  in  which  Mr. 
Sprengel  Greaves,  Q.C.,  Sir  Jervoise  C.  Jervoise,  Eart.,  Mr.  James  Yates, 
Mr.  Blaauw,  and  other  members  took  part,  the  following  remarks  by  Mr. 
John  Stuart,  secretary  of  the  Society"  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  were  read, 
in  reference  to  the  course  of  proceeding  adopted  ia  North  Britain  : — 

"I  am  glad  to  report  favorably  on  the  working  of  our  treasure  trove 
arrangements.  Since  they  were  commenced  in  1859  we  have  received  a 
great  many  curious  relics  iu  the  precious  metals,  as  well  as  in  bronze,  and 
1  have  not  heard  of  any  serious  complaint.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
arrangements  require  a  delicacy  in  working,  which  is  not  always  to  be 
found  in  the  ofiicial  mind.  The  mode  of  working  our  law  under  the 
existing  concessions  is  simple.  The  Crown  being  represented  in  each 
county  by  the  Sheriff  and  the  Procurator  Fiscal,  and  the  whole  of  the  rural 
constabulary  having  instructions  how  to  act,  in  any  case  where  the  rumor 
of  a  find  emerges  the  constable  inquires  into  the  circumstances,  obtains  the 
relics,  and  lodges  them  with  the  Procurator  Fiscal,  who  transmits  them  to 
the  ofiBce  of  the  Exchequer  iu  Edinburgh.  The  Society  of  Antiquaries  ia 
then  communicated  with,  and  practically  fixes  the  remuneration  to  the 
finder,  which  is  at  least  the  bullion  value,  generally  a  little  beyond.  I 
cannot  say  whether  the  old  maxim  that  what  belongs  to  no  one  is  the  king's 
has  taken  so  health}'  a  root  in  the  national  mind,  that  it  appears  quite  a 
liandsome  practice  of  dealing  to  give  the  actual  value  for  any  object  thus 
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rendered  up  ;  but  so  it  is  that  our  system  works,  altliounh  I  can  see  tliat  it 
would  not  work  well  if  the  officials  tried  to  ride  '  rough-shod.'  I  attribute 
our  success  to  a  more  <;;eiieral  appreciation  of  historical  relics  amonfj  all 
classes  than  formerly  prevailed.  Of  this  I  have  experienced  some  striking 
evidence.  Our  country  is  not  too  large  to  allow  of  a  general  interest 
throughout  the  whole  in  one  central  museum  ;  we  have  moreover  so  venti- 
lated oiir  antiquarian  subjects  of  late,  and  we  take  such  notice  of  donatioua 
anil  additions  to  the  collection,  that  almost  every  farm  servant  as  well  as 
farmer  knows  about  the  museum." 


By  Sir  John  Boii.eau,  Bart. — A  bronze  tripod  caldron  found,  18G0,  in 
garden  ground,  in  digging  foundations  in  Bishopsgate  Street,  Norwich,  on 
the  property  of  a  person  named  Howard.  It  lay  four  or  five  feet  below  the 
surface.  No  remarkable  relic  of  antiquity  had  previously  been  found  at  the 
spot,  nor  anything  indicating  traces  of  occupation  in  Roman  times,  to 
which  caldrons  of  this  description  have  sometimes  been  assigned.  The 
specimen  exhibited  is  globular,  of  large  dimensions,  height  2|  ft.,  diameter 
at  the  mouth  14  in.  ;  girth  at  the  largest  part  nearly  4  ft.  It  has  a  handle 
projecting  at  each  side  of  the  rim,  forming  an  acute  angle.  A  caldion  of 
smaller  size  found  in  Derbyshire  is  figured  in  this  Journal,  vol.  xx.  p.  169, 
where  notices  of  others  may  be  found  ;  see  also  the  description  of  one  with 
an  inscribed  handle  found  at  Shudy  Camps,  Cambridgeshire,  in  this  Journal, 
vol.  X.  p.  2G2  ;  another,  found  at  Chesterfield,  is  figured  in  Journ.  Arch. 
Ass.,  vol.  viii.  p.  55  ;  and  several  small  specimens  found  in  Lanarkshire 
are  figured  in  the  same  Journal,  vol.  x.  pi.  3. 

By  Sir  Thomas  Winnixgtox,  Bart.,  M.P. — A  pomander  case  ;  date, 
seventeenth  century. 

By  Mr.  J.  J.  Rogers,  M.P. — A  small  silver  salver  found  in  Cornwall, 
on  the  {property  of  Mr.  R.  Lake,  of  Trevannick,  near  St.  Austell.  It  re- 
sembles a  sacramental  paten  ;  it  has  been  supposed  to  have  been  intended 
for  that  purpose  as  part  of  a  portable  service  used  for  administration  to  the 
sick.  The  diameter  measures  2|in.  ;  the  disk  is  raised  on  a  small  circular 
base,  so  that  the  height  is  five-eighths.  The  central  part  is  slightly  dished, 
and  the  flat  raised  rim  is  ornamented  with  circles  roughly  impressed.  The 
hall-marks  arc  the  leopard's  head  crowned,  lion  passant,  and  a  black  letter 
minuscule  o,  indicating  the  year  1691.  The  foot  may  have  been  added  ; 
it  seems  to  have  been  soldered  on  clumsily  after  the  hall-marks  were  im- 
pressed on  the  salver.  This  piece  of  plate  was  given  to  Mr.  Rogers  by 
Mr.  Lake,  who  stated  that  it  had  been  found  in  grubbing  the  stump  of  an 
old  bay  tree  near  a  path  on  a  part  of  his  grounds  at  Trevannick  formerly  in 
possession  of  Lord  Arundel. 

By  Mr.  E.  Greavks,  M.P. — Three  specimens  of  mediaeval  art,  a  chctsse  of 
champleve  enameled  work  of  Limoges  ;  date,  thirteenth  century  ;  dinien- 
sions,  10  in.  by  4|  in.  ;  height,  lOi  in.  ;  it  is  ornamented  with  figures  in 
relief  representing  our  Lord,  St.  Peter,  and  eight  of  the  Apostles. — Triptych, 
mostly  of  German  art  ;  on  the  wings  are  bas-reliefs  in  silver  representing 
Saints  ;  in  the  central  compartment  has  been  fixed  the  gable-fashioned  end 
of  a  shrine  of  Limoges  work,  thirteenth  century,  surrounded  by  filigree  ; 
this  plaque  represents  our  Lord   upon  the  cross,  with  the   Blessed  N'irgin 
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and    St.   John. — A   cJidsse,   in   form  of  a  cross-church,  ornamented   with 
figures  iu  low  relief  and  quatrefoiled  diapering.      Date,  fifteenth  century. 

By  Mr.  ScHAiiF,  F.S.A. — Italian  banner,  painted  on  both  sides  with  a 
representation  of  the  youthful  Tobias  bearing  a  large  fish,  and  guided  by 
the  Archangel  Raphael,  who  holds  a  bo.x  for  ointments,  or  a  chrismatory 
formed  in  several  compartments.  The  details  are  not  exactly  the  same  on  the 
two  sides.  Although  the  painting  on  this  banner,  intended  for  processional 
purposes,  is  coarse,  yet  it  belongs  to  an  early  Italian  period,  and  it  exhibits 
peculiarities  of  the  Sieunese  school.  It  probably  belonged  to  some  guild  or 
Iratei'nity  of  medicine,  as  is  suggested  by  its  evident  connection  with  the 
healing  art.  The  young  Tobias  was  held  in  special  veneration  at  Pavia. 
Re])resentations  of  the  Archangel  Raphael  are  rare. 

l)y  the  Rev.  T.  Carteret  Maule,  Rector  of  Cheam,  Surrey,  through  Mr. 
Warwick  King. — Pewter  chalice  and  paten  lately  found  under  the  floor  of 
the  tower  at  the  church  of  Cheam.  Also  fragments  of  cloth  of  gold,  probably 
the  orfray  of  a  vestment,  and  a  buckle  much  corroded.  These  relics  lay 
with  the  skeleton,  possibly  of  one  of  the  rectors  of  Cheam  as  early  as  the 
thirteenth  century,  in  a  stone  coffin,  at  a  depth  of  only  7  inches  at  the 
head.  The  chalice  was  at  the  left  side  of  the  skull,  apparently  occupying 
the  position  in  which  it  had  originally  been  placed.  The  tower  has  lately 
been  taken  down  ;  it  was  a  relic  of  an  early  fabric  ;  the  nave  and  parts 
of  the  chancel  seemed  of  rather  later  date.  The  church,  according  to  an 
inscription  on  a  pane  of  glass  in  Croydon  Palace  noticed  by  Lysons,  was 
burnt  by  lightning  in  1639,  and  the  present  walls  were  rebuilt  in  brick  in 
1746.  The  discovery  of  a  chalice  with  the  interment  of  a  priest  of  a  rural 
village  is  comparatively  rare,  although  noticed  in  tombs  of  dignified  ecclesi- 
astics. An  instance  of  such  a  deposit,  however,  occurred  in  Surrey  in  the 
graveyard  of  Charlwood  Church,  as  related  in  this  Journal,  voL  xviii.  p. 
276,  where  remarks  on  the  subject  may  be  found.  Mr.  Warwick  King 
brought  also  from  Cheam,  by  Mr.  Maule's  kind  permission,  a  funereal 
helmet  ;  date,  about  the  time  of  James  I.;  it  may  have  been  part  of 
the  achievement  over  the  stately  memorial  of  John  Lord  Lumley, 
who  died  in  1609.  He  was  possessor  of  the  remarkable  hunting- 
lodge  called  Nonsuch,  the  favorite  resort  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  near  Cheam. 
riis  tomb  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  is  described  by  Manning,  Hist. 
Surrey,  vol.  ii.  p.  474,  and  it  has  been  figured  by  Sandfurd,  Geneal.  Hist., 
p.  423.  A  portrait  of  Lord  Lumley  is  there  shown,  also  noticed  by  Aubrey 
in  his  Hist,  of  Surrey,  vol.  ii.  p.  112  ;  it  was  of  circular  form,  described 
as  finely  painted  on  a  tablet  of  wood  hanging  against  the  east  wall  of  the 
chancel  near  the  monun)ent.  Mr.  Maule  informs  us  that  there  is  not  even 
a  tradition  of  such  a  portraiture. 

By  Mr.  W.  J.  Bernuaud  Smith. — German  hunting-knife,  the  gripe  of 
deer's  horn  ;  the  mounting  of  the  hilt  and  scabbard  of  steel  engraved  ;  the- 
latter  contains  a  case  for  three  small  instruments  ;  the  date,  1624,  in  open 
work,  may  be  noticed  on  the  steel  mouthpiece.  The  blade  is  heavy,  being 
apparently  intended  for  chopping,  and  it  is  stamped  with  mill-rinds  as  forge- 
marks. 

By  the  Rev.  Daniel  Gillett. — Portions  of  a  glass  vessel,  with  the 
surface  curiously  iridescent,  through  decomposition  by  the  action  of 
moisture.  It  was  found  in  taking  down  the  church  at  Gcldestone, 
Norfolk. 

]3y  Mr.  Stuart  Kxill.  — Ivory  casket  for  relics,  from  the  church  of  St. 
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Miithias  at  Treves.    The  lid  is  riil^^cd,  like  a  liigli-|iitclieil  roof  ;   the  iiiount- 
iiigs  ami  clainjis  of  gilt  metal  were  lately  restored   by  Messrs.  llarduiaii. 


The  desire  had  been  strongly  expressed  that  the  lucinbcrs  of  the  Institute 
might  be  ])erniitted  to  insj)ect  the  entire  series  of  drawings  of  examples  of 
ancient  painted  glass  in  England,  by  their  lamented  friend  Mr.  Winston, 
previously  to  their  being  deposited,  in  accordance  with  liis  last  wish,  in  the 
British  Museum.  The  oi)portunity  of  examining  so  instructive  a  collection 
could  not  fail  to  be  wannly  appreciated  by  all  persons  interested  in  the 
special  branch  of  niediaival  art  which  he  had  so  successfully  labored  to 
illustrate.  It  was  announced  that  Mrs.  Winston,  his  relict,  most  kindly 
acceded  to  the  wish  ;  arrangements  had  been  satisfactorily  made  by  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  Institute  ;  the  exhibition  would  be  open  to  the 
members  from  March  27th  to  April  8th,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Arundel 
Society,  through  the  courteous  permission  of  their  Council.  Mr.  Gambler 
Parry  had  favored  the  Institute  by  the  promise  to  give  a  discourse  on  the 
Art  and  the  Artists  of  Glass  Painting,  with  especial  reference  to  the 
examples  so  effectively  brought  together  in  Mr.  Winston's  drawings. 

The  exhibition  took  place  accordingly  ;  the  arrangement  of  the  large 
collection  of  drawings,  772  in  number,  being  carried  out  under  the  obliging 
care  and  direction  of  Mr.  Oldfield,  Mr.  C.  Tucker,  and  Professor  Delamotle. 
A  catalogue  was  kindly  supplied,  with  some  iutroductory  remarks,  by  Mr. 
J.  B.  Waring. 

On  March  31st  Mr.  Gambier  Parry  delivered  liis  promised  discourse  to  a 
numerous  audience  in  the  rooms  of  the  Arundel  Society.  In  accordance 
with  previous  arrangement  with  the  Ecclesiological  Society  it  has  been 
published  in  their  Transactions.'  A  well  merited  tribute  was  paid  to  the 
memory  of  Mr.  Winston,  whose  name,  Mr.  Parry  remarked,  must  ever 
stand  at  the  head  of  those  who,  in  their  various  ways,  have  revived  the  Art 
of  Glass-painting.  "  In  this  country  we  owe  to  Mr.  W^inston's  devotion  to 
his  art  a  debt  of  great  gratitude.  He  has  accumulated  a  great  store  of 
precedents,  and  has  written  with  excellent  judgment  upon  them.  It  is  for 
us  to  hope  that  others  will  take  up  this  great  art  where  he  has  been  so 
grievously  lost  to  it.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  more  enlightened  public 
interest  may  be  drawn  towards  it  ;  that  its  individuality  as  an  independent 
branch  of  art  will  be  more  clearly  appreciated,  and  its  genius  given  its 
proper  scope.  There  need  then  be  no  fear  for  it.  As  an  Art  it  will  then 
stand  firm  ou  the  sure  ground  of  its  own  merits." 

'  Ecclesiologist,  vol.   xxvi.    N.    S.    p.  price.  Is.  6d.     Mr.  Waring's  Catalogue  of 

143,  No.  KiS,  June.  1865  ;  to  be  obtaiuud  Mr.  Winston's  drawings  may  be  obtained 

from  Mr.  Masters,  33,  Aldersgate-street;  at  the  Office  of  tlie  Institute. 
or  Messrs.  Parker,  Oxford  and  London ; 
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The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Cambrian  Arcliseological  Association  will  be 
held  at  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man,  on  Aug.  21,  and  the  four  following  days. 

The  Congress  of  the  British  Archajological  Association  will  take  place 
at  Durham,  Aug.  21  to  26  ;  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Cleveland,  K.G., 
President. 

The  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Leicestershire  Archit.  and  Archseol.  Soc,  Mr. 
Thomas  North,  announces  for  immediate  publication  (price,  on  best  paper, 
4to,  one  guinea,  ordinary  paper  10s.  6d.)  a  Chronicle  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Martin,  Leicester,  temp.  Hen.  VIII.,  Edw.  VI.,  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  with 
notices  of  the  Minor  Altars  and  Guilds.  Subscribers'  names  are  received 
by  Messrs.  Crossley  and  Clarke,  Leicester,  from  whom  a  detailed  abstract 
of  the  contents  of  the  proposed  volume  may  be  obtained.  The  work  will 
contain  the  results  of  careful  investigation  of  documents,  which,  although 
immediately  connected  with  the  locality,  throw  light  generally  upon  church 
affairs  and  the  ecclesiastical  antiquities  of  the  period. 

We  recommend  with  pleasure,  especially  to  archaeologists  who  may  take 
part  in  our  annual  meeting  at  Dorchester,  the  recently  published  Map  of 
Dorsetshire  on  a  large  scale  (27  in.  by  21  in.),  giving  the  sites  of  its 
numerous  Celtic,  Roman,  Saxon,  and  Danish  vestiges  ;  from  the  personal 
researches  of  Mr.  Charles  Warne,  F.S.A.  This  valuable  map,  which  may 
claim  notice  as  the  most  elaborate  contribution  te  the  ancient  geography  of 
any  county,  is  printed  in  tints,  and  the  sites  colored  according  to  their 
classification.  As  an  accompaniment  Mr.  Warne  has  also  published  a 
synopsis,  in  which  the  best  examples  of  each  period  are  pointed  out,  and 
serving  as  an  index  to  the  map,  although  complete  in  itself,  and  highly 
serviceable  to  the  antiquarian  visitor  of  the .  numerous  early  remains  in 
Dorset.  The  price  of  the  map,  mounted  on  cloth  in  a  case,  is  12s.  Gd.  ; 
or,  with  the  index,  los.  London  :  D.  Sydenham,  104,  Edgware  Road. 
The  first  part  of  Mr.  Warne's  important  work  on  the  Celtic  Tumuli  of 
Dorset  is  in  the  press,  and  nearly  ready  for  issue  to  the  subscribers. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Williams  has  completed  his  laborious  undertaking,  the 
"Lexicon  Cornu-Biitannicum,"  a  dictionary  of  the  ancient  language  of 
Cornwall,  in  which  the  words  are  elucidated  by  examples  from  the  Cornish 
words  now  remaining  ;  the  synonyms  are  also  given  in  the  cognate  dialects 
of  Welsh,  Armoric,  Irish,  Gaelic,  and  Manx.  The  two  concluding  parts  of 
this  work  have  recently  been  issued  to  the  subscribers.  A  few  copies 
remain  in  the  hands  of  the  author,  to  whom  applications  may  be  addressed, 
Rhj'dycroesau,  Oswestry. 

A  new  edition  is  announced  by  Messrs.  Parker  of  the  Inquiry  into  the. 
Styles  of  Ancient  Glass  Painting,  especially  in  England,  by  our  lamented 
friend,  Charles  Winston.  This  valuable  manual  has  for  some  years  been 
out  of  print  ;  it  will  now  be  reproduced  with  his  corrections,  and  a  series  of 
his  letters,  describing  improved  methods  of  manufacturing  and  coloring 
glass.  The  volume  of  Mr.  Winston's  Memoirs  on  the  Art  of  Glass 
Painting,  chiefly  contributed  by  him  at  the  meetings  of  the  Institute,  will 
also  forthwith  be  published  by  Mr.  Murray,  with  numerous  colored  plates 
and  other  illustrations  from  Mr.  Winston's  drawings  of  ancient  examples. 
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NOTICES  OF  THE  EXAMIXATIOX  OF  AXCIEXT  GRAVE-HILLS  IN 
THE  NORTH  RIDING  OF  YORKSHIRE. 

I.  Barrows  near  Ebberston  and  tbe  Scamridge  Dikes ;  the  Danes'  Graves ;  barrowd 
near  Whitby  and  Thirok. 

By  the  Rev.  WILLIAM  GREENWELL,  M.A. 

The  purpose  of  the  present  memoir  is  to  give  an  account 
of  the  examination  of  several  grave-hills,  which  was  made 
during  the  course  of  the  year  1864,  in  the  Nortli  Riding 
of  Yorlvshirc.  The  district  in  which  they  were  found,  rich 
in  early  remains,  is  that  tract  of  high  ground  between  the 
Tees  and  Derwcnt,  bounded  by  the  sea  on  the  east,  and  b}' 
the  plain  of  York  and  the  vale  of  Mowbray  on  the  west. 

It  may  be  thought  that  so  many  accounts  have  been  given 
of  the  facts  connected  with  primitive  interments,  that  nothing- 
can  be  added,  and  that  any  fresh  record  is  only  a  repetition 
of  well-known  details,  which  can  bring  no  additional  data  to 
the  stock  of  knowledge  that  we  already  possess.  Such  is, 
how^ever,  a  mistaken  idea.  No  two  interments  present  quite 
the  same  features,  and  each  one  that  is  examined  is  valuable, 
either  as  a  confirmation  of  views  not  as  yet  based  on  a  suffi- 
ciently exact  or  wide  foundation,  or  as  giving  some  new  fact 
which  may  modify,  or  perhaps  destroy,  the  theory  which,  in 
such  matters,  we  are  sometimes  obliged  to  erect. 

When  we  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  a  subject  such  as 
the  history  of  the  tribes  which  occupied  our  country  previous 
to  the  Roman  invasion,  and  travel  back  into  an  age  upon 
which  the  light  of  history  sheds  no  rays,  our  course  is  neces- 
sarily tentative.  We  deal,  indeed,  with  facts  which  are  in 
themselves  absolutely  true,  for  there  can  be  no  misreading  or 
corrupt  passage,  no  prejudiced  or  false  account,  in  the  bronze 

VOL.  IXII.  Q 
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dagger  or  the  flint  arrow-head  ■which  we  find  laid  beside  the 
body  of  its  owner,  but  the  inference  that  we  draw  may  be 
more  false  than  the  figments  of  a  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth, 
And  therefore  the  value  of  accumulated  facts  cannot  be  over- 
rated. We  need  to  heap  flint  on  flint,  to  add  bronze  to  bronze, 
in  order  that  the  base  of  our  theory  may  be  laid  upon  the 
firm  substructure  of  well-sifted  and  oft-recurring  detail ;  and 
each  additional  object  that  we  gather,  each  new  feature  that 
we  bring  to  light,  is  not  only  not  superfluous,  but  is  neces- 
sary, as  giving  strength  to  the  foundation  we  have  laid,  or 
as  adding  another  stone  to  the  fabric  which  is  being  raised 
upon  it. 

The  district  with  which  I  deal  abounds  with  the  sepul- 
chral remains  of  its  early  occupants.  As  the  eye  travels 
along  the  ridges  which  form  divisions  between  the  lovely 
dales,  so  thickly  inters23ersed  amongst  the  heathy  uplands  of 
Cleveland,  it  catches  every  here  and  there  the  rounded  out- 
line of  the  houes,^  as  the  grave-hills  are  there  called,  which 
are  the  resting-places  of  the  chieftains  or  other  early  inhabi- 
tants of  the  district.  Tliey  form,  indeed,  a  distinctive  feature 
in  the  landscape,  and,  from  their  freqaenc}^  give  the  imj^res- 
sion  that  either  the  country  was  then  thickly  peopled,  or  the 
period  during  which  tliey  were  raised  was  a  lengthy  one. 
As  a  rule  they  crown  the  heights,"  and  we  can  scarce^ 
avoid  the  thought,  that,  as  the  dagger  or  the  arrow  was 
laid  by  the  hunter-warrior's  side,  or  the  necklace  was  hung 
in  death  around  the  neck  of  her  whom  it  adorned  in  life,  in 
each  case  for  use  or  ornament  in  another  world,  so  the  chief 
was  buried  where  his  family  or  tribe  fondly  thought  that  his 
eye  might  range  over  the  valley  where  he  had  ruled,  or  the 


'  Houe,  from  old  Norse  Haugr,  coUis,  the  Eev.  J.  C.  Atkinson  of  Danby,  the 
tumulus  mortuorum  ;  the  verb  being  At  author  of  several  valuable  papers  on  the 
hauga,  coacervare :  Haldorsen.  Old  Swe-  grave-hills  of  Cleveland  in  The  Gentle- 
dish    Jdcig,   Danish    Hoj.       The    Jutland  man's  Magazine. 

form  of  the  word  is  Hog,  which,  in  pro-  -  Wliere  interments  have  been  found 

nunciation.  approximates  closely  to  the  on  tlie  low  ground,  and  where  cultivation 

North    Yorkshire    houe.       The  primary  has  destroyed  all  trace  of  the  barrow,  if 

idea  is  that  of  elevation,  the  secondary  such  ever  existed,  they  have  almost  in- 

that  of  heaping  up,  so  as  to  make  high  :  variably  been  placed  on  a  rising  piece  of 

and  the  participle  lieygd,houe-cd,  heaped,  ground.    So  marked  is  this  characteristic, 

is  continually  used  in  tlie  Landnamabok,  that,  on  several  occasions',  when  I  have 

&c.,  in  the  sense  of  buried  or  deposited  been  taken  into  a  field  to  see  the  site  of 

in  a  grave-mound.     A  large  proportion  a  grave,  I  have  at  once  pointed  out  the 

of  the  language,  and  even  (if  the  proverbs,  spot,    though   there  was  uotl)in<r  except 

of  Cleveland,  is  old  Danish.    The  subject  tlie  natural  swell  in  the  laud  to  indicate 

is  at  present  engaging  the  attention  of  it. 
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hills  wliere  the   stng^  and  the  boar  had  often,  amongst  the 
primeval  oaks,  fallen  a  victim  to  his  bow  and  spear. 

The  tribes  settled  in  the  north-eastern  parts  of  Yorkshire, 
the  sepulchral  remains  of  which  this  pai)er  illusti'ates,  were 
undoubtedly  of  kindred  origin  and  habits  with  those  located 
further  north,  as,  for  instance,  in  Northumberland.  The 
similarity  of  the  mode  of  interment,  the  fabric  and  orna- 
mentation of  the  burial  urns,*  the  identity  of  Aveapons  and 
implements,  as  well  as  the  marked  character  of  the  crania, 
prove  this  beyond  questioning.  And  yet,  with  so  many 
well-defined  points  of  resemblance,  there  are  also  such  great 
differences  as  suffice  to  show  that,  though  the  same  people, 
they  lived  in  these  two  localities  under  cpiite  dillerent 
sj'stems. 

We  find  in  both  districts  the  same  mode  of  constructing 
the  habitations ;  lor,  though  in  the  North  Riding  the  foun- 
dation of  the  hut  is  generally  a  circular  hollow,  sunk  in  the 
surface  of  the  ground,^  yet  I  have  found  near  Ebbcrston,  in 
connection  with  an  entrance  through  the  well-known  Scam- 
ridge  Dikes,  a  number  of  hut-circles,®  constructed  in  exactly 
the  same  manner  as  those  so  common  in  Northmnberland. 
The  incised  rocks,^  first  discovered  in  the  same  count}', 
and  since  found  spread  over  a  wide  area,  which  takes  in 
Scotland  and  Dorsetshire,  and  extends  to  Ireland,  these 
rocks,  marked  with  the  mysterious  concentric  circles,  also 
occur  in  this  district  of  Yorkshire.       Near  Kobin   Hood's 


2  At  Tosson,  in  Northumberland,  was  tion  of  stones  and  eartli,  in  the  other 
found,  in  a  short  cist,  with  the  unburnt  over  a  circular  pit,  wLicli  iu  many  in- 
body  of  a  man,  an  urn,  a  javeliu-liead,  stances  is  lined  with  a  walling  of  stones, 
and  a  portion  of  a  large  red-deer's  horn,  ''  No  doubt  the  habitations  of  thost 
a  cherished  trophy,  no  doubt,  of  some  who  guarded  the  entrance.  The  hut- 
successful  day's  hunting.  circles    are    here    very    perfect,    having 

*  I  have  used  the  word  urn  throughout  never  been  ploughed  over,  and  they 
this  paper  for  all  the  fictile  vessels,  of  would  well  repay  a  careful  examination, 
whatever  shape  or  kind,  discovered  with  ^  Perhaps  I  may  here  be  allowed  to 
an  interment,  whether  of  a  burnt  or  un-  assert  my  claim  to  having  been  the  first 
burnt  body.  The  different  types  have  to  bring  the  subject  of  tl  ese  UKJst  inter- 
received  different  names,  as  cinerary  urn,  esting  symbols  before  the  public,  in  a 
incense-cup,  drinking  cup,  food-vessel,  paper  I  read  at  the  Newcastle  Meeting  of 
and  vase.  I  have  preferred  to  retain  tlio  the  Institute  in  1852.  Ey  a  mistake  of 
general  word  «ni,  as  applied  to  these  the  late  Dr.  Johnston,  in  his  Natural 
sepulchral  vessels,  none  of  which  were,  I  History  of  the  Eastern  Borduis,  I  am 
believe,  domestic,  but  all  specially  manu-  set  down  as  having  enteituined  the  con- 
factured  for  the  purposes  of  burial.  jecture    that    these    m;irkiugs    are    the 

*  This  is,  however,  after  all,  only  a  plans  of  camps,  and  this  vitw  1  have  seen 
different  fashion  of  constructing  the  same  eleewhere  attributed  to  me.  I  may  say, 
kind  of  habitation ;  the  hut  in  the  one  that  from  the  first,  I  maintained  the 
case  being  raised  upon  a  circular  founda-  opinion  which  I  still  hold,  that  they  are 
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Ba}^,  a  rock^  was  found  which  had  several  series  of  circles 
cut  upon  it,  and  in  connection  with  interments  at  Claughtoii 
Moor,  near  Scarborough,  and  in  a  tumulus  at  Way  Hag, 
near  Hackness,  the  same  symbols  have  been  discovered  en- 
graved upon  slabs,  which,  apparently,  had  formed  the  covers 
of  burial  places.  But,  when  w^e  look  at  the  arrangements 
for  defence,  we  find  a  difference  so  strongly  marked,  that  it 
cannot  fail  to  strike  any  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  two 
districts ;  a  difference  which  assuredly  betokens  a  political 
state  and  government  among  these  tribes  w^idely  dissimilar. 
In  Northumberland  ever}^  hill-end  has  its  place  of  defence, 
in  some  instances^  two  or  three  in  connection,  each  one 
stronger  than  the  other.  They  are  provided  with  enclosures 
for  cattle,  and  covered  ways  for  concealed  ingress  and  egress. 
These  fortlets,  in  many  cases  not  above  a  mile  apart,  are  so 
numerous,  that  in  a  day's  w^alk  some  dozen  or  more  may 
easily  be  visited.  Can  we  come  to  any  other  conclusion  than 
that  we  have  in  this  the  evidence  of  a  number  of  small  tribes 
living  in  a  constant  state  of  feud  and  warfare,^  probably  about 
hunting-grounds  and  pasturage,  each -tribe  independent  to 
some  extent  of  the  others,  though  possibly  all,  for  certain  pur- 
poses, joined  into  a  general  confederation  by  some  bond  of 
pohtical,  and  therefore,  at  that  time,  of  religious  union  1  In 
Yorkshire,  on  the  contrary,  at  least  in  the  district  under 
consideration,  there  is  an  almost  entire  absence  of  the  like 
l^laces  of  defence.  Though  a  few  are  found,  at  wide  inter- 
vals, such    as    the    camp   on   Eston   Nab,   the    Cawthorn 

religious    symbols,   and,   in    my    paper  Mr.  Kendall,  of  Pickei'ing,  a  person  vrho 

read  before  the  Institute,  I  instanced,  in  bas  destroyed  most  of  the  barrows  in 

support  of  this  view,  tlieir  having  been  bis  district. 

found  connected  with  burial,   always  a  ^  As   at   Greaves  Ash,   near  Ingram, 

sacred  rite.  I  am  glad  to  say,  that,  under  The  forts  and  hut-circles  there  were  care- 

the  liberal  patronage  of  the  late  Duke  of  fully   examined   under   the    superinteu- 

Northumberland,  all  the   Nortbumber-  dence  of  the  Berwickshire  Field  Club, 

land  incised  stones  will  be  reproduced  and  a   record   of    this    examination    is 

upon  a  large  scale  in  lithography,  with  il-  given  by  Mr.  Tate,  in  the  Transactions 

lustrative  specimens  from  other  localities,  of  the  Club,  vol.  iv.  p.  293. 
and  also  that   a  valuable  paper  by  Mr.  ^  It  has  been  held  by  some  that  these 

George  Tate,  F.G.S.,   of  Alnwick,  with  forts   are   a   series   of    defensive    works 

accurate    representations    on   a   smaller  against  a  common  enemy,   such  as  the 

scale,  has  appeared  in  the  last   jiart  of  Romans,  and  that  they  are,  therefore,  no 

the   Transactions    of    the    Berwickshire  proof  of  a  division  of  interests  and  inile, 

Field  Club,  vol.  v.  p.  137.     This  memoir  such  as  that  would  be  to  which  I  have 

may   be  obtained   separately   from   Mr.  adverted.      Careful    examination,    how- 

Blair  at  Alnwick.  ever,   distinctly  shows  that  no  general 

8  The  inscribed  portion  of  this  rock,  plan    of    defence    is    comprehended   in 

torn,  I  must  say  very  wrongly,  from  its  their  arrangement, 
original  bed,  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
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Camps,  and  others,  as  a  rule  it  may  be  said  that  tlie  people 
lived  ^Yithout  any  fortified  positions.  It  is  true  tliat  there 
are  the  remains  in  several  places  of  long  lines  of  mounds  and 
ditches,  in  some  instances,  as  the  Scamridge  Dikes,  of  con- 
siderable strength  ;  yet  these  appear  to  be  rather  a  pro- 
vision to  prevent  the  driving  off  of  cattle,  or  divisions  between 
tribes,  than  defensive  places  of  refuge  against  a  neighbouring 
enemy.  This  singular  absence  of  forts  and  camps,  present- 
ing, as  it  does,  so  marked  a  contrast  to  what  is  found  in 
Northumberland,  appears,  therefore,  to  furnish  an  almost 
conclusive  proof  of  a  state  of  society  and  government  com- 
pletely different  in  the  two  districts.  Whereas,  in  Northum- 
berland we  have  this  evidence  to  show  the  presence  of  many 
and  hostile  tribes,  in  Yorkshire  all  the  evidence  seems  to 
point  to  a  union  under  one  head,  and,  in  consequence,  to  the 
absence  of  frequent  wars,  and  therefore  of  any  necessity  for 
numerous  places  of  defence.  Another  remarkable  circum- 
stance in  connection  with  the  country  we  are  treating  of 
deserves  notice  ;  and  the  more  so,  because  we  shall  find  that 
the  objects  in  question  are  frequent  accompaniments  of  in- 
terments. This  is  the  profusion  of  weapons  and  implements 
of  flint  scattered  over  the  surface.  In  some  localities  it  is 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  they  are  found  by  thousands  ; 
arrow-heads,  knives,  saws,  and  the  so-called  "thumb-flints,"^ 
the  last  the  most  numerous  of  all,  and  presenting  many 
varieties  of  form.  That  these  flint  articles  were  manufac- 
tured upon  the  spot  where  they  are  found  is  certain,  from 
the  abundance  of  refuse  pieces,  chippings  and  flakes,  which 
are,  as  might  be  expected,  more  plentiful  than  the  manufac- 
tured implements.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  their  being 
found  in  such  large  quantities  ;  the  more  so,  because  flint  is 
quite  foreign  to  the  district  ;^  but  it  is  still  more  difficult  to 


2  The  "thumb-flint"  must  have  served  sharp,  and  in  all  has  one  end  smoothed 
for  several  purposes,  as  it  is,  of  all  imple-  by  continual  friction,  I  am  inclined  to 
ments,  by  far  the  most  numerous.  One  think  was  used  iu  dressing  hides,  the 
use,  probably,  was  to  scrape  hides,  to  sharp  end  for  removing  the  loose  parts 
prepare  leather,  and  to  make  pins  and  of  the  skin,  the  smoothed  end  for  rub- 
other  articles  of  bone  :  it  miglit  also  bing  down  the  seams  when  the  leather 
serve  to  fabricate  arrow-heads  and  knives.  was  made  up  into  a  garment. 
The  commonest  typo  of  the  "  thumb-  *  On  the  Wolds  on  the  south  of  the 
flint"  is  the  round  one  (see  woodcuts,  river  Derwent,  where  flint  occurs  iu  the 
fig.  1(>,  infra)  ;  but  an  oval  form  is  also  chalk,  the  native  flint  is  only  manufac- 
frequent.  A  long  narrow  implement  tured  into  coarse  article?,  such  as  sling- 
(fig.  9),  rather  like  a  finger  in  shape,  stones ;  a  finer  grained  flint,  foreign  to 
which     in     some    cases   has    one    end  the  district,  and,  probably,  foimd  in  the 
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ascertain  tlie  material  wliicli  in  other  districts  equally  peopled 
by  the  same  tribes  occupied  the  place  of  flint  *  for  the  fabrica- 
tion of  weapons  and  tools.  Many  a  weary  day  might  be 
spent  by  the  most  careful  searcher,  in  Northumberland,  before 
he  found  a  single  object  of  flint. 

I   Avill  now  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  each  of  the 
barrows  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  examined. 

The  first,  [a,]  situated  two  and  a-half  miles  north  of  Ebber- 
ston,  and  about  half  a  mile  west  of  the  Scamridge  Dikes, 
was  opened  on  March  22nd  and  23rd,  1864.  It  was  a  true 
"  long  barrow,"  of  a  type  rare  in  Yorkshire,  and  not  com- 
mon in  any  part  of  England.  It  lay  nearly  east  and  west, 
and  was  165  feet  long,  with  a  breadth  of  46  feet  at  the  west 
and  54  feet  at  the  east  end,  the  average  height  being  about 
8  feet.  It  was  formed,  with  the  exceptions  hereafter  men- 
tioned, of  oolite  rubble,  with  some  mixture  of  clay  and  earth, 
and  a  thin  layer  of  soil  upon  the  surface,  due  probably  to  the 
decay  of  the  vegetable  growth  of  centuries.  The  examination 
was  commenced  by  making  a  cut  through  the  barrow  at  the 
west  end.  This,  as  I  anticipated,  judging  from  what  had 
occurred  in  the  long  barrows  of  Gloucestershire  and  Wilts, 
brought  to  light  no  interment.  About  5  feet  from  the  ex- 
terior, on  the  north  side,  we  came  upon  a  regularly  built  wall 
of  flat  limestone  flags  carefully  imbedded  in  clay.  This  wall 
extended  in  width  about  8  feet  towards  the  centre  of  the 
barrow,  when  we  again  came  upon  the  rubble  and  clay  of 
which  the  mound  was  formed.  I  cannot  state  how  far  east 
this  wall  was  carried  ;  it  may  have  extended  the  whole  length 
of  the  barrow;  the  cut  was  10  feet  wide,  and  the  wall 
stretched  through  it  and  beyond  it  on  either  side.^  A  second 
cut  was  next  made,  about  20  feet  from  the  east  end,  and  on 
the  south  side,  where  a  slight  opening  had  been  made  on 

shape   of  rolled   pebbles   on  the   coast,  Gloucestersbire,describedin  this  Journal, 

being  used  for  arrow-beads,  knives,  &c.  vol.  xi.  p.  315,  bad  a  dry  wall  of  bori- 

*  Bone,  probubly,  to  a  great  extent  zontal  courses  of  stone,  from  2  to  3  feet 
occupied  in  such  districts  tbe  place  of  in  height,  round  them.  The  barrow  at 
flint,  and  being  perishable  has  not  re-  West  Kennet,  in  Wiltshire,  seems  to  have 
mained  to  our  day.  Flint  implements  had  a  similar  wall  of  horizontal  courses, 
are,  however,  sparingly  found  upon  the  with  large  upright  stones  at  intervals, 
surface  in  Northumberland ;  whilst  in  See  a  paper  by  Dr.  Thurnam  in  the 
connection  with  interments  they  occur  Archtcologia,  vol.  xxxviii.  Dry  walling, 
frequently,  though  not  to  such  an  extent  running  throughout  a  great  extent  of  the 
as  in  the  North  Riding  barrows.  mound,  was  found  in  the  long  barrows  at 

*  The  chambered  long  barrows,  at  Rodmarton  and  Ablington  in  Glouces- 
Stoncy  Littleton,  Somersetshii'e,andUley,  tershire. 
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some  previous  occasion.  Tliis  opening,  llo^Yevc^,  did  not 
extend  above  15  feet  from  the  outside.  Just  beyond  tlie 
limit  of  tliis  former  cuttini^,  and  disturbed  to  some  extent  b}' 
the  falhutj;  down  of  rubble  at  the  end  of  it,  we  found  an  in- 
terment of  an  unburnt  body.  On  account  of  the  distur- 
bance to  Avliicli  the  body  had  been  subjected,  it  was  not 
possible  to  determine  whether  it  had  been  deposited  at  full 
length  or  doubled  up  ;  from  the  narrow  compass,  however, 
within  which  the  bones  were  found,  I  think  it  is  scarcely 
possible  that  it  had  been  laid  at  full  length.  This,  I  feel 
satisfied,  was  a  secondary  interment,  and  having  no  con- 
nection with  the  people  who  first  raised  the  mound.  It  was 
apart  from  the  rest  of  the  bodies,  and  at  some  distance  from 
the  centre  of  the  barrow,  where  the  principal  deposit  of 
bones  was  found.  The  skull  fi-om  this  interment,  of  a  very 
different  type  from  all  the  others  discovered  in  the  barrow, 
is  No.  I.  of  those  of  whicli  a  minute  account  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Table  given  hereafter. 

On  coming  near  the  centre,  a  difference  in  the  material 
was  observed ;  the  mixed  rubble,  clay  and  earth  closely 
compacted — so  close  in  fact,  that  to  work  it  was  almost  like 
quarrying  stone — gave  place  to  loose  oolite  rubble.  This 
ultimately  proved  to  be  a  trench®  3^  feet  wide,  running 
east  and  west  from  the  cast  end  of  the  barrow  towards  the 
middle  for  about  forty  feet.  This  trench  was  3  feet  deep, 
and  had  above  it  2  feet  of  earth  and  small  stones,  the  bottom 
resting  upon  a  thick  stratum  of  forced  clay,  which  again  was 
laid  upon  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground.  In  the  trench 
were  found  the  orioinal  interments  :  the  mode  of  burial  and 
the  state  of  the  bodies  were  vei-y  remarkable.  Amongst  the 
loose  rubble  were  placed  the  remains  of  about  fourteen 
bodies,  not  laid  in  any  order,  but  the  broken  bones  scattered 
and  lying  in  the  most  confused  manner — half  a  jaw,  for 
instance,  resting  upon  part  of  a  thigh-bone,  and  a  fragment 
of  a  skull  amongst  the  bones  of  a  foot,  whilst  other  portions 
of  the  same  skull  were  found  some  feet  apart.  Nor  was 
this  disarrangement  due  to  any  subsequent  disturbance  of 
the  barrow  ;  on  the  contrary,  there  were  most  certain  indi- 
cations  that   the    bones  had  been  so  deposited  originally. 

*  I  use  the  word  trench  for  conveui-  ■was  a  spnce  left  open  when  the  mound 
cncc.  I  caunot  ^ay  whether  this  was  a  was  raised;  I  thiuk  the  first  most  liktly. 
treuch  proper,  cut   into   the  barrow,  or 
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From  the  broken  and  dislocated  state  in  wliich  they  -were 
found — no  two  in  their  relative  positions — there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  before  they  were  entombed  the  flesh  must 
have  been  removed ;  and  this  fact,  together  with  the  evi- 
dence of  violent  fracture  of  at  least  two  of  the  skulls,  at  or 
before  death,  suggests  a  theory  which  will  presently  be 
considered.  The  opening  was  cut  into  the  trench  about 
mid-way ;  and  as  it  was  explored  towards  the  east  we 
came  upon  signs  of  burning,  at  first  slight,  but  gradually 
becoming  more  evident,  in  burnt  earth,  stones,  and  bones, 
together  with  charcoal,  until,  at  the  east  end,  the  oolitic 
limestone  became  lime,  and  all  traces  of  bone  had  disap- 
peared. As  we  explored  it  towards  the  west,  the  deposit  of 
bones  became  gradually  more  sparing,  until,  before  reaching 
the  extremity  of  the  trench,  all  remains  of  bone  had  ceased. 
Immediately  beyond  the  western  extremity  of  the  trench, 
we  came  upon  a  regularly  constructed  cairn  of  stones, 
carefull}^  laid  in  order  from  a  centre  ;  here  our  hopes  rose 
high,  in  anticipation  of  finding  beneath  it  the  remains  of 
the  person  in  whose  honor  so  large,  a  mound  had  been 
raised  ;  nothing,  however,  was  seen  when  the  pile  was  re- 
moved but  the  la^'er  of  forced  clay  before  mentioned  ;  nor, 
indeed,  was  there  the  slightest  appearance  of  a  body  having 
rested  below  the  cairn,  which,  being  enclosed  within  the 
larger  mound,  must  necessarily  have  been  constructed 
before  it.  No  trace  of  metal,  no  fragment  of  pottery  or  of 
flint,  was  found  in  this  barrow.  The  complete  calcining  of 
the  stones  at  the  east  end  of  the  trench,  and  the  gradual 
disappearance  of  burning  as  the  trench  was  examined 
towards  the  west,  seems  to  show  that  the  fire  had  been 
applied  at  the  east  end,  and  after  the  trench  had  been  filled 
in  with  the  oolite  rubble,  among  which  the  unburnt  bones 
had  been  deposited.  This  singular  mode  of  interment  has 
no  parallel,  so  far  as  my  experience  serves,  except  in  a  simi- 
larly-shaped barrow  upon  the  wolds  six  miles  south-east  of 
Ebberston.  About  two  j^ears  ago,  the  east  end  of  that 
barrow  was  removed  for  the  purpose  of  burning  the  stone 
for  lime,  when  a  trench  similar  to  that  in  the  Scamridge 
grave-hill  was  found,  running,  likewise,  east  and  west.  The 
east  end  of  this  trench  was  filled  with  perfectly  calcined 
limestone,  whilst,  farther  west,  no  trace  of  burning  appeared. 
Amongst  the  rubble  which  filled  the  trench  was  found,  with 
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other  broken  bones,  <a  perfect  skull.  Unfortunatcl}',  this  was 
not  preserved ;  and  it  cannot,  therefore,  be  compared  with 
those  from  the  Scamridge  Ijarrow. 

The  remarkable  nature  of  grave-mounds  of  this  class,  the 
''long  barrow,"  and  of  tlio  skulls  which  they  have  been  found 
to  contain,  calls  for  some  remarks.  The}'  are  nearly  always 
placed,  approximately,  east  and  west,  and  have  the  inter- 
ments at  the  east  end,"  They  occur  more  abundantly  in 
Gloucestershire  and  Wiltshire  than  in  an}'  other  part  of 
England.  In  districts  where  stone  is  found  of  a  kind 
suitable  for  such  a  purpose,  they  contain  a  long  cham- 
ber,^ at  the  cast  end,  formed  of  large  slabs,  and  in  some 
cases  having  offsets.  Where  stone  is  wanting,  the  inter- 
ments are  found  deposited  upon  or  nearly  upon  the  natural 
surface^  also  at  the  east  end,  but  the  long  barrows  of  the 
south-west  of  England  do  not  appear  to  have  had  any 
trench  similar  to  that  in  the  Scamridge  mound.  They  all, 
chambered  or  not,  contain  unburnt  bodies,  which  present 
marked   peculiarities.^     The  skulls   are    distinctly    dolicho- 


'  Mr.  Cunnington,  in  a  letter  in  the 
Archrcologia,  vol.  xv.  p.  33S,  observes 
that  nearly  all  tlie  long  barrow3  in  his 
district  (Wilts)  stand  cast  and  west,  the 
east  being  the  wider  end  ;  and  that,  oui 
of  eleven  whicli  lie  opened,  nine  had 
skeletons  at  the  east  end.  Sir  Richard 
Colt  Hoare  says,  "  We  have  invariably 
found  the  sepulchral  deposit  placed  under 
the  east  end  of  the  tumulus,  and  the  in- 
terments to  consist  of  skeletons,  buried 
in  an  irregular  and  promiscuous  manner, 
and  unaccompanied  by  those  fine  urns, 
gilt  daggers,  &c.,  which  have  rewarded 
our  labours  in  the  bowl  and  bell-shaped 
barrows." — Archscologia,  vol.  xix.  p.  43. 

*  Nympsfield,  Uley,  and  Rodmarton, 
in  Gloucestershire ;  Littleton  Drew,  and 
West  Keunet,  in  Wiltshire;  Weland's 
Smithy,  in  Berkshire  ;  and  Stoney  Little- 
ton, in  Somersetshire,  arc  in.stauce3  of 
chambered  long  barrows. 

'•'  At  Wiuterbourne  Stoke,  and  Tils- 
head,  Wilts,  as  was  the  case  in  many 
other  long  barrows  in  the  chalk  district 
of  that  county,  the  bodies  seem  to  have 
been  placed  on  the  surface  of  the  chalk, 
after  the  turf  was  removed.  In  a  few 
instances  a  rough  pavement  of  flint 
nodules  was  found  below  the  bodies, 
whilst  at  Wiuterbourne  ^toke,  and  else- 
where, circular  or  oval  hollows,  sunk  in 
the  clialk,  were  placed  near  the  deposit 
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of  bones;  these  contained  nothing,  but 
may  possibly  have  served  the  same  pur- 
pose, namely,  receptacles  for  food  or 
drink,  as  the  urns  deposited  with  un- 
burnt bodies  in  the  later  grave  hills. 

'  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Thurnam  for 
the  valuable  account  of  the  Scamridge 
skulls  which  is  appended  in  this  note; 
the  measuremeuts  are  given  in  the  table 
at  the  end  of  this  memoir.  "  Five  of  the 
calvaria  are  sufficiently  perfect  to  be 
measured,  and  their  dimensions  are  given 
in  the  subjoined  table.  These,  with  four 
others  still  more  fragmentary,  ajipcar  to 
be  the  remains  of  five  men  and  four 
women  ;  four  from  20  to  25,  and  five 
from  40  to  65  years.  Of  another  adult 
the  fragments  are  too  scanty  to  indicate 
sex  or  age.  In  addition,  there  are  frag- 
ments of  the  skulls  of  four  or  five  children, 
of  from  3  to  7  years ;  making  a  total  of 
fourteen  or  fifteen.  AVith  one  excejition, 
all  seem  to  have  beeu  of  more  or  less 
elongate  dolichocephalous  type.  There 
were  marks  of  previous  disturbance  in 
the  barrow  ;  and  Mr.  Grcenwell  thinks 
that  the  excepted  skull  (No.  1)  may  have 
belonged  to  a  secondary  interment,  which 
is  probable  from  its  more  porous  texture 
and  lii^hter  color,  due,  perhaps,  to  its 
more  superficial  position  in  the  barrow. 
This  skull  is  of  moderately  brachycepha- 
lous  type,  having  a  relative  breadth  of 
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ceplialous,"  and  of  a  type  quite  different  from  those  found  in 
the  round  harro^YS  ;  Avhilst,  in  many  instances,^  as  at  Scam- 


•80,  aud  its  general  form  corresponds  to 
that  of  tlie  round-barrow  skulls.     I  have 
classed  it  as  that  of  a  man,  but  it  is  be- 
low the  medium  size,  and  as  the  sexual 
t;haracter3   are  not  well  marked,  it  may 
be  of  a  female.     Of  the  four  other  skulls 
which  can  be  measured,  two,  Nos.  2,  4, 
are  modei-ately   ('Tl),   and  two  exagge- 
ratedly dolichocephalous  ( '67 — '56).    The 
two   last,  Nos.  3,  5,   require   particular 
notice.     Xo.  3  is  probably  the  calrarium 
of  a  -woman  of  sixty  years,  with  all  the 
i;reat  sutures  ossified  aud  nearly  effaced. 
It  is   the    most    elongate    and   narrow 
cranium  I  have  ever  examined ;  its  sca- 
phoid character  being  most  extraordinaiy, 
considering  that  it  is  not  an  example  of 
scaphocephalns  proper,  or  congenital  sy- 
nostosis of  the   parietals.     The  sagittal 
suture  is,  however,  exuberantly  ossified 
in  the   iuterforaminal  region ;    and  the 
obliteration    probably    dates    from    the 
infantile  period.     There  is  a  single  patu- 
lous   parietal    foramen,    with    rounded 
edges,  in  the  border  of  the  left  parietal  ; 
and  very  distinct  traces  of  a  carina  along 
the  median  line  of  the  very  narrow  and 
flat  frontal.     To  a  small  extent,  some  of 
the  existing  narrowness  of  this  calvarium 
may  be  due  to  posthumous  distortion ; 
the  lower  edges  of  the  parietals  having 
been  pressed  inwards   by   the   superin- 
cumbent earth.     Ko.  5  appears  to  be  the 
skull  of  a  young  man  of  about  twenty. 
All  the  sutures  are  perfectly  open  within 
and  without.     It  has  the  same  narrow 
frontal  as  Xo.  3,  but  without  any  trace 
of  a   central   ridge.      There  is  marked 
annular  depression  in  the  post  coronal 
region,    which,    with    the    full    parietal 
tubers,    gives    a    slightly    klinocephalic 
character  to   the   calvarium.      The  left 
parietal  foramen  is  a  little  larger  than 
the  right,  corresponding  with  which  the 
left  parietal  tuber  is  fuller  than  that  of 
the  opposite  side.     But  far  the  greater 
development  of  these  tubers   the  skull 
would  be  almost  as   narrow   as   Xo.  3. 
This  skull  is,  moreover,  of  great  interest, 
from  the  clear  indications  it  affords  of 
having  been  violently  cleft  at  the  time  of 
death.     The  clefts  affect  tlie  centre  and 
left  side   of  the  frontal    and    the    left 
parietal.      The  numerous   fragments   of 
No.  6  could  scarcely  fail  to  convince  the 
most  incredulous  of  their  character  and 
origin  ;  the  edges  of  the  divided  bones 
being  perfectly  sharp  and  clean,  and  the 
fragments  themselves   having    a  pcrcc- 


laneous  character  quite  distinct  from  that 
of  the  uncleft  bones.  Two,  perhaps 
three,  blows  must  have  been  inflicted  on 
the  head,  probably  by  a  blunt  instrument, 
as  a  club  or  stone  axe.  One,  on  the 
frontal  region,  did  not  at  first  split  the 
skull,  but  broke  away  part  of  the  outer 
table,  and  produced  a  depression  and 
ci-acking  of  the  inner.  In  one  or  two 
other  very  fragmentary  skulls,  including 
that  of  one  child,  less  decided  marks  of 
cleavage  are  seen.  The  very  distinct 
proofs  of  it  in  Xo.  5,  and  above  all  in 
Xo.  6,  are  most  important,  as  establish- 
ing the  same  rites  "fend  usages  in  the 
north  of  the  island  with  those  the  traces 
of  which  I  have  now  so  often  noticed  in 
the  long  barrows  of  Wilts  and  Gloucester- 
shire." 

-  Long  ban'ows  at  Heslerton-ou-the- 
"Wolds,  in  the  East  Riding,  and  at  Dun- 
ington,  near  Rotheram,  contained  several 
skeletons,  of  which  the  skulls  are  dolicho- 
cephalous. The  examination  of  the  long 
barrows  of  Derbyshire  and  Staffordshire 
by  Mr.  Bateman  and  Mr.  Carrington  has 
afforded  the  same  results.  Bateman's 
Vestiges,  pp.  46,  4  7,  91,  103  ;  Ten  Years' 
Diggings,  pp.  94,  144.  The  long  barrows 
of  the  S.-W.  of  England  contained  simi- 
larly shaped  skulls.  See  papers  by  Dr. 
Thurnaln,  Crania  Brit.,  j'X'ssim  ;  Archaso- 
logia,  vol.  xxxviii.  p.  405  ;  Arch,  Jouru., 
vol.  xi.  p.  31.5  ;  Memoirs  Anthropol.  Soc, 
vol  i.  pp.  120,  459.  To  Dr.  Thurnam 
we  are  indebted  for  having  established 
the  connection  between  the  long  barrows 
and  the  dolichocephalic  skulls,  as  also 
that  the  broken  skulls  from  the  long 
barrows  are  the  result  of  purposely 
inflicted  violence. 

•*  A  long  barrow,  four  miles  from 
Pickering,  in  the  North  Riding,  almost 
leveled  by  cultivation,  and  which  ran 
east  and  west,  produced  at  the  east  end 
portions  of  a  leg  aud  arm  bone,  quite 
black,  and  below  these  a  skeleton,  which 
wanted  the  skull,  which,  indeed,  harl 
never  been  buried  with  it.  Bateman's 
Ten  Years'  Dicjgings,  p.  227.  In  the 
south-west  of  England  cleft  and  broken 
skulls  have  been  found  in  the  long 
barrows  of  West  Kennet,  Littleton  Drew, 
LTley,  Tilshead,  and  Rodmarton. — Crania 
Brit.,  pi.  59.  Dr.  Thurnam  has  since 
found  such  cleft  crania  in  the  long 
barrow  on  Fvfield  Hill,  near  Pewsev, 
Wilts. 
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riJgc,  some  of  the  bodies  have  been  subjected  to  violence  and 
mutilation,  the  skulls  being  broken  into  pieces,  apparently  b}'  a 
blunt  instrument,  such  as  a  stone  hatchet  or  a  club.  At 
Scamridirc  the  llesh  must  have  been  removed  from  the  bones 
before  they  were  buried,  or  they  would  not  have  been  found 
displaced  in  the  manner  above  described.  This  strange 
breakage  of  the  skulls  and  removal  of  the  llcsli  suggest  prac- 
tices, at  the  burial  of  these  people,  which  even  historic  evi- 
dence might  lead  us  to  look  for.  It  appears  to  me,  that,  in 
these  broken  skulls  and  disjointed  bones,  we  have  the  result 
of  feasts,  at  the  interment,  where  slaves,  ca2:)tives,  or  others 
Avere  slain  and  eaten.  In  what  other  way  are  we  to  account 
for  the  circumstances  connected  with  these  deposits  1  If 
they  were  the  bodies  of  persons  slain  in  war,  we  might  indeed 
find  the  cleft  skull  and  the  broken  bones,  but  the  accidents 
of  war  do  not  account  for  the  scattered  state  in  which  the 
bones  are  found,  and  that  in  cases  where  no  subsequent  dis- 
turbance appears  to  have  displaced  them.  And  though 
anthropo2:>hagisni  may  appear  so  repugnant  to  us,  that  we 
can  scarcely  realise  its  ever  having  occurred  in  our  country, 
yet  it  has  been  so  universal,  that  we  may,  from  this  very 
universality,  admit  the  possibility  that  the  early  inhabitants 
of  Britain  may  have  practised  it.  But  we  have,  be^-ond  this, 
the  authority  of  ancient  writers,*  that,  at  a  time  many  cen- 
turies probably  after  the  period  when  these  long  barrows 
were  raised,  cannibalism  was  common  in  Britain  and  the  adja- 
cent countries.  I  leave  the  facts  as  I  have  described  them, 
and  which  present  so  remarkable  a  feature  in  the  Scamridge 
barrow,  to  the  consideration  of  the  reader,  only  repeating 
that  the  circumstances  are  consistent  with  the  supposition 
that  these  broken  bones  had  been  the  relics  of  the  funeral 
feast,  but  scarcely',  I  think,  with  any  other  hypothesis. 

It  is  probable  that  in  these  long  barrows  we  have  the 
earliest  sepulchral  remains  in  Britain.^  Their  great  extent, 
and  the  disproportion  between  the  size  of  the  mound  and 
that  of  the  place  of  burial  within  it,  betokens  high  antiquit3\ 
No  trace  of  metal  has  been  found  with  the  interments,  and  in 

■*  Diodonis   Siculus,  Lib.  v.  cap.  32;  Many  earlier  forms  of  luau  havo  no  doi;bt 

Strabo,  Lib.  iv.,  cap.  5,  s.  4  ;  Pliuius,  Lib.  occupied  this  countrj-,  of  soiiio  of  which 

vii.  s.  2,    Lib.   xxx.    s.    4;    Hicrouymus  wo  fiud  the  implemeut.s  in  the  drift,  as- 

adv.  Joviuum,  Lib.  ii.  sociated  witli  auiuial  remains  of  a  typo, 

*  I  here  only  refer  to  Britain  since  it  as  regards  spccie.s,  other   than  that  now 

assximed  its  present  geological  features  existing  upon  the  earth, 
and  system  of  animal  and  vegetable  life. 
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many  of  them,  as  at  Scararidge,  no  implements  or  weapons  of 
any  kind  have  occurred.  It  is  doubtful  also  ^vhetller  any 
pottery,  of  the  same  date  as  the  original  burials,  has  been  dis- 
covered in  a  long  barrow.*^  The  presumption  then  is  in  favor  of 
their  having  been  raised  by  a  people  ignorant  of  metal,  though, 
of  course,  no  proof  of  such  ignorance  can  be  alleged  from  its 
absence.  Taking,  however,  all  the  circumstances  into  con- 
sideration, I  am  inclined  to  attribute  them  to  a  stone-using 
race,  which  was  supplanted  or  intruded  upon  by  one  ac- 
quainted with  bronze,  and  whose  burial  places  remain  in  the 
round  barrows  described  in  this  memoir.  This  view  is 
strengthened,  I  think,  by  the  craniological  features  of  the 
long-barrow  skulls.  The}^  certainly  possess  a  marked  cha- 
racter, and  one  which,  I  agree  with  Dr.  Thurnam  in  thinking, 
is  t^'pical  of  a  distinct  race.  Had  one  or  two  of  the  long 
barrows  afforded  the  dolichocephalic  skull,  whilst  others  had 
given  us  skulls  similar  to  those  of  the  round  barrows  and 
the  short  cists,  perhaps  no  theory  of  distinct  races  would 
have  been  tenable.  But  the  long  barrows  have,  hitherto, 
universally  jDroduced  the  dolichocephalic  skull,  which,  taken 
in  connection  with  the  shape  and  method  of  the  mound,  the 
absence  of  metal  and  perhaps  of  potter}^  and  the  manner  of 
the  burial,  aflfords  strong  grounds  for  believing  that,  in  them, 
we  have  the  places  of  sepulture  of  a  different  and  an  earlier 
race  than  the  bronze-using  people  to  whom  the  round 
barrows  belono". 

The  barrows  next  examined  [b]  lie  a  little  beyond  the  dis- 
trict Mhich  we  have  been  considering.  They  are  found  in  a 
hollow  in  the  chalk  hills  of  the  wolds,  about  four  miles  north  of 
Driffield.  The}^  are  called  the  Danes'  Graves,  and  number 
nearly  two  hundred,"  l^'ing  close  together  in  a  wood.  Several 
were  ojDened  a  few  years  ago  by  the  Yorkshire  Antiquarian 
Society,  but  the  greater  number  have  been  destroyed  in 
digging  for  rabbits.  I  examined  fourteen  of  these  barrows 
on  March  27th  and  28th.     They  are  all  small,  from  16  to  24 


^  Dr.    Thurnatn   fouml   fragments    ot  and,  judging  from  the  shape,  omamenta- 

pottery  iu  the  chamber  at  West  Kennet,  tion,  and  ware,  I  am  iucUned  to  attribute 

but  as   that  barrow  had,  undoubtedly,  it  to  a  late  period — the  end,  in  fact,  of 

been  disturbed  before,  perhaps  more  thau  the  round-barrow  burials. 
once,   it  cannot  be   asserted  that  these  '  Before   the  wolds   were   enclosed  a 

fragments  belonged  to  the  primary  in-  great  many  more  existed ;    it  is  stated 

torments.     By  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Thur-  that  there  were,  originally,  as  many  as 

nam  I  possess  specimens  of  this  pottery,  500. 
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ft.  ill  diameter,  aiul  fi-om  2  to  4  I't.  in  height,  an<l  are  forincd 
of  chalk-rubble,  the  material  at  hand.  The  interment,  in 
every  one  whicli  I  examined,  as  I  behevc  \vas  tlic  case  in  those 
previously  o})encd,  Avas  contained  in  an  oblong  hollow  made 
in  the  natural  surface,  and  the  bodies  appear  to  have  Ijcen  laid 
therein  Avithout  coffins.  As  all  the  interments  were,  except 
in  some  unimportant  particulars,  similar,  1  will  give  the 
general  character  of  the  burial,  noting  separately  tliose  which 
presented  any  exceptional  features.  The  bodies^  were 
doubled  up,  so  as  to  suggest  that  they  must  have  been 
tightly  swathed,  in  order  to  bring  them  into  the  required 


^  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Tliui'iiam  iov 
the  account  of  the  skulls,  \YhicLi  is  ap- 
pended iu  this  note.  The  measurements 
are  iu  the  table  at  the  end  of  this  memoir. 
"In  the  table,  measurements  of  eleven 
skulls  from  the  Danes'  Graves  arc  given. 
Tho  six  first  were  obtained  by  the  Key. 
"W.  Grecnwell  iu  the  excavations  of  1861  ; 
the  other  five  were  procured  iu  1849  in 
excavations  under  the  dii-ection  of  Dr. 
Thurnam,  during  a  visit  of  the  Yorkshire 
Antiquarian  Chib.  Two  of  these  last(Nos. 
7,  8)  are  in  the  museum  of  the  Yorkshire 
Philosophical  Societj',  and  three  (Xos.  9, 
10,  11)  are  in  Dr.  Thuruam's  collection. 
Tiie  eleven  skulls  have  an  average  rela- 
tive breadth  of  '73,  and,  with  one  ex- 
ception, may  be  called  dolichocephalous. 
Seven  of  the  number  are  of  very  elongalo 
form  (70 — "73);  three  arc  of  the  inter- 
mediate, ovoid,  or  orthocephalic  form 
{■75 — '76)  ;  one  only  is  sub-brachycepha- 
lous  (79),  and  this  is  the  skuil  of  a 
woman  (Xo.  3),  from  grave  No.  8.  This 
last  may,  perhaps,  but  not  necessarily, 
indicate  an  intermixture  of  race.  In  two 
of  the  skulls  (Nos.  2,  7.)  the  frontal  suture 
is  persistent,  which  has  produced  a  slight 
degree  of  frontal  brachycephalism,  so 
that  the  general  form  is  less  elongate 
than  it  might  otherwise  have  been.  The 
dolichocephalism  of  these  Danes'-Gravo 
skulls  is  more  marked  than  those  of  an 
extended  series  of  Anglo-Saxon  ckuUs, 
the  measurements  of  which  are  given  iu 
Crania  Britannica  (tables  vi.,  vii )  the 
relative  breadth  of  whicli  is  ■75.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  less  than  that  of  the 
still  more  extended  series  of  ancient 
British  skulls  from  the  long  barrows,  in 
tables  I.,  II.,  of  my  paper  "  On  the  Two 
Principal  Forms  of  Ancient  British  and 
Gaulish  Skulls."  (Memoirs  of  the  Anthro- 
pological Society  of  London,  1865,  vol.  i. 
p.  120,  459.)  In  this  class  of  dolicho- 
cephalous   IJritish    skulls,  the    average 


relative  breadth  is  not  more  than  "70  or 
•71.  Tiie  problem  in  regard  to  the  skulls 
from  the  Danes'  Graves  seems  to  be — are 
they  what  the  popular  name  of  these 
.'^mall  barrows  would  imjdy,  the  skulls  of 
Scandinavian  settlers,  during,  perhaps, 
the  ninth  century,  or  are  tliey  those  of 
descendants  of  a  remnant  of  the  primeval 
British  longheads,  whose  skeletons  are 
found  in  the  long  barrows  of  the  stone 
period  ?  The  arcluxiological  data  are  not 
sufficiently  conclusive  to  enable  us  to 
decide  positively  this  question.  So  far 
as  the  craniological  evidence  goes,  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  connecting 
these  skulls  with  the  cranial  form  of  the 
Scandinavian  peoples  at  the  present  day. 
This  is  well  known  to  be  a  long  ovoid, 
and  to  be  characterised  by  a  full  and 
protuberant  occiput.  (Meigs'  Catalogue 
of  Crania,  &c.,  pp.  19,  20.  Id.  in 
Nott  and  Gliddon's  Indigenous  Races, 
1857,  p.  290.  Crania  Brit.,  pi.  27,  48, 
56.)  This  last  is  a  marked  feature  in 
the  Dane.s'-Grave  skulls.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  appear  to  bo  distinguished 
from  the  ancient  British  long-barrow 
type,  not  only  by  tlieir  more  moderate 
dolichocephalism,  and  by  the  somewhat 
greater  prominence  of  the  parietal  tubers, 
with  which  the  former  is  intimately  con- 
nected, but  likewise  by  the  slighter 
prominence  of  the  glabella;  and  supra- 
ciliaries.  These  distinctions  are  not  ad- 
duced as  conclusive  ;  but  so  far  as  they 
go,  they  are  more  i-eadily  connected  with 
the  cranial  characteristics  of  some  Teu- 
tonic-speaking people,  than  with  those  of 
any  ancient  Celtic-speaking  people  of  tho 
west  of  Europe,  so  far  as  tliese  are  known 
to  us.  As  regard-i  the  facial  character- 
istics of  the  Dancs'-Grave  skulls,  the 
jaws  are,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
upright  or  orthognathous.  The  crowns 
of  the  teeth  are  moderately  eroded." 
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shape ;  the  liands  were  placed  upon  the  chin,  the  bodies 
were  laid  some  on  the  left  side,  some  on  the  right ;  ^  of  those 
which  were  sufficiently  perfect  to  determine  this,  six  were 
on  the  left  and  five  on  the  right  side  ;  and,  whilst  seven  had 
the  head  to  the  north,  or  to  the  west  and  east  of  north,  two 
liad  the  head  to  the  south-west,  one  to  the  west,  and  one  to 
the  east.  In  one  instance  two  bodies  w^re  interred  in  the 
same  barrow  ;  the.  first,  that  of  a  child  about  five  3-ears  old, 
just  below  the  summit  of  the  mound ;  the  second,  that  of  an 
old  person,  and,  judging  from  the  imperfect  pelvic  bones, 
most  probabl}^  a  male,  in  the  usual  hollow  made  in  the 
natural  surface  of  the  ground.  In  three  of  the  graves  an 
urn  had  been  placed  close  behind  the  head ;  these  urns, 
however,  were  so  much  decayed  that  the  shape  can  scared}'" 
be  ascertained.  They  are  quite  plain,  j^ale  grey-colored  on 
the  exterior,  but  of  a  dark-colored  ware  in  the  middle,  full 
of  small  pieces  of  stone.  These  urns  are  ^yc\l  formed  by  the 
hand,  with  the  lip  slightly  turned  over,  and  they  measure  a 
little  under  5  in,  in  height.  The  most  remarkable  interment, 
[c]  was  that  of  a  man,  laid  upon  his  right  side,  and  with  his 
liead  to  the  west ;  lying  close  to  the  mouth,  so  close  that 
some  of  the  teeth  are  discolored  by  the  oxidation  of  the 
metal,  was  a  23iece  of  iron,  too  much  corroded  to  assign  any 
certain  use  to  it  (see  woodcut,  fig.  1.  half  orig.  size).  On  each 
side  of  the  man  were  placed  two  goats,  their  heads  like  his 
to  the  west.  The  occurrence  of  a  goat  with  an  interment  is 
exceedingly  rare  ;  we  have  numerous  instances  where  a  horse. 


Fi^'.  1.     Ii-oii  relic,  Danes'  graves. 

OX,  deer,  boar,  or  dog  has  been  buried  with  a  man,  but 
except  this  at  Danesdale,  I  only  know  of  two  other  cases 
where  a  goat  has  been  found  associated  with  a  burial.^ 

'  Of  five  bodies  discovered,  wlien  the  a  head  of  a  goat.     Bateman's  Ten  Years* 

cxammation  by  the  Yorkshire  Autiqua-  Diggings,  p.    223.      At   Therfield,   near 

rian  Club  took  place,  two  had  been  laid  Royston,    with    the    remains    of '  other 

upon  the  face.  animals,  were   found  in    a   barrow  two 

In  a  barrow  six  miles  north  of  Picke-  crania,    which    Professor   Quekett    con- 

ring  was  a  cist,  in  which  was  found  a  sidered  to  be  those  of  coats.     Proc.  of 

s-keleton,  where,  along  with  several  flints,  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  2nd  series 

was  deposited  near  the  head  of  the  man  vol.  i.  p,  306.  ' 
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111  the  almost  entire  absence  of  •weapons  or  implements  in 
tliesc  barrows,  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  conclusion  as  to 
the  period  of  their  erection,  or  the  people  by  ■whom  they 
Averc  made.  The  name  "  Danes'  Graves  "  cannot,  1  think, 
be  taken  as  proof  of  their  Danish  origin,  for  that  designation 
has  been  frequently  applied  to  camps,  lines  of  entrenchment, 
and  barrows,^  Avhich  have  certainlj''  no  connection  Avith  that 
people.  The  cruelties  practised  by  the  Danes  seem  to  have 
made  so  strong  an  impression,  that  the  people  ^vho  suffered 
b}'  them  appear,  sometimes,  to  have  called  certain  works  of 
unkiio\Yii  origin  after  the  name  of  their  oppressors,  just  as 
similar  remains  Avere  named  after  the  Devil.  At  the  same 
time  some  weight  must  be  allowed  to  the  popular  tradition, 
and  if  nothing  about  these  grave-hills  is  inconsistent  with  a 
Scandinavian  origin,  it  is  only  fair  to  admit  the  pi'obability 
of  their  being  the  burial-mounds  of  some  Danish  settlers.^ 

My  own  opinion  is  against  their  Scandinavian  origin.  The 
mode  of  interment  is  unlike  any  which  has  been  found  in 
Denmark,  Norway,  or  Sweden  ;  I  do  not  make  this  assertion 
upon  my  own  authority,  but  on  that  of  Mr.  C.  F.  Ilerbst,  of 
Copenhagen,  the  Scandinavian  archa3ologist,  to  whom  nw 
notes  of  these  barrows  were  submitted.  The  pottery  also  is 
not  such  as  is  found  in  Danish  grave-mounds,  either  in  shape 
or  fabric.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  attribute  these  mounds 
to  a  tribe  of  kindred  origin  with  those  who  buried  under  the 
ordinary  round  barrows,  we  are  met  by  more  than  one  diffi- 
culty. The  bodies  in  the  "  Danes'  Graves  "  had  been  interred 
in  a  much  more  contracted  jDOsition  than  is  usual  in  the 
"  British  "  burials.  The  great  number  of  these  barrows,  and 
their  close  grouping,  are  also  peculiar  features ;  for,  thouoh 
two  or  more  "  British "  grave-hills  arc  frequently  found 
together,  they  are  never  massed  like  graves  in  a  chui-ch- 
yard,  as  at  the  "  Danes'  Graves."  The  crania,  as  will  be  seen 
from  Dr.  Thurnam's  account,  are  not  of  the  brach^'ccphalic 
type,  so  distinctive  of  those  found  in  the  round  barrows 
and  stone  cists,  but  approach  nearer  to  the  long  Scandi- 
navian type  :  a  fact  of  great  importance,  when  the  number  of 

-  The '•■  Danes'  Hills,"  near  Skiiiwitli,  population  aud  not  of  any  mere  invaders, 

in  the   East  l\iding,  are  barrows  which  This  is  indicated  b}-  the  number  of  tiic 

contain  interments  of  burnt  bodies,  hav-  barrows,  aud  the  frequency  of  the  iuter- 

ing  nothing  in    common  with  what  wo  ments  of  women,  as  well  as  by  that  of  a 

know  of  Danish  interments.  child. 

^  The   burials  are   those  of  a  settled 
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skulls  examined  is  considered.  The  pottery  is  neither  in 
shape  or  color  like  that  of  which  so  many  specimens  are 
described  in  this  memoir,  and  it  also  differs  from  it  in  the 
absence  of  ornamentation,  but  it  is  still  more  unlike  Scan- 
dinavian or  Anglo-Saxon  Avare.  The  presence  of  iron  indi- 
cates a  comparatively  late  period  ;  but  the  nature  of  the 
objects  found,  Avhetlier  of  iron  or  bronze,'*  gives  little,  if  an}'', 
clue  to  the  origin  of  these  barrows.  I  therefore  prefer,  in 
the  absence  of  any  distinctive  data,  to  offer  no  conjecture  as 
to  the  peoi^le  to  whom  these  burials  belong,  nor  do  I  think 
that  further  examination  would  add  much  information  to 
that  which  we  already  joossess. 

April  20th,  August  30th  and  31st,  and  September  1st, 
were  occupied  in  examining  two  "  houes "  on  the  moors, 
about  two  miles  south-west  of  Egton  Bridge,  near  Whitby. 
One  of  these,  called  "  William  Houe,"  had  been  in  great 
part  removed  to  make  a  road,  passing  close  by  it.  It  must 
have  been,  originally,  not  less  than  80  ft.  in  diameter,  and 
was  formed  entirely  of  stones.  When  the  greater  part  was 
taken  away,  forty-seven  years  ago,  several  urns  were  found. 
I  examined  nearly  the  whole  of  that  which  remained,  and 
found  two  interments  of  burnt  bodies.  The  first  [d],  which 
was  at  the  south-east  side  of  the  barrow,  was  laid  upon  the 
natural  surface,  and  extended  over  an  area  of  about  3  ft.  in 
diameter  ;  the  burnt  bones,  interspersed  with  fragments  of 
charcoal,  were  scattered  on  the  surface,  and  amongst  them 
were  placed,  here  and  there,  at  intervals  of  several  inches, 
fifteen  jet  beads  (see  woodcut,  fig.  2),  which  had  doubtless 


Fig.  2.     Beads  of  jet;   orig.  size. 

formed  the  necklace  of  the  female  whose  ashes  were  here 
deposited.  The  beads  had  been  unstrung,  and  strewn  amongst 
the  burnt  bones,  after  they  were  cold,  for  there  was  not  the 


■1  A  bronze  armlet,  fouml  with  part  of  unlike  an  armlet  of  gold,  in  the  Copen- 

a  jet  armlet  and  what  is  called  an  iron  liageu    Museum,    figured    iu     Wor.saae'.s 

comb,   was   disinterred    iu   one    of    the  Nurdiske  Old.'-ager,  Ko.  S80,  edit.   1859, 

"Danes'  graves;  "  it  is  now  in  the  Ash-  and  so  far  countenauca.s  the  supposition 

molean  Museum  at  O.Kford,  and  i.s  figured,  of  the  Dauiih  origin  of  these  barrows. 
Arch.  Journ.,  vol,  xvi.  p.  So.     It  is  not 
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slightest  trace  of  the  action  of  fire  upon  the  jet.  Fourteen 
of  the  beads  arc  cyhiidrical,  swelling  in  the  middle,  and 
measure  in  length  from  1  in.  to  If  in.  ;  the  remaining  bead 
is  of  an  oblong  square  form.  Thcj  are  all  perforated  Avitli  great 
regularity  ;  and  this,  together  with  the  narrowness  of  the 
piercing,  makes  it  almost  certain  that  the  drilling  must  have 
been  worked  by  a  metal  implement.  The  other  interment  [e] 
lay  just  east  of  the  centre  of  the  "houc,"  and  about  3  ft. 
above  the  original  surface  of  the  ground.  An  urn  was 
found,  surrounded  by  burnt  bones,^  placed  without  any  pro- 
tection amongst  the  stones  of  which  the  barrow  was  formed. 
This  urn,  flower-pot  shaped,  is  5^  in.  high,  G  in.  wide  at  the 
rim,  2f  in.  at  the  base  ;  it  is  ornamented  with  four  lines  of 
impressions,  herring-bone  fashion,  round  the  upper  two 
inches  ;  the  impressions  are  formed  probably  by  a  square- 
ended  piece  of  wood  or  bone  ;  the  lip  has,  on  the  inner 
surface,  a  row  of  similar  impressions.^  Some  burnt  flint 
chippings  were  found  scattered  amongst  the  material  of 
which  the  barrow  was  made.  I,  at  the  same  time,  examined 
thoroughly  a  barrow,  consisting  entirely  of  stones,  [f],  about 
50  yds.  north  of  "  William  Houe.'"'  This,  though  it  had  been 
disturbed  in  digging  stone  for  the  road,  had  never  been 
touched  in  the  centre  ;  however,  except  some  burnt  stones, 
charcoal,  two  pieces  of  burnt,  and  two  of  unburnt,  flint,  no 
signs  of  an  interment  were  discovered. 

On  April  21st  and  22nd,  I  opened  two  of  the  "  Three 
Houes"  on  Egton  South  J\Ioor.  The  northernmost  barrow 
[g]  first  examined  is  68  ft.  in  diameter,  and  8  ft.  high.  It  is 
formed  of  alternate  layers  of  sand  and  turf,  with  here  and 
there  a  stone  at  wide  intervals,  and  had  never  previously 
been  disturbed,  the  bands  of  yellow  sand  and  dark-colored 
turf  showing  a  beautiful  section  as  we  proceeded.  We  cut 
a  trench  12  ft.  wide  from  the  south  side,  through  the  centre, 
and  then  extended  it  parallel  to  the  outside,  towards  the 
east  and  west,  for  40  ft.  on  each  side  of  our  first  cutting. 
Two  interments  of  burnt  bodies  were  discovered ;  the  first 
was  9  ft.  from  the  outside  of  the  mound,  on  the  south  side, 
and  only  14  in.  below  the  surfjice  of  the  houe  ;  nothing  was 
found  with  it ;  the  second  occurred  9  ft.  east  of  the  centre, 

*  The  bones  are  those  of  a  single  body,  *  This  urn  is  very  similar  in  shape  and 

and  of  a  person  of  moderate  size,  prob-       ornamentation  to  one  found  near  Ciistlo 
ably  under  thirty  years  of  age.  Howard,  figured  iu  tliis  memoir,  infra, 

Toi..  xxir.  s 
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and  Wcas  4  ft.  below  the  surface  of  the  hone,  neither  ^Yas 
an3'thing  found  with  it.  I  believe  that  this  last  was  the 
original  interment,  and  that  it  was  intended  to  be  in  the 
centre  of  the  barrow  ;  that,  however,  had  been  lost  in 
thro"^ing  up  so  lai'ge  a  mass  of  material.  The  examination 
was  carried  out  for  a  considerable  distance  round  the  centre 
without  finding  any  other  burial,  and  I  feel  convinced  that 
in  this  deposit — without  urn,  implement,  or  even  a  piece  of 
flint — we  have  the  interment  of  the  person  in  whose  honor 
the  barrow  was  raised.  A  fragment  of  burnt  flint  was 
found  on  the  S.E.  side  amongst  the  material  of  the  houe. 

The  middle  mound  of  the  "  Three  Iloues"  [h]  was  ex- 
amined by  cutting  a  trench  16  ft.  wide  at  the  exterior,  and 
narrowing  to  12  feet  at  the  centre,  be3'ond  which  it  was 
carried  above  8  ft.  This  houe,  40  ft.  in  diameter,  5  ft.  high, 
was,  like  the  first,  formed  of  alternate  layers  of  sand  and 
turf  Nothino;  was  found  in  it.  Thou2;li  the  cuttino-  was  so 
extensive,  I  fear  that  we  missed  the  interment,  and  I  reserve 
to  a  future  opportunity  a  further  examination. 

The  barrows  next  examined  were  equally  disappointing. 
They  were  situated  upon  the  Hambleton  Training  Ground, 
near  Thirsk,  and  were  two  undisturbed  grave-hills,  amongst 
several  already  opened,  which  occui?}'-  a  position  overlooking 
the  great  plain  of  York.  They  possess  a  view  of  almost  un- 
rivalled extent,  standing  as  the}^  do  on  the  verge  of  the 
limestone  cliffs  that  formed  the  shore  of  the  sea,  which, 
once  occupying  the  plain  of  York,  rolled  its  waves  against 
that  massive  barrier. 

The  first  [i]  was  examined  on  April  25th  ;  it  la}-  on  the  E. 
side  of  the  Casten  Dike,  an  earthwork  which  runs  for  some 
miles  parallel  to  the  range  of  the  cliffs.  It  was  situated  a 
few  hundred  yards  from  a  small  fortified  place  on  the  very 
edge  of  the  crag,  which,  in  fact,  forms  one  side  of  its  defences. 
The  barrow,  68  ft.  in  diameter,  3^  ft.  high,  was  entirely  of 
sand.  We  opened  it  by  a  cut  12  ft.  wide,  carried  through 
the  centre  from  the  south  side,  and  supplemented  b}^  another 
trench  14  ft.  wide,  which  extended  about  30  ft.  along  the 
south  and  south-east  side.  Just  south-east  of  the  centre,  on 
the  natural  surface,  was  a  space  3  ft.  in  diameter,  covered 
with  burnt  earth  and  charcoal.  Here  and  there  amongst 
the  sand  were  a  few  flint  chippings,  some  burnt,  the  greater 
number  unburnt,  and  also  pottery,  mere  shards,  however,  and 


Fig.  3. — Height  12  iuthes,  width  11  inches. 


Fig.  4. — Height  10  uithcs,  widtli  18  inches. 
Urns  found  in  a  ba:ro\v,  Sutton  Brow,  near  Thirsk. 
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■which  had  never  formed  an  entire  ycsscI  since  they  were 
deposited  in  the  houc.  Wc  noticed  a  quantity  of  charcoal, 
but  not  a  vestige  of  bone  or  an}'  signs  of  an  interment  "svcrc 
found  in  any  part  of  the  barrow.  Here  again  it  is  possible 
that  the  burial-place  ^vas  missed. 

The  second  barrow  [j]  about  half  a  mile  south  of  that  last 
described,  "was  opened  on  April  2Gth.  Unlike  the  first,  it 
was  entirely  of  stone,  30  ft.  in  diameter  and  4  ft.  high.  The 
stones  were  regularly  laid  from  a  central  point  overlapping 
each  other  ;  on  approaching  the  centre  these  limestone  lings 
became  larger,  and  ^Yere  placed  with  great  regularity,  sloping 
from  the  centre  on  every  side.  Notwithstanding  so  much 
promise,  nothing  was  found  below  this  pile  but  a  layer  of 
clay  about  6  or  8  in.  in  thickness,  placed  there  purposely, 
and  in  this  were  found  some  fra2:ments  of  charcoal.  Two 
flint  chippings  occurred  near  the  top  of  the  barrow.  It  was 
so  carefully  examined  that  I  think  it  impossible  that  the 
interment  coukl  have  been  missed,  and  the  only  conjecture 
which  suggests  itself  is  this,  that  an  unburnt  body  had  been 
placed  upon  the  layer  of  clay  under  the  pile  of  stones,  and 
that  it  had  gone  entirely  to  decay.' 

After  so  many  failures,  I  commenced,  on  April  28th,  upon 
another  barrow  [k]  without  much  liope.  It  was  in  a  planta- 
tion on  the  left  side  of  the  road,  ascending  Sutton  Brow,  within 
a  few  yards  of  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  and  about  a  mile  south 
of  the  barrow  last  described.  It  was  44  feet  in  diameter, 
5  feet  high,  and  formed  of  earth  and  cla}',  with  a  few  stones 
here  and  there.  A  trench  10  feet  wide  was  cut  from  the 
south  side,  and  several  flint  chippings,  amongst  them  a  well 
formed  "  thumb-flint,"  were  found,  together  with  four  frag- 
ments of  pottery.  On  reaching  the  centre,  and  just  3  feet 
E.S.E.  of  it,  1  ft.  below  the  summit,  we  came  upon  an  urn 
(see  woodcut,  fig.  3)  standing  upright  and  full  of  burnt 
bones.^  Owing  to  damage  when  the  trees  were  planted, 
and  to  its  being  so  near  the  surface,  the  upper  part  was 
much  decayed.  It  is  12  inches  high,  11  inches  wide,  with 
an  overhanging  rim,  ornamented  with  two  lines  at  the  top 


7  I  Lave  examined  a  large  number  of  cases,  the  free  admission  of  air  and  wet 

small  ban  ows  in  Northumberland,  where  completely  destroying  the  body. 

no  trace  of  an  interment  remained  ;  the  '  The  bones  are  those  of  a  single  body, 

absence  of  any  remains  of  bone  is  due,  I  and  that  of  a  person  of  full  ago  and  of 

believe,  to  the  shallow  burial  in  these  small  size. 
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and  two  at  the  bottom,  round  the  rim,  the  space  between 
being  marked  out  into  a  series  of  triangles,  filled  in  with 
parallel  lines.  Below  the  rim  the  urn  slopes  inward  slightly 
for  3j  inches,  when  the  sides  fall  away  rapidly  to  the  bot- 
tom, which  is  4  inches  wide.  The  space  below  the  rim  is 
occupied  by  a  double  zigzag  line.  All  the  lines  are  made  by 
impressions  of  cord.^  At  the  bottom  of  the  double  zigzag  is 
a  row  of  short  impressions  of  cord  f  ths  of  an  inch  in  length, 
and  half  an  inch  apart.  At  the  centre  of  the  barrow^,  just 
below  the  surface,  were  a  few  stones  placed  together,  no 
doubt  to  protect  the  urn,  •which  we  found  just  2  feet  below 
them.  This  urn  (see  woodcut,  fig.  4),  a  large  and  fine 
specimen,  was  carefully  packed  round  with  clay  and  char- 
coah  It  contained  a  burnt  body,^  which  had  been  so  per- 
fectly consumed,  that  the  bones  occupied  only  a  few  inches 
at  the  bottom  of  the  urn.  This  urn  stood  upright,  about 
2  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  the  intervening  space 
being  filled  in  with  well-worked  clay.  The  nrn  is  16  inches 
high,  12^  inches  wide  at  the  mouth,  and  18  inches  at  the 
bottom  of  the  rim.  The  rim,  which  is  overhanging,  is 
5  inches  high,  and  has  two  lines  at  tlie  top  and  two  at  the 
bottom,  of  impressed  cord,  running  round  it ;  between  these 
are  alternate  series  of  horizontal  and  vertical  lines  of  im- 
pressed cord,  and  the  lip  has  likewise  two  lines  on  the 
inside,  similar  to  those  on  the  outside.  Below  the  rim,  for 
a  depth  of  2-|  inches,  are  rows  of  impressions,  made  by  a 
sharp  oval-ended  instrument,  probably  of  wood  or  bone. 
The  width  of  this  urn,  at  the  bottom,  is  4|-  inches. 

It  will  be  remarked,  that,  amongst  the  material  of  this 
barrow,  were  found  chippings  of  flint  and  shards  of  pottery.'^ 
This  is  of  almost  universal  occurrence  in  barrows,  and  they 
seem  to  have  been  placed  with  some  religious  significance. 
They  cannot  be  accidental ;  flint  is  not  found  in  the  district, 
and  the  sand  or  other  material  of  the   barrow   could  not 


5  This  impression,  the    most  geueral  are  frequently  accouuteJ  accursed  in  a 

ornameut  of  the  cinerary  urns,  has,  pro-  new  one,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that 

bably,  not  been  made  by  a  cord  of  hemp,  this,  a  sacred  Pagan  custom,  was  remem- 

but  by  one  of  twisted  strips  of  hide,  as  bered  in  Christian  times,  but  was  then 

at  least  may  be  inferred  from  the  appear-  associated  with  what  is  irreligious  and 

ance  of  the  impression.  unholy.      A  passage  in  Hamlet,  act.  v. 

^  Tlie  bones  are  those  of  a  single  body,  scene    1,    may   have   reference    to    this 

.nnd  that  of  a  person  of  average  size  and  ancient  rite,  where  the  priest,  answering 

of  full  age.  Laertes  relative  to  the  burial  of  Ophelia, 

2  What  are  pious  rites  in  one  religion  a  suicide  and  so  unholy,  says:— 
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naturally  contain  them,  and,  moreover,  tlicy  arc  more  or  less 
artificially  chipped.  The  position  in  wliich  they  are  found, 
here  and  there  one,  gives  the  imprcs.sion  that  they  were 
thrown  in  as  the  barrow  was  raised  ;  and  vcc  may  infer,  I 
think,  that  tliey  Avere  scattered  over  the  grave  l)y  tlic  friends 
or  relations.  Wc  can  readily  understand  why  the  flint  arrow- 
head or  the  knife  was  placed  by  the  side,  or  with  the  ashes, 
of  its  former  owner  ;  the  i)ious  hope  that  it  miglit  be  of  use 
in  another  life  was  the  motive  ;  but  what  was  the  object  in 
putting  near  the  body  these  chippings  of  flint  and  fragments 
of  pottery  ?  Doubtless  they  symbolized  some  religious 
idea,  though  wdiat  that  idea  was  we  may  scarcely  conjec- 
ture. Was  flint,  the  producer  of  fire,^  an  emblem  of  fire 
and  light,  and  symbolical  of  purification  and  a  new^  life  1 
Did  the  potsherds, — the  vessel  broken  and  its  use  gone, — 
betoken  death,  destruction,  and  decay  1 

"  Her  death  was  doubtful ;  Shards,    fliuts,   niid    pebbles,   slioulJ   be 

And,  but  that  great  conimaud  o'ersways  tLrown  on  her." 

the  order,  •'  The  Abbe  Coahet  adduces  instances 

She  should  iu  ground  unsauctified  have  where,  with  Gallo-Ilouiau,  Fraukisli,  and 

lodged  Anglo-Saxon  interments,  a  flint  and  steel 

Till    the     last    trump ;     for     cliaritable  have  been  found.    La  Normandie  Souter- 

prayers,  raiue,  2nd  edit.  1855,  pp.  258 — 9. 

( To  he  continued.) 
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By  C.  W.  KIKG,  M.A. 

The  natural  sequel  to  tlje  memoir  on  mediaeval  gem 
engraving,  given  in  the  previous  volume  of  this  Journal,  is  a 
brief  notice  of  the  seals  and  other  metal  work  of  the  middle 
ages  to  which  antique  gems  were  so  often  adapted.  The 
sul-jjects  engraved  upon  such  gems  were  interpreted  by  their 
new  possessors  as  representing  scriptural  or  legendary  sub- 
jects and  events  :  nor  could  it  be  otherwise  in  the  times 

"  When  Peter's  keys  some  christcn'd  Jove  adorn, 
And  Pan  to  Moses  lends  liis  pagan  horn." 

Thus  the  tiiple  Bacchic  mask  of  the  Roman  stage  was  re- 
vered as  the  Trinity  in  person,  and  so  declared  by  the  added 
legend  "  Ha3c  est  Trinitatis  imago  ; "  every  veiled  female 
head  passed  for  a  Madonna  or  a  Magdalene,  and  received  an 
appropriate  motto  ;  and  Isis  nursing  Horus  could  not  but 
serve  for  the  Virgin  and  the  Infant  Saviour.  Kor  was  this 
substitution  confined  to  gems  alone,  for  the  long-famed 
"  Black  Virgins"  of  Auvergne,  when  at  last  examined  by  the 
critical  eye  of  the  antiquary,  proved  to  be  actual  basalt 
figures  of  these  imported  Egyptian  divinities,  which,  having 
merely  changed  names,  continued  to  attract  devotees  to 
their  shrines,  and  in  greater  flocks  than  before.  That  frequent 
type,  Thalia  holding  a  mask  in  her  hand,  by  an  ingenious 
interpretation  becomes  Herodias  cari-ying  the  Baptist's  head, 
and  the  skipping  fawn,  her  dancing  daughter,  and  as  such 
appears  in  a  seal  of  the  fourteenth  century  with  the  allusive 
motto,  '•'  Je.sus  est  amor  mens."  Another  remarkable  example 
is  supplied  by  an  intaglio  recently  acquired  for  the  British 
Museum  on  the  dispersion  of  the  Dinele}'  collection.  It  is 
set  in  a  silver  mounting,  in  the  usual  fashion  of  privy  seals 
or  secreta  of  this  class,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  with  a  loop 
at  the  top,  being  thus  conveniently  carried  about  the  person 
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Fig.  I. — British  Museum  :  from  the  Dineley  Cullection. 


Fig.  II.— Ring  in  the  TTaterton  Collection. 


Fig.  III. — Ring  in  the  Waterton  Collection. 
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or   by  a   cord   around    tlic    neck  ;    the    margin    bears   an 

inscription  common  on  amatory  seals  of  the  period h  ie 

svi  sel  de  amvr  lel.  Tliis  fine  gem  is  here  figured  on 
a  scale  double  of  the  original  (fig.  i.).  Jupiter  with  his  eagle 
at  his  side  did  duty  amongst  Charles  VI.'s  jewels  for  the 
similarly  attended  evangelist.  8ilcnus,  with  his  crooked 
pedum,  was  fittingly  transformed  into  some  crosiered  abbot, 
"  purple  as  his  wines  " ;  wdiilst  Cupids  made  very  orthodox 
angels.  But  the  unlucky  Pan  and  his  Satyrs  were  for  ever 
banished  from  tlie  finger,  and  tlieir  forms  now  appear  recast 
as  devils  in  pictures  of  the  realms  of  torment ;  and  all  this 
in  virtue  of  their  caprine  extremities,  for  Zerniho(j,  "  the 
Black  God,"  the  Evil  Principle  of  the  ancient  Sclavonians, 
had  become  Zernebock  in  Teutonic  j^arlance,  and  therefore 
was  considered  as  compounded  of  man  and  goat. 

Caracalla's  head,  with  its  curly  locks  close  cropped,  and  its 
surly  expression,  was  always  taken  for  that  of  the  irascible 
apostle,  hence  such  a  gem  is  known  with  the  name  flETPOC 
added,  to  make  all  sure  :  I  have  myself  observed  the  same 
head  (in  the  Bosanquet  collection)  similarly  Petri-ficd  by  the 
insertion  of  a  key  in  the  field  by  some  media}val  hand. 

The  monks  of  Durham  took  the  head  of  Jupiter  Fulgurator 
for  St.  Oswald's,  and,  as  such,  placed  it  on  their  common  seal, 
with  the  title  capyt  saxcti  oswaldi.  Serapis  passed  current 
for  the  authentic  portrait  of  Christ,  and  in  all  probability 
was  the  real  original  of  the  conventional  likeness  adopted  by 
Byzantine  art. 

The  finest  cameo  in  the  world,  "  the  great  agate  of 
France,"  the  Apotheosis  of  Augustus,  w^as  long  respected 
in  the  Sainte  Chapelle  as  a  contemporary  representation 
of  the  glory  of  Joseph  in  Egypt ;  whilst  another  noble  work, 
the  "  Dispute  between  Neptune  and  Minerva,"  where  a  tree 
encircled  by  a  vine  (easily  mistaken  for  the  serpent)  occupies 
the  centre  of  the  group,  was  presented  to  Louis  XIV.  (in 
1685)  by  the  authorities  of  a  church  in  which,  from  time 
immemorial,  it  had  been  displayed  as  the  picture  of  Adam 
and  Eve  in  Paradise. 

Antique  intagli  set  in  mediaival  seals  ^  have  in  general  a 
Latin  motto  added  around  the  settins;.     For  this  the  Lom- 


'O" 


'  The  oficial  seal  was  of  large  size,  It  was  for  the  scrretum  or  private  seal  of 
and  always  cut  upon  metal — silver  for  the  individual  that  antique  stones  were 
royalty, brass  (latten)forother dignitaries.       so  much  in  request. 
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bard  letter  is  almost  invariably  employed,  seldom  the  black 
letter,  -whence  it  may  be  inferred,  which  indeed  was  likely  on 
other  grounds,  that  such  seals  for  the  most  part  came  from 
Ital}'-,  where  the  Lombard  alphabet  was  the  sole  one  in  use 
until  superseded  by  the  revived  Roman  capitals  about  the  year 
1450.  Of  such  mottos  a  few  examples  will  serve  to  give  an 
idea,  premising  that  the  stock  was  not  very  extensive,  judging 
from  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  same  legends  on  seals  of 
widely  different  devices.  Thus  a  very  spirited  intaglio  of  a 
Hon  passant,  found  in  Kent,  proclaims — "sum  leg  quo  vis 
EG  NGN  NISI  VEEA  vehg"  ;  another  gives  the  admonition  to 
secresy — "  tecta  lege,  lecta  tege";  a  third,  in  the  same 
strain, — "  clausa  secreta  tego.'''  Less  frequently  seen  are 
legends  in  old  French,  and  these  are  more  quaint  in  their 
style  ;  for  instance,  around  a  female  bust — "  prive  suy 
E  PEU  CONNU";  whilst  a  gr^dlus  of  a  head  covered  w^ith  a 
fantastic  helmet  made  up  of  masks  gives  the  advice,  in  allu- 
sion to  the  enigmatical  type,— "  ceeez  ce  ke  vuus  lierez," 
for  "  Croyez  ce  que  vous  lirez.^' 

The  young  head  of  M.  Aurelius,  mounted  in  a  pointed- 
oval  setting,  gives  the  strange  notice,  "  Credat  omnis  pii 
jaspidis"  {signo  being  understood).  Perhaps  it  was  taken 
for  the  portrait  of  Jasper,  or  Caspar,  the  first  of  the  Three 
Kings  of  Cologne. 

Often  the  legend  merely  expresses  the  owner's  name  ;  thus 
an  intagho,  Pegasus,  reads — "s.  johannis  de  bosco,"  who, 
from  the  device  he  has  adopted,  may  be  supposed  a  Templar. 
The  most  valuable  example  know^n  to  me  is  one  (fig.  ii.) 
in  the  Waterton  collection,  set  with  an  intaglio  of  three 
heads  ;  Julia's  between  her  sons  Caius  and  Lucius,  exactly  as 
the  same  type  appears  on  a  denarius  minted  by  C.  Marius 
Trogus  (a  money er  of  Augustus),  whose  signet  the  gem  in 
all  likelihood  was  at  the  first.  The  inscription,  "  s.  andre- 
octi  de  s'ra,"  proves  it  to  have  been  reset  for  some  Italian 
Andreotto  di  KSerra(?).^  Another  (in  the  same  collection)^ 
finely  engraved  Persian  vizored  helmet,  the  so-called  "  Head 

'  A  gold  ring  set  with  a  small  nide  in-  into  the  power  of  the  recreant  Austrian 
taglioof  Pax,  bearing  the  legend  luCARDVS  Duke.  The  astute  importei-,  on  my  re- 
ESP,  said  to  have  been  found  at  Hatisbon,  marking,  at  its  first  sight,  that  esp  bore 
was  sold  (a  few  years  back)  to  a  certain  more  analogy  to  Episcopxis  than  to  Plan- 
enthusiastic  amateur  for  the  monstrous  tagenet,  skilfully  altei'ed  the  letters  so 
price  of  45Z.,  as  the  identical  ring  which  as  to  support  its  pretensions,  and  his 
betrayed  our  Coeur  do  Lion  in  that  city  ingenuity  was  fully  rewarded. 
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of  Darius,"  is  encircled  with  the  legend  s'  conradi  de  comite, 
"  Corrado  del  Conte,"  also  an  Italian,  as  appears  besides 
from  the  pattern  of  the  elegant  ring  enchasing  it  (fig.  in.). 

It,  however,  appears  to  nie  that  the  earliest  adaptation  of 
antique  gems  to  the  purpose  of  mediaeval  signets  had  an- 
other and  a  more  rational  motive  in  its  origin  than  the  one 
usually  assigned.  The  Frankish  successors  to  the  name  of 
the  Caisars  also  appropriated  by  a  similar  usurpation  their 
images  upon  gems,  by  the  simple  expedient  of  adding  their 
own  superscriptions  around  the  setting.  Carloman  (7G4) 
takes  for  his  seal  a  female  bust  with  the  hair  tied  in  a  knot 
upon  the  head  :  Charlemagne,  the  laureated  head  of  M. 
Aurehus ;  and  later,  that  of  Serapis  ;  both  profiles,  be  it 
observed,  being  almost  identical  in  character.  Louis  I. 
(816)  seals  with  that  of  Antoninus  Pius  :  Pepin  Ic  Brcf  with 
the  Indian  Bacchus  ;  Pepin  due  d'Aquitaine  with  Caligula's 
portrait.  Charles  II.  (843)  adopts  an  imperial  laureated 
head  (not  identified)  ;  Lotliaire,  that  of  Caracalla  (R^vue 
Arche'ologiquc  for  1858).  It  is  usual  to  consider  all  such 
portraits  as  having  been  regarded  in  those  da^^s  as  authentic 
likenesses  of  divine  personages  or  of  the  saints,  and  to  have 
been  adopted  merely  out  of  veneration  for  the  supposed 
prototypes ;  but  a  circumstance  has  lately  come  under  my 
notice  almost  carrying  with  it  the  conviction  that  these 
princes  selected,  out  of  the  numerous  antique  gems  at  their 
command,  such  portraits  as  presented  a  resemblance  either 
real  or  fancied  to  their  own  features.  However  remote  the 
likeness,  it  could  not  but  be  more  faithful  to  nature  than 
aught  that  the  decrepit  art  of  their  day  could  produce,  even 
upon  metal.  Amongst  the  Anglo-Saxon  charters  of  St. 
Denys,  two  seals  of  our  kings  (published  by  Sir  F.  Madden 
in  this  Journal,  vol.  xiii.)  have  furnished  me  both  with  the 
first  idea,  and  also  wdth  the  strongest  support  of  this  explana- 
tion of  the  practice.  The  first  seal,  that  of  Offa  (a  great 
patron  of  the  art  of  engraving,  as  his  coins,  the  best  executed 
in  the  Saxon  series,  amply  demonstrate),  is  a  profile  of  him- 
self crowned,  full  of  an  individuality  perfectly  marvellous  in 
a  work  of  that  epoch,  and  evidently  cut  upon  a  metal  seal. 
But  the  later  Edgar  (whose  the  second  is),  could  command 
the  services  of  no  such  skilful  hand  to  supply  him  with  his 
portrait  from  the  life  ;  he,  therefore,  has  converted  into  his 
own  the  diademed  head  of  some  youthful  Selcucidan  prince, 
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a  superb  intaglio  in  a  large  cahocJion  gem,  1  inch  by  f  inch 
in  measurement.  In  my  previous  memoir  in  this  Journal  a 
full  description  has  been  given  of  Lothaire's  attempt  to 
resuscitate  the  glyptic  art  sufficiently  to  perpetuate  his  own 
image  in  a  gem :  disappointed,  however,  in  the  results 
obtained,  he  appears  finally  reduced,  like  the  others  of  his 
dynasty,  to  content  himself  with  the  borrowed  face  of  a 
Koman  predecessor.  The  oldest  example  in  this  series  where 
a  religious  motive  appears  to  have  dictated  the  choice  of  the 
antique  subject  does  not  occur  before  the  date  of  1176,  when 
Louis  VIII.  uses  for  his  seal,  first  the  Abraxas  god  ;  and  at 
a  later  period  a  Diana  Venatrix. 

Ecclesiastical  jewels  and  plate  were  at  the  same  time 
profusely  enriched  with  engraved  stones  (mostly  brought  back 
from  the  East  by  returning  pilgrims),  a  practice  indeed  of 
which  the  example  had  been  set  long  before,  even  under  the 
Caesars,  for  Juvenal  laughs  at  the  ostentatious  patron  who 
transferred  his  gems  from  his  fingers  to  the  exterior  of  his 
goblets. 

"  Nam  Virro  ut  multi  gemmas  in  pocula  transfert 
A  digitis." 

And  Martial  more  pithily  alludes  to  the  same  folly — 

'•  Gemmatum  Scythicis  ut  luceat  ignlbiis  aurum, 
Aspice  quot  digitos  exuit  iste  calix  !  " 

"  How  many  a  finger  hath  that  cup  left  bare, 

That  gemmed  with  Scythian  fires  its  gold  might  glare !  " 

But  the  finest  and  most  important  were  reserved  to  em- 
bellish the  golden  casing  of  the  actual  shrine  containing  the 
bones  of  the  saint,  the  "  decus  et  tutamen"  of  the  place.  An 
early  instance  in  this  country  is  recorded  of  this  usage. 
In  a  great  dearth,  Leofric,  tenth  Abbot  of  St.  Alban's,  sold 
all  the  gold  and  silver  vessels  of  his  church,  "  retentis  tantum- 
modo  quibusdam  gemmis  preciosis  ad  quas  non  invenit 
emptores,  ct  quibusdam  nobilibus  lapidibus  insculptis  quos 
cameos  vulgariter  appellamus — quorum  magna  pars  ad 
feretrum  {the  shrine)  decorandum  cum  fabricaretur,  est 
reservata."^  The  last  passage  refers  to  the  shrine  made  by 
the  monk  Anketil,  soon  after  a.d.  1120.  "  Et  cum  do 
antiquo  hujus  ecclesice  thesauro  prolata3  fuissent  gemmas  ad 

'  Matt.  Paris,  in  Vit.  Abbatum,  p.  26. 
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opus  feretri  clecorandiini,  allati  sunt  quidani  ampli  lapides 
quos  sardios-onidcos  ajipcllanuis,  ct  vulgaritor  cadincos  [cor- 
ruption of  cameos]  nuncupanius."*  Of  tlicse  shrines,  the 
most  ancient  now  existing  is  the  jmliottu  of  S.  Ambrogio, 
Milan,  forming  by  a  series  of  bas-reliefs  in  gold  and  silver- 
gilt  a  complete  casing  for  the  high  altar,  and  executed 
before  the  year  850.  In  it  appear  numerous  antique  gems, 
but  the  most  interesting  is  a  large  yellow  stone,  irregularly 
oval,  engraved  in  coarse  letters  (reversed  on  the  gem),  votv 
.  RIADE,  expressing  it  to  be  the  offering  exvoto  of  some  pious 
Lombard  named  Riada  ;  by  its  dedicatory  inscription,  re- 
minding us  of  the  Besborough  nicolo  offered  by  Ammonius 
to  Astarte.  In  Edward  the  Confessor's  shrine,  erected  by 
our  Henry  III.,  amongst  the  other  jewels  are  enumerated 
many  camei,  fifty-five  described  as  large,  and  one  of  special 
magnitude  in  a  gold  case  with  a  chain  attached,  valued  at 
200/.  of  the  money  of  the  times.^ 

How  such  gems  were  introduced  into  Gothic  ornamenta- 
tion may  be  learned  from  this  example  in  the  Tr^sor  de 
S.  Denys — 

"  Une  grande  image  representee  de  la  ceinture  en  haut  au 
naturel,  ayant  sur  la  teste  une  tres  precieuse  mitre  enrichie 
de  grande  quantite  de  perles  et  de  pierreries,  avec  un  orfray 
autour  du  col,  le  tout  en  argent  dor6  ....  dans  le  chef  do 
I'image  est  aussi  le  chef  du  mesme  Sainct  (Hilaire),  I'orfray 
du  col  est  enrichi  par  le  devant  d'une  tres  belle  agatlie 
d'une  face  d'homme  depuis  la  teste  jusque  aux  espaules  ;  et 
est  I'efiigie  aupres  du  naturel  de  Tempercur  Auguste, 
environnee  comme  est  aussi  tout  I'orfray  de  grande  quantite 
de  perles  et  riches  pierreries." 

*'  L'orfray  ou  collet  qui  est  autour  du  col  (de  S.  Benoist) 
est  enrichi  de  grand  nombre  de  perles  et  de  pierreries,  et 
par  le  devant  d'une  excel lente  agatlie,  representant  la  teste 
d'un  homme  jusques  aux  espaules,  qui  est  I'effigie  au  naturel  de 
I'empereur  Tibere.  La  mitre  est  admirable  car  elle  est  toute 
parsemee  de  riches  agathes  sur  lesquelles  sont  representees 
diverses  faces  d'anges,  d'hommes,  de  femmes,  et  d'animaux, 
tres  bien  taillees  et  elabourees  :  et  outre  cela  de  plusicurs 
beaux  rubis  et  saphirs  et  autrcs  pierres  avec  plus  de  300 

^  76.,  p.  38.  Jlenry  III.  to  enrich  the  sbriue  of  the 

^  See,  at  the  end  of  this  memoir,  the       Coufessor. 
list    of    camei  aud  gems   collected   by 
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perles  orientales.  Ce  reliquaire  si  precieux  fut  donne  par 
le  boil  prince,  Jean,  Due  de  Beriy,  I'an  1393,  en  reconnais- 
sance des  reliques  de  S.  Hilaire  qu'il  avoit  cues  de  I'abbe  et 
des  religieux  de  S.  Denys." — (P.  105.) 

Caylus  figures  several  antiques,  both  camei  and  intagli, 
selected  from  nearly  three  hundred,  at  that  time  (1760) 
enchased  in  the  sacred  yessels  and  other  ornaments  belong- 
ing to  the  treasury  of  Tro^^es  cathedral.^  The  majority, 
however,  remarks  Caylus,  were  only  small  intagli  in  cor- 
nelian, and  set  in  the  chasse,  or  portable  shrine,  containing 
a  most  precious  tooth  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  entire  head  of  the 
cheaper  St.  Philip.  This  cJidsse  had  been  made  for  Bishop 
Garnier,  almoner  to  the  French  crusaders  at  the  taking  of 
Constantinople  in  1204,  whence  he  piously  stole,  "conveyed, 
the  wise  it  call,"  the  apostle's  skull. 

The  shrine  of  the  Three  Kings  of  Cologne,  a  work  of  the 
twelfth  century,  is  a  rich  store-house  of  antiques.  The  two 
gable-ends  are  adorned  with  the  most  important  pieces  at 
the  goldsmith's  disposal,  large  and  beautiful  camei,  and  the 
sides  are  studded  with  engraved  stones  of  all  kinds;  for 
some  subjects  amongst  them,  Leda  and  the  swan,  for  instance, 
the  devotees  of  that  age  must  have  been  puzzled  to  find  a 
scriptural  prototype.^  Their  original  number  was  226,  when 
described  by  Boisseree,  but  the  best  were  picked  out  in  the 
liejira  of  1794.  This  extraordinary  specimen  of  mediaeval 
metal-work  was  made  by  order  of  Philip  von  Heinsberg, 
dom-probst,  or  dean,  in  1170,  to  contain  the  three  skulls, 
brought  from  Constantinople,  and  presented  by  the  Emperor 
Frederic  I.  to  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne  six  j^ears  before. 
In  1794,  out  of  fear  of  the  advancing  French  army,  all  the 
treasures  of  the  cathedral  were  hastily  carried  off  to  Arnberg, 
whence  in  1804  they  were  solemnly  brought  back  to  Cologne. 
In  this  interval  the  shrine  had  been  crushed,  many  parts  of 
it  were  lost,  and  several  gems  stolen — others  say,  "  sold  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  ecclesiastics,"  in  which  case  it  would 
naturally  be  only  the  precious  stones,  not  the  antiques,  that 

*  Caylus,  Kecueil  d'Antiqu.,  t.  v.  pi.  52.  ecclesiastical  oruaments,  affords  but  too 
'  Could  they  have  interpreted  the  much  foundation  for  this  belief;  in  fact^ 
swan  into  a  gigantic  dove,  and  have  dis-  Valentinus  the  Gnostic,  in  his  application 
covered  in  the  group  a  most  materialistic  of  the  Greek  mythology  to  the  support 
representation  of  the  descent  of  the  of  hia  own  system  of  Christianity,  ex- 
Holy  Ghost  upon  the  Virgin  ?  The  fre-  j^ands  this  very  fable,  as  one  of  those 
quency  vrith  which  this  apparently  most  foreshowing  the  descent  of  the  Saviour, 
inappropriate  design  is  introduced  into 
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were  the  first  to  be  converted  into  money.  It  was  therefore 
completely  rc-niaJe  by  the  Polacks,  artiticers  of  Cologne,  the 
missing  parts  of  the  metal-work  replaced  by  copies,  and 
many  precious  stones,  as  well  as  antiques,  were  supplied  b}' 
the  devotion  of  the  citizens  to  make  up  the  deficiencies. 
The  length  of  the  shrine  was  at  the  time  reduced  to 
6  ft.  7  in. ;  the  height  and  breadth  remaining  as  before. 
The  material  is  silver-gilt.  No  more  than  the  one  end  ex- 
hibiting the  skulls,  blazing  with  diamonds  (perhaps  pastes) 
can  be  seen  from  the  choir,  through  a  strong  grating.  To 
inspect  the  monument,  admittance  into  the  chapel  is  obtained 
by  a  fee  of  one  thaler,  and  a  small  lantern  is  supplied,  the 
vaulted  strong  room  being  in  utter  darkness. 

Next  in  importance  as  a  medioDval  storehouse  of  antique 
gems  was  the  shrine  at  i\rarburg,  constructed  about  1250  to 
contain  the  bones  of  Elizabeth,  Landgravine  of  Thiiringen 
and  Hesse,  and  canonized  in  1235.  This  shrine,  in  the  usual 
form  of  a  house,  surrounded  by  a  Byzantine  arcade,  is  6  ft. 
long,  2  deep,  and  ^\  high,  above  which  the  roof  rises  Ijft. 
It  is  constructed  of  oak  overlaid  with  copper  thickly  gilt. 
The  arcade  is  filled  with  seated  figures  of  the  Apostles,  in 
silver  gilt,  of  which  metal  are  also  made  the  elaborate  bas- 
reliefs  covering  the  roof.  Under  pediments,  one  in  the  middle 
of  each  side,  corresponding  in  elevation  with  the  gable  ends 
of  the  edifice,  are  the  four  principal  figures,  two  feet  in  height, 
seated  on  thrones,  and  projecting  beyond  the  general  out- 
lines ;  they  are,  Christ  seated,  Christ  crucified,  an  angel 
hovering  al30ve  him  (stolen  in  1810),  the  Virgin  and  Child, 
and  Saint  Elizabeth.  The  eight  bas-reliefs  on  the  roof 
represented  scenes  of  the  life  of  that  saint. 

The  architectural  portions  of  the  metal-work  were  origi- 
nally set  Avith  the  enormous  number  of  824  stones,  fifty-nine 
plates  of  mother-of-pearl,  two  large,  one  middle-sized,  and 
many  smaller  pearls.  The  stones  were  sapphires,  emeralds, 
ameth3'sts,  jacinths,  cr3^stals,  onyxes,  almandines,  calcedonies. 
and  carnelians,  thus  distributed  :  250  in  the  four  principal 
figures  ;  252  in  the  smaller  :  in  the  ornamental  j-iortions  of 
the  roof  and  of  the  frames,  313,  Of  these,  sixty-five  stones 
were  missing,  as  their  empty  settings  showed.  In  November, 
1810,  it  was  carried  off"  to  Casscl  by  the  orders  of  the  Wcst- 
phalian  government,  but  was  returned  to  jVIarburg  in  1814. 
Daring  its  absence,  however,  some  archaeological  thief  had 
VOL.  XX :r.  u 
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extracted  every  engraved  gem  but  one,  and  these  have 
disappeared  for  ever.  Fortunatel}',  Professor  Ullman  availed 
himself  of  its  removal  from  under  the  grating  which  had 
preserved  it  for  six  centuries  to  take  impressions  in  sealing- 
Avax  of  thirt3^-four  intagli  and  one  cameo.  The  most  famous 
of  all  the  camei  "was  placed  above  the  INIadonna,  a  splendid 
sardonyx  of  three  layers,  the  heads  of  Castor  and  Pollux, 
regarded  during  the  middle  ages  as  a  most  wonderful  natural 
production,  and  for  which  a  former  Elector  of  Mayence  is 
said  to  have  offered  in  vain  the  whole  village  of  Anemone- 
burg.  Of  this,  unluckily,  no  drawing  has  been  preserved. 
Of  these  wax  impressions  Creuzer  has  published  accurate 
fac-similes  in  his  Archseologie,  vol.  iii.,  with  a  long  and 
instructive  commentary  upon  the  subject  of  each.  These 
subjects  may  be  briefly  enumerated,  to  exhibit  the  strange 
variety  of  engraved  gems  offered  by  the  piety  of  crusaders 
and  pilgrims,  chiefly  valuable  then  for  their  occult  virtues. 
The  cathedral  at  jMarburg  is  the  first  pure  gothic  building- 
raised  in  Germany,  begun  in  1235,  and  finished  in  forty-eight 
years,  as  the  church  of  the  Knights  of  the  Teutonic  Order. 

The  species  of  the  stones  were  not  marked  by  Ullman ; 
probabl}'"  the  settings,  and  the  hurry  of  the  commissioners  to 
be  off  with  their  booty,  prevented  his  doing  more  than  take 
the  impressions,  which  we  may  conclude  were  those  of  all 
the  eno;raved  gems. 

1.  Two  goats  under  a  tree  ;  good  work.  2.  Cupid  on  a  lion; 
very  archaic.  3.  Jove  seated ;  common  Roman.  4.  Horse 
lying  down,  the  head  and  neck  of  a  cow  appear  above 
him  ;  good.  5.  Warrioi-  seated,  his  helmet  on  a  cippus  in 
front.  I  have  little  doubt  that,  in  1854  (at  the  sale  of  the 
Webb  Gems),  by  one  of  those  extraordinary  chances  so 
frequent  in  this  study,  this  identical  gem,  a  nicolo,  came 
into  my  possession.  The  exact  agreement  iu  size,  and  in 
the  singular  false  perspective  of  the  hero's  further  leg,  ren-. 
ders  this  opinion  almost  a  certainty.  6.  Warrior  advancing; 
fine.  7.  Jove  seated;  rude.  8.  Head  of  Pallas;  fine;  a 
largish  stone.  9.  Raven,  above  him  the  Delphic  E;  rude. 
10.  Bonus  Eventus,  standing,  with  cornucopia  ;  fine.  10a.  A 
Cufic  legend.  11.  Jove  seated;  rude.  12.  Fox  in  a  car 
drawn  by  two  cocks  ;  fine.  13.  Fortuna  Nemesis,  winged 
and  helmeted  ;  fine  and  large.  14.  A  horseman,  with  what 
seems  a  torch  over  his  shoulder  (more  probably  his  mantle) ; 
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rutlc  AYOik  ;  tlic  only  gem  that  lias  escaped,  resembling  a 
ruby.  16.  Warrior  seated,  upon  his  hand  a  Victor}-,  as  it 
seems;  fair.  IG.  A  dolphin  and  two  shells;  Greek.  17. 
Head,  laurcated  ;  rude  Uuman.  1 8.  Head,  perhaps  ^Medusa's  ; 
fine.  19.  Cray-fish;  rude.  20.  Arabic,  not  Cufic,  legend, 
translated  by  Wahl  as  a  Dutch  name,  "  von  Frank."  21. 
lloma  seated  between  two  Victories ;  large  stone,  in  the 
rudest  lloman  style.  22.  Arabic  legend,  23.  Hercules 
standing,  his  hand  resting  on  his  club  ;  good.  24.  Pegasus, 
or  the  kSassanian  Winged  Bull ;  i-udc.  25.  Potter  at  work  ; 
good.  26.  Persian  king,  slaying  a  monster  ;  rude.  27.  Cufic 
legend;  very  neat.  29.  Fortuna,  or  Nemesis;  good.  31. 
Head  of  Apollo,  bay-crowned  ;  in  the  field  flAIAN  behind 
the  head,  and  bay-sprig  in  front ;  fine  Greek  work  :  large 
stone.  32.  Bacchante,  standing,  with  a  tray  upon  her  head ; 
rude.  33.  Cupid  mounted  upon  a  hippocampus;  fine.  34. 
Aquarius  pouring  an  amphora  into  a  crater,  or  perhaps  a 
Faun ;  in  the  field  four  large  letters,  the  rest  on  the  reverse, 
three  letters,  imperfect :  Creuzer  proposes  the  reading 
rn  AMREAH,  "toAmpelus."  35.  Circular  cameo,  head 
of  Pallas  in  the  early  Greek  manner  and  flat  relief  This 
stone,  1:^  inch  wide,  was  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  canopy 
over  the  fifth  apostle. 

We  find  attached  to  this  shrine  the  same  story  of  a  lumi- 
nous gem,  as  in  the  shrine  at  Egmund  ;  a  large  egg-shaped 
stone,  placed  above  the  grand  cameo,  was  ever  believed  to 
give  light  in  the  hours  of  darkness  ;  but  Creuzer  ascertained 
it  to  be  no  more  than  rock-crystal.  It  was  famous  in  the 
middle  ages,  as  the  "  Karfunkcl "  of  Marburo;. 

The  "  Tresor  de  Conques,"  a  secluded  abbey  in  Auvergne, 
still  preserves  the  most  important  monuments  of  Carlo- 
vingian  art  in  existence,  dedicated  there  by  Charlemagne. 
Here  is  the  statuette  of  Sainte  Foy,  Virgin  and  3fartyr,  seated 
on  a  throne,  with  a  Byzantine  crown  on  her  head,  and  large 
square  pendants  in  her  cars,  richly  set  with  o-ems,  the  whole  in 
gold  repousse,  80  c.  (32  in.)  high.  Also  the  A  of  Charlemagne, 
only  survivor  of  the  alphabet,  one  letter  of  which  was  pre- 
sented to  each  of  the  principal  abbeys  of  his  time,  framed 
of  oak  overlaid  Avith  silver  gilt,  45  c.  high,  in  form  a  triangle, 
with  two  verticals  upon  the  base  inside.  In  these,  in  the 
processional  cross,  and  in  the  enameled  phylacteries  of  the 
reliquaries,  are  set,  amongst  other  stones,  some  sixty  en- 
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graved  gems  and  three  camei,  mostly  of  the  Lower  Empire. 
The  most  curious  are,  a  large  sard,  "  a  head  of  Caracalla,  very 
coarse  work  ;  a  seated  Isis,  on  a  large  "  tourmaline"  ;  and, 
most  singular  of  all,  an  amethyst  intaglio,  a  man,  his  head 
in  front  face,  in  a  pleated  robe,  standing,  in  each  hand  a  long 
foliated  cross,  precisely  the  type  of  a  Carlovingian  denier, 
legend,  CARN.  The  Annales  Archeologiques  for  1860  give 
many  plates  of  the  figures,  and  all  the  engraved  stones. 

Amongst  the  "  Vesselle  de  Chapelle'  of  Louis,  Due  d'Anjou, 
according  to  the  inventory  drawn  up  about  1365,  we  find 
some  instructive  instances  of  this  employment  of  camei. 
Ko.  23,  "  Un  tableau  d'argent  dore,  seme  par  dedenz  de 
esmeraudes  granz  et  petites,  balaiz  granz  et  petiz,  camahi- 
cucv  granz  et  petiz,  et  menues  perles  grant  quantite.  Et 
ou  milieu  dudit  tableau  a  un  tres  grant  camahieu  vermeil, 
ou  quel  a  Nostre  Dame  gisant  Nostre  Seigneur  en  la  cresche, 
et  les  angeles  tout  entour,  et  dessouz  a  Nostre  Dame  qui 
baigne  son  enfant,  et  derriere  elle  a  Saint  Josef  scant.  Et 
sieent  le  dit  tableau  sur  un  souage  qui  est  seme  de  esmer- 
audes, de  rubis  d'Ahsandre  et  de  petites  perles,"  &c.  This 
cameo,  with  its  figures  in  red  rehef,  "vermeil,"  abounds  too 
much  in  figures,  although  interpreted  as  angels,  and  is  alto- 
gether too  elaborate  a  composition  for  a  Byzantine  Christian 
work,  as  the  minute  description  of  the  subject  at  first  would 
tempt  one  to  conclude.  Doubtless  it  was  antique,  and  re- 
presented that  favorite  theme  of  the  Roman  artists,  the 
education  of  Bacchus,  The  good  monk  who  drew  up  the 
inventory  for  Louis  saw  in  the  nymph  Leucothea  the  Virgin 
]\rary ;  in  the  attendant  genii,  so  many  sportive  angels  ; 
and  in  the  seated  Silenus,  that  ever-present  actor  in  the 
history  of  Bacchus,  the  patriarchal-looking  Joseph. 

No.  25  is  "  Une  crois  longue  et  grelle  d'argent  dore,  et  y 
est  Nostre  Seigneur  en  la  dicte  croiz  tout  estandu  ;  et  est 
I'arbre  d'icelle  croiz  seme  de  perles  et  de  pierrerie.  Et  a 
ou  bout  du  bras  de  la  croiz  par  en  liaut  un  camahieu  ouquel 
a  ij.  chevaux  qui  menent  un  chariot,  e  les  mene  un  home. 
Et  es  ij.  boux  des  travers  do  la  croiz  a  ij.  testes  d'omme,  et 
est  I'une  blanche  et  I'autre  vermeille.  Et  ou  bout  d'icelle 
crois  a  un  autre  camahieu  ou  quel  a  une  ferame  quise  siet  en 
une  chaire." 

The  following  extract  from  the  Tresor  de  S.  Denys  is 
extremely   valuable,    since   it   describes    a    most    elaborate 
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specimen  of  Carlovingian  metal- work,  as  well  as  the  manner 
n  Avliicli  remarkable  ciii2;raved  stones  continued  to  retain  their 
primary  estimation,  although  lor  reasons  totally  diverse — for 
the  aqua-marine  here  mentioned  is  the  celebrated  Julia 
Till,  the  work  of  Evodus  ;  the  "gem  of  King  David''  is  a 
lump  of  antique  schnielzc  paste,  of  which  I  have  seen  sj^eci- 
mens  exhibiting  the  same  odd  transition  of  colors  on  the 
change  of  light : — 

"  Un  tres  riche  joyau  et  trcs  prccieux  reliquaire  nommc 
I'escrain  de  Charlemagne  a  cause  qu'il  a  jadis  servy  a  la 
cliapelle  do  ce  sainct  empcreur.  Cette  rare  ]>iece  est  en 
fa^on  de  tableau,  composee  de  trois  estages  d'or,  enrichie 
de  grand  nombre  de  pierres  prccieuses,  comme  d'aigucs 
marines,  saphirs,  esmeraudes,  cassidoines,  rubis,  grenats,  et 
de  tres  belles  perles  orientales  toutes  enchassecs  en  or. 
Entre  ces  pierreries  il  y  en  a  une  admirable  large  comme  nn 
douzain  de  France,  taillee  en  ovale  et  enchassee  en  or  comme 
les  autres,  laquelle,  estant  posee  sur  la  paulme  de  la  main  ou 
sur  quelque  autre  lieu  plat,  jDaroist  verte,  et  levee  au  jour 
elle  semble  estre  de  couleur  de  pourpre.  Elle  a  autrefois  servy 
au  grand  Key  David,  comme  il  appert  par  les  lettres, 
burinees  sur  Fenchaussure  que  disent  — '  Hie  lapis  fuit 
Davidis  regis  et  propheta).' 

"  Sur  la  faisse  de  cet  escrain  ou  buffet  d'honneur  on  voit 
une  aigue  marine  des  plus  belles,  sur  laquelle  est  representee 
en  demy-relief  Teffigie  de  Clcopatre,  lloyne  d'Egypte,  ou 
selon  aucuns  de  la  j)nncesse  Julia,  fille  de  I'Empereur  Titc  ; 
piece  tres  rare  et  admiree  de  tons  ceux  qui  la  vo^Tut. 
Autour  de  cette  effigie  sent  graves  ces  deux  mots  Grecs — 
EYOAOZ  EnOIEI."^ 

"  Un  excellent  camahieu  d'agathe  blanche  sur  laquelle  est 
relevee  la  face  d'une  femme  couronnee,  qui  est  I'effigie  do  la 
Royne  de  Saba,  laquelle  so  transporta  de  son  royaume  en 
Jerusalem  pour  y  voir  le  Hoy  Solomon  et  ouyr  sa  sapience, 
comme  diet  I'Escriture  Saincte  (3  Reg.  10).  Cette  piece  est 
tres  antique  et  digne  de  remarque.  Elle  est  enchassee  en 
argent  dore  et  enrichie  de  plusieurs  pierres  precieuses."  ^ 

The  Tresor  also  boasted  of  important  examples  of  imperial 
"  onychina  et  murrhina,"  now  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the 
altar  ;  c.  g.\ — 

8  Trdsor  de  S.  Denys,  p.  102.  ^  lb.,  p.  124. 
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"  Un  calice  tres  exquis  fait  d'une  tres  belle  agatlie,  gaiide- 
roiine  par  dehors,  admirable  pour  la  beaute  et  variete  des 
couleurs  que  s'y  sont  trouvees  naturellement  esparses  9a  et 
la  en  fa9on  de  papier  marbre,"  a  comparison  aptly,  though 
undesignedly,  illustrating  Pliny's  description  of  the  Murrhlna. 

"  Une  autre  gondole  de  ciysolite  tres  exquise,  couleur  de 
verd  de  mer  :  le  pied  et  la  bordure  garnis  d'or  et  enrichis 
de  saphirs,  grenats,  prismes  d'esmeraudes,  et  de  soixante  et 
dix  perles  orientales.  Cette  piece  est  grandement  estimee 
par  ceux  qui  se  connoissent  en  jDierreries.  Elle  fut  jadis 
engagee  par  le  Roy  Louis  le  Gros  (1108 — 1137)  et  desen- 
gagee  de  son  consentement  par  I'Abbe  Suger,  qui  en  paya 
60  marcs  d'argent,  grande  somme  jDOur  ces  temps  la.  Elle 
a  este  faite  ou  du  moins  garnie  par  Sainct  Eloy,  comme  le 
mesme  Suger  asseure  au  livre  de  ses  gestes.  '  Quod  vas' 
(dit  il,  parlant  de  cette  gondole)  '  tarn  pro  pretiosa  lapidis 
qualitate  quam  Integra  sui  quantitate  mirificum,  inclusorio 
Sancti  Eligii  opere  constat  esse  ornatum  ;  quod  omnium 
artificum  judicio  pretiosissimum  jestimatur.'" 

In  the  cathedral  of  Brunswick  is  still  shown  a  singular 
adaptation  of  antique  jewels  to  the  decoration  of  a  reliquary  ; 
it  is  the  arm  of  St.  Blaize,  brought  from  Palestine  b}'  Henry 
the  Lion  in  the  eleventh  century,  encased  in  silver,  on  the 
fingers  of  which  are  no  less  than  fourteen  rings. 

Numerous  "Lapidaria"  are  extant,  both  in  MS.  and  in 
the  collection  published  by  Camillo  Leonardo  in  1502  (ascribed 
to  Solomon,  Chael,  Ragiel,  and  Rabanus  Maurus),  minutely 
describing  the  virtues  of  the  different  figures  engraved  on 
gems.  Nonsensical  as  are  their  explanations  of  the  designs 
and  of  their  deductions  thence,  these  doctrines  were  firmly 
believed  during  the  middle  ages.  The  mode  of  expression 
occasionally  used  makes  the  reader  more  than  suspect  that 
the  compilers  of  these  guides  mistook  (like  the  Marburghers 
above  mentioned)  the  engravings  upon  the  stones  for  the 
actual  work  of  nature,  so  completely  had  all  knowledge  of 
this  art  perished. 

In  the  Patent  Roll  51  Henry  III,  (a.d.  1266—67)  a  list 
has  been  preserved  of  jewels  collected  by  that  king  for  the 
enrichment  of  the  shrine  of  Edward  the  Confessor  in  "West- 
minster Abbey.  Some  may  have  been  obtained  at  Rome  by 
the  Abbot  of  Westminster,  Richard  de  Ware,  who  was  sent 
Italy   at   that   time,   and    brought    over   Peter,    "  civis 
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Romamis,"  by  whom  the  bfiscincnt  of  the  shrine  was  con- 
structed, ornamented  with  glass  mosaic  and  marbles,  and 
upon  this  was  placed  the  pjolden  jeweled  feretory  wrought 
by  two  goldsmiths  of  London,  Fitz-Otho  and  Edward  his 
son.  The  entry  on  the  Patent  Roll,  from  which  the  following 
particulars  regarding  this  shrine  are  derived,  enumerates  the 
costly  provision  made  by  Henry  III. — "  Lapides  pretiosos  et 
jocalia  deputata  casse  sive  fcrctro  in  quo  corpus  bcatissimi 
Edwardi  Regis  disposuimus  collocari."  ^ 

"Firmaculum  cum  camauto  in  medio... anulus  cum  saphiro 
inciso^  ...  baculus  continens  vij.  anulos  cum  chamahutis 
parvis  ...  pulchrum  chamahutum  cum  imaginibus  filiorum 
Jacobi  in  capsa  aurea  cum  rubettis  et  smaragdinibus  in  cir- 
cumferentia...camahutuni  cum  tribus  imaginibus  in  capsa 
aurea-"*...  camahutum  cum  imaginibus  IMoysis  et  serpentis  " 
(Esculapius  1)  "  ...  camahutum  cum  mngno  capite  ...  chama- 
hutum cum  curru  et  equitibus... chamahutum  cum  imagine  in 
medio... chamahutum  cum  imagine  regis... chamahutum  op- 
timum cum  ij.  albis  imaginibus... chamahutum  cum  imagine 
leonis  ...  chamahutum  cum  duabus  imaginibus  et  arbore 
...chamahutum  cum  capite  elevato... chamahutum  cum  ij. 
capitibus... chamahutum  cum  imngine  bcate  INIarie... chama- 
hutum cum  capite  duplicate. ..magna  perla  ad  modum  chama- 
huti... chamahutum  cum  aquila..." 

The  list  continues  with  a  further  enumeration  of  camei 
thus  described — "cum  ij.  angelis...cum  ymagine  alba... 
cum  capite  albo...cum  capite  bene  crinato... chamahutum 
album  cum  imagine  mulieris  cum  puero  et  dracone  "  (Ceres 
and  Triptolemus?)  "...chamahutum  cum  equo...cum  capite  et 
leone  opposite  in  capsa  aurea  ad  modum  crucis...cum  capite 
albo  barbate. ..in  capsa  aurea  ad  modum  crucis  cum  bove... 
cum  imagine  alba  cum  magestate  ex  parte  alba"*... chama- 
hutum in  capsa  aurea  ad  modum  targie...cum  ij.  capitibus 
albis  ...cum  laticibus  (lyncibus  ?)  et  curru. ..cum  cane. ..cum 
capite  barbate . . .  chamahutum  cristallinum  cum  capite . . .  cum 
capite  ruffo  ^...curp  capite  bipertito"  (Janus  1)  "crinato. ..cum 

'  Extracted    from   C;mon   Rock's   in-  the  "  caniahutuin,"  is  described  as  "in 

valuable      rt-pertory     of      Ecclesiastical  capsa  aurea,"  or  "  in  cai)sa  auri." 

Antiquities,      tbe     "Church      of      Our  ■•  Other   caniei    are    mentioned    "cum 

Father!?,"  vol.  iii.  part  1,  p.  393.  magestate,"    i.  e.,    God    tlie     Father    (a 

-  Mention   is   made   of   a  second  ring  Scrapis,  or  Jupiter  possibly?). 

"  cum  saphiro  inoiso."  *  This    description    occurs    agnia    ic 

•""  In  each  case,  in  the  following  items,  other  instances. 
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leone,..j.  chamahiitum  in  aniilo  pontificali."     The  number  of 
camei  is  in  all  not  less  than  eiglity-five. 

Amongst  precious  stones  the  following-  are  enumerated ; 
each  is  described  as  "  in  capsa  aurea,"  or  "  in  capsa  argenti/' 
— ''Onicleus — saphirus — citrinus — amatista — prasina — canis 
onicleus — phiola  oniclea  et  alia  cristallina — balesii — minute 
prasine  in  una  chinchia — perle  in  una  cliinchia,"^  &c. 
"Sapliirus  crinitus  in  capsa  aurea"  may  have  been  an 
asteria  sapphire.  We  find  also  "ij.  panchii  calcidonii," 
probably  for  panchri  (Pliny),  multicolored ;  also  "  decern 
cokille  et  unum  album  capud  ; "  these  cokille,  coquilles,  were 
possibly  disks  of  mother-o'-pearl,  at  that  time  accounte 
very  precious,  and  of  which  numerous  examples  are  to  be 
seen  on  the  Gothic  crowns  found  at  Guarrazar,  and  now  pre- 
served at  Paris  in  the  jNIusee  des  Therm'es.^  Thej'  occur  also 
on  the  Marbiu-g  shrine,  and  on  the  crown  of  Queen  Theo- 
delinda  at  Monza  noticed  by  Mr.  Burges  in  this  Journal.^ 
Theophilus  alludes  to  the  use  of  mother-o'-pearl  in  gold- 
smiths' work.^  The  expression  "capite  elevate,"  repeatedly 
occurring  in  the  foregoing  list  of  camei,  clearly  signifies 
work  in  very  high  relief,  or  more  than  mezzo-relievo.  The 
"  capita  oniclea "  I  sujDpose  to  have  been  heads  carved  C7i 
ronde  bossc. 

The  feretrum  was  furthermore  enriched  by  Henry  III. 
with  images  representing  St.  Peter  trampling  upon  Nero, 
St.  Edmund,  and  other  regal  personages,  set  with  precious 
stones,  emeralds,  sapphires,  "  balesiis,  granatis,  rubettis,"  &c. 
I  may  refer  to  the  Patent  Roll,  as  cited  by  Canon  Ilock,  for 
more  full  details. 

The  following  item  claims  notice: — "unum  magnum 
chamahutum  in  capsa  aurea  cum  cathena  aurea,"  valued  at 
the  enormous  price  of  200/.,  equal  to  about  4000/.  at  the 
present  time. 

This  shrine  may  be  supposed  to  have  remained  intact  down 
to  the  time  of  the  suppression  of  the  monaster}'-.  All  the  valu- 
able portion  would  then  have  been  confiscated  for  the  king's 

•'  This  term  here  occurs  repeatedly;  "  Catalogue    des    Objets    d'Avt,   &c., 

it  is  somewhat  obscure  ;  the   glossaries  exposes  au  Mus^e  des  Thermes,  pp.  355, 

give  ckinchitha  {whence  Fr.  qmncaillcrie),  357,  edit.  18G4. 

or  chtnsica,  reconditorium,  apotheca,  &c.  *  Arch.  Journ.,  vol.,  xiv.  p.  14. 

In  old  French  c/i/»r/iC  signifies  a  piece  of  '  Theophihis,  lib.  iii.  c.  95.     "Sccan- 

cloth.c/i/^o?!,  in  wliich  possibly  the  jewels  tur  chonchac  niarinpc  per  partes  et  iude 

may  liave  been  wrapped  up.  limantur  m;irgaritie." 
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use,  as  is  recorded  in  the  Ccase  of  the  Canterbury  shrine,  of  wliicli 
the  spoils  in  gold  and  jewels  filled  two  chests,  that  required 
six  or  eight  strong  men,  according  to  Stow,  to  carry  eacli 
chest  out  of  the  church.  Henry  VIII.  being  a  man  of  taste 
and  a  particular  admirer  of  camei,  as  would  appear  from  the 
number  of  fine  ones  with  his  portrait  still  extant,  the  antique 
gems  in  this  grand  acquisition  must  have  been  highly 
appreciated  by  him,  and  very  probably  were  added  to  his 
other  numerous  treasures  of  art.  Hence  it  may  be  a  question 
whether  some  of  those  now  in  the  Royal  Collection  may  not 
descend  from  this  source  ;  something  tangible  might  be 
ascertained  by  comparing  their  subjects  with  those  described 
in  the  above  list. 
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ROMAN  REMAINS  DISCOVERED  AT  AYEXCHES,  THE  CHIEF  CITY 
OF  THE  HELYETII. 

From  Xotes  communicated  by  DR.  FERDINAND  KELLER,  President  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  of  Zurich,  Hon.  Member  of  the  Archjeological  Institute. 

In  a  former  volume  of  this  Journal  an  account  was  given 
of  a  relic  of  unusual  rarity  found  at  Avenches  or  Wifflisburg, 
in  the  Canton  de  Vaud,  namely,  a  bronze  die  for  striking 
Gaulish  or  Helvetian  gold  coins.^     The  -vestiges  of  public 
buildings,  such  as  a  theatre,  an  amphitheatre,  temples,  and 
tessellated  floors,  mth  the   numerous  minor  rehcs  usually 
found  on  Koman  sites,  give  ample  evidence,  as  was  before 
observed,   of    the   wealth    and    splendor    of    the    ancient 
Aventicum,  in  all  probability  the  most  important  place  in 
the  country  of  the   Helvetii.     After   the   invasion  of  the 
Romans,  it  appears  to  have  been  the  capital  of  Helvetia  and 
a  very  prosperous  city,  especially  in  the  time  of  Vespasian, 
who  founded  as  it  is  belie  v-ed  a  colony  of  Veterans,  desig- 
nated— "  Colonia  Pia  Flavia  Constans  Emerita,"  as  shown 
by  certain  inscribed   monuments    there   brought   to   light. 
Amongst  these  there  is  one  found  some  years  since,  which 
cannot  fail  to  be  regarded  with  particular  interest  by  the 
English  archceologist  as  containing  an  allusion  to  one  of  the 
campaigns  in  Britain,  and  also  to  Claudius,  whose  expedition 
at  the  instance  of  the  exiled  Bericus  forms  so  important  a 
period  in  the  subjugation  of  the  Britons  by  the  imperial 
legions.     This  inscription,  commemorative  of  military  dis- 
tinctions conferred  on  a  tribune  of  the  fourth  legion,  the 
Jiasta  imra  and  golden  crown,  is  doubtless  known  to  those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  lapidary  epigraph}^  of  Switzerland. 
We  may,  however,  be  permitted  to  invite  attention  anew  to 
so  interesting  a  memorial,  according  to  the  reading  given 
with  the  lacuncB  supplied  by  the  learned  Mommsen.^ 

1  Arch.  Journ.,  vol.  six.  p.  253.  179.     Compare  Orelli,  fcc.     This  inscrip- 

2  luscript.   Confoed.  Helvet.  Lat.,  ed.       tion  is  uow  in  the  castle  of  Villars  near 
Theod.    MommBen,    Mitth.    d.    Antiqu.       Avenches. 

Gesellsch.  in  Ziirich,  x.  Band,  p.  33,  No. 


n 


Bronze  Pen-case  (tiieca  calamaria)  and  Pen, 
Found  at  Aventicum.  in  Switzerland. 

(Orix.  size). 
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C]lVL  •  C  •  F    FAB  •  CAMILLO 
S]AC  •  AVO  •  MAG  •  TIMB  "MIL 
L]eG  •  IIII  •  MACED  •  HAST  '  I'VRA 
e]t  • CORONA  •  AYKEA  "  DONATO 
a]    TI  •  CLAVDIO  •  CAESARE  '  AVO 
IT]eR  •  CVM  •  AB  •  EO  *  EVOCATVS 
i]n  •  BRITANNIA  '  MILITASSET 
C]OL  •  I'lA  •  FLAVIA  *  CONSTANS 
EMERITA  •  HELVETIOR. 
EX.    D    D. 

Portions  of  mosaic  pcavcmcnt,  and  numerous  otlier  valu- 
able Roman  relics  have  constantly  been  brought  to  lip^lit  at 
Avenches.  Under  the  direction  of  the  active  and  intelligent 
conservator  of  the  museum  at  that  place,  M.  Caspari,  recent 
excavations  have  been  carried  out  with  good  results ;  founda- 
tions of  dwellings  have  been  disinterred  ;  domestic  imple- 
ments, personal  ornaments  and  other  relics  have  been 
collected  in  great  variety.  M.  Caspari  relates  in  a  short 
communication  to  the  "  Indicateur  d'llistoire  ct  d'Antiquites 
Suisses,"  that  tessellated  floors  of  large  dimensions  and  in 
good  preservation  had  been  uncovered  during  the  last  3'ear, 
and  that  Colonel  Schairrer  had  presented  to  the  museum  at 
Avenches  numerous  antiquities  found  on  his  jDroperty  within 
the  area  of  the  Roman  city.  He  mentions  particularly  a 
fibula  in  form  of  a  star,  which  seems  to  have  been  enameled, 
also  several  other  personal  ornaments,  a  bronze  handle  of 
elegant  fashion  to  which  is  appended  a  ribbed  vase  of  white 
glass ;  iron  relics,  tessera)  ("  marques  de  jeu  ")  in  bone  and 
glass,  iron  styli,  bronze  pens  for  writing,  and  silver  medals 
of  Geta  or  Eliogabalus.  A  statuette  of  Jupiter,  in  bronze, 
and  several  otlier  objects  of  value  have  likewise  enriched  the 
museum,  which  is  well  deserving  of  the  examination  of  the 
archaeologist  who  may  visit  Switzerland. 

Amongst  minor  relics  found  in  the  course  of  excavation 
lately  made  by  Colonel  Schairrer,  the  bronze  pens  ("  plumes 
en  cuivre")  have  been  justly  regarded  by  Dr.  Keller  as 
objects  of  special  interest,  no  example  of  a  Roman  calainus 
of  metal  having  previously  been  brought  under  his  notice  in 
the  course  of  his  accurate  and  extensive  investigations. 
Ancient  ornaments  and  implements  of  the  Roman  period 
have  occurred,  ho^vever,  abundantly'  at  the  numerous  sites  of 
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Roman  occupation  in  Switzerland,  and  many  of  these  dis- 
coveries have  enriched  the  Transactions  of  the  Antiquaries 
of  Zurich,  under  Dr.  Keller's  intelligent  direction. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Keller  for  draw- 
ings of  the  bronze  calamus  with  its  case,  both  of  which  are 
here  figured,  found  as  above  stated  at  Aveiiticum.  The  pen 
consists  of  a  hollow  tube  formed  of  a  thin  plate  of  metal,  the 
end  adapted  for  writing  being  wider  than  the  uj^per 
extremity,  of  which  a  portion  has  perished  by  oxidation,  so 
that  the  length  of  the  tube  in  its  original  state  cannot  be 
precisely  ascertained.  Inside  the  cleft  extremity  there  are 
traces  of  gilding.  The  case  [calainarius  or  theca  calamaria,) 
measures  about  5^  inches  in  length  (14  centim.),  it  is,  hke 
the  pen,  rather  wider  at  one  end  than  at  the  other.  The 
bronze  pen  with  the  cleft  point  [Jissipes,  as  designated  by 
Ausonius),  resembles  in  its  fashion  the  metallic  pens  of  our 
own  times  ;  it  is  similar  to  the  calami  figured  in  the  Museo 
Borbonico,  t.  i.  tav.  xii.,  and  by  Grivaud  de  la  Vincelle, 
Arts  et  Metiers  des  anciens,  plates  viii.  ix.  A  pen-case  has 
been  described,  as  Dr.  Keller  informs  us,  by  Martorelli,^  and 
the  pen  therein  enclosed  is  noticed  by  that  author  as  of 
metal.  The  ordinary  reed,  however,  was  probably  the  kind 
of  pen  most  in  use  ;  it  appears  on  various  Koman  remains, 
for  example  in  a  Pompeian  painting,  often  copied,  in  which  a 
double  inkstand  is  seen  with  a  calamus  resting  upon  it.* 
The  best  reeds,  as  we  learn  from  Pliny,  were  obtained  from 
Eg.ypt  and  Cnidus. 

In  regard  to  the  use  of  metallic  pens  in  later  times,  Dr. 
Keller  observed  that  he  had  stated  erroneously,  as  he  now 
believes,  that  the  Irish  scribes  did  not  use  pens  of  metal.* 
It  is  certain  that  before  the  invention  of  printing  bronze  or 
brass  pens  were  in  use.  Thus  in  the  first  edition  of  Cicero, 
printed  by  Fust  at  Mayence  in  1465,  the  following  state- 
ment is  found  in  the  colophon — "  Hoc  clarissimi  M.  T. 
Ciceronis  opus  Johannes  Fust  Moguntinus  civis  non  atra- 
raento  plumali  canna  neque  serea  sed  arte  quadam  per- 
pulcra,  Petri  manu  pueri  mei  feliciter  efifeci,  finitum  Anno" 

M.CCCC.LXV." 

3  MartorelH,  de  regia  theca  calamaria;  Diplom.,  t.  i.  p.  536;  Wailly,  Elements 

Neap.  4to.  175G.  de  Palajographie,  &c. 

*  Figured    in    Rich's    Dictionary,    v.  *  Mittheilungen,  &c.  of  the  Society  of 

Arundo.     Of  the  use  of  reed  pens  in  tlie  Antiquaries  of  Zurich,  vol.  vii,  p.  70. 
Middle  Age?,  see  the  Nouveau  Traits  de 


LES  MICHELLETTES:  TWO  LAKGE  ENGLISH  CANNOX  OF  THE 
FIFTEENTH  .CENTURY  PRESERVED  AT  MONT  ST.  MICHEL 
IN   NORMANDY. 

From  Notices  communicated  by  BRIGADIER-GENERAL  LEFROY,   R.A.,  F  R.S., 
with  diagrams  and  measurtimcnts  taken  by  rrofessor  POLE,  F.R.S.' 

In  tlie  remarkable  series  of  dissertations  by  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  on  subjects  which  the  events  of  our  times 
have  invested  with  more  tlian  ordinary  interest,  namely  the 
volumes  entitled  "  Etudes  sur  le  passe  et  I'avenir  de  I'Artil- 
lerie,"  allusion  is  made  to  "  deux  bombardcs  prises  sur  les 
Anglais  an  siege  de  Saint  jMichel  en  1423,  et  qui  sent  encore 
actuellement  dans  cette  ville."^  A  representation  of  these 
guns  on  a  small  scale  is  given  by  Colonel  Favc,  and  a  larger 
one,  but  by  no  means  accurate,  will  be  found  in  the  "llecueil 
des  bouches  a  feu  les  plus  remarquables,"  by  General  Marion 
and  Captain  Martin  do  Brettes,  pi.  Ixxxi.  As  we  have  no 
cannon  in  England  of  that  early  period  whose  date  is  so 
well  established,  the  MichelleUes  at  the  Mont  St.  Michel 
possess,  to  the  English  military  archaeologist,  a  very  peculiar 
interest.  In  point  of  size  the  larger  of  the  two  guns  is  little 
inferior  to  that  "muckle-mouthed  murtherer"  Mens  Meg,  of 
whose  histor}'-,  however,  nothing  authentic  is  known  before 
her  first  employment  in  1489  ;^  it  may  be  reasonably  con- 
jectured that,  like  her,  they  are  the  workmanship  of  those 
sturdy  Flemish  artizans  who  so  early  maintained  their 
struggles  for  municipal  independence  by  their  superior  me- 
chanical skill.* 

^  See  a  more  detailed  account  of  Pi'o-  cise  time  is  stated  to  have  been  "\  la 

feasor  Pole's  examination  of  these  ancient  fin  da  mois  d'Octobre,  1423."    Recueil, 

cannon   in   a   memoir   by  Gen.   Lefroy,  Part  ii.  p.  3.     This  is,  however,  the  date 

in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Artillery  of  the  commencement  of  the  siege,  not 

Institution,    Wouhvich,    vol.    iv.,    from  of  the  end  of  it. 

■which  by  his  kind  permission  the  notices  ^  See  Mr.   Hewitt's  Memoir  on  Mon. 

here  given  have  been  extracted.  Meg,  Archreol.  Journ.,  vol.  x.  p.  25.    Tliat 

-  Etudes,  &c.,  ouvrage  continue  hl'aide  fine  old  bombard  is  6gurcd  among  the 

des    notes    de    I'Empereur,    par    Fav<5,  woodcuts  which  accompany  this  memoir. 

Colonel  d'Artillerie,  I'un  de  ses  aides-de-  ■•  In  the  Compotus  of  expenses  of  the 

camp;  1S62,  vol.  iii.  p.  119.      The  pre-  Earl   of  Salisbury  in  the  French  wars, 

VOL.    XXII.  Y 
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The  cliroiiicle  of  Froissart,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say, 
does  not  extend  to  the  year  1423  ;  it  is  remarkable  that 
Monstrelet,  "who  relates  the  events  of  that  year  at  some 
length,  is  silent  as  to  the  reverses  of  the  English  before 
]\Iont  St.  Michel,  although  he  relates  the  attempt  of  the 
French  to  take  Avranches  by  a  coup  dc  main  in  which  they 
were  unsuccessful.^  It  might  lead  us  to  suppose  that  guns 
of  15  or  even  19  inches  calibre  "were  not  of  such  extreme 
rarity  in  the  fifteenth  century  as  to  make  their  loss  or  their 
acquisition  regarded  as  a  matter  of  great  importance,  did 
not  Richard  Grafton  assure  us  that  such  was  not  the  case. 
The  English  had  then,  as  they  have  usually  had  since,  an 
advantage  in  the  mechanical  perfection  of  their  artillery, 
and  the  capture  must  have  been  a  notable  event.  Thus, 
speaking  of  the  siege  of  "Mauns"  (Le  Mans)  in  1424,  he 
says: — "The  Englishemen  ai3proched  as  nighe  to  the  walles 
as  they  might  without  their  losse  and  detriment,  and  shot 
against  their  walles  great  stones  out  of  great  Goonnes  (whiche 
kinde  of  enginnes  before  that  tyme  was  very  little  seene  or 
liearde  of  in  Fraunce),  the  strokes  whereof  so  shaked, 
crushed,  and  riued  the  walles,  that  within  fewe  dayes  the 
Citie  was  dispo3'led  of  all  her  towres  and  outward  defences. 
The  citizens  of  Mauns  much  marveilyng  at  these  newe 
orgaynes "  gave  ujd  the  town  to  their  assailants.^  Even 
Holinshed,  writing  as  near  the  time  as  we  now  are  to  the 
campaigns  of  Marlborough,  did  not  regard  this  enterprise  in 
Normandy  as  worthy  of  notice.  Perhaps  the  brilliant 
appearance  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  four  or  five  3'ears  later, 
eclipsed  the  minor  events  of  the  period,  or  the  vital  interest 
at  stake  in  the  heart  of  the  French  monarchy  caused  the 
border  warfare  to  sink  into  comparative  insignificance ; 
whatever  be  the  cause,  no  allusion  to  this  siege  of  Mont  St. 
Michel  has  been  found  in  any  English  Chronicle,  nor  are 

rendered  after  Lis  untimely  death  at  the  edited     by    the     Rev.    J.     Stevenson ; 

siege  of  Orleans,  in  1428,  a  pajment  of  Clironicles    and     Memorials     of     Great 

a   thousand   marks  sterling   af)pears   to  Britain,  &c.     The  use  of  cannon  for  th.e 

John  Parker  of  "  Chesthuute,"  for  pur-  defence  of  towns   in   the  Low  Countries 

veying    cannon,    balls    of    stone,   carts,  dates  from  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 

cables,  and  other  necessaries  for  the  said  century  ;  the   huge    cannon    at    Ghent, 

cannon,which  may  have  been  of  Flemish  caWedDculc  Gride,  is  said  to  have  been 

manufacture.      There    is    no    indication  used  in  1382  by   Philip  Van  Artevelde 

whether   the    cannon    were  wrought   in  at  the  siege  of  Audenarde. 

England.     See  Letters  and  Papers  illus-  *  Monstrelet,  Chion.,  liv.  ii.  c.  13. 

trative  of  the  Wars  in  France  during  the  ^  Grafton,  Chronicles  of  England,  Lon- 

reign    of    Henry   VI.,   vol.    i.    p.    407,  don,  1569 ;  3  Hen.  VI.,  p.  507. 
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there  any  particulars  relating  to  the  siege  among  the 
valuable  letters  and  papers  illustrative  of  the  wars  of  llcnry 
VI.  in  France,  edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  .Stevenson  for  the 
Chronicles  and  Memorials  of  Great  IJritain  now  in  course  of 
publication.  Fortunately,  a  local  historian,  the  Abbe  Dcs- 
rochcs,  has  given  the  following  interesting  narrative  of  the 
events.^ 

It  was,  according  to  this  writer,  a  period  of  frightful 
calamity.  Attacks,  surprises,  and  combats  followed  in  rapid 
succession,  the  vanquished  of  to-day  being  often  the  victors  of 
to-morrow.  The  country  immediately  around  Mont  St. 
Michel  was  more  particularly  the  theatre  of  these  exploits 
and  disasters.  Jean  dc  Ilarcourt,  count  d'Aumale,  made  fre- 
quent excursions;  one  day  he  learnt  that  the  English  captain, 
'•  Jean  de  la  Pole,"  had  started  from  Xormandy  with  two 
thousand  five  hundred  men  to  pillage  Anjou.^  Desirous  of 
cutting  off  his  retreat,  d'Aumale  summoned  his  fighting  men 
from  all  parts ;  Jean  dc  Lahaye,  baron  de  Coulonces,  brought 
a  goodly  company,  and  they  were  not  long  before  they 
lighted  upon  the  EngHsli  who  were  in  the  act  of  driving  off 
great  herds  of  beeves.  "  Quand  les  batailles  dudit  comte 
d'Aumale  et  dudit  la  Poule  Anglais,"  says  a  contem23orary 
historian,  "  furent  pres  Tune  de  I'autre  comme  un  trait  d'arc, 
les  Anglais  marchaient  fort,  et  en  marchant  ils  piquaient 
(levant  eux  de  gros  paux  ...  II  y  eut  de  grandes  vaillances 
d'armes  faites,  mais  les  dites  Anglais  ne  purent  soutenir  Ic 
faix  que  leur  baillaient  les  Fran^ais,  et  furent  defaits  et  les 
chefs  furent  pris."  Not  long  after  the  English  set  siege  to 
Mont  8t.  Michel  by  sea  and  land ;  this  occurred  towards  the 
end  of  October,  1423.  They  drew  on  with  formidable 
artillery  and  fifteen  thousand  men  under  the  command  of 
the   "  comto    de   Lcscale"  (Thomas,  lord    Scales).^      Their 


7  Histoire  du  Mont  Saint  Michel  et  de  as  Grafton  relates,  the  Earl  of  SufTulk 
I'ancien  diocise  d'Avranches,  par  M.  was  appointed  captain  of  the  siege  by  the 
I'Abbe  Desroches.  Caen,  1S39,  llcgent,  Duke  of  Bedford. 

8  John  de  la  Pole,  as  stated  in  a  '  Thomas,  lord  Scales,  -was  retained 
memoir  by  M.  de  Laroque  on  the  Mont  by  indenture  9  Hen.  V.  to  servo  the 
St.  Michel  (Mom.  de  la  Soo.  des  Autiqu.  king  in  his  wars  in  France  with  twenty 
de  Norm.,  1826,  p.  Ixxxiv.),  was  brother  men  at  arms  and  sixtj'  archer.",  and  ho 
of  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  William  de  la  Polo.  took  active  part  in  the  campaigns  of 
Tlie  Earl  took  an  active  part  in  tlie  French  the  following  reign.  In  3  Hen.  VI.  he 
wars  of  Henry  V.  and  Henry  VI.  under  was  with  the  Earls  of  Salisbury  and 
the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  and,  at  the  siege  of  Suffolk  at  the  sisgc  and  taking  of  Le 
Orleans  in  6  Hen.  VI.  a.D.  1428,  that  Mans  and  other  towns  and  cistles  in 
nobleman  having  been  slain  by  a  "goon,"  France.     Dugd.  Bar.,  vol.  i.  p.  618. 
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siege  works  {bastilles)  surrounded  the  place  on  the  hind 
side,  and  they  had  numerous  small  vessels  of  war  on  the 
sea  side.  At  the  tidings  of  danger  menacing  this  important 
point,  the  soldiers  of  the  counties  of  Avranches,  Vire, 
Coutances,  Yalognes  and  Caen  hurried  to  the  defence,  and 
Louis  d'Estouteville  was  made  governor.  The  first  assault 
of  the  English  preceded  by  a  fierce  cannonade  was  a  failure ; 
they  were  beaten  off  much  discouraged,  and  beheld  in 
superstitious  fancy  the  Archangel  Michael  fighting  in  defence 
of  the  monks.  Lord  Scales  next  sought  to  try  his  fortune 
in  a  naval  attack,  and  covered  the  bay  with  shipping.  It  is 
related  that  a  hermit  on  the  neighbouring  Mont  Tombelaine  ^ 
gave  him  warning  that,  as  often  as  the  fleet  menaced 
the  Mont  St.  Michel,  he  beheld  the  Archangel  stirring 
up  storms  to  engulf  the  ships.  The  English  commander 
paid  no  attention  to  these  menaces ;  scarcely  had  his  vessels 
taken  their  places  around  the  Mount  when  a  tempest  scat- 
tered them,  and  the  shore  was  strewed  with  wreck  inter- 
mingled with  the  bodies  of  those  who  had  perished. 

Profiting  by  the  eight  da^^s  of  neap-tide,  during  which  the 
Mont  St.  Michel  is  approachable  at  all  hours,  the  English 
recommenced  the  attack  by  land.  Their  batteries  were 
ready  by  sunrise,  two  of  their  pieces  were  of  prodigious 
calibre  and  threw  stone  balls  of  great  size  and  weight.  The 
walls  of  the  lower  part  of  the  town  were  shattered,  and  the 
English  precipitated  themselves  in.  assault  with  greater 
resolution  than  they  had  shown  since  the  siege  began, 
but  the  defence  was  no  less  vigorous  than  the  attack.  The 
ladders  were  capsized,  the  assailants  were  pitched  into  the 
ditch  ;  they  returned  to  the  assault,  replaced  their  ladders 
and  succeeded  in  gaining  the  rampart.  The  carnage  was 
frightful.  The  defenders,  particularly  the  Sieur  de  Cantilly, 
Thomas  de  Brayeuse,  and  Guillaume  Carbonel  fought  with 
desperation ;  they  were,  however,  driven  into  the  castle. 
Then  the  monks,  trembling  for  libert}",  united  with  their 
defenders  and  took  part  in  the  fray  ;  the  English  seemed  to 
multiply,  and  the  abbey  was  on  the  point  of  falling  into  their' 
hands,  when  the  bravest  of  the  knights,  Jean  de  Guiton,  Thomas 
de  la  Paluelle,  Robert  du  Homme,   Guillaume  de  Verdun, 

'  Tumba  Beli,  a  twin  islet  about  two  period.     See  a  map  of  the  bay  of  Mont 

miles  distant,  on  which,  as  also  on  Mont  St.  Michel,  Memoires,  Soc.  des  Antiqu.  de 

St.  Michel,  it  is  supposed  that  there  may  Norm.,  vol.  liv. 
have  been  an  altar  to  Baal  in  the  pagan 
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and  the  Clievalier  Jc  Breuilly,  forced  their  way  througli  tlic 
combatants,  broke  the  English  ranks  and  reached  the 
pennons  -whicli  tliej  threw  under  foot. 

Then,  according  to  the  chronicler,  did  the  English  give 
way.  In  vain  did  their  leader  endeavor  to  hold  them 
together — in  vain  did  he  set  an  example  of  gallantry — he  was 
carried  away  in  the  crowd,  and  the  rout  became  general. 
The  baggage,  military  chest,  the  equipages,  artillery,  and 
the  provisions,  all  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  garrison. 
Dejected  by  this  reverse  the  English  converted  the  siege 
into  a  blockade  which  lasted  till  April,  1424,  when  the 
Bretons,  led  by  Guillaume  de  Montfort,  Bishop  of  St.  ]\[rdo, 
dispersed  or  sunk  the  shipping  and  threw  succour  into  the 
Mount.  Repulsed  by  sea  and  land,  the  English  lost  courage, 
but  they  did  not  cease  to  watch  the  fortress  and  look  out  for 
a  chance  of  gaining  it  b}""  surprise.  They  maintained  troops 
in  the  neighbourhood  at  Genets  and  at  Ardevon,  Avlierc  a 
bastille  had  been  constructed  ;  they  rebuilt  others  at  Servan 
and  at  Tanis,  where  the  blockade  was  maintained,  and 
frequent  skirmishes  took  place. 

"  En  ce  temps,"  says  a  contemporary  historian  quoted  by 
the  Abbe  Desroclies,  "  ceux  de  la  garnison  dudit  Mont 
saillaient  souvent  et  presque  tons  les  jours  pour  escarmoucher 
avec  les  Anglais,  et  y  fesait-on  de  belles  armes.  Messire 
Jean  de  la  Haye,  baron  de  Coulonces,  etait  lors  en  un 
chateau  du  bas  Maine  nomme  Mayenne  la  Juliais,  et  allaient 
souvent  de  ses  gens  audit  Mont  St.  Michel,  et  pareillement 
de  ceux  du  Mont  a  Mayenne  ;  ledit  baron  s^eut  la  maniere 
et  I'etat  des  Anglais,  et  fit  savoir  a  ceux  du  Mont  qu'ils 
saillissent  un  certain  jour  et  livrassent  grosse  escarmouche 
au  jour  de  vendredy,  et  qu'il  y  serait  sans  faute  ;  et  ainsi  fut 
fait,  car  ledit  de  Coulonces  partit  de  sa  place  avant  le  jour, 
accompagne  de  ceux  de  sa  garnison  qui  chevaucherent  neuf 
a  dix  lieues  ;  puis  eux  et  leurs  chevaux  repurent  assez 
legerement,  et  apres  ils  remonterent  a  cheval  en  vcnant  tout 
droit  vers  la  place  des  Anglais  ;  et  cependant  ceux  du  Mont, 
qui  avaient  bien  esperance  que  ledit  baron  viendrait,  sail- 
lirent  pour  escarmoucher  et  aussi  firent  les  Anglais,  et 
toujours  Fran9ais  saillaient  de  leur  place  et  aussi  fesaient 
Anglais  de  leur  part,  tellement  que  de  deux  a  trois  cents 
repousserent  les  Fran^ais  jusque  pres  du  Mont  :  et  lors 
environ  deux  heures  apres  midi  arriverent  ledit   baron  de 
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Coulonces  et  sa  compagnee,  et  se  mit  entre  Ardevon  et  les 
Anglais  tellement  qu'ils  eussent  pii  entrer  en  leur  place  pu 
.  .  .  qu'ils  n'eussent  sans  passer  panni  les  Fran9ais  que  avait 
ledit  Coulonces.  Finalement  ceux  du  Mont  et  les  autres 
Fran^ais  cliargerent  a  coup  sur  les  dits  Anglais,  lesquels  se 
defendirent  yaillamment,  mais  ils  ne  purent  resister  et  furent 
defaits,  et  y  en  eut  de  deux  cents  a  douze  vingts  de  morts  et 
de  pris,  et  entre  les  autres  y  fut  pris  Messire  Nicholas 
Burdet,  Anglais  :  puis  ledit  baron  de  Coulonces  et  sa  com- 
pagnee s'en  retournerent  joyeux  en  sa  place  de  Maj^enne  la 
Juhais." 

Here  ^Ye  have  a  distinct  account  of  the  disaster  of  the 
English.  They  were  taken  in  rear  by  the  baron  of  Cou- 
lonces, surprised,  and  routed ;  the  time  appears  to  have 
been  not  long  subsequent  to  the  end  of  April,  1424.  They 
abandoned  their  bastilles  of  Ardevon,  Servan,  and  Tanis,  with 
another  near  the  Bourg  des  Pas,  and,  losing  hope  of  success, 
they  retired,  leaving  a  garrison  on  the  Mont  Tombelaine  to 
annoy  that  of  the  JMont  St.  Michel.  The  gallant  knights,  says 
the  Abbe,  erected  a  memorable  monument  of  their  victory. 
They  placed  at  the  entrance  gate  on  the  Mount  two  enormous 
pieces  of  ordnance  of  which  they  had  made  themselves 
masters  ;  these  were  formed,  as  described  hereafter,  of  thick 
bars  of  iron  bound  by  hoops  of  the  same  material. 

Professor  Pole,  F.R.S,,  whose  association  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Iron  Defences  has  led  him  to  take  a  warm  interest 
in  subjects  relating  to  artillery,  having  proposed  to  spend 
his  vacation  in  1863  on  the  coast  of  Normandy,  his  attention 
was  called  by  General  Lefroy  to  these  curious  relics  of 
ancient  warfare,  and  with  characteristic  activity  he  forth- 
with proceeded  to  visit  and  examine  them.  By  the 
assistance  of  M.  Marquet,  Director  of  the  prison  establish- 
ment at  the  Mont  St.  Michel,  his  researches  were  completely 
successful.^  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Pole  for  the  follow;- 
ing  description  of  these  remarkable  specimens  of  wrought 
iron  cannon  at  so  early  a  period  : — 

-  Professor  Pole's  graphic  and  spirited  quet,   the   courteous   "Directeur   de  la 

narrative  of  his  explorations,  and  of  the  Maison   Centraln  de  detention,"  will  bo 

diflSeulties    which    lie    successfully   eu-  found  fully  detailed  in  the  Proceedings  of 

countered  between  the  rival  authorities  the  Jtoyal  Artillery  Institution  at  Wool- 

on  the   Rock, — the   maire   of  the  little  wich,  vol.  iv.,  from  wliicli  a'?  before  stated 

fishing  village  or  coimmine,  to  which,  as  we  have  betu  permitted  to  extract  this 

alleged,  tlie   guns   belonged, — the   com-  curious  account  of  lei  Michelkttes. 
mandant  of  the   fortress — and  M.  JIar- 
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"  The  guns  now  stand  in  front  of  the  second  gate  of  the 
fortress,  their  general  position  being  liere  sliown  (see  wood- 
cut). They  are  in  bad  condition,  being  much  corroded,  the 
rust  covering  tlicm  in  lai-gc  flaky  masses  ;  this  renders  it 
difficult  to  obtain  accurate  dimensions,  or  to  gather  satisfac- 
tory details  as  to  their  construction.  The  particulars  given, 
however,  may  be  relied  on,  as  I  took  them  with  all  possible 
care.     I  found  that  each  of  the  iiuns  had  a  iiranitc  ball  in 


View  of  tlie  Gateway  and  position  of  hs  ilicIaUettes,  from  a  Photoyrai.h  taken  :u  1SC3. 

the  barrel,  some  distance  down,  which  had  been  there 
beyond  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant,  and  they  had 
become  firmly  fixed  by  rust  and  dirt.  To  examine  the 
interior  it  was  necessary  to  draw  the  balls,  as  well  as  to 
clear  the  barrels  of  a  mass  of  hard  conolomerated  rubbish 
that  filled  them  behind  the  balls.  It  was  not  possible,  in 
the  time,  to  effect  this  latter  operation  perfectly,  and  there- 
fore the  dimensions  of  the  small  chamber  may  be  somewhat 
uncertain.     The  two  iruns  are  of  different  sizes. 
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"The  larger  gun  (fig.  1)  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  gate. 
It  is  19  in.  in  cahbre,  and  12  ft.  in  length,  of  ^vhich  the 
chamber  composes  more  than  one-fourth.  The  granite 
balls,  of  which  several  lie  about,  are  about  18  in.  in  diameter.^ 
The  general  construction  is  evidently  similar  to  that  of  the 
smaller  gun,  but  the  bars  and  hoops  are  not  so  distinctly 

visible  ;  the  internal  longitudinal 
bars  are  about  3  in.  wide ;  the 
hoops  are  visible  round  the  back 
end  of  the  barrel.  The  breech- 
chamber  piece  consists  externally 
of  ten  longitudinal  bars,  the  con- 
struction being  evidently  similar  to 
that  of  the  smaller  gun.  The 
muzzle  of  the  gun  is  somewhat 
ragged,  and  it  has  no  projecting 
rings  like  the  small  gun  ;  jDOSsibly  a  piece  may  have  been 
carried  awa}^  There  are  no  eyes  or  rings  ;  there  is  a  trace 
of  a  projection  where  one  of  the  e^'es  ma}''  have  been,  but  I 
found  nothing  corresponding  to  it  on  the  opposite  side. 

"  The  smaller  gun  is  on  the  north  or  left-hand  side 
of  the  gateway.  The  dimensions  will  be  seen  from  the 
accompanying  woodcut  (fig.  2)  ;  it  is  15  in.  in  calibre,  and 
1 1  ft.  9  in.  in  length.  The  granite  ball  is  rough  in  shape, 
about  f  or  an  inch  less  in  diameter  than  the  calibre.  The 
construction  of  the  barrel  is  clearly  visible  ;  it  is  formed  of 
wrought-iron,  being  in  fact  a  true  '  built-up '  gun.  The 
inside  is  made  up  of  longitudinal  bars,  each  about  2f  in. 
wide  by  1  in.  thick,  and  round  the  outside  are  seen  the  lines 
of  hoops,  each  about  2|  in.  wdde,  jDlaced  quite  close  to  each 
other.  It  is  not  possible  to  discover  whether  the  hooping  is 
single,  or  in  several  layers.  The  exterior  of  the  breech  or 
powder-chamber  consists,  not  of  hoops,  but  of  longitudinal 
bars,  their  flat  surfaces  giving  to  it  the  section  of  a  polj^gon. 
This  would  seem  exceedingly  weak,  but  the  longitudinal 
marks  on  the  exterior  are  perfectly  distinct,  and  there  is 
not  the  slightest  trace  of  hooping.  The  construction  of  this 
chamber  and  of  the  breech  end  of  the  barrel  is  obscure ;  I 
examined  the  parts  as  carefully  as  possible,  but  without 
gaining  an^'thing  towards  an  explanation.     The  hoops  are 

3  One  of  these  shot  has  been  receutly  presented  by  M.  Marquet  to  the  Museum 
of  Artillery  at  Woolwich. 
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distinct  on  the  commencement  of  the  barrel,  and  this  made 
me  suspect,  before  examining  the  interior,  that  tlic  brccch- 
picce  was  sohd,  and  tliat  the  powder  liad  been  placed  in  the 
barrel,  as  in  modern  guns,  lint,  on  dealing  the  inside,  the 
chamber  appeared.  The  gun  has  an  eye  on  each  side  for  a 
ring  ;  one  of  the  rings,  a  s])lit  one,  is  still  there,  as  shown  in 
the  ^Yoodcut ;  the  other  eye  is  broken,  and  the  ring  gone. 
The  eyes  appear  to  have  formed  one  mass  with  the  hoop 
encircling  the  gun  at  that  place.  The  powder-chamber  of 
this  gun  appears  shallower  than  that  of  the  larger  one  ;  it 
is,  however,  possible  that  the  bottom  may  have  become 
stopped  up  with  some  hard  substance.  The  exterior  of  both 
guns  is  rough  and  irregular ;  this  is  doubtless  caused  to  a 
great  extent  by  rust,  but  I  think  that  the  surface  must 
originally  have  been  far  from  smooth  and  even.  I  cannot 
find  any  trace  of  a  vent-hole  in  either  gun. 

"  I  estimate  the  present  Aveight  of  the  large  gun  as  about 
5^  tons,  and  that  of  the  small  gun  as  about  ^]^  tons.  The 
granite  ball  for  the  large  gun  would  probably  weigh  about 
300  lbs. 

"  The  Mont  St.  Michel  is  distant  about  1  to  1  ^  mile  from 
the  nearest  coast,  and  the  intervening  sands  are  overflowed 
at  high  water,  except  at  neap-tides.  The  besiegers  cannot, 
I  should  think,  have  used  the  guns  on  the  shore,  but,  as 
they  succeeded  in  breaching  the  walls,  they  must  have 
either  fired  them  afloat  or  mounted  them  in  battery  on  the 
sands.  Tradition  affirms  the  latter,  and  adds  that,  on  the 
repulse  of  the  P]nglish,  the  knights  took  possession  of  the 
guns  and  hoisted  them  high  up  on  the  rock,  where  they 
remained  till  1793.  In  that  turbulent  year,  it  is  said,  the 
Revolutionists  threw  them  down  upon  the  sands  again,  and 
they  lay  there,  washed  by  the  sea,  till  about  twenty  or 
twenty-five  years  ago,  when  they  were  placed  in  their 
present  jiosition,  I  have  been  indebted  to  M.  Marquet,  the 
director  of  the  Maison  Centrale  at  Mont  St.  Michel,  for 
the  facilities  iiiven  me  in  the  examination  of  the  iruns." 


The  obscurity  of  the  transaction  in  wliicli  tlic  Mlcliclldtes  were  lust  nnJ 
won  induces  us  to  annex  extracts  from  two  otlier  writers,  furnished  to 
Professor  Pole  by  M.  Marquet.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  lie  had  not 
been  able  to  procure  an  extract  from  the  ccntemjiorary  Latin   Chronicle 

VOL.    XXII.  5 
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wlucli  is  probably  the  foundation  of  all  the  accounts,  and  is  said  to  exist 
in  the  public  library  at  Avranches.  It  might  explain  certain  puzzling  dis- 
crepancies of  date.  Lehericher  makes  the  siege  last  with  intervals  from 
1423  to  1427,  ill  which  year  he  places  the  capture  of  the  cannon,  and 
he  disconnects  this  event  entirely  from  the  successful  surprise  of  the 
Baron  de  Coulonces.  Girard  brings  the  whole  transaction  down  to  the 
years  1433-4.  The  authority  of  the  Abbe  Desroches  may  be  preferred, 
supported  as  it  is  by  the  authors  of  the  Etudes  and  the  Eccueil.  It  is 
also  the  date  given  iu  the  Histoire  Pittoresque. 

The  following  account  is  taken  from  "  Avranchin  Monumental  et  His- 
torique,"  by  Edouard  Lehericher: — * 

"  Cependant  les  Anglais  s'e'taient  emparcs  de  toute  la  Normandie,  et 
avaient  pen  a  pen  resserre  le  cercle  de  leurs  troupes  autour  du  Mont  St. 
Michel,  le  seul  point  de  toute  la  province  oii  flottait  encore  la  banniere  de 
France,  et  oii  I'independance  nationale  etait  vaillarament  defendue  par 
quelques  moines  et  quelques  chevaliers.  II  fallait  que  ce  Mont,  si  mer- 
veilleux  en  tout,  offiit  encore  le  rare  spectacle  d'une  forteresse  qui  garde  la 
nationalite  quand  tout  le  pays  est  conquis,  foyer  sacre  ou  vit  le  feu  qui 
remplira  un  jour  les  coeurs  et  les  enflammera  contre  I'ctranger.  Les 
moines  du  Mont,  se  voyant  sans  pasteur  et  leurs  gens  de  guerre  sans 
capitaine,  s'adresserent  au  Dauphin,  qui  dirigeait  les  affaires  dans  la 
maladie  de  son  pere.  Le  prince  envoya  Jean  d'Harcourt,  comte  d'Aumale, 
qui  fut  bien  regu  des  religieux,  parce  qu'il  venait  pour  les  dcfendre  et  parce- 
qu'il  promit  de  respecter  leurs  privileges.  Les  Anglais  avaient  mis 
garnison  sur  Tombelaine,  et  avaient  fortifie  ce  rocher  de  hautes  et  fortes 
murailles,  sans  que  les  soldats  du  Mont  pussent  les  en  empecher,  les  trois 
rivieres  de  la  baie  coulant  alors  entre  les  deux  places.  Nonobstant,  se 
volants  tousjours  avoir  du  pire,  ils  redoublerent  leurs  troupes,  et  firent  le 
siege  du  Mont  par  terre  et  par  mer,  le  roi  insulaire  y  ayant  envoie  un 

grand  nombre  de  vaisseaux du  coste  de  la  greve  bastirent  plusieurs 

forts  et  bastions,  entre  autres  une  bastille  en  la  rive  d'Ardevon  et  une  dans 
la  paroisse  d'Espas.  C'etait  en  1423.  Le  due  de  Bretagne,  craignant 
pour  lui-meme,  fit  armer  secrctement  dans  le  port  de  St  Malo  quelques 
navires  par  I'eveque  et  le  sire  de  Beaufort,  son  amiral.  Les  Bretons, 
ayants  craraponne  les  vaisseaux  et  combattants  main  a  main,  mirent  la 
plus  part  des  Anglais  a  mort  et  le  reste  en  deroute,  ce  que  volants  ceux  du 
fort  d'Ardevon  se  sauverent  a  la  fuite.  Le  Mont  fut  ainsi  ravitaille  et 
debloque  pour  quelques  jours.  Mais  les  Anglais  revinrent  et  se  forti- 
fiereiit  dans  leurs  bastilles  ;  la  guerre  devint  une  guerre  d'escarmouches 
dont  les  greves  etaient  le  theatre.  Un  interessant  episode  de  ce  siege  fut 
la  defaite  des  Anglais  pris  entre  les  troupes  du  Mont  et  celles  du  baron  de 
Coulonces  qui  venait  de  Mayenne.  Un  autre  fut  la  victoire  du  comte 
d'Aumale  et  de  Coulonces  sur  les  Anglais  qui  faisaient  une  pointe  sur 
I'Anjou.  Mais  les  Frangais  furent  defaits  a  Verneuil  par  le  due  de 
Bedfort,  et  Jean  d'Harcourt  y  resta  parmi  les  morts.  Son  successeur, 
comnie  capitaine  du  Mont,  fut  Jean,  batard  d'Orleans,  comte  de  Mortain," 
qui,   ne   pouvant  venir  lui-mcmc,   envoya  au  Mont  Nicholas  Saisnel   son 


■*  Many    of    the    particulars    in    this  au  pdril  de  la  mer,  recueillie  dea  anciens 

narrative  appear  to  be  taken  from  a  518.  titres     et    chartres     par  Jean   Huyaes, 

at  Avraiiche?,  No.  22,  eiiti'JeJ  "Histoire  qui  la  composa  eu  163S." 
de  la  c^;6bro  abbaye  du  Mont  Saint  Michel 
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lieutenant.  Lc  nionfistero  rtait  ilans  unc  telle  tlelrcsso  qu'il  lui  falliit 
engager  son  argentcric  ;i  Dinan  ct  a  Saint  Malo.  Ceponilant  les  Anglais 
attaquaient  le  Mont  si  fiuiensenient  qu'ils  scnibloient  estrc  capables  do 
I'ebranler.  Le  roi  nomnia  en  1425,  ti  la  place  du  balird  d'Orlnms,  Louis 
d'Estoutcville,  illustre  chevalier  (jui  avait  sacrific,  pour  rester  Francais,  la 
plus  grandc  fortune  de  la  Hasse-Xoimandic.  Unc  dc  scs  premieres 
mesures  fut  d'cmpcclier  les  femnics  ct  les  cnfans  dc  sc  refugier  dans 
I'abbayc  pendant  les  assauts,  ct  dc  transporter  nilleurs  les  prisonniers 
de  guerre,  debarrassant  ainsi  unc  place  afl'anice  do  bouches  inutiles. 
Ccpendant  les  Anglais  redoublaient  d 'efforts  ;  la  garnison  dc  Tonibelainc 
avait  etc  renforccc  ct  cscarmoucliait  tons  Iqs  jours  contro  les  Miclielistes. 
Ceux  du  Mont,  sc  dccidant  a  liasarder  unc  sortie,  furcnt  assez  licurcux 
pour  eoraser  les  cnneniis  dans  les  greves,  pen  desquels  sc  guarantircnt  dc 
la  mort  ou  de  la  prison,  ce  qui  arriva  vers  la  feste  de  la  Toussaint,  1425. 
Cc  succt's  anima  tcllenicnt  les  nioines  qu'ils  cngagerent  en  Bretagnc  les 
croix,  mitres,  calicos,  itc.  Unc  ]iartic  dc  I'argent  scrvit  a  fairc  fortifier  la 
villc  :  aux  rcmparts  de  Rob.  Jolivet  on  ajouta  en  ectte  annee  des  tours 
entrc  les  autres,  des  demi-lunes  avec  parapet  ct  marchcs-coulis  ou  mas- 
sacres ;  Ton  fit  aussi  la  porte  dc  la  villc  ainsy  qu'elle  est  a  present  avec 
son  pont-levis  et  lc  logis  du  dessus,  unc  grandc  grille  ou  herse.  Les 
religieux  obtinrcnt  du  roi,  en  142G,  de  battrc  monnaic  pour  I'espacc  dc 
trois  ans. 

"L'anncc  suivante,  annee  glorieusc  dans  les  fastes  du  Mont,  la  veillc  de 
la  Saint  Aubcrt,  les  Anglais  vinrcnt  au  nombrc  dc  plus  de  viugt  mille, 
sous  la  conduite  dc  lord  Scale,  tous  bicn  amies  avec  plusieurs  machines 
cspouvantables  ct  divers  cngins  dc  guerre  ;  ayant  observe  lc  flux  ct  le 
reflux  dc  la  mer,  ils  dresserent  unc  batterie  si  furieusc  centre  les  murailles 
qu'ils  y  fircnt  brcche,  mais  ils  furcnt  rccus  si  vertement  par  ceux  du  Mont, 
conduits  par  Louis  d'Estoutevillle,  qu'il  demeura  prcsque  deux  mille 
Anglois  de  tucs  dans  les  murailles  ct  sur  les  greves.  Le  pen  qui  s'echappa 
sc  refugia  en  leur  bastille  d'Ardevon,  craignant  qu'on  allat  leur  y  donner 

quelquc  aubade Cette  victoire  pent  ctrc  eomparce  h.  celle  de  Josue, 

d'autant  qu'il  nc  s'en  trouva  aucun  du  Mont  ni  de  tue  ni  dc  blesse,  cc  qui 
fut  attribue  a  la  protection  dc  S.  Michel  et  aux  merites  de  S.  Aubert.  II 
reste  encore  des  trophees  de  cette  victoire  ;  cc  sent  les  deux  enormes 
canons,  appelJs  les  Michelettcs,  qui  furcnt  pris  sur  les  Anglais.  Cette 
victoire  avait  etc  remportce  par  Louis  d'Estoutcville  et  119  chevaliers  qui 
s'ctaient  jetes  dans  la  place,  et  dont  les  noms  furcnt  inscrits  avec  leurs 
armcs  dans  le  chceur  dc  I'eglisc  en  cette  annee  1427.  Charles  VII. 
envoya  au  Mont  Dunois,  pour  complimenter  les  heros." 

To  this  relation  may  be  appended  the  following  extract  from  the  "  Ilistoirc 
Geologique,  Archcologiquc  ct  I'ittorcsquc  du  Mont  Saint  Michel,"  by 
Fulgencc  Girard,  p.  226  :  — 

"  Le  !Mont  St.  Michel  jouissait  dcpuis  quelqucs  annc'cs  d'une  sortc  de 
treve  armce,  qu'il  devait  moins  ii  la  protection  do  ses  boulevarts  qu'a  la 
terreur  dont  avait  frappe  I'cnnemi  le  succes  dc  ses  armcs,  lorsqu'un 
desastre  inopine  eclata  dans  ses  rcmparts,  ct  vint  ranimer  les  esperances 
des  Anglais.  Un  incendic  ayant  rcduit  en  cendres  prcsque  toute  la  villc,  lc 
lundi  de  la  Quasimodo,  1433,  rennemi  pensa  pouvoir,  ;\  la  faveur  de  cette 
catastrophe,  donner  cnfin  satisfaction  b.  t^a  vengeance.  Sire  d'Escalles 
prcpara  des-lors  un  effort  descspere  centre  ccttc  place.  Unc  armee  dc 
20,000  combattaus  sc  reunit  sous  ses  ordrcs,  et,  trainant   unc   artilleric 
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formidable,  parut  I'annee  143^,  le  17  Juin,  sur  les  gicves  ;  son  arrivee 
etait  calculee  sur  I'epoque  mcnsuelle  des  basses  eaux.  Ces  epouvanlables 
inacbines  de  guerre,  dressees  en  batterie  sur  les  greves,  ouvrirent  bientot 
centre  les  remparts  un  feu  terrible  ;  ebranlees  par  le  choc  multiplie  des 
boulets  de  granit  vomis  par  ces  pieces  enormes,  les  murailles  s'ouvrirent, 
croulerent  avec  fracas.  Encourage  par  ce  succes,  I'ennemi  s'elanga  avec 
audace  a  travers  ces  deccmbres  ;  les  assie'ges  ne  se  jetterent  pas  avec 
luoins  de  resolution  dans  la  brcclie  pour  eu  defendre  les  abords  et  le 
passage.  Le  choc  fut  terrible,  Les  chevaliers  Normands  avaient  a  con- 
server  quinze  annces  de  gloire  ;  les  barons  Anglais  voulaient  effacer  vingt 
defaites  par  un  succes.  C 'etait  un  jour  decisif  pour  les  uns  et  pour  les 
autres  ;  aussi  I'assaut  fut  il  aussi  impctueux  que  la  defense  fut  lieroique. 
Aux  pierres  et  aux  fleches,  qui  se  croiserent  d'abord  de  la  greve  et  des 
vemparts,  succeJerent  bientOt  sur  la  brecbe  des  arraes  plus  terribles,  la 
/lache  d'armes,  lepee  et  la  lance  entamerent  les  boucliers  et  briserent  les 
cuirasses.  Une  lutte  corps  a  corps  jette  a  ces  decombres  sa  sanglante 
melee.  Louis  d'Estouteville  et  de  Verdun  electrisent  leurs  conipagnons 
par  les  prodiges  de  leur  courage  ;  I'exaltation  de  I'ennemi  s'epuise  en 
longs  et  vains  efforts.  En  vain  un  de  ses  capitaines,  la  visiere  levee, 
s'efiorce-t-il  de  pousser  a  I'assaut  des  forces  nouvelles  ;  egorges  sur  les 
remparts  ou  renverst's  sur  les  masses  iuferieures,  les  assailans  y  jettent  un 
de'sordre  que  reparent  quelque  temps  la  voix  et  I'exemple  des  chefs  : 
I'ennemi  perd  pied  enfin,  I'epouvante  se  met  dans  ses  rangs.  Les  assieges 
le  pressent  avec  plus  de  fureur  ;  la  confusion  est  a  son  comble,  la  terreur 
se  generalise,  chacun,  jettant  ses  armes,  ne  songe  plus  qu'  a  fuir. 

"  Un  religieux,  temoin  de  ces  exploits,  decrit  ainsi  cet  assaut  dans  un 
fragment  manuscrit  rapporte  par  ■NI.  Desroches  : — 

•*  '  Quel  spectacle  !  voila  que,  sur  la  breche,  on  combat  corps  a  corps. 
Dieu  des  armees,  defendcz  vos  pauvres  serviteurs.  Notre  gouverneur  est 
entoure  d'ennemis  ;  il  se  degage  et  monte  sur  le  troisietne  bastion  ;  il 
renverse  tout  ce  qui  lui  resiste,  et  arrache  les  enseignes  ennemies.  L'epee 
de  Guillaunie  de  Verdun  vole  en  eclats  ;  il  s'arme  d'une  hache  et  porte 
des  coups  terribles.  Avec  quel  courage  aussi  cet  homme,  convert  d'armes 
rouges,  fait  ranger  aux  pieds  des  murailles  les  troupes  Anglaises  !  l'epee 
haute  et  le  visage  decouvert,  il  les  anime  et  les  ramene  au  combat.  On 
precipite  sur  eux  des  pierres,  des  poutres,  des  rochers.  Saint  Michel 
combat  pour  nous  :  les  ennemis  sont  repousses.' 

"  Quelque  etranger  que  soit  ce  morceau,  par  ses  expressions,  au  style  de 
cette  epoque,  comme  le  texte  a  pu  etrc  traduit  ou  modifie  par  I't'crivain 
auquel  nous  I'empruntons,  nous  avons  cru  pouvoir  le  rapporter,  en  couvraut 
toute  fois  notre  responsabilite  par  cette  remarque. 

"  Emporte  par  I'exaltation  de  la  victoire,  les  Normands  fondent  sur 
I'ennemi,  le  poursnivent  a  travers  ces  greves  qu'ils  couvrent  de  carnage,  et 
le  rejettent  jusque  dans  ses  bastilles.  L'artillerie  Anglaise,  pieces  enormes 
formecs  de  lames  de  fer  soudees  et  unies  par  des  cercles  de  meme  metal, 
fut  le  monument  de  ce  succes  memorable  qui  couta  2000  soldats  a  I'armee 
iusulaire.  Cette  attaque  fut  la  deruiere  enterprise  que  tenterent  les 
Anflais  contre  le  Mont  Saint  Michel.  Dccourages  par  cette  defaite,  ils 
se  bornerent  a  le  surveiller  par  les  garnisons  de  Touibelene  et  de  leurs 
bastilles." 

We  arc  indebted  to  the  memoir  b}'  General  Lefroj,  given  in  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Royal  Artillery  luetitutiou  at  ^Yoolwich,  and  of  which, 
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tlirougli  liis  nccustonicd  kindness,  \vc  Imvo  been  pcrniittecl  to  avail  our- 
selves, for  tlie  forei^uin!^  cxtiaets.  Tiicre  arc  some  notices  of  the  liistory 
of  the  Mont  St.  Michel  at  the  eventful  ])eriod  in  (lucstion  to  which  lie  has 
not  adverted,  and  which  may  ho  acceptable  as  8u|i|)leinentary  to  hia  relation. 
The  late  M.  do  Gcrville,  one  of  tlic  most  erudite  of  antiquaries  in  Nor- 
mandy, truly  observed  how  extraordinary  it  is  that  the  date  of  so  memorable 
a  siege,  which  occurred  at  no  remote  period  from  our  times,  should  not  be 
ascertainable  with  certainty.  (Mcmoires,  Antiqu.  do  Norm.,  1S27,  touj.  iv. 
p.  51.)  lie  declines,  however,  to  enter  upon  the  inquiry,  and  refers  to  a 
Memoir  communicated  to  the  Society  of  Antiiiuariea  of  Normandy  by 
M.  de  Laroquc,  relating  to  the  enterprises  of  the  English  in  Normandy  and 
the  attack  on  the  Mont  St.  Michel.  His  narrative,  including  a  circum- 
stantial account  of  the  sanguinary  defeat  of  the  I<]iiglisli  by  the  count 
d'Aumale  at  la  Broussinierc  in  1423,  and  of  the  subsequent  siege  of  the 
fortress,  scorns  in  accordance  with  that  cited  by  General  Lcfroy  ;  he  gives 
the  close  of  October  in  that  year  as  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the 
siege,  and  the  last  days  of  March,  or  the  beginning  of  April,  1424,  as  its 
termination.  (Mcmoires,  Autiqu.  dc  Norm.,  1827,  torn.  iii.  p.  Ixxxiv.)  The 
English,  M.  do  Laroque  observes,  having  become  masters  of  all  Normandy, 
again  appeared  before  the  Mont  St.  ^lichel,  and  established  a  bastille  at 
Ardevon,  a  league  distant  ;  it  was  demolished  and  the  siege  abandoned. 
xVnother  unsuccessful  attempt,  he  adds,  seems  to  have  been  made  in  1427. 

Wc  learn  from  the  Memoir  by  M.  de  Gerville,  above  cited,  that  besides 
the  two  remarkable  cannon  which  still  exist  at  the  gate,  as  described  by 
Professor  Pole,  the  defeated  English  abandoned  many  others  of  various 
calibres;  of  those  pieces  Thomas  Le  Roy  states,  in  his  "  Livre  des  curieuses 
reclicrches  du  Mont-Saiut-Michel,"  commenced  in  1G47,  a  MS.  formerly  in 
the  abbey  at  that  place  and  now  in  the  library  at  Avranches,  that  he  had 
seen  several ;  the  remainder  had  been  sold  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  the 
commanders  of  the  fortress.  (Mcmoires,  ut  supra,  p.  53.)  We  would 
invite  the  notice  of  the  antiquary  who  may  desire  to  prosecute  any  further 
inquiries  to  M.  de  Gcrville's  detailed  account  of  the  MSS.  at  Avranches 
(ibid.  p.  23),  the  most  remarkable  being  those  described  by  the  historian 
de  Thou,  as  formerly  preserved  at  the  Abbey  of  Mont  St.  Michel,  and  also 
of  other  authorities  which  may  be  consulted  with  advantage. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Petit  for  the  accompanying  repre- 
sentation of  the  Mont  St.  Michel,  from  cue  of  his  skilful  drawings  engraved 
in  his  Architectural  Studies  in  France,  p.  160.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  to  some  of  our  readers  the  comparison  of  the  renowned  bombard  at 
Edinburgh  Castle  with  those  which,  by  the  kind  permission  of  General 
Lefroy,  arc  now  placed  before  them  cannot  fail  to  be  acceptable  ;  the 
woodcut  formerly  given  with  Mr.  Hewitt's  Memoir  in  this  Journal,  vol.  x., 
is  accordingly  here  reproduced. 
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Ofitjiual  Documcntsf, 

BEING  CONTRIBUTIONS   TOWARDS    THE  HISTORY  OF    READING 

ABBEY. 

From  tho  Munimonls  of  the  most  Noblo  the  MARQUIS  OF  WESTMINSTER,  K.O. 

Ix  volume  xx.  of  this  Journal,  p.  281,  we  published  a  series  of  royal 
(locumeuts,  formerly  belonging  to  Reading  Abbey,  and  now  among  tlie 
muniments  at  Eaton  Hall,  to  which  our  attention  had  been  called  by  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  Beamont.  We  again  avail  ourselves  of  the  courteous 
permission  of  the  Marquis  of  Westminster  to  make  a  further  selection  from 
those  interesting  evidences.  The  first  five  of  the  following  documents 
complete  the  royal  series. 

IlENRT  III.      A.D.   1216—1272. 

XIX.  Writ  for  protection  of  the  Abbot  and  Convent,  their  tenants, 
lands,  and  possessions  for  one  year.  Dated  at  Northampton  28th  May, 
50  llenr.  III.  (a.d.  1266). 

Henricus  Dei  gracia  Rex  Anglie  Dominus  Hibernie  et  Dux  Aquitanic 
omnibus  ballivis  et  fidelibus  suis  ad  quos  presentes  littere  pervenorint 
salutem.  Sciatis  quod  suscepimus  in  proteccionem  et  dcfensionem  nostram 
dilectos  nobis  Abbatcm  et  Conventum  de  Rading'  homines  terras  res 
redditus  et  omnes  possessiones  suas.  Et  ideo  vobis  mandamus  quod  ipsos 
Abbatem  ct  Conventum  homines  terras  res  redditus  et  omncs  possessiones 
Buas  manuteneatis  protegatis  et  defendatis,  non  inferentes  eis  vel  inforri 
permittentes  injuriam  molestiam  dampnum  aut  gravamen ;  et  si  quid  cis 
i'orisfactum  fuerit  id  cis  sine  dilacionc  faciatis  emendari.  In  cujus  rci 
testimonium  has  literas  nostras  fieri  fecimus  patentes  per  unum  annum 
duraturas.  Teste  me  ipso  apud  Northt'  xxviij.  die  Maii  anno  rogni 
nostri  1°. 

A  seal  was  probably  appended  by  a  slip  partially  cut  from  the  bottom 
of  the  parchment. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  writ  of  protection  here  printed  was 
granted  at  a  very  critical  period,  when  much  disorder  prevailed  througliout 
the  country  ;  although  the  barons  had  received  a  fatal  check  at  Evesham 
during  the  previous  summer,  their  faction  was  not  crushed.  Simon  dc 
ilontfort  the  son  was  received  at  Northampton  by  Henry  III.,  who  offered 
him  a  pension  on  certain  conditions,  including  the  surrender  of  Kenihvorth. 
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Simon,  however,  hastily  withdrew  from  the  court  in  February,  1266,  and 
repairing  to  Winchilsea  made  himself  formidable  by  bold  enterprises  at 
sea  and  by  collecting  troops  in  France.  His  threatened  invasion  was 
denounced  by  the  king  in  a  proclamation,  which  was  tested  at  Northampton 
on  May  18,  as  was  also  on  May  12  the  grant  of  the  goods  and  merchandise 
of  the  citizens  of  London  to  prince  Edward,  as  a  penalty  for  the  part  which 
they  had  taken  in  the  rebellion.  (Rymer,  vol.  i.,  p,  468.)  The  scattered 
partisans  of  the  barons  took  refuge  in  places  difficult  of  approach,  and  for 
two  years  spread  terror  far  and  wide  in  the  realm. 


Richard  II.     a.d.  1377—1399. 

XX.  Inspeximus  of  divers  proceedings  relating  to  the  liberties  of  the 
Abbot  and  Convent.  Dated  at  Westminster  1st  March,  13  Ric.  II.  (a.d. 
1390). 

It  is  doubtful  whether  any  seal  was  ever  appended,  though  an  incision 
was  made  for  a  label. 

Henry  VI.     a.d.  1422—1461. 

XXI.  Inspeximus  of  divers  proceedings  relating  to  the  liberties  of  the 
Abbot  and  Convent.  Dated  at  Westminster  16th  February,  19  Henr.  VI. 
(A.D.  1441). 

There  is  appended  by  a  parchment  label  an- impression  on  white  wax  of 
one  of  the  great  seals  of  Henry  VI.,  in  imperfect  condition,  being  that 
which  was  formerly  used  by  Edward  III.,  Richard  II.,  Henry  IV.,  and 
Henry  V.,  the  legend  having  been  altered  to  adapt  it  to  those  several 
soverei'ms.  See  Professor  Willis'  Memoir  in  the  second  volume  of  this 
Journal,  pp.  27,  39.  Three  other  seals  appear  to  have  been  used  by 
Henry  VI.  at  different  times. 

XXII.  General  Pardon  to  the  Abbot  and  Convent,  with  a  proviso  that  it 
should  not  extend  to  any  one  of  them  concerned  in  the  death  of  Adam 
Bishop  of  Chichester,  or  of  William  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  Dated  at  West- 
minster 14th  August,  30  Henr.  VI.  (a.d.  1452). 

There  is  appended  by  a  parchment  label  an  imperfect  impression  on 
white  wax  of  the  same  great  seal  which  is  appended  to  the  inspeximus  last 
mentioned. 

XXIII.  Precept  to  the  Sheriff  and  Escheator  of  the  county  of  Warwick 
for  the  observance  of  the  liberties  of  the  Abbot  and  Convent  and  their 
tenants  of  their  vill  of  Rowington.  Dated  at  AVestmuister  23rd  April, 
37  Henr.  VI.  (a.d.  1459). 

A  seal  was  probably  appended  by  a  slip  partially  cut  from  the  bottom 
of  the  parchment. 

XXIV.  Confirmation,  undated,  by  William  Earl  of  Lincoln  of  the  manor 
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and  cliurcli  of  Easton,  Herts,  nml  of  a  liiiiulred  shillings  per  nimiiin  of 
laud  in  Stanton,  Oxfordshire,  and  the  church  of  Stanton  to  the  Abhiy. 

Notuni  sit  presentibus  et  futuris  omnibus  ecclcsitc  catholicfo  filiis  quod  ego 
Willelmus  comes  Lincolnia3  concessi  et  per  kartam  meam  contirniavi  in 
perpetuam  elemosinam  Deo  et  ecclcsia)  Sauet;ii  Maria)  do  Railiugis  et  abbati 
ct  Monaehis  ibidem  Deo  servientibus  manerium  meum  do  Estoua  in  llert- 
forda  scliira  cum  tcrris  ct  ajcclesia  et  hominibus  et  omnibus  rebus  et  con- 
suetudinibus  ad  illud  pcrtinentibus,  quod  regina  Adelidis  sponsa  mea  eis 
dcdit  pro  anima  nobilissimi  regis  Ileinrici  ct  pro  salute  ct  rcdemptionc 
anime  ipsius  ct  niea)  ct  omnium  parentum  nostrorum  tarn  vivorum  quam 
dcfunctorum  ; '  ct  preter  hoc  centum  solidas  {sic)  tcrrai  in  Stantona  in  Oxcne- 
forda  schira  ad  procurationem  conventus  ct  religiosarum  pcrsonarum  illuc 
convcnicntium  in  termino  anniversarii  domini  mci  nohiiissimi  regis  Ileinrici  ;■' 
ct  insupcr  a^cclesiam  ejusdem  vilho  cum  omnibus  rebus  eidem  aicclesiii!  pcr- 
tinentibus ad  continua  luminaria  ante  corpus  domini  nostri  Jhesu  Christi  et 
ante  corpus  nohiiissimi  regis  Ileinrici.  Et  volo  atcpie  prccipio  ut  libere  et 
honorifice  et  quietc  tencant  cum  omnibus  liberalibus  consuctudinibus  cum 
quihus  idem  nobilissimus  rex  Ilcinricus  ca  in  dominio  tcnuit  et  regine  dedit. 
Tcstihus  Ilcrmanno  capellano,  et  Radulfo  capellano,  ct  Rogcrio  capellano, 
ct  Magistro  Serllone,  et  Ileudono  filio  Alani,  et  Adelardo  Flandr',  et 
Gaufrido  Tresgot,  et  Roberto  dc  Calz,  ct  Pag'n  dc  Vilcrs,  et  Alano  Pilot', 
ct  Willelmo  de  Cuini  {sic),  et  Willelmo  Revel,  et  Milonc  Basset,  et  Nicholao 
de  Asinis,  ct  Rotardo  camerario,  et  Reginaldo  dc  Windlesores,  et  Morello'^ 
de  Merlei. 

The  seal  lost  ;  it  was  apparently  appended  by  a  label  of  parchment. 

The  Earl  of  Lincoln  here  mentioned  must  have  been  William  de  Albini, 
since  he  speaks  of  Queen  Adeliza  as  his  wife,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  she  married  any  one  but  AVilliam  de  Albiui  after  the  death  of 
Henry  I.^  It  appears  that  the  earldom  of  Lincoln  had  become  divided 
into  two  parts  probably  by  a  descent  to  coheirs,  and  for  a  while  there  were 
two  Earls  of  Lincoln  at  the  same  time  :  one  of  them,  Gilbert  dc  Gant,  died 
without  issue  male  in  II 5G,  and  the  other,  AVilliam  de  Roumare,  died 
some  time  before  11G8  leaving  an  infant  grandson  his  heir,  who  does  not 
appear  to  have  succeeded  to  the  earldom  or  even  to  his  grandfather's  part 
of  it.  It  is  possible  that  some  time  after  1156  William  de  Albini  may 
have  been  created  Earl  of  Lincoln  by  Henry  II.,  or  invested  with  so  much 
of  the  estates  of  the  former  Earls  as  to  have  occasioned  him  to  have  styled 
himself  Earl,  and  that  the  title  was  soon  after  relinquished. 


^  The  graut  by  Queen  Adeliza  of  the  sbilliugs  per  annum  of  hmJ,  and  also  of 

manor  of  Eston  or  Aston,  Herts,  which  the   churck   of    Staiitou,   is    printed  iu 

liad  been  settled  upon  her  as  part  of  her  vol.  xx.  of   this  Journal,  p.  2S7,  being 

dowei',  has  been  printed  in  Dugd.  Mou.  No.  III.  of  the  seiies  of  docuuieuta  re- 

Aug.  vol.  iv.  p.  41,  Caley's  edit.     This  latiiig  to  Reading  Abbey,  here  coutiuucd. 
graut,  made  by  ber  on  the  first  anuiversaiy  ^  Mauritio  was    written   first,  under- 

of  King  Heni-y's  death,  was  confirmed  iu  pointed,  and  Morcllo  interlined, 
the  instrument  above  given,  of  wbicb  a  ■*  The  fact  of  William  do  Albini  Laving 

transcript  is  preserved  iu  Ilarl.  MS.  1708,  been  called  Earl  of  Lincoln  iu  tbis  docu- 

f.  95  b.  meat  has  already  been  noticed,  Mouaat. 

^  A  graut   by  Adeliza   of  a   hundred  Augl.,  Caley's  edit.,  vol.  iv.  p.  2t>,  uote. 
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XXV,  Grant,  undated,  by  William  de  Albini  the  younger,  Earl  of 
Arundel,  of  land  at  Quiddenbam,  Norfolk,  to  the  Abbey. 

Sciaut  presentes  et  futuri  quod  ego  Willelmus  de  Albeni  Comes  Susexie 
dedi  Deo  et  ecclesie  de  Rading'  unam  marcatam  redditus  in  Quiddenbam, 
scilicet,  terram  quam  Radulfus  cognomento  raagnus  tenet,  in  liberara  et 
perpetuam  elemosinam  pro  anima  Regine  Adelize  matris  mee  et  pro  anima 
patris  mei  et  Joc[elini]  castellani  avunculi  mei  et  omnium  antecessorum  et 
successorum  meorum  et  mea,  ut  inde  fiat  refectio  conventui  in  anniversario 
Joc[elini]  avunculi  mei.  Hiis  testibus,  Reinerio  fratre  meo,  Gileberto  de 
Norfolke,  Ricardo  Aguillun,  Willelmo  de  Altaripa,  Willelmo  de  Elnes- 
tede. 

The  seal  is  lost  ;  the  parchment  label  by  which  it  was  appended  remains, 
the  impression  appears  to  have  been  on  green  wax,  and  the  seal  was  of 
large  size,  probably  the  same  hereafter  described. 

Endorsed — Carta  Willelmi  de  Aubeni  de  reddltu  unius  marce  in  Qdden- 
liam  (sic).     Est  alia  melior  de  eodem. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  in  the  above  document  and  in  that  which 
follows  William  de  Albini  is  styled  Earl  of  Sussex,  though  his  usual  title 
was  Earl  of  Arundel.  William  de  Albini,  his  father,  is  called  in  1153 
Earl  of  Chichester  (Rymer,  vol.  i.  p.  18),  and  is  so  styled  by  his  wife 
Adeliza  in  her  grant  of  the  church  of  Berkeley  to  this  Abbey  (Monast. 
Angl.,  Caley's  edit.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  42).° 

Blomefield  (Hist.  Norf.,  vol.  i.  p.  338,  8vo  edit.)  mentions  a  grant  to 
Ralf  surnamed  Magnus  as  made  by  the  monks  of  Reading  "  conditionally, 
that  he  and  his  successors  should  for  ever  pay  an  annual  rent  of  one  mark 
for  the  health  of  his  own,  his  ancestors,  and  successors  souls,  to  make  a 
good  dinner  or  repast  in  that  convent  on  his  uncle  Joceline's  anniversary." 

This  Joceline  was  Joceline  of  Louvaine,  the  younger  brother  of  Queen 
Adeliza,  the  mother  of  William  de  Albini  the  younger.  He  obtained, 
according  to  Dugdale,  a  grant  of  the  Honor  of  Petworth  from  William  de 
Albini  the  elder  and  Adeliza  his  wife,  and  married  Agnes  youngest 
daughter  of  William  de  Percy.  He  was  Castellan  of  Arundel,  as  we  learn 
from  the  Pipe  Roll  14  Hen.  II.  cited  by  Dugdale,  and  from  the  cartulary  of 
Lewes  Priory,  in  which  is  found  "  Carta  Joscelini  castellani  de  Arundel 
reginffi  Adeliza?  fratris  monasterio  de  S.  Pancratio  concessa  de  ecclesia  de 
Budiucatona."     (Cott.  MS.  Nero,  C.  iii.  f.  181.)  ^ 


*  Compare  also  his  grants  to  Boxgrove  in  fact  bis  grandson  the  thirJ  earl. 

Priory,    Monast.    Angl.,    Caley's     edit.,  ^  Dugdale,  Bar.,  vol.  i.  p.  271 ;  Collins' 

vol.  iv.  p.  645,  Nos.  I  and  II.     It  may  be  Peerage,    by    Bridges,    vol.   ii.    p.    239. 

■well  to  notice  that  iu  the  heading  of  the  Budiucatona  should  seem  to  have  been 

first  of  these  documents  he  is  called  Earl  the  place,  iu  the  parish  of  Bignor,  Sussex, 

of  Sussex,  though  iu  the  grant  called  tarl  now  called  Burton,  where,  as  appears  by 

of  Chichester.     No.   III.  is  a  grant  by  the 'above-mentioned  charter,  there  was 

William  Earl  of  Sussex,  and  is  there  sup-  then  a  church.     See  Bacon's  Liber  Regis, 

posed  to  be  by  the  same  eaM,  but  he  was  p.  153. 
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XXVI.  Grant,  uiulatetl,  by  tlio  same  of  the  same  laud  at  Qiiiddcnliara 
with  common  of  pasture,  ttc.  to  the  Abbey. 

Sciant  prcsentes  ct  futuri  (juod  c;^o  Willehnu3  dc  Albcni  Comes  Suscxic 
dedi  Deo  et  ecclesie  de  Rading'  ct  monachis  ibidem  scrvientibus  unain 
marcatam  redditus  in  Quidenliam,  scilicet,  totam  terram  (inam  Radwlfiis 
cognoinento  magiius  tenet  cum  omnibus  ad  terram  ilham  pcrtinontibus  ;  dcdi 
ctiam  eis  communioiiem  pasture  et  cxitus  in  mea  que  ciroumjacet  terra,  ut 
sit  terra  quam  eis  dedi  in  liberam  ct  perpetuam  elemosinam  et  homines  in 
ea  manentos  pro  salute  anime  mee  et  omnium  antcccssorum  et  succcssorum 
nieorum,  ut  inde  fiat  refcctio  conventui  in  anniversario  Joc[elini]  avuiiculi 
niei.  Testibus  Reinerio  fratre  mco,  Gileberto  dc  Norfolchc,  Willehno  dc 
Alta  ripa,  Willehno  de  Elnestede,  Osbcrno  Verrcr,  Roberto  dc  Sacristia 
Rading',  ct  multis  aliis. 

There  is  appended  by  a  parcliment  label  an  imperfect  impression  on 
white  wax  of  a  circular  seal,  of  which  the  diameter  in  its  jieifect  state  mav 
have  been  about  3^  inches  ;  device,  a  figure  of  the  carl  of  ungraceful 
design,  long  and  attenuated,  mounted  on  a  heavy  charger  ;  the  head  of  the 
figure  is  broken  away,  in  the  right  hand  is  a  sword  upraised  ;  a  long  shield 
protecting  the  body  is  charged  with  a  lion  rampant,  the  bearing  of  de 
Albini  ;  the  shield  has  a  conical  pointed  boss  in  the  centre,  and  the  guige 
by  which  it  is  suspended  is  seen  passing  over  the  right  shoulder;  the  skirt 
of  the  surcoat  falls  in  long  parallel  folds  ;  there  appears  to  be  a  long 
raaunch  of  very  exaggerated  proportions  hanging  from  the  wrist  of  the  right 
arm,  although  the  arm  itself  seems  to  be  represented  as  in  armour,  the 
surface  being  trellised  according  to  one  of  the  conventional  modes  of  repre- 
senting chain-niiiil  ;  before  the  figure  there  is  an  animal  springing  up 
towards  the  horse's  head  ;  this  portion  of  the  seal  is  somewhat  imperfect, 
the  animal  may  be  a  dragon  or  wyvern.  Of  the  legend  a  few  letters  only 
can  be  decypliered — igillvm.'  On  the  reverse  is  an  imperfect  impression  of 
a  small  round  sccretum  or  privy  seal  ;  diameter  about  eleven-twelfths  of  an 
inch  ;  device,  a  lion  passant  retrogardant  ;  legend,  [sigiJllvm  SECUExr, 

XXVII.  Quitclaim,  undated,  by  Hugh  de  Chilpeet  (probably  for  Kilpec) 
of  the  vill  of  Bradford,  Herefordshire,  to  Roger  Earl  of  Hereford,  that  the 
Earl  might  give  the  same  to  the  Abbey. 

Sciant  onmes  fideles  sancta)  secclesiaj  quod  ego  Hugo  de  Chilpeet 
claniavi  quietam  de  me  et  de  onmibus  heredibus  meis  in  perpctuum 
villulam  de  Bradeford  cum  omnibus  appendiciis  suis  Rogero  comiti  de 
Hereford  ut  det  cam  in  perpetuam  elemosinam  aicclesia)  Sancta5  Maria?  de 
Radingis  et  monachis  ibidem  Deo  scrvientibus.  Pro  hac  terra  accepi 
cscambium  ab  eodem  comite  secundum  voluntatcm  meam,  id  est,  Kingestun, 
quam  predictus  comes  adquictavit  de  Rodberto  Britone  et  cam  mihi  liberc 
et  quiete  dedit  propter  terram  prcdictam.  Et  ideo  nichil  juris  clamabimus 
in  ea  ncc  ego  nee  heredos  mei  post  me  usque  in  sempiternum.  IIujus  rei 
testes  sunt  G[ilbertus]  episcopus  Ilerefordeusis,  Radulfus  dccanus,  Pctrus 

7  Compare  this  curious  seal  with  that  of  the  Institute,  Lincoln  Meeting,  p.  264. 
of  Gilbert  dc  Gant,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  The  general  resemblauce  of  design  ia 
1141-1156,  figured  in  the  Trausactioua      remarkable. 
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archidiaconus,  Walterua  archidiaconus,  et  Gillebertus  cantor,  cum  toto 
capitulo  Ilerefordie,  Baderun  de  Munemue,  Walterus  de  Clifford,  Rodbertus 
de  Candos,  Henriciis  frater  coiuitis,  Herebertiis  de  Castello  Helgot, 
Ricardus  de  Cormeiles,  Mauricius  vieecomes,  et  de  civibus  Ilerefordie 
Herebertus  filius  Fucaldi,  Rodbertus  filius  Walteri,  Radulfus  filius  Iwein,  et 
multi  alii. 

The  seal  lost  ;  it  was  appended  by  a  parchment  label.  Across  the  label, 
immediately  above  the  part  where  the  seal  had  been  affixed,  is  written 
an  R  with  a  line  crossing  the  foot  as  is  usual  in  the  contraction  for  Regis  ; 
it  may,  however,  stand  for  Reading. 

There  is  an  endorsement  as  follows, — "  Hugo  de  Clippeet  de  Brad.," 
and  another,  probably  by  a  later  hand,  which  extended  reads,  "  Manerium 
ac  villula  de  Bradeforde  Leominster  in  comitatu  Hereford."  The  date  of 
this  document,  as  inferable  from  the  names  of  the  witnesses,  is  about  1.149. 

XXVIII.  Grant,  undated,  by  Hugh  de  Mortimer  of  land  in  Stratfield, 
Berks,  with  his  viscera,  to  the  Abbey. 

Sciant  omnes  tam  presentes  qiiam  futuri  quod  ego  Hugo  de  Mortuo  mari 
pro  salute  anime  mee  et  omnium  anteccssorum  et  successoruni  meorum  dedi 
ct  concossi  et  hac  presenti  carta  mea  confirmavi  Deo  et  Sancto  Jacobo  de 
Rading'  ct  Abbati  et  Mouachis  ibidem  Deo  servientibus  in  puram  et  per- 
petuam  elemosinam  totam  terram  cum  omnibus  pertinentiis  suis  in  Stretfelde 
quam  recuperavi  versus  Simonem  quondam  Abbatam  de  Rading'  per  nomeu 
concordie,  videlicet,  dimidiam  virgatam  terre  quam  Editha  de  la  Thorne 
tenuit,  et  unam  virgatam  terre  quam  Bondi  tenuife,  et  unam  virgatam  terre 
quam  Adam  de  la  Schete  tenuit,  et  dimidiam  virgatam  terre  quam  Hugo 
Alfricus  tenuit,  et  totum  pratum  quod  vocatur  La  Redmede  cum  omnibus 
pertinentiis  suis,  cum  parte  corporis  mei,  videlicet,  corde  et  visceribus  meis 
ibidem  sepeliendis.  Et  ego  Hugo  et  heredes  mei  totam  predictam  terram 
cum  pertinentiis  suis  predicto  Abbati  et  Monachis  ibidem  Deo  servientibus 
warantizabimus.  Et  ut  hec  mea  donatio  concessio  et  confirmatio  rata  et 
firma  permaneat  presenti  scripto  sigillum  meum  apposui.  Hiis  teslibus, 
Nichol'  Capellano  de  Stratfelde,  Philippo  de  Mortuo  mari,  Rogero  de 
Burewardeleg',  Willelmo  de  Neumeinille,  Ada  Costarde,  et  multis  aliis. 

The  seal  is  lost ;  it  was  appended  by  a  small  label. 

There  is  an  endorsement  possibly  contemporaneous  with  the  grant,  as 
follows, — "  C.  Hugonis  junioris  de  Mortuoniari."  This  was  probably  Hugh 
dc  Mortimer,  who  died  in  November,  1227,  and  Philip  de  Mortimer,  the 
witness,  his  half  brother.  The  Abbot  Simon  mentioned  in  the  grant  as 
"quondam  abbatem  "  died  on  Feb.  11,  1226.  The  grant  was  therefore 
in  all  probabilify  made  in  1226  or  1227. 

XXIX.  Grant,  undated,  by  Ricliard  Morin  of  certain  lands  and  heredita- 
ments, probably  in  Oxfordshire,  with  his  body,  to  tlie  Abbey. 

Sciant  presentes  ct  futuri  quod  ego  Ricardus  Morin  dedi  et  tcstamento 
legavi  Deo  et  Beate  Marie  et  Beatis  Apostolis  Johanni  ct  Jachobo  [sic)  et 
Ecclesie  Rading'  corpus  meum  ibidem  sepcliendum.  Dedi  ctiam  cum 
corpore    meo    Abbati   Rading'    et  mouachis    ibidem    Deo    servientibus  ex 
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consensu  lieredis  mei  pro  salute  aninie  mcc  ct  omnium  antccessorum  ct 
successorum  mcorum  tutani  terram  quam  llicardus  Bertram  tenuit  do  nic 
et  totain  tcrram  que  fait  Rogori  Priulliume  quam  Willclmus  Wuluricho 
tenuit  dc  mc,  cum  rcdditu  ct  scrvicio  illorum  que  mihi  facere  solcbant  ct 
debueriint  cum  omnibus  pcrtinentiis  suis.  Dcdi  ctiam  cum  codem  corporc 
meo  sexaginta  acras  terrc  arabilis  que  fiicrunt  dc  dominico  nico,  videlicet, 
triginta  sex  acras  quo  jacont  jiixta  Grimcsdich  quarum  capita  adjunguntur 
vie  que  vocatrr  Tiuldiugwoic  ct  extcnduntur  ab  ipsa  via  versus  occidentcm  ; 
et  sexdccim  acras  ex  altera  parte  ejusdcm  vie  versus  oricntem  que  extcn- 
duntur juxta  candem  viam  ab  austro  versus  aquiloncm  ;  et  octo  acras 
propinquiores  torre  illi  subtus  versus  hospitale  que  extcnduntur  a  predicta 
via  versus  oricntem.  Dcdi  ctiam  eisdem  siuiili  modo  duas  acras  prati  in 
prato  meo  de  Niwcbam  in  capite  versus  boream  juxta  Waldich  bene  mensu- 
ratas  per  legalcm  perticam.  Insupcr  dcdi  eis  et  concessi  duo  mesuagia 
que  Radalfiis  de  Ottevile  et  Robertus  Portarius  tenuerunt  dc  me  cum 
duabus  acris  ad  predicta  mesuagia  pcrtlnentibiis  que  extcnduntur  a  pre- 
dictis  mesuagiis  versus  pratum.  Dcdi  ctiam  eisdem  et  concessi  quod  habcant 
unam  carucatam  boum  in  pastura  ejusdcm  prati  quandocunque  pratum  illud 
expositum  fucrit  bobus  domini  cjusdem  ville  ad  pascendum,  et  in  alia 
pastura  pcrtinente  ad  candem  villam  cum  bobus  ct  averiis  domini 
ejusdcm  ville ;  et  concessi  quod  quando  araverint  vol  warettavcrint  (sic) 
vel  rebinaverint  predictas  terras  suas  possint  duccre  et  vertere  carucas 
suas  super  tcrram  prope  jacentem  absque  impcdimento  gravamine 
vel  molcstia  que  eis  ab  aliquo  fieri  possit.  Concessi  ctiam  quod 
habcant  libcrum  exitnm  eundi  et  redeundi  super  dominicum  nieum  ad 
terram  suam  et  ad  pratum  quocicnscumque  opus  liabuerint  sine  aliquo  im- 
pcdimento vel  vexatione.  Pretcrea  recognovi  et  reddidi  ct  quietum  clamavi 
dictis  Abbati  ct  monacbis  de  Rading'  omne  jus  quod  dicebant  se  habere  in 
aqua  de  Tamisia,  videlicet,  mcdietatem  aque  quantum  terra  mca  durat 
versus  Mungc  Welle  et  versus  pontem  de  Walengeforde,  undo  aliquando 
contentio  fuit  inter  me  et  illos.  Et  insupcr  dedi  eisdem  et  concessi  aliam 
medietatem  aque  que  jus  mourn  erat  ct  antccessorum  meorum,  ut  totam 
illam  aqiiam  habcant  liberam  et  quietam  ab  omni  exactione  et  vexatione 
que  eis  inde  fieri  possit  ab  hcrcdibus  vel  successoribus  meis  ;  et  quocicns- 
cumque piscatores  dictorum  Abbatis  et  monacborum  piscari  voluerint  in 
dicta  aqua  concessi  quod  possint  trahere  retia  sua  et  ire  ct  redire  super 
pratum  mcum  ct  heredum  meorum  libere  et  quiete  absque  aliqua  calumpnia 
vel  impcdimento.  Omnia  autem  predicta  dcdi  et  concessi  cum  corpore  meo 
sicut  predictum  est  et  prcscnti  carta  raea  confirmavi  Deo  et  Ecclcsio 
Rading'  et  Abbati  ct  Conventui  cjusdem  loci  in  liberam  puram  et  perpetuam 
elemosinam,  habenda  ct  teneiida  dictis  Abbati  et  monacbis  libere  et  quiete 
integre  ct  plenarie  ct  honorifice  inperpetuum.  Ego  autem  ct  heredcs  mei 
warantizabimus  prcdictis  monacbis  omnia  predicta  sicut  liberam  puram  et 
perpetuam  elemosinam  et  adquietabimus  eos  de  omnibus  contra  omncs 
homines  et  contra  omnes  feminas.  Ut  autcra  hcc  legatio  et  donacio  mca 
firma  sit  stabilis  et  perpetua  cam  prcscnti  cartha  {sic)  et  sigilli  mei  apposi- 
tione  roboravi.  Hiis  testibus,  Domino  Ricardo  Sarum  Episcopo,  Domino 
Johanne  de  Munemuthe,  Ricardo  filio  Domini  Regis  Joliannis,  Henrico  dc 
Scacario  {sic),  Waltcro  FoHot,  Henrico  Foliot,  Roberto  de  Braci,  Ilugone 
de  Colverdune,  Johanne  de  Wikcnboltc,  Gaufrido  ^larmiun,  Ilugone  dc 
Bixe,  Nicholao  de  Chauseia,  Hiigono  Morin,  Ricardo  Beitram,  AViilelmo  dc 
Huntescumbe,  Ilugone  Vinitario,  Roberto  fiho  AVillclmi,  et  multis  alii?. 

VOL.    XXII.  B  B 
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The  seal  is  lost  ;  it  appears  to  have  been  appended  by  a  cord  passed 
through  three  perforations  at  the  bottom  of  the  parchment.  The  date 
inferable  from  the  witnesses'  names  should  seem  to  be  between  1217,  when 
Kichard  Poore  became  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  and.  122G,  Avhen  Richard,  son 
of  King  John,  was  created  Earl  of  Cornwall.  We  would  call  attention  to 
the  mention  of  the  Grimes  Dike,  "  Tuddingweie,"  and  "  Waldich." 

There  is  an  endorsement,  possibly  contemporary,  as  follows  : — "  C. 
legacionis  Ricardi  Morin  de  Niwenham."  In  all  probability,  all  the  lands 
comprised  in  the  grant  lay  in  Newnham  Murren,  adjoining  Wallingford,  and 
that  the  Hospital  towards  which  a  part  abutted  was  the  Hospital  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist  near  that  town.     See  Monast.  Angl.,  Caley's  edit.,  vol.  vi.  p.  754. 

XXX.  Grant,  undated,  by  "William  Marshal  Earl  of  Pembroke  of  land 
in  Caversham,  Oxfordshire,  to  tlie  Abbey,  in  compensation  of  damage 
during  the  war,  probably  that  of  the  Barons. 

Seiant  presentes  et  futuri  quod  ego  Willelmus  Marescallus  Comes  Pem- 
brok'  dedi  concessi  et  hac  presenti  carta  mea  confirmavi  Deo  et  ecclesie 
Sancte  Marie  de  Rading'  et  Abbati  et  Conventui  ejusdem  loci  pro  decern 
marcatis  terre  in  quibus  eis  tenebar  pro  dampnis  et  deperditis  que  habuerunt 
per  me  et  meos  in  gwerra  sexaginta  et  duodecim  acras  terre  in  bosco  meo 
de  Cavereham  (sic),^  scilicet,  totam  terram  illam  cum  vestitura  bosci  que 
percircuitum  infra  has  metas  subscriptas  continetur,  videlicet,  ab  Haselmere 
per  circuitum  de  Haselmeredene  versus  aquilonem  et  de  Ilaselmeredene 
usque  ad  croftam  Willelmi  fabri  versus  orientem  et  a  crofta  ejusdem 
Willelml  usque  ad  croftam  Jordan!  filii  Irenei  et  a  crofta  ipsius  Jordani 
per  Grimeshole  versus  Oselakemere  et  delude  per  boscum  meum  iterum 
usque  ad  Haselmere,  sicut  terra  ilia  mensurata  et  assignata  fuit  eidem 
Abbati  et  Monachis  per  Alanum  de  Hyda  tunc  Senescallum  meum  et  per 
probes  homines  de  visueto  illo,  et  sicut  per  metas  et  bundas  includitur ; 
habendam  et  tenendam  eidem  Abbati  et  Monachis  et  eorum  successoribus  et 
ecclesie  predicte  de  Rading'  de  me  et  heredibus  meis  in  puram  et  perpetuam 
elemosiuam  liberam  et  quietam  ab  omni  secular!  servicio  et  exaccione.  Et 
ego  et  heredes  me!  totam  terram  predictam  ipsi  Abbati  et  ^Monachis  et 
eorum  successoribus  contra  omnes  gentes  warantizabimus  et  defendemus  in 
perpetuum  sicut  liberam  et  puram  elemosinam  nostram.  Et  ut  hec  mea 
donatio  concessio  et  warantizatio  in  perpetuum  firma  et  stabilis  permaneat 
presentem  cartam  sigilli  me!  appositionc  munivi.  Hiis  testibus,  Johanne 
Marescallo,  Willelmo  Crasso  primogenito,  Hamone  Crasso,  Henrico  dc 
Braibone,  AValtero  Foliot,  Henrico  de  Scaccario,  Alano  de  Englef[eld], 
Roberto  de  Bergef[eld],  Alano  de  Hyda,  Magistro  Deodato,  Magistro 
Roberto  de  Chinun,  Magistro  Jacobo  de  Cicestr',  Nicholao  de  Chans', 
Nicholao  Pincerna,  Waltero  de  Bathamtone,  Rogero  de  Cundicot',  Johanne 
Bulluc,  et  multis  aliis. 

The  seal  lost  ;  it  was  appended  by  a  plaited  cord  of  crimson  and  white 
(or  yellow  ?)  silk. 

The  above-mentioned  William  ^Marshall  was  probably  the  younger,  who 
died  in  1231,  having  succeeded  his  father  of  the  same  name  in  the  earldoui 

s  Sic.     Doubtless  C;iversham. 
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of  rcnilirokc  in  1210.  In  the  collection  of  niuninicnls  from  which  tlicsc 
documents  have  been  selected  is  a  letter  from  the  Archbishops  of  Tuam  and 
Dublin  to  William  Marshall  the  younf^cr,  requiring  him  to  restore  the 
possessions  of  the  bishopric  of  Ferns  in  Ireland,  under  threat  of  cxcora- 
niunication,  in  pursuance  of  a  brief  of  Pope  Innocent  III.  dated  in  the  19th 
year  of  his  pontificate  (a.d.  121G).  That  letter  has  been  pulilished  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Kilkenny  Archasological  Society,  vol.  iv.  N.S.,  p.  137. 

XXXI.  Grant,  undated,  by  William  dc  Longe?pcc  of  forty  shillings 
yearly  rent  in  "  Ilcntonc  "  and  "  Scheperigc,"  probably  in  Berkshire,"  to 
the  Abbey. 

Sciant  presentes  ct  futuri  quod  ego  Willehnus  Lunghespeie  dedi  ct 
concessi  ct  hac  presenti  carta  mca  confirmavi  Deo  ct  Ecclesie  beate  Mario 
dc  Rading'  ct  Mouachis  ibidem  Deo  servicntibus  quadraginta  solidos  annul 
rcdditus  iu  liberam  puram  ct  perpetuam  elcmosinam  in  crastino  Sancti 
Martini  percipiendos  apud  Ilentone  ct  Scheperige,  videlicet,  do  domino 
Thoma  Ic  Blond  et  heredibus  suis  unam  marcam,  dc  domino  Henrico  de 
Mara  ct  heredibus  suis  unam  marcam,  de  Ricardo  del  Ilech  et  heredibus 
suia  unam  marcam  habendos  ct  tencudos  dictis  monachis  ct  eorum 
successoribus  liberc  integre  quietc  pacifice  in  perpetuum,  rotentis  michi 
et  heredibus  meis  homagiis  et  aliis,  si  que  fuerint,  servitiis  dictorum  Thome 
Ilenrici  Ricardi  ct  hercdum  ipsorum.  llanc  autem  donationem  conces- 
sionem  et  carte  confirmacionem  tencmur  ego  ct  heredes  mei  dictis  monachis 
et  eorum  successoribus  contra  omncs  gentes  tarn  Judeos  quam  Christianos 
in  perpetuum  warantizarc  defendere  et  acquietare.  Dedi  etiam  potestatem 
eisdem  Abbati  et  monachis  quod  liceat  eis  sine  omni  contradiccione  dis- 
tringere  predictos  Thomam  Hcnricum  Ricardum  et  heredes  sues,  si  aliquo 
tempore  cessaverint  a  solutione  predicta  termino  statute,  et  namia  sua  fugare 
usque  Witele  prout  carte  ipsorum  testantur.  Teneor  etiam  ego  Willclmus 
dictis  monachis  ad  omnimodam  sccuritateni  de  dictis  quadraginta  solidis 
quam  Domini  Regis  Justiciarii  vcl  alii  viri  discreti  providcriut  facicndam. 
Et  ut  hec  omnia  firma  et  stabilia  pcrmaneant  presentem  cartam  sigilli  mei 
impressione  feci  communiri.  Hiis  testibus,  Dominis  Pliilippo  Basset, 
Henrico  de  Mara,  Willelmo  de  Englefeld,  Everard'  Le  Tyeis,  Rogero  de  la 
Hide,  Roberto  de  Uffinton',  militibus,  Henrico  del  Estauc,  Ricardo  del 
Hek',  Johanne  Pipard,  et  aliis. 

An  imperfect  impression  of  the  seal  of  William  de  Longcspce,  on  dark 
green  wax,  is  appended  by  a  label  passed  through  a  fold  at  the  bottom  of 
the  parchment ;  it  is  of  circular  form,  diam.  1^  inch  ;  the  device  is  an 
escutcheon  charged  with  six  lioncels,  3,  2,  1 ;  legend,  -f-  sigillvm  : 
"«'ill(elmi  :  DE  :  la^)ngesi'EIe.'  The  reverse  bears  au  impression  of  his 
sccrctum  of  circular  form,  diam.  1  inch  ;  the  device  is  a  sword  sheathed, 
with  the  belt  and  buckle  attached  to  the  scabbard  ;  legend,  -}-  secuetvm 
■wiLLELMi  LVXGESPE.-  This  Seal  is  enclosed,  as  if  for  careful  preservation, 
in  a  small  piece  of  dark  purple  velvet  lined  with  thin  silken  tissue. 


5  Monast.  Angl.,  Calej's  edit.,  vol.  iv.       Seals,  pi.  11,  Cg.  1,  p.  14S. 
p.  36.  -  Figured   iu   Bowles'  Lacock  Abbey, 

^  Figured  iu  Bowles'  Lacock  Abbey,       Seals,  pi.  1,  fig.  3,  p.  147. 
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The  above  mentioned  William  Longespee  was  probably  the  younger  of 
that  name,  who  was  slain  at  Massoura  in  1250.  Philip  Basset,  one  of  the 
witnesses,  was  most  likely  the  second  husband  of  his  sister  Ehi.  William 
Longespee  the  elder,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  died  in  1226. 

XXXII.  Grant,  undated,  by  Gilbert  de  Baseville  of  twenty-six  pence 
yearly  out  of  land  in  Lash  Brook, ^  Oifordshire,  to  the  Abbey. 

Sciant  prcseutes  et  futuri  quod  ego  Gilebertus  de  Baseville  et  heredes 
mei  tenemur  redJere  Deo  et  ecclesie  Sancte  Marie  de  Eading'  et  Monachis 
ibidem  Deo  servientibus  ad  usus  et  susteutationes  pauperum  annuatim 
sxvj.  denarios  ad  festum  Sancti  Michaelis  pro  salute  anime  mee  et  omnium 
antecessorum  et  successorum  meorum  ;  et  ut  dicti  Monachi  dictos  xxvj. 
denarios  annuos  liberius  ct  certius  possint  pereipere  ego  Gilebertus  atornavi 
pro  me  et  heredibus  meis  Ricardum  de  fraxino  et  quicumque  ei  successerit 
{sic)  de  terra  quam  tenuit  de  nobis  in  Lechebroe  ut  ipse  et  ei  succedentes 
in  capite  respondeant  annuatim  Elemosinario  de  Rading'  qui  pro  tempore 
fuerit  de  predietis  denariis  ad  terniinum  prenominatum.  Et  illi  xxvj. 
denarii  ipsi  Ricardo  et  eidem  succedentibus  in  redditu  suo  a  nobis  et 
heredibus  nostris  debite  allocabuntur.  Si  vero  dictus  Ricardus  et  successores 
sui  xxvj.  denarios  non  solverint  annuatim  Elemosinario  de  Rading'  concessi 
pro  me  et  heredibus  meis  quod  liceat  Elemosinario  de  Rading'  distringere 
dictum  Ricardum  et  successores  sues  vel  per  catalla  vel  per  tenementum 
ejus  vel  alio  niodo  quo  voluerit  donee  dicti  xxvj.  denarii  plena  solvantur. 
His  testibus,  Simone  Vicario  de  Ssiplake,  Joelo  de  Sancto  Germane,  Toma 
de  Englefelf,  Gileberto  Warino,  Hugone  de  Tuleford,  Henrico  clerico, 
Roberto  Wille,  et  multis  aliis. 

There  is  appended  by  a  parchment  label  an  impression  on  white  wax  of 
a  circular  seal,  diameter  If  inch  ;  the  device  is  an  escutcheon  of  arms, 
harry  of  six  a  chevron  ;  of  the  legend,  which  is  imperfect,  there  remains 
-}-  SIGILL I  DE  BASEViLE.  Oh  the  back  there  is  an  im- 
pression of  a  secretura,  probably  from  a  gem  set  in  silver,  of  pointed  oval 
form,  rather  more  than  an  inch  in  length  ;  device  an  agnus  ;  legend  -f- 

ECCE    AXGNVS    DEI  {sic). 

Judging  from  the  handwriting,  this  document  may  be  assigned  to  about 
the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.* 

XXXIII.  Grant,  undated,  by  Robert  Pictor  of  twelve  pence  yearly  rent 
to  the  Abbey. 

Sciant  presentes  et  futuri  quod  ego  Robertus  pictor  de  Rading'  dedi 
concessi  et  hac  presenti  carta  mea  confirmavi  ad  altare  ubi  cotidie  agitur 
servitiuni  Sancte  Marie  de  Rading'  in  puram  et  perpetuam  elemosinaia 
duodeclm  denarios  annul  redditus  quos  Walterus  de  la  berne  mihi  singulis 
annis  reddere  cousuevit  ad  festum  Sancti  Michaelis  ;  habendos  et  tenendos 


3  A  hamlet    in    Oxfordshire,  on   the  ■•  A  transcript  of  this  document  seems 

western  bank  of  the  Thames,  adjacent  to  to  be  found  in  the  Kcading  Chartulaiy, 

Shiplake,  about  a  mile  to   the  N.E.   of  Cott.  MS.  Vesp.  E.  V.  f.  33,  b.,  "  Carta 

Shiplake  church.  de  redditu  apud  Lecchebroch." 
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in  porpctiuiin  libcrc  ct  quictc  ct  in  bona  pace  pro  aniina  nica  ct  Ailclizc 
iixuris  mce  ct  antcccssonnn  nicoruni  ct  succcssoruin  in  pcipctuuni.  Prc- 
dictos  vcio  duodccini  dcnarios  ego  Kobcrtus  ct  assignali  niei  warantizabiinua 
procuratori  altaiis  bcatc  Mario  in  perpctuum.  Et  ut  bcc  nioa  donatio  ct 
conccssio  rata  ct  stabilis  in  perpctuum  pcrsevorct  i)rescns  scriptuiu  sigilli 
mei  appositionc  roboravi.  Iliis  tcstibus,  llugone  liulatoie,  Gilibcrto  RufFo, 
Gillbcrto  le  Taillur,  Alano  portar',  llobcrto  Willc,  Nicbolao  de  pontc, 
Tlioma  dc  llcnlcia,  Daniclc  Wulvcsc,  ct  multis  aliis. 

The  seal  is  lost  ;  it  was  appended  by  a  paieluncnt  label.  Judging  from 
the  handwriting  this  document  may  be  assigned  to  about  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century. 

XXXIV.  Release,  undated,  by  Nicholas  dc  Stallc  of  a  shop  in  Wallingford, 
Berkshire,  to  the  Abbey. 

Sciant  prescntes  ct  fiituri  quod  ego  Nicholaus  dc  Stallc  do  Walingeford 
remisi  ct  quictum  clamavi  Abbati  ct  Convcntui  de  Rading'  totum  jus  nieum 
et  clamium  quod  liabui  vel  habere  potui  in  quadam  selda,  que  fuit  Ricardi 
capellani  dc  La  thclc ''  in  parocliia  Sanctc  Marie  in  Walingeford,  videlicet, 
que  jacet  inter  mesuagium  quod  fuit  Johannis  le  Fcrun ''  ct  mcsuagium 
quod  fuit  Willolmi  cepedeman,'  quam  seldam  habui  de  dono  Matildis  sororis 
dicti  Ricardi  capellani  de  La  thele  habendam  ct  tcnendam  dictam  seldam 
Abbati  ct  Convcntui  libcrc  ct  quiete  integre  bene  et  in  bona  pace  ita 
quod  ncc  ego  Nicholaus  nee  heredes  mei  in  posterum  nichil  juris  in  dicta 
selda  vcndicarc  poterimus.  Et  ut  hec  remissio  ct  quieta  clamantia  rata  et 
stabilis  in  perpctuum  perseveret  presentem  cartam  sigilli  mei  apposicione 
roboravi.  Iliis  tcstibus,  Alexandro  Dublet  tunc  majore  de  Walingeford, 
Symone  Raven,  Galfrido  de  La  Wikes,  Petro  de  Bcnham,  Johaunc  le  hiiie,^ 
Petro  de  La  Wikes,  Johanne  dc  Walingeford  clcrico,  et  aliis. 

There  is  appended  by  a  parchment  label  an  impression  on  dark  green 
wax  of  a  seal  of  oval  form,  length  one  inch  ;  probably  a  gem  set  in  silver : 
device  an  agnus  ;  legend  -\-  s'  nicholai  de  stallis. 

Judging  from  the  handwriting  this  document  may  be  assigned  to  the 
same  period  as  the  last  two. 


A.  W. 

*  Theale  is  a  chapelry  in  the  parish  of  man.      In   Octoviau   mention   occurs   of 

Tilehurst  and  Hundred  of  Theale,  Berk-  merchants   conniig  to  buy  wai-es,  "  but 

shire.  tber  ue  cbcijcde  ire  ue  bouudo  all  Iier 

''  Fa-ron,  in.  old  French,  a  blacksmith  cbafarc;"  line  389. 

or  worker  in  iron.  »  \^  servant,  Ang.  Sax.  hiua,  domcsiicus  : 

'  Tills  name,  it   has   been   suggested,  hine-man,  a  farmer, 
may  have  designated  a  dealer  or  chap- 


^foccctiinfjs  at  JHcttmtjs  of  tl^e  ^rcjjacolocjical  Knstttute^ 

April  7,  18G5. 
Sir  John  P.  Boileau,  Bart.,  F.S.A.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

Jlr.  PuRNF.LL  stated  that,  in  accordance  with  the  desire  that  an  expression 
of  respectful  condolence  should  be  conveyed  to  the  Duchess  of  Northum- 
berland, on  her  recent  most  grievous  bereavement,  an  address  had  been 
prepared  and  signed  on  behalf  of  the  Society  by  the  Marquis  Camden. 

Her  Grace  had  with  considerate  kindness  directed  an  acknowledgment 
to  be  sent  to  the  President,  in  reply  to  this  testimony  of  the  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy of  the  members  of  the  Institute,  on  the  loss  of  so  generous  a  friend, 
the  beneficent  Patron  of  every  high  and  intellectual  purpose. 

The  Chairman  observed  that  he  could  not  refrain  from  adverting  to  the 
fresh  and  great  loss  sustained  by  the  Institute,  since  their  last  assembly, 
in  the  painfully  sudden  death  of  Mr,  Hartshorne,  one  of  their  oldest  and 
most  valued  friends.  On  that  recent  occasion  Mr.  Hartshorne  had  most 
feelingly  expressed  the  deep  regret  with  which  the  decease  of  the  lamented 
Duke  of  Northumbei-land  must  fill  the  hearts  of  all  who  had  enjoyed  inter- 
course with  one  to  whose  generous  impulse  science  and  archaiology  had  been 
for  many  years  indebted. 

A  communication  by  Professor  Rolleston,  M.D.,  was  read,  relating  to 
vestiges  lately  found  on  the  property  of  Sir  George  Bowyer,  Bart.,  near 
Abingdon,  and  noticed  at  a  previous  meeting.  See  page  82,  ante.  From 
time  to  time  human  skeletons  had  been  found  in  digging  for  gravel ;  a 
section  of  about  4  ft.  in  depth  having  lately  been  exposed,  a  laj'er  of  large 
rough  stones  was  noticed,  under  about  2  ft.  of  ordinary  mould.  Encouraged 
by  the  suggestions  of  Mr.  Akerman,  now  residing  at  Abingdon,  Dr. 
Rolleston  caused  careful  search  to  be  made,  and  directed  the  removal  of  the 
large  stones  which  had  been  left  undisturbed  by  the  gravel-diggers.  Under 
the  centre  of  the  heap  of  stones  was  found,  at  a  depth  of  about  8  ft.,  a 
layer  of  burnt  matter,  with  woody  fibre,  supposed  to  be  of  oak  ;  towards 
the  outside  of  the  heap  traces  of  fire  were  distinct  ;  the  stones  seemed  to 
have  been  arranged  round  a  pit  in  which  the  fire  was  made.  Fragments 
of  Romano-British  pottery  were  noticed  throughout  the  excavation;  some  of 
them,  although  lying  far  apart,  fitted  together;  the  vessels  may  have  been 
broken  intentionally,  and  the  sherds  thrown  into  the  funeral  pile.  Bones  of 
a  dog,  in  size  approaching  to  those  of  a  wolf,  were  found,  also  those  of 
large  and  small  ruminants,  but  no  human  remains.  The  bones  of  a  horse 
of  large  size  were  disinteri-ed  in  their  natural  position  respectively,  showing 
that  the  animal  had  been  interred  in  a  perfect  state  at  the  time  of  the 
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supposed  obsequies.  These  remains  lay  at  the  depth  of  G  ft.  snnouudcd  by 
stones.  The  remarkable  combination  of  cremation  with  unliurnt  animal 
remains  deserves  notice,  as  Dr.  Rollcston  observed,  and  also  the  occurrence 
of  broken  Homan  JictlUa  throughout  the  deposit. 

In  the  discussion  which  ensued,  some  suprgestivc  remarks  were  made  on 
the  important  aid  which  miij;ht  be  ailbrdcd  to  archaiolugical  inquiry  and 
classification  by  a  scientific  e.\an)ination  of  animal  remains  disinterred  on 
British,  Roman,  and  Saxon  sites.  In  the  investigation  of  the  lake-habita- 
tions in  Switzerland  most  interesting  results  had  been  attained  through  the 
assistance  of  a  skilful  comparative  anatomist,  Professor  Rutimeyer,  of 
Basle,  and  a  well-classified  collection  had  been  formed,  illustrative  of  the 
fauna  of  the  remote  age  to  which  the  "  Pfahlbauten  "  may  be  ascribed. 
The  hope  was  warmly  expressed,  that  Professor  RoUeston  and  other  expe- 
rienced comparative  anatomists  in  our  own  country  may  be  disposed  to  form 
collections,  for  which  the  spacious  museum  at  Oxford  would  present  great 
advantages,  auxiliary  to  archajological  researches  and  the  history  of  earlier 
races  by  which  the  British  Islands  were  successively  occupied. 

The  Rev.  Harry  M.  Sc.\utii,  prebendary  of  Wells,  described  a  Roman 
kiln  for  firing  pottery  found  at  Shei)ton  Mallet,  Somersetshire,  in  November, 
18G4:.  The  site  is  not  far  distant  from  the  Foss  Way,  between  Bath  and 
llchester.  Drawings  by  Mrs.  Beckett,  showing  the  construction  of  the  kiln, 
and  the  forms  oi  \iiv\ou5  JictiUa,  found  near  the  spot,  were  sent  for  inspec- 
tion. This  curious  relic  of  the  industrial  arts  of  the  Romans  bears  much 
resemblance  in  its  arrangements  to  those  of  other  Roman  kilns  found  in  this 
country,  and  described  by  Mr.  Roach  Smith  in  his  Collectanea  Antiqua, 
vol.  vi.  pi.  xxxvii.  Sec  also  Mr.  Artis'  account  of  the  potteries  at  Castor, 
Northamptonshire,  and  Mr.  Wright's  "  Celt,  Roman,  and  Saxon,"  ch,  vii. 
p.  209.  Mr.  Scarth's  notices  of  the  kiln  lately  found  in  Somersetshire  will 
be  given  hereafter. 

A  memoir  was  then  read  by  Mr.  Edmund  Oldfield,  F.S.A.,  relating  to 
portraitures  of  Edward  IV.,  his  queen,  and  the  various  branches  of  the 
ruyal  lineage,  formerly  to  be  seen  in  the  east  window  of  the  conventual 
church  of  Little  Malvern  Priory,  Worcestershire.  Drawings  of  two  of  the 
figures,  namely,  of  Prince  Edward,  Avho  succeeded  as  Edward  V.  in  1483, 
and  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  ultimately  consort  of  Uenry  VII.,  were  amongst 
the  skilful  fac-sirailes  of  painted  glass  executed  by  the  late  ^Ir.  Winston, 
and  recently  exhibited  by  the  Institute.  These  interesting  royal  por- 
traitures, of  which  a  minute  description  has  been  reserved,  when  in  more 
perfect  condition,  by  the  Worcestershire  historian  Habingdon,  were  placed 
in  the  window  of  the  Priory  church  by  John  Alcock,  bishop  of  Worcester, 
preceptor  to  the  prince.  The  church  was  erected  by  that  prelate  in  14SI. 
We  hope  hereafter  to  give  Mr.  Oldfield 's  memoir  with  representations  of 
the  two  figures,  which  had  attracted  much  attention  during  the  late 
Exhibition.  The  fabric  and  also  the  east  window  are  in  a  deplorable  state 
of  decay  ;  some  conservative  care  and  repairs  are  urgently  required. 

^nttquittc^  mti  RTarS^  of  ^rt  ey\)iUtt^* 

By  Mr.  James  Yate.s,  F.R.S. — Metatarsus  of  the  red  deer,  with  an 
implement  made  from  a  bono  of  that  animal,  found,  in  18G2,  at  a  depth  of 
10  or  12  ft.  in  peat,  near  Walthamstow,  Essex,  with  bones  of  the  horse, 
ox,  deer,  &c.     It  is  supposed  that  the  implement  found  with  these  remains 
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may  have  been  used  in  making  and  mending  nets.  These  relics  of  an  earl}' 
period  were  sent  for  examination  by  Mr.  T.  Wetherell,  of  Highgate. 

By  Mr.  Edmckd  Watertox,  F.S.A. — The  silver  inscribed  rim  or  setting 
in  which  an  oval  gem,  probably,  had  been  mounted,  to  serve  as  a  privy  seal 
or  secrctum.  The  aperture  for  this  gem  measures  one  inch  by  rather 
more  than  half  an  inch  in  diameter  ;  the  inscription  around  the  rim  is  in 
bold   capitals,   such    as   commonly   occur  on   seals  of  the  thirteenth  and 

fourteenth  centuries,  and  reads  as  follows  : 1-  nvl  •  xe  •  me  :  teie  :  ki  : 

NE  iiE  :  CREiE  :  There  is  a  little  ring  or  loop  for  suspension  at  the  back, 
at  the  upper  part  of  the  oval  rim.  This  object,  found  in  Suffolk,  may  be 
assigned  to  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century  ;  it  was  in  the  collec- 
tion of  Mr.  Joseph  Warren  of  Ixworth,  by  whom  it  was  exhibited  in  the 
museum  formed  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Institute  at  Cambridge  in  1554. — 
Italian  signet  ring  of  silver,  with  an  heraldic  escutcheon  ;  on  the  shoulders 
are  the  initials  A.  II.  Date,  fifteenth  centur\-. — Gold  signet  ring,  found  at 
Cromer,  Norfolk  ;  the  device  is  a  heart  bearing  the  initials  T.  W.  R.  Date, 
about  1640. — Gold  signet  ring,  found  at  St.  Leonard's;  the  device  is  an 
heraldic  escutcheon. 

By  Sir  Philip  de  Grey  Egertox,  Bart.,  ^I.P. — A  book  of  choral 
services,  on  vellum,  with  illuminated  initial  letters.  The  binding  of  this 
MS.,  which  seems  to  have  been  written  by  an  Italian  scribe  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  is  formed  of  portions  of  an  old  Italian  coffer  of  cypress  wood,  of 
the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century. — Ivory  brooch,  very  delicately 
sculptured. 

By  Mr.  T.  W.  Wiielan,  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds. — The  head  of  a  pastoral 
staff,  of  ivory  ;  on  one  side  is  sculptured  the  Crucifixion,  the  Blessed  Virgin 
and  two  angels  appear  on  the  other. 

By  Mr.  Jacksox,  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  through  Mr.  "Waterton. — A 
"  globe  posy-ring"  of  gold. — Silver  heart,  in  which,  being  opened,  a  minia- 
ture portrait  of  Charles  I.  is  seen. — Small  silver  locket,  ornamented  with 
fleurs  de  lys,  and  containing  a  figure  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary. 

By  Mr.  \V.  J.  Berxuaud  Smith. — A  dagger,  probably  found  in  the 
Thames  ;  sixteenth  century  ;  forge-mark  an  S  ensigned  with  an  arched 
crown. — English  dagger,  seventeenth  century  ;  the  cross-guard  of  horn, 
silver-mounted  ;  the  blade  engraved,  and  bearing  the  initials  G.  E. — 
Spanner  for  a  wheel-lock. — Also  a  pointed  implement  of  doubtful  use;  the 
head  is  a  flat  disk,  ornamented  with  radiating  lines  and  circles  in  the 
intervals  ;  it  is  wrought  in  somewhat  similar  fashion  to  the  spanner.  This 
object  may  have  been  intended  to  prick  the  cartridge  for  a  cannon.  It 
measures  7  J  in.  in  length,  diam.  of  the  head,  1|  in. 

By  Mr.  C.  D.  Waite. — A  fine  medal  of  Michael  le  Tellier,  Chancellor  of 
France,  1677,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  statesmen  in  the  reigns  of 
Louis  XIII.  and  Louis  XIV. 

May  5,  1865. 

The  Marquis  Camdex,  K.G.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

A  memoir  by  Mr.  Fraxk  Calveut  was  read,  "  On  the  site  and  remains 
of  Cebrene  in  tlie  Troad."     Printed  in  this  volume,  p.  51. 

The  Rev.  William  Gueexwell,  of  Durham,  related  the  results  of  his 
examination  of  grave-hills  in  the  Nurth  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  His  memoir 
will  be  found  in  this  volume,  p.  95. 
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Certain  remarkable  features  in  tlio  interments  investigated  by  Mr.  Green- 
well  suggested  the  inference  that  the  practice  of  c.uinibalisni  had  existed  in 
remote  times  in  the  British  Islands.  The  expression  of  this  opinion  gave 
occasion  for  an  animated  discussion,  in  which  Professor  Westmacott,  Canon 
Rock,  Mr.  Greaves,  and  other  members  present,  took  part.  Some  very 
obscure  indications  of  such  barbarous  usages  have  doubtless  occasionally 
occurred  in  the  examination  of  early  remains.  The  late  Mr.  Rhind  related 
in  his  memoir  on  a  Pict's  House  at  Kettleburn,  eo.  Caithness,  in  this 
Journal,  vol.  x.  p.  21 G,  the  discovery  of  portions  of  a  human  skull  and  of 
bones  under  circumstances  which  had  suggested  the  notion  of  anthropo- 
phagous habits  in  North  Britain,  of  whicli  certain  indications  had  been 
previously  suspected  in  the  examination  of  a  similar  ancient  dwelling  near 
Kirkwall,  as  described  in  Barry's  History  of  Orkney.  Mr.  Sprcngel 
Greaves,  Q.C.,  intimated  his  intention  to  give  on  some  future  occasion  the 
results  of  further  inquiry  into  this  obscure  question.  The  feeling  of  all 
present  appeared  to  accord  with  that  expressed  by  our  lamented  friend 
Mr.  Rhind,  that  we  "must  not  be  hasty  in  stigmatising  a  people  with  the 
infamy  of  cannibalism  except  on  the  most  unquestionable  authority  ;  nor 
would  it  be  logical,  far  less  would  it  be  just,  to  accuse  them  of  possessing 
so  abominable  an  appetite  on  the  evidence  of  one  or  two  isolated  facts 
which  may  have  been  purely  accidental  in  their  origin."  ' 

Mr.  Walter  D.  Jekemy  communicated  some  particulars  relating  to  a 
remarkable  relic,  a  glass  salver  or  dish,  long  preserved  in  the  Library 
founded  in  1715  by  Dr.  Daniel  Williamo,  an  eminent  Presbyterian  minister, 
in  Red  Cross  Street,  Cripplegate,  and  recently  removed,  in  consequence  of 
railway  operations  in  the  City,  to  Queen's  Square,  Bloomsbury.-  The  glass 
vessel  in  question,  which  through  Mr.  Jeremy's  obliging  permission  was 
entrusted  for  exhibition,  is  a  salver  or  shallow  basin  with  a  flat  broad  rim, 
on  which  there  seem  to  have  been  some  heraldic  ornaments  in  colors,  now 
almost  effaced.  The  alleged  history  of  this  relic  is  thus  related  on  a  piece 
of  vellum  preserved  with  it : — "  This  Glass  Bason,  by  Traditio'.;,  held  the 
baptismal  Water  for  the  Christening  of  Elizabeth,  Daughter  of  King 
Henry  Vlllth.,  the  most  renowned  Protestant  Queen  of  England.  It  was 
formerly  in  the  possession  of  Simon  Smith,  Esq.,  who  had  been  Harbinger 
to  King  Charles  lid.,  James  lid.  and  K.  William  Hid. ;  and  long  after 
his  Death  the  Person  who  marry'd  his  Nephew's  Daughter,  and  who 
received  the  tradition  from  that  Family  as  undoubtedly  true,  deposited  it 
to  remain  for  ever  in  this  Library.  Anno  1745. — Donum  Domini  Anderson." 
No  further  particulars,  as  ^Ir.  Jeremy  informs  us,  arc  to  be  found  in  the 
Minuta  Book  of  the  trust  of  Dr.  Williams's  Library.  The  donor  may  have 
been  Adam  Anderson,  managing  clerk  of  the  South  Sea  House,  and  a 
leading  member  of  the  Scottish  Corporation  in  London  ;  author  of  the 
."  Historical  Deduction  of  Trade,"  first  published  in  1764;  he  died  in  17G5. 
The  Presbyterian  divine.  Dr.  James  Anderson,  D.D.,  called  familiarly 
"  Bishop  Anderson,"  was  brother  of  Adam,  and  minister  of  a  Scottish 
congregation  in  London;    he  is  well   known  as  the    author   of   "Royal 


'  Arch.  Jouru.,  vol.  x.  p.  217.  vol.  Ixx.  part  ii.  p.  615.     It  is  not  men- 

2  A  short  note  of  the  existence  of  this  tioncd  iu  Mr.  Cuuniuglmm's  Ilaudbook, 

ealver,  and   the  tradition  of  its  having  but  it  ia  noticed  by  Mr.  Timbs,  Curiosities 

been  used  at  the  baptism  of  Queen  Eliza-  of  London,  p.  iGG. 

beth,  may  be  found,  Gent.  Mag.,  ISOO, 
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Genealogies,"  1732,  and  of  tlie  "  History  of  the  House  of  Ivery."  He  died 
in  1739,  and  could  not  therefore  have  been  the  donor,  in  1745,  of  the 
object  exhibited. 

The  glass  dish  measures  13f  inches  in  diameter,  and  has  a  broad  rim 
2t  inches  wide  ;  the  height  is  2  inches.  It  is  of  plain  white  glass  of 
moderate  quality,  and  uncertain  manufacture.  Mr.  Franks  observed  that 
it  may  be  Venetian,  French,  or  even  English.  It  has  been  decorated  at 
the  back  with  varnish-colors  and  gilding  intended  to  be  seen  through  the 
glass.  There  are  no  remains  of  decoration  in  the  centre,  the  curved  sides  of 
the  hollow  of  the  dish  have  had  four  cruciform  ornaments  and  flowers  of 
four  leaves,  alternately.  The  rim  has  had  four  circular  medallions, 
enclosing  shields  now  almost  effaced  ;  on  two  of  the  shields  Mr.  Franks 
detected  red, ^  in  a  position  which  may  possibly  indicate  that  the  charge  was 
France  and  England  quarterly.  There  was  a  beaded  edging  of  gold 
around  the  rim.  The  date  of  the  dish,  in  his  opinion,  cannot  be  earlier 
than  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  to  whom  it  may  have  belonged,  although  the 
tradition  by  which  it  has  been  connected  with  her  baptism  seems  question- 
able. A  full  account  has  been  given  by  Hall  and  other  chroniclers  of  the 
sumptuous  ceremonial  in  the  church  of  the  Grey  Friars,  Greenwich, 
Sept.  10,  1533  ;  the  silver  font  was  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  church, 
and,  the  baptism  being  by  Immersion,  a  closet  with  a  fire  was  prepared  lest 
the  royal  infant  should  take  cold.  All  the  details  of  the  solemn  rite  may 
be  seen  in  Hall's  narrative  ;  the  precious  gifts  of  the  sponsors,  Cranmer,  the 
Duchess  of  Norfolk,  and  the  Marchioness  of  Dorset,  are  described.  It  is 
obvious  that  such  a  vessel  as  the  glass  dish  could  not,  as  alleged,  have  "  held 
Ihc  baptismal  water  for  the  christening."  If  used  in  the  ceremony,  it  may 
have  served  as  a  pelvis  for  washing  the  hands;  We  are  indebted  to 
Canon  Rock  for  pointing  out  its  probable  use  on  such  an  occasion.  In 
blessing  the  water  in  the  font,  he  remarked,  holy  oil  is  always  mingled  with 
it,  and,  as  the  sponsors  took  the  baptized  Infant  from  the  priest's  hands 
after  it  had  been  dipped  in  the  consecrated  water,  some  of  the  oil  might 
adhere  to  their  hands  ;  hence  it  was  ordered  "  ut  sponsores  lavent  manus 
antequam  de  ecclesia  egrediantur."^  The  large  dishes  or  chargers,  of 
latten,  frequently  decorated  with  sacred  devices,  were  probably  used  for  the 
like  purpose,  and  are  sometimes  designated  by  the  term  Taufbecken, 
baptism  basin,  in  Germany. 

Vessels  of  glass  were  very  highly  esteemed  at  the  period  to  which  the 
dish  preserved  in  Dr.  "Williams's  library  is  traditionally  ascribed.  In  the 
inventory  of  valuable  effects  of  Henry  VIII.  in  the  Palace  of  Westminster, 
in  1542,  a  list  occurs  of  "Glasses  and  sondry  other  thinges  of  erthe," 
given  in  this  Journal,  vol.  xvlll.  p.  143.  We  find  bottles  or  flagons,  ewers, 
and  layers  (lavoirs),  bowls,  standing-cups,  goblets,  cruses,  candlesticks, 
dishes,  and  various  other  articles  of  glass,  in  some  Instances  described  as 
blue,  of  jasper  color,  green,  wrought  with  diaper  work,  <tc.,  with  heraldic 
and  gilded  decorations  also,  as  on  the  specimen  exhibited  by  Mr.  Jeremy. 
Amongst  the  items  are — "  Gone  bason  and  oone  leyer  of  blewe  glassc 
partely  gilt,  the  leyer  having  the  Klnges  amies  gilt  upon  it. — Item,  nyne 
spice  plates  of  grene  and  blewe  glasse,  great  and  smale,  iij.  of  them  being 

3  Salisbury  Manual,  MS.  fifteenth  cen-  "  Presbyter,  patrinus  et  matriua  abluant 
tury,  cited  by  Canon  Rock,  and  also  the  manus  super  fontes  cum  aqua  aliqua  non 
following  rubric  in  a  French  ritual : —      de  fonte  benedicto." 
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partely  gilt."  A  glass  bowl  or  clriiiking  cup  of  Venetian  inaniifacture,  a 
fine  specimen  of  the  decorated  vessels,  produced  by  the  artificers  of  Murano, 
is  in  possession  of  Mr.  W.  P.  Elsted  of  Dover,  to  whom  it  has  descended, 
with  other  precious  family  relics,  as  having  belonged  to  good  Queen  Bess. 
By  the  will  of  John  Whitfield,  gent.,  of  Canterbury,  who  died  in  1G91,  he 
gave  to  his  son  certain  medals,  his  grandfather's  seal  ring,  *'  the  Estritch 
cup  and  Queen  Elizabeth's  glass,  which  was  his  grandfather's."  llasted, 
Hist.  Kent,  vol.  iv.  p.  427,  note. 

?(nttquitic^  anlf  miatJM  of  !Hit  e):\)ibitcts. 

By  Mr.  W.  W.  E.  Wynne,  M.P. — A  small  implement  of  bronze,  of  \m- 
known  use,  found  with  spear-heads,  a  celt,  a  gouge,  and  other  relics  of  that 
metal,  in  the  baidc  of  a  ditch  at  Ebnall  near  Oswestry,  about  1848.  It 
measures  in  length  21  inches,  breadth  1  inch,  thickness  .V  inch.  (Sec  icood- 
cut.)  One  extremity  is  blunt,  cut  oif  straight,  the  other  is  pointed,  like  the 
tang  of  an  implement  intended  to  be  afHxed  to  a  liaft  ;  it  has  been  supposed 
to  have  been  used  as  a  hammer,  or  possibly  a  weight.  Another,  of  similar 
form,  but  rather  longer  proportions,  was  found  at  the  same  time  ;  these 
relics  came  into  the  possession  of  a  medical  gentleman  at  Oswestry,  by 
whom  the  object  exhibited  was,  with  a  spear  and  celt,  presented  to  Mr. 
Wynne,  the  remainder  being  retained  as  "  playthings  for  his  children." 


By  the  lion.  W^ilbraiiam  Egerton,  M.P. — A  silver  horn,  such  as  arc 
worn  by  women  in  some  parts  of  Syria.  It  was  obtained  at  Beyrout,  in 
1856,  through  a  Druse  dragoman,  and  is  of  the  form  at  that  time  commonl}- 
in  use,  although,  as  Mr.  Egerton  was  informed,  becoming  somewhat  out  of 
fashion.  It  is  a  multangular  truncated  tube  of  thin  silver  plate,  slightly 
tapering  towards  the  top,  on  which  there  is  a  double  triangle  (the  conven- 
tional ornament  called  "  Solomon's  Seal,")  and  round  the  sides  are  fir  cones 
and  leaves  of  rude  workmanship.  Horns  are  worn  in  the  East  as  tokens 
of  rank  ;  silver  ornaments  of  this  kind,  worn  by  the  Druse  women  on 
Mount  Lebanon,  are  stated  to  be  the  distinctive  marks  of  wifehood.  The 
horn,  measuring  about  18  inches  in  length,  is  attached  to  the  head-dress, 
and  projects  from  the  forehead;  the  veil  constantly  worn  in  the  East  is 
thrown  over  it,  and  thus  kept  off  the  face. 

By  Mrs.  Short. — Small  watch,  made  by  Edward  Gilpin,  who,  as  we  are 
informed  by  Mr.  Octavius  Morgan,  was  of  London,  and  was  admitted  in 
1632  a  member  of  the  Clockmakers'  Company,  incorporated  by  charter 
from  Charles  I.  in  1631.  He  was  accordingly  one  of  the  earliest  members. 
lie  died  in  1665. 

By  the  Right  lion,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. — Personal  orna- 
ments of  gold  enameled,  and  specimens  of  jewelry  in  the  style  of  the 
cinquecento  period. 
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By  Sir  TnoMAS  E.  WixxiN-CTOy,  Bart.,  M.P. — Painting  in  oils  on 
alabaster,  representing  the  Ascension  ;  a  singular  production  of  Italian  art, 
described  as  in  the  manner  of  Bronzino. 

By  Mr.  Octavics  Morgan,  M.P. — Two  state  chamberlains'  keys  of  some 
German  principality  ;  one  of  them  of  steel  chased,  the  other  of  gilt  metal. 
Date,  late  in  seventeenth  century.  The  initials  are  J.  T.  ensigned  with  a 
princely  cap  or  coronet.  Both  keys  are  similar  in  size,  form,  and  decora- 
tion, and  neither  of  them  seems  to  have  been  used. — Official  master  ke}', 
with  a  flat  circular  bow,  or  handle,  sliding  along  the  stem,  which  has  a  bit 
at  each  of  its  ends,  thus  forming  two  keys,  to  each  of  which  the  bow  serves 
as  a  handle.  It  is  of  perforated  work  in  brass,  and  displays,  on  one  side, 
the  Imperial  Eagle,  on  the  other,  the  arms  of  the  city  of  Xuremberg. 
Date,  seventeenth  century. — Miniature  portrait  of  Seifried  Pfinzing  von 
Henfenfeld,  modeled  in  wax;  1596.  The  family  was  of  distinction  in 
I^urembei'g  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  art  of  modeling  in  wa.x  was  much 
practised  in  that  city,  and  was  brought  to  great  perfection  early  in  the 
following  century  by  an  artist  named  Anna  Maria  Pfriinder  ;  this  specimen, 
however,  shows  that  it  had  attained  excellence  at  an  earlier  period. — 
Miniature  portrait  of  Alice,  Lady  Lisle,  beheaded,  in  1685,  amongst  the 
victims  of  Jeffrey's  bloody  assize  after  the  discomfiture  of  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth.  No  other  portrait  of  this  ill-fated  lady  is  known. — Miniature 
in  oil  of  Charles  II.,  by  Sir  Peter  Lely,  signed  with  the  painter's  monogram. 
— Miniature  of  James  II.,  in  body-colors  on  card  ;  the  artist  is  unknown. 

By  Mr.  W.  J.  Berxiiard  Smith. — Pole-axe,  carried  by  officers  of 
infantry  in  the  leigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  a  weapon  of  ■which 
examples  are  uncommon.  It  has  an  axe-blade,  with  a  curved  spike  at  the 
back.  The  haft  is  of  iron  covered  with  leather,  hollow,  and  containing  a 
four-sided  blade,  or  "  tuck,"  which  may  be  projected  through  an  aperture 
at  the  top  of  the  haft,  closed  by  a  little  hinged  covering,  and  fixed  by 
means  of  a  spring-stud,  thus  doubling  the  length  of  the  weapon  Avhen  used 
against  cavalry.  In  the  Goodrich  Court  Armory  there  is  a  specimen  temp, 
Eliz.,  and  another  temp.  James  I.  Skeltorr,  vol.  ii.  pi.  91,  figs.  12,  13. 
It  seems  to  be  a  variety  of  the  "  Swedish  feather." — Martel  or  horseman's 
hammer,  plain,  with  a  square  wooden  haft  strengthened  with  a  steel  plate 
on  each  of  its  sides,  and  furnished  with  a  short  hook  for  suspension  to  the 
saddle-bow.  It  is  German,  or  possibly  Italian  ;  date,  late  sixteenth  century. 
Compare  Skelton's  Illustr.  Goodrich  Court  Armory,  vol.  ii.  pi.  91. 

By  Mr.  Robert  Fergcsox. — Two  small  fictile  vessels,  stated  to  have 
been  found  in  the  Thames  ;  one  of  them  is  of  black  glazed  ware  coarsely 
painted  with  white  flowers  ;  the  other  of  red  ware  ornamented  with  lines  of 
green  and  white  beads  ;  height  of  each  3h  inches. — Bronze  dagger,  specimen 
of  numerous  fictitious  castings  lately  off'ered  for  sale  by  the  laborers  engaged 
in  works  near  the  Thames  ;  the  handle  is  in  the  form  of  a  snake,  not  in- 
elegantly twined  ;  on  the  blade  is  inscribed — viDUOS  c.  Length  9.^,  inches. 
In  other  objects  of  the  same  class  the  handle  represents  an  armed  warrior,  • 
a  naked  feniale  holding  a  flower  to  her  bosom,  <fcc.  It  is  desirable  to 
invite  attention  to  the  varied  deceptive  objects  of  this  description,  in  which 
considerable  traffic  is  now  carried  on  in  the  City  ;  these  forgeries  are  also 
sometimes  taken  to  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  where  any  works  or  excava- 
tions may  be  in  progress. 

By  the  Rev.    II.   M.  Scarth. — A  diminutive  spoon,  probably  of  pewter, 
and  a  small  brass  cup-shaped  object,  supposed  to  be  one  of  a  set  of  weights 
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fitting  one  into  another  as  a  '•  nest."  The  wciglit  is  nearly  1  oz. 
Those  relics  had  hcen  lately  found  in  a  garden  at  Widcombe,  a  suburb  of 
Bath  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  Avon. 

By  ^Iv.  AV.  Warwick  King, — Sepulchral  brass  of  a  priest  in  the 
cucharistic  vestments,  holding  a  chalice  with  the  host  in  his  left  hand  ; 
the  right  is  raised  in  the  gesture  of  benediction.  From  a  church  in 
Buckinghamshire.  Exhibited  by  permission  of  the  Kev.  F.  G.  Lee.  Date, 
about  1520. — "Palimpsest"  brass,  from  Cheaui  Church,  Surrey;  the 
obverse  represents  the  Iluly  Trinity  ;  the  Supreme  Being  is  seen  enthroned, 
holding  the  crucifix,  the  Dove  is  over  the  Saviour's  head.  On  the  reverse 
is  part  of  an  earlier  memorial,  the  design  being  a  heart,  inscribed — Jhc  est 
Amor  meus — held  between  two  hands,  and  on  a  scroll — libera  me  due  de 
morte  ....  In  the  background  above  are  the  words — Jim  M'cy.  This 
plate  is  affixed  to  the  south  wall  of  Fromond's  chancel,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  clmreh,  being  part  of  a  memorial  with  brasses  of  Thomas  Fromond, 
Esq.,  who  died  1542,  his  wife,  six  sons,  and  four  daughters.  The 
inscription  is  given  by  Aubrey,  Hist.  Surrey,  vol.  ii.  p.  120  ;  Manning,  vol. 
ii.  p.  47G  ;  the  representation  of  the  Holy  Trinity  being  noticed  by  the 
former  as  "  a  Crucifix  ;  "  see  also  Mr.  Haines'  Monum.  Brasses,  vol.  ii. 
p.  199. 

By  his  Excellency  the  Marquis  d'Azeglio. — An  heraldic  drawing  on 
parchment,  displaying  35  escutcheons  of  arms  of  various  families  and 
countries,  English,  French,  Castilian,  Austrian,  &c.,  possibly  a  series  of 
precedents  of  armorial  design.     Bate,  sixteenth  century. 

By  Mr.  Walter  II.  Tregellas. — A  singular  hexagonal  vessel  of  coarse 
green-glazed  earthenware,  belonging  to  Mr.  B.  W.  Glover,  by  whom  it  was 
recently  obtained  in  Paris.  It  is  a  kind  of  strainer,  the  bottom  and  sides 
being  perforated  in  every  part ;  in  the  centre  is  a  medallion,  with  the  mono- 
gram IHS.  surmounted  by  a  cross,  and  underneath  it  a  heart  pierced  with 
three  nails,  with  the  initials  C.  S. ;  around  are  several  other  medallions  of 
smaller  size.  It  measures  about  12  inches  in  diameter,  and  3  inches  in 
height.  Canon  Rock  is  of  opinion  that  this  singular  vessel,  being  marked 
with  sacred  emblems,  may  have  served  some  ecclesiastical  purpose,  possibly 
for  draining  the  water  from  certain  cloths,  or  mundatoria,  after  being 
used  for  sacred  purposes. 

By  Mr.  S.  DoDD. — A  small  MS.  of  the  "Registrum  Brcvium,"  in  the 
handwriting  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

I-MrRESSiONS  OF  Seals. — By  Mr.  "EdmUxND  Watertox,  F.S.A. — Impres- 
sion of  a  seal  of  circular  form,  diam,  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  ;  the  device 
is  a  lion  in  conflict  with  a  wyvern  ;  the  tail  terminates  in  a  head  that  bites 
the  lion's  hind  leg.  Legend, — *  leo  .  pvxgxat  .  cvm  .  dracoxe  .  Date, 
13th  century.  This  specimen  has  been  lately  added  to  Mr.  "Waterton's 
collection.  A  seal  identical  in  design  and  size  was  used  by  Thomas  de 
Ingaldesthorpe,  t  Ilenr.  Ill,,  and  is  figured  by  the  Rev.  G.  II.  Dashwood, 
amongst  seals  from  the  muniments  of  yir  Thomas  Hare,  Bart.,  pi.  iv.  fig.  7, 
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AN^^UAL  LONDON   MEETING. 
Tuesday,  May  16,  1865. 

The  customary  Annual  Meeting  to  receive  the  Report  of  the  Auditors  of 
the  previous  year,  with  the  statement  of  Ileceipts  and  Expenditure  during 
that  period,  took  place  at  the  apartments  of  the  Institute  in  BurUngton 
Gardens  on  Tuesday,  May  16.  In  the  ahsence  of  the  President  the 
Chair  was  taken  hy  Charles  Sprengel  Greaves,  Esq.,  Q.C. 

The  Balance-sheet,  duly  signed  by  the  Auditors  for  the  year  1864,  was 
submitted  to  the  Meeting,  and  unanimously  approved.  The  abstract  of 
Cash  Accounts  for  that  year  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Journal. 

After  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  proposed  by  the  Piev.  Gregory 
Rhodes  and  John  Ilenderson,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  the  Meeting  adjourned. 

June  2,  1865. 

Sir  John'  P.  Boileau,  Bart.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

A  communication  was  read,  relating  to  the  recent  formation  of  a  "  Bri- 
tish Archaeological  Society"  at  Rome,  in  great  degree  after  the  precedent 
of  the  Archaeological  Institute.  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide  has  consented 
to  become  President  of  the  Society,  formed  (jhiefly  through  the  suggestion 
and  impulse  given  to  the  undertaking  by  himself  and  a  few  members  of 
the  Institute  residing  at  Rome  during  the  last  winter,  who  had  been 
impressed  with  the  feeling  that  a  rich  field  of  -mediaeval,  not  less  than  of 
classical,  archaeology  still  there  remains  to  be  worked  out.  An  active  part 
in  the  establishment  of  the  Society  has  been  taken  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker, 
who  had  devoted  special  attention  to  some  early  ecclesiological  remains  at 
Rome,  hitherto  imperfectly  explored  ;  by  Mr.  C.  D.  Fortnum  also,  a  zealous 
auxiliary  in  the  purposes  of  the  Institute  ;  by  Mr.  Odo  Russell  ;  by  Mr.  Se- 
vern, H.  B.  M.'s  Consul  ;  by  the  Bishop  of  Brechin  ;  and  by  other  persons 
conversant  with  mediaeval  art  and  archaeology. 

The  Very  Rev.  Canon  Rock  offered  some  remarks  on  the  announcement 
made  by  Mr.  Purnell,  expressing  his  opinion  that  the  institution  of  such 
a  Society  in  the  Eternal  City  could  not  fail  to  be  productive  of  beneficial 
results,  especially  in  regard  to  the  early  ecclesiological  and  mediaeval  monu- 
ments, which  had  been  comparatively  neglected,  owing  to  the  more  gene- 
rally appreciated  attractions  of  the  vestiges  of  pagan  antiquity. 

The  Marquess  Camdex,  K.G.,  stated  that  the  following  request  had 
been  officially  conveyed  to  him,  in  connection  with  the  arrangements  for 
the  pi'oposed  Universal  Exhibition  at  Paris  iu  the  ensuing  year.  The 
noble  President  expressed  his  readiness  to  co-operate  on  any  occasion 
whereby  the  interests  of  archaeological  science  and  the  purposes  of  the 
Institute  might  bo  promoted. 

"  31st  May,  1865, 
"  My  Lord, — 
"  In  accordance  with  a  resolution  which  was  passed  at  a  meeting  of 
H.  M.'s  Commissioners  for  the  Paris  Universal  Exhibition  of  1866,  held 
on  the  27th  instant,  under  the  Presidency  of  11.  R.  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
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when    it  was  notified  to  tliciii  tliat  ohjocts  of  ancient  art  and  antiquities 
would  be  represented  at  Paris,  I  am  directed  to  express  a  li(»pc  that  yon 
will  allow  your  name  to  be  added  to  the  Commission,  as   President  of  the 
Arclia?ological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
"  1  have  the  honor  to  bo 

"  Your  Lordship's  obedient  servant, 

(t>ifjncd)         "  IIknuy  Cole, 

"  Secretary. 
"  The  Most  Hon.  the  Marquess  Camdev,  K.G." 

Mr.  A.  Beresford  Hope  offered  some  observations  on  the  objects  and 
functions  of  the  proposed  Commission  from  this  country  to  the  Universal 
Exhibition.  He  stated  that,  as  President  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Bri- 
tish Architects,  he  had  likewise  been  invited  to  participate,  and  he 
expressed  how  highly  he  should  feel  honored  in  being  associated  with  the 
noble  Marquess  on  the  occasion. 

Mr.  C.  Sprengel  Greaves,  Q.C,  read  a  memoir  on  a  remarkable 
Greek  inscription,  of  which  he  had  received  a  fac-simile  from  Mr.  Frank 
Calvert,  by  whom  it  had  been  discovered  in  a  mosque  ;  originally,  how- 
ever, it  was  at  the  town  of  Sestos,  on  the  Hellespont.  It  consists  of  106 
lines,  Avholly  in  capitals,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  there  are  no  divisions 
between  the  words.  The  inscription  is  cut  on  a  slab  of  white  marble, 
5  ft.  long,  and  2  ft.  Avide  ;  it  is  in  fair  preservation,  two  lines  only  at 
the  beginning  and  a  few  words  or  letters  in  other  parts  being  damaged. 
Mr.  Greaves  stated,  that  the  inscription  contains  a  decree  of  the  Senate 
and  people  of  Sestos  in  honor  of  Menas,  son  of  Menes.  This  decree  was 
proposed  by  Menander,  son  of  Appollas.  The  inscription  contained  a 
prolix  enumeration  of  the  meritorious  actions  of  Menas.  It  stated  that 
from  the  dawn  of  his  youth  he  deemed  it  honorable  to  render  service  to 
his  country  ;  spared  no  expense,  and  avoided  neither  danger  nor  suffering, 
but  thought  everything  secondary  to  the  love  of  his  country  ;  that  he 
performed  many  embassies  to  the  kings,  probably  the  Attali,  kings  ol 
Pergamos  ;  transacted  business  with  Strato,  commander  of  the  Cher- 
sonese and  Thrace  ;  that,  after  the  death  of  the  kings,  when  the  city  was 
in  danger  through  the  Thracians  and  other  circumstances,  he  persevered 
in  the  best  and  most  honorable  actions  for  his  country  ;  undertook  embas- 
sies to  the  commanders  sent  by  the  Romans  into  Asia,  and  effected  what 
was  serviceable  to  his  country.  He  was  chosen  priest  of  King  Attalus, 
and  well  discharged  the  duties  of  the  office,  paying  attention  not  oidy  to 
the  citizens,  but  also  to  the  strangers  ;  being  chosen  Gymnasiarch,  he 
provided  admirably  for  the  good  order  of  the  Epheboi  and  youths,  and 
other  matters  of  the  Gymnasium  ;  furnished  the  bath  and  the  temple  of 
Mercury,  and  probably  that  of  Ilercidcs,  and  dedicated  a  statue  of  white 
marble.  In  return  for  these  things,  the  Demos  considered  him  worthy  of 
a  vote  of  praise  ;  the  Epheboi  and  the  youths  crowned  him,  and  he  bore 
the  expense  himself.  The  Demos  determined  to  use  its  own  brass  money 
marked  with  the  emblem  of  the  city,  and  Menas  bestowed  the  necessary 
care  upon  it.  Being  again  elected  Gymnasiarch,  he  sustained  the  office 
in  troublous  times,  when  many  were  afflicted  by  the  incursions  of  the 
Thracians  and  the  wars,  in  which  everything  was  carried  away  from  the 
pastures,  and  the  arable  land  remained  unsown,  whereby  the  Demos  in 
general,  and  each  citizen,  were  brought  into  distress  ;  that  Menas  sacn- 
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ficed  to  Mercury  and  Hercules  on  behalf  of  the  Demos  and  the  youths, 
celebrated  games,  and  invited  not  only  tlie  citizens  but  strangers  to  the 
sacred  feasts.  He  dealt  benevolently  with  all  that  attended  public  teach- 
ing, wishing  to  acquire  glory  for  his  country  through  those  who  were 
instructed  ;  and  that  he  took  care  of  the  education  of  the  Epheboi  and  the 
youths  ;  he  celebrated  games  in  honor  of  Mercury  and  Hercules  in  the 
month  HyperberetjBUS,  giving,  as  prizes,  splendid  arms  on  which  the 
names  of  the  victors  were  engraved  ;  he  also  gave  prizes  for  good  order, 
energetic  action,  and  a  good  habit  of  body  ;  that  the  Demos  might  appear, 
therefore,  to  honor  good  and  worthy  men,  and  to  approve  of  those  who 
from  their  youth  had  been  zealous  for  the  common  weal ;  and  that  others 
might  be  induced  to  emulation,  it  was  decreed  by  the  Senate  and  the 
Demos  that  Menas  be  praised  on  account  of  the  things  aforesaid,  and  for 
the  good  will  which  he  continued  to  entertain  towards  the  Demos  ;  that  it 
be  granted  to  him  to  dedicate  arms  bearing  inscriptions  ;  and  that  he  be 
crowned  by  the  Epheboi  and  the  youths,  and  also  by  the  whole  Demos  in 
the  Assembly,  with  a  golden  crown,  the  herald  making  proclamation  :  — 
"  The  Demos  crowns  Menas,  who  has  twice  honorably  and  magnificently 
discharged  the  duties  of  Gymnasiarch,  on  account  of  his  virtue  and  good- 
will towards  itself."  And  it  is  decreed  that  a  bronze  statue  of  him  be 
erected  in  the  Gymnasium,  on  which  shall  be  inscribed  : — "  The  Demos 
and  the  youths  crown  Menas,  vrho  has  twice  honorably  discharged  the 
duties  of  Gymnasiareh,  and  been  good  towards  the  Demos."  Also  it  was 
decreed,  that  he  and  his  decendants  be  called  to  precedence  in  every 
game  which  the  Demos  celebrates  ;  and  that  the  Agonothet  for  each  year 
make  proclamation  of  the  crowning.  And  since  Menas,  on  account  of  the 
existing  pressure  on  the  public,  wishes  to  gratify  the  city  even  in  this, 
and  undertakes  the  expense  of  the  statue,  let  as  handsome  a  statue  as 
possible  be  provided,  and  let  this  vote  be  inscribed  on  a  j)illar  of  white 
marble  placed  in  the  Gymnasium, 

Such,  Mr.  Greaves  observed,  is  an  imperfect  outline  of  this  inscrip- 
tion. As  to  its  date,  Mr,  Greswell,  the  highest  authority  on  such  a 
subject,  had  fixed  it  between  b,c.  133  and  B.C.  126,  for  the  following 
reasons  :  — The  inscription  mentions  King  Attains  and  the  deaths  of  the 
Kings,  and  a  time  of  great  confusion  and  distress  after  their  deaths,  in 
the  course  of  which  Roman  commanders  had  been  sent  into  Asia.  There 
were  three  Kings  of  Pergamos  of  the  name  of  Attains.  The  second  died 
B.C.  138,  and  the  third  B.C.  133  ;  he  bequeathed  his  dominions  to  the 
Roman  people  ;  but  Aristonicus,  claimant  by  right  of  succession,  main- 
tained a  contest  for  them  for  six  years  with  the  Romans.  The  war  began 
B.C.  132  or  131,  when  L.  Crassus  was  sent  against  Aristonicus  ;  and 
the  triumph  over  him  by  M.  Aquilius  was  on  November  20,  B.C.  126. 
Fi'om  this  time  the  dominions  of  the  Kings  of  Pergamos  were  called 
Proconsular  Asia,  and  in  any  contemporary  Greek  decree  its  commander 
would  bo  called  'AvBuwaros.  Therefore,  the  date  of  this  inscription  seems 
to  be  between  u.c,  133  and  B.C.  126.  About  an  inch  of  the  first  line  of  the 
inscription  is  wanting,  and  the  first  letters  now  to  be  seen  are  ,  .  cor,  Greek 
inscriptions  commonly  begin  with  mention  of  the  chief  officer  in  tlie  State 
at  the  time  ;  and  probably  this  inscription  began  £(/>'  ^pews-,  like  two 
similar  decrees  of  the  Amphictyons  mentioned  in  the  oration  of  Demos- 
thenes de  Corona;  if  so,  probably  the  beginning  was: — "  When  Glaucias 
was  the  Priest  of  the  Cillajau  Apollo,"     In  the  Macedo-Hellenic  Calendar, 
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Hypcvberctscus  was  the  last  month,  ami  tlic  only  month  wliich  began 
with  vK  ;  consequently  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  that  is  the  month 
mentioned,  especially  as  there  is  an  inscription  from  I'orgamos  in  the 
"Corpus  Inscr.,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  8-4G,  which  has  that  month  in  the  second 
line.  The  form  of  the  decree  accords  with  that  of  others,  several  of 
which  are  cited  by  Demosthenes  in  his  Oration  dc  Corona,  and  espe- 
cially one  for  crowning  Demosthenes  himself;  but  that  decree  is  not  a 
sixth  of  the  length  of  the  inscription  found  by  Mr.  Calvert  ;  in  substance, 
as  regards  the  crowning  with  a  golden  crown,  they  are  very  similar.  In 
the  decree  at  Scstos  the  (caAor  Kdl  ayaOos  occurs  repeatedly  in  various 
forms  ;  in  that  on  Demosthenes,  the  KciXoKayadla — the  concentration  of  all 
that  is  honorable  and  good — is  a  primary  cause  of  the  vote.  With  regard 
to  the  games  mentioned,  we  have  races,  SmSpo/xni,  and  the  long  race, 
fiaKpos  Bpofios;  the  casting  of  spears,  (iKovTia-fjLos,  and  the  shooting  of  arrows, 
TO^fla  ;  and  we  have  also  SLaKuvnarjos  and  SiaTo^fla,  the  former  of  which 
seems  to  denote  the  casting  a  spear  through  something,  possibly  a  rin"-, 
and  the  latter  may  refer  to  a  similar  performance  with  arrows. 

Mr.  Greaves  has  consented  to  edit  the  important  iuscription,  of  which 
through  his  kindness  wc  are  enabled  to  give  the  foregoing  abstract,  for 
the  Royal  Society  of  Literature. 

Mv.  Joseph  Wilkinson  gave  an  account  of  the  discover}',  during  the 
previous  month,  of  a  Roman  coffin  of  stone  at  Sa.xou  Road,  Old  Ford, 
near  Bow,  in  a  piece  of  old  meadow  land  adjoining  to  the  station  on  the 
Great  Eastern  line,  and  now,broken  up  for  building  purposes.  It  lay  on 
the  gravel  at  a  depth  of  only  30  in.  ;  the  cavity  measures  6  ft.  in  length, 
18  in.  in  width  at  the  head,  16  in.  at  the  feet,  and  12  in.  in  depth  ;  the 
thickness  of  the  stone  is  4  in. ;  the  lid,  which  projected  over  the  sides  of  the 
coffin,  is  slightly  coped.  The  interment  lay  east  and  west,  with  the  feet 
to  the  west  ;  it  was  found  about  150  j-ds.  south  of  the  Roman  Road  from 
London  towards  Essex,  by  the  ford  of  the  River  Lea.  Pottery,  a  few 
coins,  and  some  other  relics,  were  disinterred  near  the  spot.  Roman 
vestiges  have  been  found  frequently  near  the  ancient  line  of  way  at  Bow. 
A  stone  coffin,  similar  in  fashion  to  that  described  by  Mr.  .Wilkinson, 
and  formed  of  a  single  block  of  oolite,  was  brought  to  light  in  1856, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  south  of  the  Roman  Road  ;  the  cover  Avas 
slightly  coped.  The  skeleton  was  perfect,  the  arms  crossed  on  the 
breast  ;  the  coffin  lay  cast  and  west.  A  vase,  containing,  as  supposed, 
the  bones  of  an  infant,  an  ampulla,  and  a  patera  of  rod  ware,  were  also 
foimd.  See  the  account  given  by  Jlr.  B.  II.  Cowper,  Traiis.  Lond.  and 
Middlesex  Arch.  Soc,  vol.  i.  p.  192. 

Brigadier-General  Lefroy,  R.A.,  read  a  memoir  on  tlic  excavations,  in 
August  last,  of  a  circular  subterranean  chamber  in  the  Torwood,  Stir- 
lingshire, on  the  estates  of  Lieut. -Col.  Dundas  of  Fingask,  about  three 
miles  north  of  the  Wall  of  Antoninus.  The  site  is  a  mound  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  a  range  of  hills  commanding  a  very  extensive  view  ;  here  a 
rudely-formed  opening  in  the  surface  had  long  been  noticed,  concealed 
amongst  luxuriant  heather  and  large  stones.  A  flight  of  stairs  was  dis- 
covered, leading  to  a  cavity  within  the  hillock  ;  and,  on  further  explora- 
tion being  made  from  the  top  of  the  mound,  an  internal  chamber,  106  ft. 
in  circumference,  was  cleared  out,  with  a  small  gateway  and  passage  of 
descent  to  the  lower  ground.  The  floor  is  tlie  natural  rock  ;  the  walls 
rise  about  8  ft.  to  11  ft.     This  curiou3  structure  had  been  formed  of  mas- 
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sive  Lloclis  of  sandstone,  and  the  chamber  had  doubtless  been  rudely 
vaulted  by  stones  "  stepped  over,"  forming  a  roof,  beehive-fashion,  which 
had  fallen  in,  encumbering  the  chamber  with  the  debris.  Amongst  the 
wreck  within  were  found  three  stones  with  incised  circular  markings, 
similar  to  those  lately  noticed  on  rocks  in  Northumberland  and  Scotland. 
The  interior  height  of  this  remarkable  stronghold  may  have  been  about 
40  ft.  A  few  bones  were  collected,  a  pair  of  querns,  single  quern- 
stones,  broken  pottery,  perforated  balls  of  clay,  a  hone,  &.c.  General 
Lefroy  exhibited  plans,  and  several  spirited  drawings  by  Col.  Dundas, 
by  whom  au  account  of  the  discovery  was  communicated  to  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland  in  March  last. 

Sir  J,  CL.4RKE  Jervoise,  Bart.,  adverting  to  the  vestiges  in  Hampshire, 
to  which,  on  a  former  occasion,  he  had  invited  attention,  and  especially 
to  the  white  calcined  flints  locally  called  "milk-stones,"  on  his  property, 
near  the  ancient  forest  of  Bere,  observed  that  the  recently  published  work 
by  Mr.  Tyler  on  the  Early  History  of  Mankind  had  confirmed  his  suppo- 
sition of  the  possible  connection  of  those  relics  M^ith  some  primitive  mode 
of  cooking.  Mr.  Tyler  has  designated  an  early  pre-historic  age  the 
"  Stone-boiling  Period,"  when,  as  it  is  supposed,  heated  stones  were  used 
for  certain  culinary  purposes,  before  vessels  were  formed  suited  for  boiling 
by  the  ordinary  exposure  to  fire.  Sir  Jervoise  remarked  that  the  flint  celt 
which  he  had  found  in  one  of  the  heaps  of  "milk-stone  "  might  in  some 
degree  indicate  their  date  ;  and  he  wished  to  recall  the  attention  of  the 
Institute  to  these  remarkable  vestiges  of  an  early  race. 

In  regard  to  the  cracked  surface  of  the  calcined  flints  found  near  the 
Forest  of  Bere,  Mr.  Octavius  MoRGAX.ofi'ered  some  observations  on  the 
process  by  which  crackled  porcelain  is  produced  in  China  ;  he  believed 
that  the  state  of  the  "milk-stone"  had  been  caused  by  some  similar 
action  of  fire,  and  by  quenching  the  heated  stones  in  water. 


Antiquities  anlf  'SUSatkS  of  Qrt  CJylbtittcif. 

B}'  the  Rev.  Greville  J.  Chester. — A  gold  ring,  long  in  possession  of 
an  old  Scotch  Jacobite  family,  having  on  the  outside  a  miniature  portrait 
of  King  George,  whilst  within  there  were  two  portraits,  of  which  one  only 
remains;  these  lepresented,  it  is  believed,  the  Chevalier  and  his  consort. — 
Two  Hebrew  MSS.,  obtained  at  Algiers  and  Tunis,  one  of  them  being  the 
Song  of  Moses,  the  other  the  Book  of  Esther  ;  date,  fourteenth  century. — 
Collection  of  Kabyle  charms  and  ornaments  in  silver  and  white  metal, 
worn  by  the  Berbers  of  North  Africa,  in  the  territory  of  Algiers. 

By  Sir  J.  Clarke  Jervoise,  Bart.,  M.P. — Gold  ring,  found  during  the 
previous  month  in  a  garden  at  Treadwhat,  near  Idsworth,  Hants.  The  hoop 
is  enriched  with  small  enameled  ornaments,  flowers  and  red  hearts  alter- 
nately, imitations  of  small  pearls  and  emeralds,  <fec.  Within  the  hoop  is 
engraved  the  following  posy  :  "  If  loue  can  merit  i  shall  inherrit."  It  is  a 
lady's  ring,  and  of  very  small  dimensions  ;  the  enamel  delicately  executed, 
and  in  good  preservation.  Three  years  ago,  some  coins  of  James  I.  and 
Charles  I.  were  found  near  the  same  place. — A  valuable  pedigree  of  the 
Lee  Warner  family,  which  came  into  the  possession  cf  Sir  Jervoise  from 
his  grandmother,  only  daughter  and  heiress  of  Robert  Warner,  Esq.,  of 
Bedhamjvton,  Hants. 
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By  Mr.  Asiiuu.st  Majlndie. — Contemporary  portrait  of  Charles  I.,  on 
panel,  from  lledini;]iam  Cabtle,  E.ssex. 

By  the  Hon.  U.  Fllki:  Gkkvilli;,  through  ^Ir.  B.  Williams. — Grant  by 
Henry  YUI.  of  "  Slebychc,"  or  Slcbcch,  Till,  now  culled  Milford,  in  I'em- 
brokeshirc,  with  other  estates  in  that  county  which  had  belonged  to  the 
Preceptory  of  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  This  document  is  dated 
June  26,  154G.  Tlic  manor  of  "Slovik"  was  granted  in  tliat  year,  38 
Hen.  VIII.,  to  Roger  Barlow,  the  spirited  naval  adventurer. 


^rdjacological  lutclUcjcnce* 

The  third  edition  of  the  "  Roman  Wall,"  enriched  by  the  researches  of 
the  last  ten  years,  is  announced  for  immediate  publication.  Many  readers 
of  this  Journal  may  have  enjoyed  the  gratification  of  a  pilgrimage,  "  per 
lincam  Valli,"  in  the  company  of  the  talented  author  of  this  important  con- 
tribution to  the  history  of  Roman  occupation  in  Britain  ;  many  more, 
doubtless,  have  appreciated  his  graphic  descriptions  and  his  indefatigable 
research.  In  the  forthcoming  edition  Dr.  Bruce  will  be  enabled  to  embody 
the  results  of  the  surveys  carried  out  by  Mr.  MacLauchlan  by  direction  of 
the  late  lamented  Duke  of  Northumberland.  Numerous  fresh  facts  have 
also  been  revealed  by  excavations,  the  most  recent  discovery  being  the  dis- 
interment of  a  portion  of  the  Wall  in  Newcastle,  where  the  line  had  been 
extremely  obscure.  Through  the  liberality  of  the  Duke,  of  Mr.  Clayton, 
and  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  au  extensive  series  of  engravings  has  been 
prepared  for  a  work  which  is  intended  to  include  the  inscribed  stones  and  the 
principal  sculptures  found  in  the  north  of  England  ;  from  this  valuable 
store  Dr.  Bruce  has  been  permitted  to  select,  for  the  third  edition  of  his 
work,  such  illustrations  as  are  most  desirable  ;  numerous  relics  of  interest, 
coins,  vases,  ornaments,  etc.,  have  also  been  engraved  for  the  forthcoming 
volume.  The  edition  will  consist  of  500  copies  in  quarto,  price,  to  sub- 
scribers, three  guineas,  and  fifty  copies  in  folio,  ranging  with  Ilorsley's 
Britannia  Romana  ;  for  these  last  special  application  must  be  addressed  to 
the  author,  the  Rev.  J.  Collingwood  Bruce,  LL.D.  Subscribers'  names 
are  also  received  for  the  quarto  copies  by  the  publisher,  Mr.  Andrew  Rcid, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Mr.  Engelhardt,  late  director  of  the  Museum  of  Antiquities  at  Flcnsborg, 
announces  (by  subscription 24s.)  an  elaborately  illustrated  volume,  "Denmark 
in  the  Early  Iron  Age,"  comprising  recent  discoveries  in  the  peat-mosses 
of  Slesvig.  Subscribers'  names  are  received  by  Messrs.  Williams  and 
Norgate,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  from  whom  the  prospectus  of 
this  highly  interesting  work  may  be  obtained. 

Mr.  John  Maclean,  F.S.A.,  announces  a  Parochial  History  of  the 
Deanery  of  Trigg  Minor,  in  Cornwall,  a  district  in  which  are  situated  some 
of  the  most  important  vestiges  of  antiquity  that  are  to  be  found  in  the 
county.  The  work  will  comprise  the  history  of  nineteen  parishes,  including 
Bodmin,  Blisland,  Egloshaile,  St.  Kew,  Michaelstow,  Tiutagel,  with  other 
places  in  which  there  exist  remarkable  remains  of  the  prehistoric  period, 
and  also  architectural  examples  of  interest.  For  the  convenience  of  sub- 
scribers the  history  of  each  parish  will  be  delivered  separately,  if  desired. 
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The  author  proposes  to  trace  the  descent  of  manors,  and  to  give  pedigrees 
of  the  families  through  which  they  have  passed  ;  the  volume  will  be  accom- 
panied hy  ground-plans  of  churches  and  castles,  with  other  illustrations. 
The  parish  of  Blisland  (price  to  subscribers,  7s.)  is  nearly  ready  ;  the  other 
portions  will  ap])ear  as  soon  as  a  sufficient  number  of  subscribers  shall  have 
been  obtained.     Messrs.  Nichols,  25,  Parliament  Street,  are  the  publishers. 

To  those  of  our  readers  who  take  interest  in  Sepulchral  Memorials  and 
the  Engraved  Brasses  or  stone  Slabs  of  the  ^liddle  Ages,  the  announce- 
ment of  a  work  now  in  course  of  publication  in  Belgium  may  be  acceptable. 
M.  Emile  Schoorman,  secretary  of  the  "  Comite  Central  de  publication  des 
Inscriptions  Funeraires  de  la  Flandre  Orieutale,"  has  undertaken  the 
selection  of  an  extensive  series  of  examples.  The  work,  of  which 
40  livraisons  have  appeared,  is  in  4to,  with  lithographic  illustrations,  the 
price  of  each  number  being  2  francs.  From  six  to  ten  numbers  are  issued 
in  a  year,  under  direction  of  the  committee  specially  formed  at  Ghent  for 
the  purpose. 

The  second  series  of  ihe  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Scottish  Seals,  by 
Mr.  Ileni-y  Laing,  is  in  the  press,  and  will  speedily  be  delivered  to  the 
subscribers.  The  value  of  Mr.  Laing's  first  volume,  published  in  1851,  and 
the  accuracy  of  the  numerous  illustrations  by  which  it  is  accompanied,  ai'e 
known  to  all  who  take  interest  in  Mediaeval  Sphragistic  Art.  No  work  on 
an  equally  comprehensive  plan  had  at  that  time  been  undertaken,  so  far  as 
we  are  aware,  in  any  country.  More  recently,  however,  the  complete 
descriptive  Inventory  of  Seals  preserved  in  the  great  depository  of  Public 
Records  at  Paris,  the  interesting  "  Sigillographie  de  la  Ville  de  Saiut- 
Omer  "  by  Messrs,  Hermand  and  Deschamps  de  Pas,  and  the  valuable 
memoirs  on  Swiss  seals  which  have  appeared  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Ziirich,  with  some  other  publications  of  a  like 
description,  have  shown  the  increasing  appreciation  of  these  relics  of 
mediseval  art.  Since  the  completion  of  Mr.  Laing's  first  series,  he  has 
been  indefatigable  in  collecting  fresh  materials,  and  his  friends  have  lost  no 
opportunity  of  aiding  his  inquiries;  amongst  .fresh  sources  of  important 
information,  Mr.  Laing  has  been  liberally  permitted  by  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Durham  to  have  access  to  their  precious  muniments,  and  the 
whole  of  the  Scottish  seals  in  the  Piccord  Office  in  Loudon  have  been 
examined  and  photographedj  under  his  direction,  at  the  expense  of  four 
generous  lovers  of  mediaeval  art,  who  are  desirous  that  the  materials  thus 
obtained  should  be  given  to  the  public.  In  the  great  depository  last 
mentioned  Mr.  Laing  has  thus  been  enabled  to  augment  his  collection  by 
the  addition  of  all  the  seals  of  Scotch  magnates  appended  to  the  Homages. 
The  supplementary  volume,  shortly  to  be  issued,  will  contain  descriptions 
of  nearly  1000  seals.  Baronial,  Ecclesiastical,  and  Monastic,  with  those  of 
Burghs  and  Towns  ;  they  are  chiefly  of  early  date,  and  will  present  most 
authentic  information  regarding  Scottish  heraldry  and  those  devices  by 
which  the  systematic  use  of  heraldic  bearings  was  preceded.  Numerous 
illustrations  will  be  given.  The  price  of  the  volume  will  be  two  guineas  to 
subscribers,  whose  names  may  be  sent  to  Mr.  Laing,  1,  Elder  Street, 
Edinburgh,  or  to  Messrs.  Edmonston  and  Douglas,  the  publishers.  It  is 
needless  to  point  out  how  acceptable  to  those  who  are  interested  in  heraldic 
researches,  or  the  investigation  of  family  history,  any  such  repertories  must 
prove.  We  hope  that  Mr.  Franks  may  ere  lung  complete  his  promised 
contribution  to  the   history  of    Seals   in    this  country  in  the  desci-iptive 
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enumeration  of  original  matrices  and  of  impressions  attached  to  documents, 
which  formed  tlie  special  exhibition  in  May,  18G1,  hy  tho  Society  of 
Antiquaries.  (Proceedings,  vol.  i..  Second  Scries,  p.  392.)  It  ujay  he 
acceptahle  to  some  of  our  readers  to  be  reminded  that  a  hrief  Inventory  of 
seals  connected  with  Wales  collected  hy  Mr.  Ready  (270  in  numhcr)  has 
heen  printed  in  the  Archieologia  Carahrcnsis,  vol.  vi.,  Third  Series,  p.  281. 
The  collection  has  suhscquently  received  numerous  additions.  Of  these,  with 
his  other  rich  Sphragistic  acfjuisitions,  and  also  of  tho  extensive  miscel- 
laneous stock  amassed  hy  the  late  Mr.  Doubleday,  extending  to  upwards  of 
20,000  cxamiilcs,  Mr.  Ready  is  enahled  to  supply  the  collector  with  faithful 
rcjiroductions  either  in  sulphur  or  elcctrotyped.' 

,We  may  invite  attention  to  an  addition  to  Northumbrian  topography, 
the  History  of  the  Borough,  Castle,  and  Barony  of  Alnwick,  witli  notices 
of  monastic  and  ecclesiastical  foundations,  and  of  the  antiquities  of  the 
district.  This  interesting  monograph,  of  which  five  parts  have  been  issued, 
comprises  the  results  of  many  years'  investigation  by  Mr.  George  Tate, 
F.G.S.,  secretary  of  the  Berwickshire  Naturalists'  Club,  to  whose  Trans- 
actions many  valuable  memoirs  have  from  time  to  time  been  contributed  by 
Mr.  Tate,  especially  his  account  of  the  ancient  town  of  Greaves  Ash,  near 
Linhopc,  on  the  flanks  of  the  Cheviots,  and  his  dissertation  on  the  "Ancient 
British  Sculptured  Rocks  of  Northumberland  and  the  Eastern  Border?,"  a 
very  remarkable  class  of  remains  which  has  recently  attracted  considerable 
attention."  His  Annals  of  the  ancient  border-town  and  stronghold  of  the 
Percys  comprise  much  curious  information  connected  with  the  Northern 
Marches.  Amongst  the  numerous  illustrations  will  be  found  the  remarkable 
sculptured  fragments  of  a  cross,  inscribed  with  Runes,  found  in  17S9  near 
the  ruined  church,  commonly  called  Woden's  Church,  at  Alninouth.  A 
portion  only  of  this  relic  had  previously  been  figured,  very  inaccurately,  in 
the  Archajologia,  vol.  x.,  pi.  xxxvi.  These  sculptures  are  now  preserved  in 
the  Museum  in  the  Postern  Tower  at  Alnwick  Castle.  Our  lamented  friend 
Kemble  decyphered  the  name  of  Meredeh  (Meredith),  as  the  person  by 
whom  the  cross  was  wrought.  Subscribers'  names  may  be  addressed  to  the 
author,  at  Alnwick. 

The  discoveries  recently  made  in  the  south  of  France  in  caverns,  the 
habitations  of  man  at  a  remote  period,  by  tho  late  Mr.  Henry  Christy  and 
M.  Edocard  Lartet  are  fresh  in  the  remembrance  of  all  who  have  followed 
the  rapid  progress  of  archroological  science  in  connection  with  the  obscure 
vestiges  of  the  earliest  races.  It  is  highly  gratifying  to  learn  that  the 
extensive  collection  of  early  remains  brought  together  from  all  parts  of 
Europe  by  the  lamented  Mr.  Ciiristy,  who  for  many  years  prosecuted  his 
special  subject  of  inquiry  with  singular  perseverance  and  intelligence,  will 
not  be  dispersed  ;  in  pursuance  of  the  dispositions  of  his  will  that  precious 
assemblage  of  evidence  has  been  tendered  by  his  trustees  to  the  British 
Museum  ;  it  will,  as  we  understand,  be  provisionally  deposited  in  a  house 
appropriated  to  the  purpose,  and  a  detailed  catalogue  is  in  preparation. 

MM.  Bailliere  have  lately  announced  the  first  part  of  the  "  Reliquia? 
Aquitanicse,"  being  contributions  to  the  Archaeology  and  Palreoutology  of 

•  See  a  more  full  notice  of  Mr.  Ready's  engravings  from  accurate  drawings  by 
valuable  collections  in  this  Journal,  Mr.  Story,  may  be  obtaiued  from  Mr. 
vol.  xviii.,  p.  47.  His  address  is  3,  H.  Blair!^  Alnwicic;  price,  postage  in- 
Peuton  Grove,  White  Lion  Street,  N.  eluded,  5s. 

•  This  memoir,  illusti'ated  by  twelve 
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Perigord  and  the  adjoining  provinces  of  Southern  France,  bj'  ^[.  Lartet 
and  Mr,  Christy.  The  work  will  be  illustrated  by  many  lithographic  plates 
of  the  weapons,  ornaments,  tools,  <fec.,  in  stone,  bone,  and  horn,  of  the 
ancient  pre-historic  cave-dwellers  of  Perigord,  also  of  the  remains  of  con- 
temporaneous animals.  It  will  consist  of  about  twenty  parts,  in  4to.,  each 
containing  six  plates,  price  3s.  6d. 

The  History  of  Ancient  Artillery  has  in  recent  years  assumed  a  fresh 
interest,  not  only  on  account  of  the  rapid  progress  of  modern  artificers  in 
the  means  of  hostile  destruction,  and  the  incidental  recurrence  to  certain 
obsolete  inventions,  but  doubtless  in  great  measure  through  attention  excited 
by  the  elaborate  "  Etudes  sur  le  passe  et  I'avenir  de  I'Artillerie,"  by  the 
Emperor  of  the  French.  In  our  own  country  the  subject  has  been  eluci- 
dated by  the  researches  of  the  late  Mr.  Hunter,  and  recently  b}^  Mr.  Burtt, 
to  whom  we  were  indebted  for  some  particulars  printed  in  this  Journal, 
vol.  xix.,  p.  68.  To  the  kindness  of  General  Lefroy  we  owe  the  curious 
accoimt  of  early  cannon  at  the  Mont  St.  Michel,  given  in  this  volume,  and 
more  fully  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Artillery  Institution,  Woolwich, 
vol.  iv.  The  interesting  questions  connected  with  this  subject  have  found 
an  intelligent  and  zealous  investigator  in  Lieut.  Brackenbury,  R.A.,  whose 
researches  will  be  recorded  in  the  publication  last  mentioned.  The  first 
part  of  his  communications  on  "  Ancient  Cannon  in  Europe,  from  their 
tirst  employment  to  a.d.  1350,"  comprises  much  information  derived  from 
careful  and  critical  examination  of  documentary  evidence. 

The  characteristic  peculiarities  of  church  architecture  in  the  western 
extremity  of  Southern  England  have  long  excited  the  curiosity  of  the 
Ecclesiologist.  Our  readers  may  recall  the  valuable  memoirs  given  in  this 
Journal  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Godwin,  vol.  x.,  p.  317,  -vol.  xviii.,  pp.  231,  325, 
and  by  Mr.  Rogers,  vol.  xi.,  p.  33.  Mr.  J.  T.  Blight,  of  Penzance,  with 
whose  abilities  as  an  antiquary  we  are  familiar  through  his  curious  notices 
of  early  Cornish  habitations  near  Chysauster,  given  in  this  Journal, 
vol.  xviii.,  p.  39,  has  lately  completed  a  volume  of  Notes  on  the  Churches 
of  West  Cornwall,  published  by  Messrs.  Parker,  and  well  deserving  of  the 
attention  of  the  architectural  antiquary. 
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SHERBORNE  MINSTER. 

By  tlic  Rev.  R.  WILLIS,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Ac,  Jacksonian  Professor  of  the  University  of 
Ciunljridgc* 

The  church  or  minster  of  Sherborne,  as  it  now  stands, 
exhibits  in  its  fabric  clear  evidence  to  show  that  it  is 
essentially  a  Norman  church  entirely  transformed — so  far  as 
the  nave  and  presbytery  are  concerned,  into  the  Perpen- 
dicular style  ;  the  transepts,  tower,  and  other  appendages 
still  retain  Norman  characteristics  "svith  Early  English  in- 
sertions and  additions,  especially  a  portion  of  a  fine  Lady 
Chapel  at  the  east  end.  The  Perpendicular  work  is  of  an 
unusually  grand  and  beautiful  character,  and  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  accurately'-  dated.  At  the  west  end  of  this 
minster  are  fragments,  which  clearly  show  that  the  nave 
was  prolonged  in  the  fourteenth  century  by  a  building 
resembling  a  jDarish  church,  with  three  aisles,  the  plan  of 
which  can  be  pretty  accurately  traced.  This  is  known  as 
the  church  or  chapel  of  Alhalowes. 

The  minster  was  that  of  a  Benedictine  Abbey ;  but  we 
have  no  records  of  its  first  construction,  and  the  remains  of 
the  monastic  buildings  are  too  scanty  to  attract  more  than  a 
passing  mention  in  the  present  memoir.  The  site  of  them 
is  appropriated  to  the  King's  School,  the  buildings  of  which 
have  been  lately  rearranged  and  constructed  without  reference 
to  the  plan  of  the  monastery,  although  admirably  adapted  to 
their  proper  purposes. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Institute  at  Oxford,  in  1850,  a 
memoir  of  Sherborne  Minster  was  read  by  the  Rev.  J.  L. 

'  Read  before  the  Arcliteological  lu^titute,  at  their  auuual  meeting,  helJ  at  Dor* 
Chester,  August  2,  1865. 
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Petit,  which  was  afterwards  printed  in  the  Bristol  volume, 
with  abundant  illustrations  from  the  pencil  of  the  author.'^ 
These  sketches  were  made  soon  after  the  commencement  of 
the  restoration,  wliich  gives  them  an  additional  value,  for 
they  not  only  preserve  one  or  two  curious  particulars,  which 
have  been  unavoidably  obliterated  by  that  work,^  but  they 
also  serve  as  evidence  of  the  admirable  manner  in  which  the 
restorations  have  been  carried  out.  The  author  has  confined 
himself  to  the  description  and  analogy  of  the  architectural 
characters  of  the  building,  and  more  especially  to  the  forms 
and  arrangement  of  the  vaulting,  which  he  has  worked  out  so 
completely  and  ingeniously,  as  to  have  exhausted  that  portion 
of  the  subject. 

In  the  present  memoir,  I  propose,  in  the  first  place,  to 
describe  the  Minster  as  it  stands,  and  the  probable  plan  of 
the  Church  of  Alhalowes  ;  and  in  the  next  place,  to  attempt 
the  elucidation  of  the  history  of  the  latter  church,  and  the 
remarkable  quarrel  between  the  monks  and  the  parish,  to 
which  it  gave  rise,  and  which  ended  in  a  conflagration  of  the 
Minster  in  1437,  that  destroyed  the  choir  and  central  tower, 
but  spared  the  nave,  and  was  thus  the  cause  of  the  building 
of  the  present  magnificent  structure. 

In  the  plan  at  the  end  of  this  memoir,  the  distribution  of 
styles  is  indicated  by  various  hatchings,  as  explained  in  the 
table  in  its  margin,  a,  b,  is  the  Early  Enghsh  Lady  chapel, 
of  which  the  portion  B,  in  a  darker  "tint  than  A,  exists,  and 
forms  part  of  the  building  which  was  until  lately  the  school- 
masters  house,  but  at  present  has  no  assigned  destination. 
This  house  includes  also  the  chapel  of  our  Lady  of  Bow,  on 
the  south,  marked  c.  This  chapel,  built  by  Abbot  Rame- 
sunne,^  opened  to  the  south  aisle  of  the  choir  by  a  lofty  arch, 
now  closed  by  a  lath  and  plaster  jDartition,  at  the  lower  part 
of  which  may  be  seen  the  remains  of  a  stone  panelled  screen. 
The  north  end  of  the  house,  at  d,  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  the  site  of  any  chapel  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  as 
none  is  mentioned  in  the  deeds  of  sale  of  the  church  to  the 
parishioners.  The  dotted  line,  at  B,  is  the  east  boundary  of 
the  house,  and  the  destroyed  portion  of  the  Lady  chapel,  at  A, 

-  Vide  also  Arcbseological  Journal,  vol.  ■•  "  Ramesunne  Abbate  sette  a  chapelle 

xiv.  p.  70.  caullid  our  Lady  of  Bow,  hard  to  the 

3  Vide  note  appended   to  the  "  view  6o\ith  side  of  the  Old  Lady  cliapelle." — 

from  south  transept"  at  the  end  of  this  Lelaud.     Itin.,  vol,  ii.  f.  i'J. 
memoir. 
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outsitlc  of  tluit  bouiulaiy,  is  laid  down  from  .1  plan  of  tlio 
foundations  uncovered  by  Mr.  Slater,  to  ^Yhom  I  am  in- 
debted for  it.  One  compartment  of  rich  Early  English 
vaulting  covers  the  part  13,  included  in  the  house.  The 
lateral  Avails  of  this  compartment  arc  arranged  in  a  manner 
that  appears  to  indicate  that,  in  the  complete  state  of  the 
east  end,  there  were  small  lateral  chapels  on  the  sites  of 
c  and  D.  The  opening  of  the  Lady  chapel  to  the  church 
was  by  a  fine  Early  English  arch,  which  still  exists  in  the 
wall,  but  its  centre  is  a  little  south  of  that  of  the  Perpen- 
dicular choir,  and  consequently  the  corbels  at  n  and  0,  which 
receive  the  fan  vaults  of  the  eastern  aisle,  are  placed  out  of 
symmetry  ;  0,  which  falls  against  the  opening,  is  constructed 
so  as  to  remain  as  a  pendant  hanging  freely  down. 


Vault  of  Ei'.stcrn  Aisle  behiuJ  the  Ueredur. 

This  is  shown  in  Mr.  Petit's  woodcut  above,"  which  repre- 
sents the  fcin  vault  of  this  eastern  aisle  looking  south.  The 
walled-up  arch  of  the  Lady  chapel  is  indicated  by  the  outer 
molding,  which  stands  free  of  the  wall.  The  corbel,  w,  of 
the  fan  vault  is  engrafted  upon  this  Early  English  molding, 

'■>  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Petit's  kindness       Illustrations  at  the  end  of  this  memoir, 
for  the  use  of  this  woodcut,  and  also  of      p.  115. 
five   othcr3    enumerated    in  the  T.i-.t  of 
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and  the  corbel,  o,  hangs  down,  and  when  the  arch  was  open 
was  a  free  pendant. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  choir  wall  are  two  chapels, 
E,  F  ;  E  retains  Norman  walls  on  three  sides,  and  the  east 
wall  has  the  arch  of  a  Norman  window  walled  up,  and  tlie 
north  wall  an  inserted  Perpendicular  window.  This  chapel 
was  evidently  an  original  part  of  the  Norman  church. 
The  Norman  arch  of  entrance  from  the  transept,  and  the 
similar  arch  next  to  it,  leading  to  the  choir  aisle,  were 
changed  for  a  pair  of  Perpendicular  arches  after  the  fire. 
The  chapel  bears  the  name  of  Bishop  Roger  of  Sarum, 
A.D.  1107.  East  of  it  is  another  chapel,  f,  ingeniously 
formed  by  building  two  Early  English  walls  to  form  the 
north  and  east  sides,  and  utilising  the  east  wall  of  the 
former  chapel,  and  the  north  wall  of  the  aisle,  for  the  other 
two  sides.  Accordingly,  Norman  external  arcades  and 
blanked  windows  ornament  its  interior  west  and  south  sides, 
and  its  east  has  an  Early  English  triplet,  as  shewn  in  the 
opposite  sketch. 

The  choir  and  its  aisles  are  complete  and  intelligible  on 
the  plan  without  explanation. 

In  rebuilding  the  choir,  the  Norman  ruins  appear  to  have 
been  rased  to  the  ground,  and  the  present  work  erected, 
without  being  embarrassed  by  the  old  piers  or  wall.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  free  and  magnificent  design  of  the  period.  The 
townsmen  were  forced  to  contribute  to  it,  and  it  was  built  in 
Abbot  Bradeforde's  time— 1436  to  1459. 

The  Norman  materials  were  employed  in  the  rebuilding. 
Thus,  the  panel  surfaces  of  the  Perpendicular  work  exhibit 
the  small  stones  of  the  Norman  masonry,  encased  with 
muUions  of  large  stones  ;  but  the  tracery  heads  of  the  panels 
are  framed  of  large  stones.  The  first  sight  of  the  work 
gives  the  impression  that  the  panel  framing  has  been  en- 
grafted upon  untouched  Norman  walls  and  piers  ;  but  a 
close  inspection  of  the  masonry  will  show  that  this  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  case.  In  the  late  restoration  of  the  choir 
many  of  these  small  Norman  stones,  when  taken  out  of  the 
wall,  showed  Norman  carving  at  the  back. 

After  the  choir  was  completed,  and  of  course  the  services 
re-established  therein,  we  find  that  the  nave  was  rebuilt  in 
the  Perpendicular  style.  Leland's  phrase  is  that  "Peter 
Ramesunne  (1475  to  1504),  next  Abbate,  saving  one,  to 
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Bradeford,    buildid   u   fundanicntis    al    the    West    Part    of 
S  Marie  Cliircli "     Itin.,  vol.  ii.,  f.  48. 

Forty  years  had  elapsed  since  the  design  of  the  choir  had 
been  prepared  ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  design  of 
the  nave  differs  from  that  of  the  choir  altogether,  and  that 
the  rebuilding  was  also  carried  on  another  system.  The 
nave  escaped  the  fire,  and  its  stones  were  not  injured  by 
calcination.  The  irregular  spacing  of  the  present  piers, 
which  I  will  presently  explain  in  detail,  can,  in  my  opinion, 
only  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  they  contain  in 
their  hearts  the  core  of  the  piei'S  of  an  earlier  and  ruder  work. 

Also  the  difference  in  design  between  the  nave  and  choir 
as  exhibited  in  Mr.  Petit's  two  elevations  on  the  opposite 
and  following  pages,  shows  that  it  was  forced  upon  the 
builders  by  the  necessity  of  employing  these  old  piers. 

In  the  choir  the  vault  shafts,  and  great  part  of  the  pier- 
moldings,  rise  uninterruptedly  from  the  pavement  to  the 
level  of  the  springing  of  the  vault. 

In  the  nave,  on  the  contrar}^  the  design  is  divided  hori- 
zontally into  two  stories  by  a  string  molding,  with  pier 
arches  below,  and  large  clerestory  windows  above.  The 
windows  are  separated  from  each  other  by  vault  shafts 
descending  from  the  fan  tracery  of  the  roof,  and  resting  on 
angel  corbels  placed  immediately  above  the  horizontal  string 
moldino:. 

o 

The  upper  story  divides  the  nave  into  five  equal  compart- 
ments, of  windows  and  fan  vaulting.  Beneath  the  horizontal 
molding  the  series  of  pier  arches  also  divides  the  length  of 
the  nave  into  five  compartments.  But  the  arches  are  not 
only  of  greatly  unequal  width,  but  the  piers  of  the  north  and 
south  sides  do  not  always  stand  opposite  to  each  other. 

It  follows  that  the  vault  shafts  and  angel  corbels  rarely 
stand  over  the  middle  of  the  spandrel  walls  of  the  pier 
arches.  But  as  these  spandrels  are  left  completely  bare  of 
ornamentation,  there  are  no  architectural  lines  to  connect 
the  decoration  of  the  upper  story  with  the  lower,  and  thus 
the  irregularities  escape  general  observation.^ 

«  In  tbc  plan  the  dotted  lines  1,  2,  3,  vault  shafts  of  the  north  siJo  aiale,  show 

4,  5,  6,  show  the  distribution  of  the  vault  the  distribution  of  the  side  aisle  wooden 

and  clerestory  window  into   five  equal  fan-vaults.     By  comparing  the  portion  of 

compartments.  these  two  systems  of  lines,  the  irregu- 

The  dotted  lines  I,  K,  L,  M,  N,  o,  which  larities  of  the  pier  arches  become  evident, 

connect  the  centres  of  the  pier  with  the  Similarly,  on  the  south  side,  the  irregular 
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The  nature  of  the  irregularities  of  the  pier  arches  betray 
their  Norman  origin.  It  is  not  unusual  in  Norman  churches 
to  find  a  pier  arch  of  smaller  span  than  the  others  next  to 
the  to-sTer  pier.  This  is  apparently  intended  to  enable  its 
pier  to  assist  better  in  buttressing  the  tower  pier.  Wim- 
born  minster  may  be  quoted  as  a  neighbouring  example. 

The  transepts  and  tower  piers  are  essentially  Norman,  but 
have  Perpendicular  windows  inserted,  which  it  is  not  my 
purpose  to  describe.  I  will  merely  mention  that  on  the 
outer  surface  of  the  east  clerestory  wall  of  the  south  tran- 
sept, above  the  chapel,  g,  the  traces  of  the  jamb  of  a 
Norman  window,  carefully  preserved  in  the  restorations,  may 
still  be  seen. 

These  transepts,  and  the  Norman  arches  of  the  tower 
intervening  between  the  Perpendicular  work  of  the  choir 
and  that  of  the  nave,  completely  separate  the  one  from  the 
other,  so  that  their  differences  of  style  are  not  brought  into 
juxtaposition.  The  western  tower  arch,^  much  lower  than 
the  fan  vaultings,  divides  the  choir  vault  from  the  nave  vault. 
But  the  eastern  tower  arch  is  entirely  removed,  so  as  to 
leave  the  range  of  fan  vaulting  of  the  choir  uninterrupted. 
The  manner  in  which  this  is  carried  out  is  completely 
explained  in  Mr.  Petit's  paper  (pp.  195,  196). 

The  Norman  porch  is  at  P  on  the  south  side.  This  was 
rebuilt  with  the  same  stones  from  the  foundation  at  the 
beginning  of  the  restoration,  in  1850,  under  Mr.  Carpenter, 
who,  in  accordance  with-  the  theory  which  then  prevailed, 
determined  to  finish  the  upper  part  with  a  Norman  compo- 
sition of  his  own,  instead  of  replacing  the  Perpendicular 
parapet  with  which  it  had  been  capped  by  the  Mediaeval 
architect  of  the  nave,  and  which  connected  it  so  harmoniously 
with  the  exterior  of  the  building. 

The  opinion,  so  forcibly  and  admirably  expressed  by  Mr. 
Petit,^  that  "  the  old  porch  of  Sherborne,  Norman  below  and 
Perpendicular  above,  was  far  more  valuable,  and  to  the  eye 

Bpacing  is  shown  even  on  the  outside,  by  S,  9, 10,  11,  12,  sliow  the  remains  of  the 

the  buttresses.     On  the  north  side,  the  vault   shafts    of    the   cloister  built    by 

cloister  made  buttresses  superfluous.  But  Abbot  Frithe  (1319-1371).  The  Decorated 

as  the  cloister  was  destroyed  at  the  He-  windows  of  the  north  aisle  ai'e  part  of  the 

formation,  the  aisle  wall,  losing  its  sup-  work. 

port,  began  to  give  way,  and  was  bolstered  '  The  position  of  the  Noi'man  tower 

up  by  clumsy  buttresses,  which  in  tlio  arch  is  at  6,  7,  in  the  plan. 

late  restoration  have  given  place  to  those  **  Transaction!--,  Mectiug  of  the  Inst,  at 

which  are  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines,  Bristol,  p.  200. 
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of  the  artist,  pcrliaps,  more  beautiful  than  a  restoration  of 
the  same  porch,  Normanised  to  the  very  point  of  tlie  gable," 
now  represents  the  conviction  of  the  majority  of  tlie  ai-chi- 
tects,  antiquaries,  and  artists,  ^Y]lo  inspected  it  upon  occasion 
of  the  late  meeting  of  the  Archtcological  Institute. 

We  may  now  examine  the  remains  of  the  church  of 
Alhalowcs,  as  shown  in  the  plan.^  These  consist  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  long  wall,  q,  i\  which  bounded  its  aisle  on 
the  north,  and  of  the  four  respond  piers,  q,  ii,  s,  t,  which 
are  engrafted  into  the  west  front  of  the  church.  In  ^Ir. 
Petit's  view  of  the  west  end,  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper, 
a  portion  of  the  long  wall  is  seen  at  the  left  hand,  and  three 
of  the  ruined  respond  piers.  The  style  of  these  i-emains  is  late 
Decorated  or  Early  Perpendicular.  The  south  respond,  t,  is 
the  most  perfect,  being  the  only  one  that  retains  a  portion  of 
the  springing  of  the  arch.^  They  are  all  in  a  very  decayed 
state  ;  but  they  show  that  four  similar  and  parallel  arches 
abutted  ao-ainst  the  west  wall  of  the  church.  The  lono-  Avail, 
now  reduced  to  the  office  of  a  high  garden  wall,  has  a  series 
of  projections,  r,  s,  t,  ?(,  from  its  southern  face;  the  plan  of  one 
of  which  is  given  at  fig.  3,  in  the  margin  of  the  general  plan. 
In  the  centre  of  each  is  a  shaft,  the  original  capital  of  whicli 
sustained  the  roof-frame  of  the  side  aisles,  and  the  recessed 
wall  faces  between  are  the  sill  walls  of  the  side  aisle  windows, 
arranged  in  the  same  manner  as  those  in  the  inside  of 
the  minster.^  But  this  wall  terminates  eastward  at  g  with 
the  lower  part  of  a  respond,  exactly  answering  to  Q,  and 
showing  that  here  was  a  high  arch,  opening  into  the  space, 
V,  which  is  at  present  hemmed  in  on  the  north  by  the 
restored  gable   of  the   monastic  hall,   usually  termed  the 

'  In  a  Plan  of  Sherborne,  taken  from  cliurcli  somewhat  similar  to  Alhalowcs 

actual  survey  by  J.  Ladd,  1735,  .said  by  occurs    at   Great   Yarmouth,   where,   in 

Hutchius   to   have   been  in  his  time  in  1330,  it  was  determiued  by  the  young 

jjoiisessiou  of  the  Governors  of  the  Alms  men  of  the  town  to  erect  an  entirely  new 

House,  and  of  which  a  reduced  copy  is  building  107  ft.  long  N.  to  8.,  and  47  ft. 

engraved  in  his  County  History,  the  site  wide  E.  to  W.,  at  the  west  end  of  the 

of  Alhalowes    is    labelled  "  Kuius  of  a  great  church,  to  be  called  the  Bachelors' 

church  or  chapel."     From  this  we  may  Aisle.     Foundations  were  laid,   but  tho 

conclude  that  considerable  remains  were  structure  proceeded  slowly ;  and  it  was 

then  standing.  ultimately  abandoned  in  consequence  of 

'  A  plan  of  this  respond  is  given  in  the  the  plague,  in  1318.    It  served  as  a  quarry 

general  plan,  fig.  2.  for  many  years  to  the  town.     Tiie  foun- 

-  The  north  aisle  of  tho  minster  nave  dations  were  uncovered  some  years  ago, 

excepted,  for  that  is  perfectly  plain;  the  and  the  plan  is  given  by  Mr.  Sedilon. 

south  aisle,  and  the  aisles  of  the  presby-  Vide  Tiausactions  of    the   Institute  of 

tery  have  the  recessed  sills  in  question.  Uritish  Architects,  18G4,  p.  7o. 
An  instance  of  a  western  appendage  to  a 
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Refectory',  and  is  completely  open  to  the  garden  on  the 
Avest. 

But  this  arch,  Q,  q,  authorises  us  to  suppose  that  the  arch 
which  sprang  from  t,  the  corresponding  respond  to  q,  was 
similarly  arranged  Avith  respect  to  the  south  aisle  wall. 
Thus,  R  and  s  being  assumed  as  the  abutments  of  a  range  of 
pier  arches,  we  obtain  a  church  with  a  centre  and  two  side 
aisles,^  as  shown  in  the  outline. 

The  arch  t  freely  opens  to  the  space  w.  But  the  original 
disposal  of  these  spaces  v  and  w  must  remain  a  mystery. 
They  may  have  been  enclosed  as  chapels,  which  appears  to 
be  the  most  probable  supposition. 

The  long  space  Y,  w,  was  apparently  arranged  for  the 
purpose  of  freeing  the  parish  church  from  immediate  contact 
with  the  west  end  of  the  minster,  by  serving  the  jDurpose  of 
a  vestibule  common  to  the  two.  A  reredos,  ic^  cV,  with 
lateral  screens,  probably  received  the  parish  altar,  and 
thus  Y,  w,  would  become  a  continuation  of  the  side  aisles  like 
a  procession  path,  and  an  imitation  of  the  ai'rangement  of 
the  east  end  of  the  minster  itself.  This  path  would  give 
free  access  to  the  great  western  door,  and  to  the  lateral 
doors  of  the  minster,  and  also  to  the  chapels  Y,  W.,  and  even 
the  latter  may  have  been  a  porch. 

The  lateral  door,  u,  was  manifestly  that  which  acquired 
so  much  importance  in  the  dispute,  as  will  appear  below.'* 
But  the  traces  of  another  lateral  door  may  be  seen  at^. 

The  great  Perpendicular  window  of  the  west  front  seems 
at  first  sight  to  make  the  abutment  of  the  roof  of  Alhalowes 
church  impossible.  We  know  that  this  window  was  part  of 
the  works  of  Abbot  Ramesunne  eighty  or  ninety  years  after 
Alhalowes  was  built.  I  am  informed  that  until  the  restora- 
tion the  lower  panels  of  the  tracery  were  blank  panels.  The 
original  ridge  of  Alhalowes  roof  probably  reached  onl}^  about 
half  way  up  the  clerestory  wall  at  the  minster,  and  the 
Perpendicular  architect  would  alter  it  by  sloping  it  down- 
wards to  the  new  window  sill,  or  hipping  it,  as  the  term  is, 
so  as  to  allow  free  light  to  the  window.  This  device  is 
commonly  employed,  as  for  example  at  the  junction  of 
the  Lady  chapel  with  the  high  east  window  of  Gloucester 
Cathedral. 

3  Tho  widtli  of  the  centre  aisle  is  18  fr.       of  tlio  south  aisle  IG  ft.  10  in. 
2  in.,  of  the  north  aisle  14  ft.  G  in.,  and  ■•  Vide  p.  108. 
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Having  now  described  the  minster  and  tlic  churcli  of 
Alhalowcs,  I  will  endeavour  to  elucidate  the  history  of  that 
church,  and  the  quarrel  between  the  monks  and  the  pa- 
rishioners to  which  it  gave  rise.  This  dispute  has  been  the 
theme  of  every  historian  of  the  minster,  from  Lcland  to  the 
excellent  Handbook  of  the  present  vicar.  My  only  apology 
for  reviving  this  oft-told  tale  is  the  fortunate  acquisition  of 
a  document,  Avhich  appears  to  me  to  clear  up  much  of  the 
ambiguity  that  hangs  about  the  details  of  the  affair. 

The  document  is  no  other  than  the  "  Ordinance  made 
between  the  abbot  and  convent  and  tlic  parishioners,"  ^ 
discovered  apparently  b}^  Hutchins,  the  laborious  and  inde- 
fatigable historian  of  the  county,  in  Bishop  Nevill's  Register 
at  Salisbui-y,  and  of  which  lie  has  given  an  English  abstract. 
But  this  turns  out  to  bo  unfortunately  erroneous  in  several 
particulars,  and  omits  important  details.  He  has  also  mis- 
dated it  one  year  too  earl3^ 

As  no  documentary  evidence  can  be  thoroughly  interpreted 
M'ithout  possessing  it  in  its  original  language,  and  still  less 
through  the  medium  of  a  translated  abstract,  I  ^Yas  induced, 
Avhcn  preparing  this  memoir,  to  take  steps  for  obtaining  a 
complete  copy  of  the  original  deed. 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  expressing  my  thanks  to  the 
Dean  of  Salisbury  for  his  obliging  assistance  in  carrying  out 
my  request,  and  also  especially  to  James  Hussey,  Esq.,  who 
most  kindly  took  the  trouble  of  transcribing  from  Bishop 
Nevill's  Register  the  entire  document.  This  I  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix,  Ko.  I,  and  will  now  present  to  my  readers 
a  literal  translation  of  the  ^Yllole.  It  will  be  found,  on  perusal, 
to  give  a  vivid  and  most  interesting  picture  of  the  manners 
of  the  time,  and  of  the  jealousies  then  existing  between 
parish  priests,  monks,  and  laity,  as  well  as  clear  evidence 
relating  to  the  church  of  Alhalowcs. 

"  Ordinance  made  by  Robert  (Nevill),  Bishop  of  Sarum, 

BETWEEN   THE    CONVENT   OF   THE     MONASTERY    OF    ShIR- 

borne  and  THE  Parishioners  there. 

To  every  child  of  the  holy  mother  church,  who  may 
inspect  these  presents,  and  especially  to  those  wlio  are  inte- 
rested in  their  matter  or  may  be  in  future,  we,  Robert,  by 

^  HutcUius'  Doisetsbirc,  2ucl  edit.  vol.  iv.  p.  00. 
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Divine  permission  Bishop  of  Sarum,  offer  salutation  tliroiigli 
Him  who  is  the  true  salvation  of  all. 

We  have  received  from  those  religious  men  the  Abbot  and 
convent  of  Shirborne,  in  our  diocess,  a  serious  accusation 
or  complaint,  to  the  effect  that  notwithstanding  a  baptismal 
font  has  existed  within  the  nave  of  the  church  of  the  afore- 
said monastery  from  the  beginning  and  primeval  foundation 
thereof, — in  which  font  every  infant  of  the  town  and  parish 
of  the  said  Shirborne  has  received  baptism  from  a  time 
beyond  which  the  memory  of  man  extendeth  not, — yet  certain 
parishioners  there,  namely,  Richard  Howell,  Thomas  Draper, 
John  Toker,  Walter  Paskuly,  and  John  Aysheley,  and  others 
their  confederates,  about  eight  in  number,  casting  behind 
them  the  fear  of  God,  have  constructed  and  caused  to  be  set 
up  a  new  font  in  the  inferior  jmrt  of  the  aforesaid  churchy 
where  the  parishioners  are  wont  to  hear  divine  service,  and 
outside  the  accustomed  place  (a),  doing  this  of  their  own 
rashness,  contrary  to  our  prohibition  to  them  concerning 
this  matter,  and  to  the  no  small  prejudice  and  trouble  of  the 
monastery.  For  this  cause,  and  on  account  of  the  ringing  of 
the  parish  bells  for  matins,  also  because  of  the  narrow  pas- 
sage of  the  doorway  in  the  iiitermediate  wall  at  its  south  part, 
between  the  jmrishioners  place  and  the  body  (corpus)  of  the 
church  of  the  monastery  aforesaid  (b),  grave  dissension  arose 
between  the  abbot  and  convent  and  certain  of  the  aforesaid 
parishioners,  when  the  procession  to  the  font  in  the  church 
of  the  said  monastery  took  place  at  Easter  and  at  Pentecost. 

Wherefore  on  the  part  of  the  said  religious  men  we  were 
humbly  requested  to  provide  a  suitable  remedy  in  this 
matter.  Desiring  to  be  certified  of  the  truth  of  the  premises, 
we  visited  the  monastery  and  town  of  Shirborne  in  person. 
There,  in  the  Abbots'  Hall,  on  the  12th  November  of  the 
subscribed  year  (1436),  appeared  before  us  John  Bazett, 
John  Kaylewey,  Richard  llochett,  and  John  Sprotert,  on  the 
part  and  in  the  name  of  all  the  parishioners,  besides  other 
persons,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  or  more  ;  and 
earnestly  petitioned  that  we  would  deign  to  restore  the 
baptismal  font  of  the  church  of  the  said  monastery,  and  all 
other  matters  above  recited,  to  their  antient  use  and  pristine 
condition  in  the  body  or  nave  (c)  (in  corpore  sen  navi)  of 
the  church  of  the  said  monastery. 

A  proclamation  was   then   made  in  the  vulgar  tongue 
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before  all  those  present,  that  if  any  one  cither  for  his  own 
interest,  or  that  of  the  parishioners  of  the  parish  of  Shirbornc 
aforesaid,  desired  to  oppose  or  contradict  the  aforesaid  jDCti- 
tion,  he  was  now  to  declare  it.  But  no  opposition  or 
contradiction  was  made,  either  particular  or  general. 

And  because,  by  the  inquisition  we  made  in  this  matter, 
we  found  every  particular  in  the  said  com])laint  to  be 
true. 

Considering,  moreover,  the  great  prejudice  and  injury 
that  might  accrue  to  the  monastery  in  future  by  the  erection 
of  the  new  font  above  mentioned,  and  also  that  nothing 
ought  to  be  changed  without  urgent  cause,  which  has  been 
established  by  long  custom.  Also  having  duly  weighed  tlic 
advice  of  our  counsel  learned  in  the  law,  and  assisting  us  in 
this  judgment  : 

We  will,  and  order,  and  by  the  tenor  of  these  presents 
with  the  concurrence  and  expressed  wish  of  the  abbot  and 
convent,  and  of  all  the  parishioners  above  mentioned,  do 
decree  : 

(1.)  That  the  said  font  which,  with  daring  rashness  has 
been  newly  set  up,  be  utterly  destroyed  and  removed,  and 
carried  out  of  the  church  by  those  who  caused  it  to  be 
made.  This  removal  of  the  font  and  of  its  materials 
should  have  been  put  into  immediate  execution  under  our 
own  inspection. 

(2.)  The  ringing  of  the  bells  to  matins  for  the  parishioners 
throughout  the  whole  year  shall  be  made  after  the  sixth 
hour  has  been  struck  by  the  clocka  or  horologhnn  of  the 
monastery,^  and  not  before,  except  on  the  "solemn  feasts, 
viz.,  Allsaints,  Christinas,  Epiphan}-,  and  Easter. 

(3.)  Also  the  baptismal  font  of  the  monastery  shall  be  set 
up  and  replaced  in  its  old  and  accustomed  position,  and  all 
infants  born  or  to  be  boi'n  in  the  said  town  shall,  as  of  old, 
be  baptized  therein. 

(4.)  The  intermediate  door  and  entrance  for  the  pro- 
cession of  the  parishioners  to  the  font,  shall  be  enlarged  and 

^  .  .  .  .  "horam  sextam  perclockain  sen  loge.     Clocks   striking   Lours   are   meu- 

liorologium  monastcrii  siguatuui."     Tlio  tioued  iu  1330,  and  were  tLercfore  com- 

vord  Cloca  or  Clocca,  &c.  in  Ducauge  is  luon  a  century  afterwards.     But  this  is 

explained  as  "  cloche,"  a  Ikll,  and  this  is  an  early  instance  of  the  application  of  tho 

the  original  meaning  of  it.     But,  iu  tho  word  docica,  which  has   now  completely 

])rescut  case,  it  isa  bellstrackby  acloik,  su[,er£cdcd  the  ancient  mcauiup,  to  tho 

for  tlic  sixth   hour  is  to  be  indicated  or  machine  instead  of  tho  bell. 
pointed  out  by  the  abbey  clock  or  hoio- 
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arched,  so  as  to  give  a  more  ample  space,  and  bring  it  to  its 
original  form. 

(5.)  The  manner  and  form  of  the  procession  and  other 
ceremonies  about  the  font  are  to  be  observed  in  the  old 
accustomed  manner. 

(6.)  There  shall  be  made,  at  the  expense  of  the  monas- 
tery, an  intermediate  partition  in  the  nave  of  the  monastic 
church  (ecclesife  monasterialis),  close  to  the  choir  of  the 
monks,  so  that  there  shall  be  a  distinct  separation  between 
the  monks  and  the  aforesaid  parishioners. 

(7.)  This  replacement  of  the  font  and  enlargement  of  tlie 
door  must  be  effectually  completed  before  Christmas-day 
next. 

All  and  every  of  these  premises  must  be  faithfully 
observed,  as  well  by  the  abbot  and  the  convent,  as  by  the 
parishioners  of  the  said  parish,  under  pain  of  the  greater 
excommunication. 

Given  at  our  manor  of  Remmesbury,  on  the  eighth  day  of 
January,  a.  d.  mccccxxxvi,'^  and  in  the  tenth  year  of  our 
consecration." 

From  this  deed  we  gather,  from  (a),  that  the  parishioners 
of  Sherborne  were  wont  to  hear  divine  service  in  a  place 
termed  the  inferior  part  of  the  church  of  the  monaster^/. 

Next,  from  (b)  and  (c),  that  there  was  an  intermediate 
wall  between  this  place  of  the  parishioner's  and  the  nave  of  the 
monastic  church.  Therefore  the  place  of  the  parishioners 
was  outside  the  nave,  and  not  formed  by  a  mere  screen  or 
partition  cutting  off  a  part  of  the  nave. 

Bodt/  is  the  term  employed  in  the  clause  (b),  but  from 
(c)  we  learn  that  in  accordance  with  universal  practice,  the 
writers  of  this  document  considered  it  to  be  synonymous 
with  nave. 

Further,  it  ajDpears  from  (b),  that  there  was  a  narrow  door 
in  the  south  part  of  the  intermediate  wall,  which  communi- 

7  This  date  belongs  to  the  ecclesiastical  he  states  the  manner  and  nature  of  the 

year,  which  began  on  the  25th  March,  quarrel  very  obscurely,  and   omits  the 

and  in  modern  style  would  be  1437.  The  fact  of  the  Bishop's  holding  an  inquest 

investigation  in  the  Abbot's  Hall  took  in  the  Abbot's  Hall,  as  well  as  the  order 

jdace  on  r2th  November,  1436,  and  the  for  the  destruction  and  removal  of  the 

Bishop's  ordinance  published  on  the  8th  new  illegal  font,  and  the  fact  that  the 

of  the  following  January,  both  being  in  contracted  door  was  at  the  south  part  of 

the  15th  year  of  Henry  VI.,  and  not  the  the  intermediate  wall. 
14th,  as  Hutchins  say.i.     In  his  abstract 
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catcd  between  tlic  parishioners'  place  and  the  nave  of  tlic 
monastic  cliurcli. 

Tims  the  intermediate  wall  must  have  stood  noi'th  and 
south,  and  could  have  been  no  other  tlian  the  west  front  of 
the  7iave. 

Consequently  the  place  of  the  parisJiioncrs  on  the  other 
side  of  this  wall,  was  the  structure  which  is  termed  the 
church  of  Alhaloives. 

In  fact,  the  inferior,  or  lower  end  of  the  nave,  is  neces- 
sarily the  west  end  when  the  term  is  used  not  with  re- 
ference to  altitude,  but  to  dignity.  As  we  say,  the  upper 
and  lower  end  of  a  table,  or  a  room,  so  the  upper,  or 
superior  end  of  a  church  is  that  where  the  altar  is  placed, 
and  the  opposite  is  the  inferior,  or  lower  end. 

It  may  be  perceived  from  this  document,  that  the 
monks  were  as  much  or  more  at  fault  than  the  parishioners 
in  this  matter.  For  although  the  bishop  begins  his  ordi- 
nance in  a  tone  that  favors  the  convent,  and  imperatively 
condemns  the  parishioners  for  setting  up  a  font  of  their 
own  w^ithout  due  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  also  for 
ringing  their  bells  at  times  inconvenient  to  the  convent,  it 
appears  from  the  latter  clauses  that  the  monks  had  annoyed 
the  parishioners  by  removing  the  old  font  from  its  original 
position  in  the  nave,  to  one  that  was  inconvenient  to  them, 
and  also  that  they  had  altered  the  doorway  through  which 
their  baptismal  processions  were  ^Yont  to  pass,  and  made  it 
much  narrower. 

The  clause  (b)  identifies  the  narrowed  doorway  with  the 
door  in  the  west  front  (u  in  the  general  plan,  fig.  1),  which 
opens  to  the  south  aisle  of  the  nave.  This  doorway  is 
represented  in  plan  and  elevation  in  the  engravings  on  the 
following  page,  and  is  also  shown  in  J\[r.  Petit's  view  of  the 
west  end.  It  is  now  completely  walled  up,  but  the  arrange- 
ment of  its  arches  corresponds  so  remarkably  with  the  de- 
scription in  the  clauses  (b)  and  (4),  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
of  its  being  the  very  door  which  was  complained  of 

The  plan  (fig.  6)  taken  at  a  level  just  above  the  ISToi-man 
impost,  shows  the  original  Norman  doorway  in  a  black  tint, 
the  inserted  doorway  in  a  lighter  tint,  and  the  wall  which 
closes  it  in  a  still  lighter  tint  bounded  by  dotted  lines. 

The  only  visible  parts  of  the  Norman  doorway,  and  of  the 
inserted  pointed  doorway,  are  those  which  are  seen  in  the 
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elevcation  (fig.  5),  and  on  tlie  inside  of  the  churcli  the  wall  is 
plastered  and  flat.  I  have  inserted  in  the  plan  (fig.  6),  those 
portions  of  the  Norman  and  pointed  doorways  °v\liich  are 
buried  in  the  wall,  in  accordance  with  other  examples  of  door- 
ways, to  make  the  fact  of  the  narrowing  of  the  passage  by 
the  insertion  of  the  pointed  arch,  more  clear.^ 

The  external  face  of  the  wall  which  blocks  up  the  pointed 
arch  is  at  present  wholly  occupied  by  a  large  monumental 
tablet  to  the  memory  of  Benjamin  Vowell  and  his  three 
wiYes,^  who  died  in  1 783. 


0       12        3-1-0 


Elevation  and  Plan  of  the  South-Western  Doorway  of  the  Nave. 

It  appears  from  the  Bishop's  ordinance,  that]  the  pa- 
rishioners were  divided  in  opinion  respecting  the  new  font, 
and  quarrelling  amongst  themselves  ;  and  as  he  had  given 
to  the  monks  nearly  a  year  to  carry  out  the  amendment 
and  removal  of  the  annoyances  which  arose  on  their  side 


'  Fig.  4,  in  the  margin  of  the  general 
plan,  is  a  section  of  the  continuous  mold- 
injr  of  the  inserted  doorway. 

'-'  It  is  worth  remarking  that  this  name 
is  apparently  the  same  as  that  of  Richard 


Fowell,  who  joined  in  setting  up  the  new 
font,  so  that  possibly  a  descendant  of  the 
malcontpnt  who  was  aggrieved  at  tlic 
narro'.virg  of  the  doorway,  has  blocked 
it  up  altogether. 
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towards  tlic  parishioners,  wo  may  easily  imagine  that  delays 
and  evasions  on  hoth  sides  helped  to  hrinu;-  about  the  well- 
known  violent  termination  of  these  disputes,  which  is  re- 
corded by  Leland,  as  follows  : — 

"  Tliis  -was  the  Cause  of  the  Abolition  of  the  Parocli 
Chirch  there.  The  Monkes  and  the  Tonnes  Men  folic  at 
variaunco  by  cause  the  Tonnes  Men  tooko  privilege  to  use 
the  Sacrament  of  Baptismc  in  the  Chapelle  of  Al-IIalowes. 
Whereupon  one  Walter  Gallor  a  stoute  liochcr,  dwelling  yn 
Shirburn,  defacid  clenc  the  Fontstone,  and  after  the  vari- 
aunce  growing  to  a  playne  sedition  and  the  Townes-Menne 
by  the  Mene  of  an  Erie  of  Huntendunc,  lying  yn  those 
(Quarters  and  taking  the  Townes-Mennes  Part,  and  the 
liisshop  of  Saresbyri  the  ]\ronkes  Part,  a  Presto  of  Al-Halowis 
shot  a  Shaft  with  fier  into  the  Toppe  of  that  Part  of  S. 
Marye  Chirch  that  devidid  the  Est  Part  that  the  Monkes 
usid  from  (that)  the  Townes-j\ren  usid  :  and  this  Partition 
chauncing  at  that  Tyme  to  be  thakkid  yn  the  Pofe  was  settc 
a  fier,  and  consequently  al  the  hole  Chirch,  the  Lede  and 
Belles  meltid,  was  defacid."     Leland's  Itin.,  vol.  ii.,  f.  47. 

It  may  be  a  question  whether  Walter  Gallor  ^vas  employed 
by  the  monks  and  the  townsmen  who  supported  their  views, 
to  deface  the  new  illegal  font,  or  whether  he  boldly  destroved 
the  abbey  font  in  revenge  for  the  destruction  of  the  new 
one.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  first  interpretation  is  the 
one  which  best  agrees  with  the  terms  employed  by  Leland 
in  his  two  memoranda.  The  first  declares  that  the  towns- 
men baptized  in  the  Chapelle,  "  ivhcreifpon  the  Bocher  de- 
facid the  Font  stone."  The  second  (Itin.,  vol.  iii.,  f.  90)  runs 
thus  : — "  S  Mary  the  Abbay  Chirch  sumtime  a  Paroche 
Chirch  burnid  a  hunderith  Yers  or  more  sins,  by  a  Sedition 
in  the  Toimc  for  a  Font  broken  doun  by  a  Boucher  cauUid 
Walter  Gallor." 

In  both,  the  sedition  arises  because  the  inhabitants  are 
aggrieved  by  the  butcher  breaking  a  font,  and  the  first 
memorandum  shows  that  this  destruction  was  meant  to  stop 
the  baptism  in  the  Chapel. 

By  comparing  the  ordinance  with  the  several  memoranda 
in  which  Leland  alludes  to  the  parish  church  and  to 
Alhalowes,  the  history  of  the  latter  may  be  made  tolerably 
clear. 

The   ordinance   shows   that,   wdien   it   was    written    the 
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parishioners  attended  the  ordinary  services  of  the  church  in 
Alhalo-sves,  but  v^'ere  compelled  to  baptize  their  children  in 
the  nave  of  the  minster  ;  and  Leland  \Yrites  that  "  the  Body 
ot  the  Abbey  Chirch  dedicate  to  our  Lady  servid  ontille  a 
hunderith  Yeres  syns  for  the  chife  Paroch  Chirch  of  the 
Toun."  Alhalowes  was  therefore  in  the  condition  of  a 
c/iapel,  having  no  parochial  rights  of  baptism  and  sepulture. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  the  discontent  of  the  parishioners 
arose  in  the  first  instance  from  their  having  been  ba- 
nished for  the  ordinary  services  from  their  ancient  parish 
church  in  the  nave  when  Alhalowes  was  built.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  Leland's  first  mention  of  Alhalowes  before  the  riot 
terms  it  the  "  ChapeUe  of  Al-Halowes." 

Then  comes  the  riot,  and  the  fire  and  the  consequent 
rebuilding  of  the  east  end  of  the  church,  which  must  have 
driven  the  monks  to  estabhsh  their  choir  in  the  nave,  and  to 
consent  to  the  legal  transformation  of  Alhalowes  chapel  into 
the  parish  church,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  parishioners. 
This  view  explains  Leland's  assertion  that  the  riot  "  was  the 
cause,  of  the  Abolition  of  the  Paroch  Chirch  "  in  the  nave  of 
the  minster,  and  his  subsequent  memorandum  that  "  after 
thys  tyme  Al-Halowes  Chirch  and  not  S  Maryes  was  usid 
for  the  Paroch  Chirch." 

These  notes  were  made  at  his  first  visit,  about  1538  ;  but 
the  monastery  was  suppressed  March  18, 1539.  The  church 
was  granted  by  the  king  to  Sir  John  Horsey,  and  by  him 
sold  to  the  parish  ;  and  this  explains  another  note  made  b}" 
Leland,  in  the  third  volume  of  his  Itinerary.^  In  this 
volume  we  find  a  series  of  concise  memoranda  recapitulating 
the  history  of  the  Abbey,  and  apparently  written  after  a 
second  visit,  certainly  after  the  above  transactions.  For 
amongst  them  is  the  third  note  relating  to  Alhalowes,  as 
follows  : — "  Alhalowes  Paroch  Chirch  pullid  down  alate  and 
the  Paroch  Chirch  made  in  our  Lady  Chirch  at  the  Abbay." 
And  there  it  has  rested  ever  since. 

We  may  now  turn  to  the  minster  itself,  and  consider  the 
effects  of  the  fire. 

The  part  which  was  thatched  must  have  been  the  tower  ; 
and  thus,  any  person  standing  on  the  roof  of  Alhalowes' 
chapel,  would  be  in  sight  of  it,  and  might  have  shot  a  fiery 

1  F.  90.  Lelaud'a  Itinerary  was  begun  about  1533,  and  priseuted  complete  to  the 
kiujr  iu  1546. 
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bolt  into  it.  It  may  bo  ronicarkcd  tliat  in  two  of  the  bosses 
of  the  vault  of  the  presbytery  an  arrow  is  carved,  with  its 
point  directed  eastward. 

Lcland  qualifies  or  explains  his  assertion  that  the  wholo 
church  was  defaced,  by  saying  that  the  "  Ficr  came  not  to 
the  chapelle  of  our  Lady,  by  reason  that  it  Avas  of  an  older 
Building."  Also  that  "  The  Porche  of  the  south  side  of  the 
]3ody  of  S  ]\Iary  Cliirch  is  an  antique  Peace  of  Work,  and 
was  not  defacid  with  Fier,  b^'cause  it  Stoodc  with  a  far  lower 
Pofe  than  the  Body  of  the  Chirch  did." 

The  extent  of  the  damage  to  the  church  is  also  well 
defined  by  a  licence  ■  to  acquire  lands  in  mortmain  to  the 
value  of  10/.  a  year  on  account  of  the  fire  {vide  Appendix, 
No.  II.),  dated  24  Hen.  YI.  (144G),  eight  or  nine  years  after 
the  occurrence.  This  declares  that  "a  sudden  fire  had 
lately^  consumed  and  devastated  the  choir  and  campanile  of 
the  monastery  of  Shirborn,  together  with  the  bells  hanging 
therein  and  other  buildings  of  the  Abbot  and  convent." 

As  no  mention  is  made  of  the  nave  in  this  preamble  we 
may  be  assured  that  it  w\as  not  in  the  least  injured,  for  such 
preambles  omit  nothing  that  may  tend  to  make  the  injuries 
appear  as  great  as  possible. 

In  conclusion,  a  few  words  must  be  said  in  reference  to 
the  general  restoration  of  the  church.  It  appears  that  the 
structure  had  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century 
exhibited  settlements  of  an  alarming  character,  which  gra- 
dually increased,  but  led  to  no  very  decided  results  or 
repair  until  the  late  Mr.  Carpenter  was  consulted  in  1848, 
and  the  work  of  thorough  restoration  commenced  in  June, 
1849,  under  his  superintendence.  The  portion  first  under- 
taken included  the  nave  and  aisles,  followed  by  the  south 
transept,  which  required  a  new  elaborate  oak  roof,  and 
appears  to  have  been  completed,  together  with  the  repairs 
of  the  tower  piers  and  south  transept,  before  August  13, 
1851,  when  a  church  festival  was  held  to  commemorate 
the  restoration. 

Of  the  total  expenditure  ot  this  part  of  the  work, 
amounting  very  nearly  to  fourteen  thousand  pounds,  more 

"This  lic^uce,  for  a  copy  of  which  I  crepancy  between  this  pbraso   and  the 

am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  J.  Burtt,  date  of  the  document  must  be  attributed 

Esq.,  is  referred  to  by  Hutcbins,  p.  100.  to  tlio  legal  delays  interposed  between 

3  "  edificia  ....  niipcr    per    quoddani  the  application  for  the  licenco  and  its 

subitum  incendium  combusta."     The  d is-  issue. 
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than  one-half  was  borne  by  Earl  Digbj,  the  impropriator 
of  the  manor  and  great  tithes  ;  the  remainder  raised  by 
subscriptions,  donations,  legacies,  and  other  usual  sources. 

The  restoration  of  the  choir  with  its  aisles  and  chapels 
remained  untouched  for  five  years.  At  length  Mr.  Wing- 
field  Digby,  having  succeeded  to  the  English  estates  of  the 
late  Earl  Digby,  undertook,  with  singular  munificence,  to 
complete,  at  his  own  cost,  the  restoration  of  the  remainder 
of  the  church.  He  appointed  Mr.  W.  Slater  architect, 
under  whose  directions  the  work  of  the  choir  was  carried 
out,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  eighteen  thousand  pounds,  and  the 
restoration  festival  took  place  on  August  18,  1858. 

These  restorations  have  been  carried  out  from  the  begin- 
ning in  the  most  careful  and  judicious  manner.  The  struc- 
ture has  been  perfect!}''  consolidated,  from  the  foundations 
upwards  ;  the  distinctive  features  of  the  masonry  preserved 
so  carefully,  that  every  part  of  the  church  appears  as  if  it 
had  just  left  the  hands  of  its  original  builders  ;  and  the 
fragments  of  Norman  and  Early  English  work  on  the  north 
side  of  the  choir,  and  elsewhere,  which  mark  the  existence 
of  previous  arrangements,  have  been  thoroughly  respected 
and  left  untouched. 

The  restoration  of  ancient  churches  presents  the  difficulty 
of  consistently  maintaining  the  evidences  of  venerable  anti- 
quity, which  connects  them  with  the  piety  of  our  fore- 
fathers, and  the  history  of  the  past;  while  on  the  other  hand, 
the  sacred  jDurposes  of  the  building  compel  us  to  remove 
every  S3miptum  of  decay  or  apparent  neglect  that  might  be 
misinterpreted  into  indifference  to  those  purposes. 

This  difficulty  appears  to  me  to  have  been  overcome  in 
the  case  of  Sherborne  Minster  with  extraordinary  ability  and 
success. 


c^— — ^_. 
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ArrENDix. 

I.)      OnDI.VATIO  INTER  AdRATEM  ET  CoNVENTCM  MoNASTERTI    DE  SniUBORNE 
ET   PaROCIIIAXOS  IBIDEM. — Rcg.  Ncvill,  f.  108. 

Unlversis  sanctoj  matris  ccclcsia;  filiis  prcscntcs  literas  inspecturls,  ac 
presertiin  illi  vel  illis  qiios  prcsens  tangciit  ncgotiiim  vcl  quomodolibct 
tangere  potcrit  in  fiitunnn,  Nos  Robcrtus  pcrmissioiic  tlivind  Saruni  Epis- 
copus  salutcm  in  co  qui  est  omniuin  vera  saliis.  Qucrclain  rcligiusoruiu 
viiorum  Abbatia  ot  convcutus  monasterii  tie  Shirbornc  iiostric  dioccseos 
gravcm  recepinius  contiiicntem  quod  licet  infra  navcni  ccclcsiai  monas- 
terii predicti  ab  cxordio  ct  prIinevA  fundatione  cjusdcm  fons  baptismalis 
cxtiterat  crectus,  in  quo  singuli  infantes  villaj  ct  parochia3  de  Sbirbornc 
predicta?,  a  tempore  cujus  contrarii  mcmoria  liominum  non  existit,  lavacro 
regenerationis  hactenus  fucrant  renati  sen  paltein  ita  renasci  dcbercnt,  ccrti 
tuni  parocliiani  ibidem,  videlicet,  Ricardus  IIowcll,  Thomas  Draper,  Johannes 
Toker,  Walterus  Paskuly,  ct  Johannes  Ayslielcy,  ac  alii  cum  eisdem  con- 
fcderati  circitcr  octo  in  numero,  Dei  tiniorc  postposito,  alium  fontem  novum 
in  inferiori  parte  ecclesia;  predicts)  ubi  parocliiani  divina  scrvitia  audirc 
Solent,  ct  extra  locum  consuetum,  propria  temcritatc  contra  prohibitionem 
etiam  nostram  eis  in  hac  parte  faclam  crexcrunt  ct  construxerunt,  scu 
crigi  procuraverunt,  in  dicti  monasterii  prcjudicium  non  modicum  ct  gra- 
vamen. Cujus  pretextu  ct  occasione  ctiani  pulsationis  campanaruui  parochia- 
lium  ad  matutinas,  nccnon  super  arto  ct  stricto  introitu  ostii  in  muro  inter- 
medio  in  parte  australi  inter  locum  parochianorum  ct  corpus  ccclcsiaj 
monasterii  predicti,  cum  proccssionc  ad  fontem  in  ccclesia  dicti  monasterii 
in  festis  Paschte  ct  Penthecostcs  faciendrl,  inter  abbatem  ct  convcntum  ac 
certos  parochianos  predictos  gravis  suborta  fuit  materia  disscnsionis. 
Quare  pro  parte  dictorum  religiosorum  virorum  nobis  huniilitcr  fuit  suppli- 
catum  sibi  de  remedio  per  nos  in  hac  parte  provider!  oportuno.  Cupientes 
igitur  de  premissis  debite  certiorari  ad  monasterium  et  villam  de  Shirbornc 
predictum  pretextu  premissorum  pcrsonaliter  acccssimus  ;  ubi  constituti 
coram  nobis  duodecimo  die  mensis  Novembris  Anno  Domini  infrascripto  in 
Aula  abbatis  predicti  Johannes  Bazett,  Johannes  Kajlewey,  Ricardus 
Rocbett,  et  Johannes  Sprotert,  vice  ct  nomine  omnium  parochianorum,  ct 
alii  in  multitudinc  copiosa,  videlicet,  ad  numerum  ccntenarium  et  ultra,  nobis 
omni  instantia  supplicarunt  quatcnus  fontem  baptismalem  ecclcsia}  dicti 
monasterii  ac  omnia  alia  supcrius  rccitata  ad  antiquum  usum  et  statum 
pristinum  in  corpore  scu  navi  ccclesia;  dicti  monasterii  rcducere  ct  rcponcre 
dignaremur  ;  facta  deinde  proclamationc  in  vulgari  coram  omnibus  adtunc 
ibidem  prescntibus  quod  si  quis  pro  interesse  suo  vel  parochianorum  paro- 
cliiaj  de  Shirbornc  predicta^  vellet  aliquid  opponcre  seu  contradicere  suppli- 
cationi  ct  petitioni  predictis,  quod  cHectualiter  opponerct  seu  rcclamarot 
qulcquid  contradicere  scu  opponcre  in  premissis  vellet.  Nullus  turn  contradic- 
torum  seu  oppositorum  apparuit  ibidem  in  specie  vel  iu  gencrc.  Et  quia 
per  inquisitioncm  quam  fccimus  in  ca  parte  diligentem  invcuimus  singula 
contenta  in  dicta  querela  fuissc  ct  esse  vera  ;  considcrantes  insupcr  magnum 
prcjudicium  et  injuriam  per  erectionem  novi  fontis  supradicti  dicto  monas- 
terio  posse  evenire  in  futuro,  illudque  non  sine  urgcnti  causa  mutandum 
quod  usus  longevi  obscrvavit  auctoritas  ;  pouderatis  primitus  in  hdc  parte 
ponderandis  de  consilio  jurisperitorum  nobis  in  hac  parte  assistentiuni, 
volumus,  ordinamus  ct  tenorc  prescntiuni  de  consensu  ct  voluntate  cxpressis 
abbatis  et  conventus  ac  omnium  parochianorum  supradictorum  dcccrnimus 
dictum  fontem  sic  uovitcr  ct  ausu  temcrario  crcctum  dcstrui  pcnitus  ct 
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amoverl  ac  ab  ecclesid  asportari  per  cosdera  qui  ipsum  erig'i  fecerunt ;  cujus 
quidem  fontis  amotio  et  ejusdem  lapidum  asportatio  sub  visu  nostro  inconti- 
nenti  facta  fuerit  cum  effectu,  pulsationemque  campanarum  ad  matutinas 
per  totum  aunum  exceptis  festis  solempuibus,  videlicet,  Omnium  Sanctorum, 
Natalis  Domini,  Epiplianiae  et  Paschae  pro  parochianis  fieri  post  boram 
sextam  per  clockam  seu  borologium  prefati  raonasterii  signatam,  et  noa 
prius  ;  necnon  fontem  baptismalem  ejusdem  monasterii  collocari  et  reponi  in 
loco  antiquo  et  consueto,  infantesque  natos  seu  nascituros  dictre  villa) 
prout  antiquitus  fieri  consuevit  baptlsari  debere  in  eodem  ;  ostiumque  inter- 
medium supradictum  introitumque  ejusdem  pro  processione  parocliianorum 
ad  fontem  ingrediendum  latiori  spatio  ampliari  et  arcbuari  et  in  formam  ab 
oliin  babitam  reduci,  modum  insuper  et  formam  processionis  aliaque 
solempnia  circa  fontem  more  solito  observari ;  clausum  etiam  intermedium 
in  navi  ecclesise  monasterialis  juxta  cborum  monacborum  ita  quod  sit 
quffidam  separatio  distincta  inter  monacbos  et  parocbianos  predictos  fieri 
volumus  sumptibus  et  expensis  dicti  monasterii  ;  capta  ad  boc  temporis  com- 
moditate,  et  dicti  fontis  repositionem  et  ostii  prelibati  ampliacionem  citra 
fcstum  Natalis  Domini  proxime  futuruni  efi'ectualiter  agi  et  fieri  ordinamus. 
Premissa  igitur  omnia  et  singula  tam  per  dictum  abbatem  et  conventum 
quam  per  parocbianos  parocbia}  predicta)  inviolabiliter  observari  volumus 
decernimus  statuimus  et  ordinamus  in  future  sub  pena  excommunicationis 
majoris  quam  in  contravenientes  omnes  et  singulos  comminati  fuimus  fulmi- 
nare.  Quse  omnia  et  singula  universitati  vestrse  tenore  presentium  iu- 
notescimus.  In  cujus  rei  testificatioucm  sigillum  nostrum  ad  causas  pre- 
sentibus  duximus  apponendum.  Datum  in  manerio  nostro  de  Remmesbury 
octavo  die  mensis  Jauuarii  Anno  Domini  Millesimo  cccc™°  tricesimo  sexto 
et  nostrse  consecrationis  anno  decimo. 

(II.)  Rot.  Pat.  2-i  Hex.  VI.,  pt.  1,  m.  6.     (1446.) 

Dc  licencia  adquirendi  Sbirborn'.  Rex  omnibus  ad  quos  «fec.  salutem. 
Sciatis  quod  ex  parte  dilectorum  nobis  in  Cbristo  Abbatis  et  Conventus 
Monasterii  de  Sbirborn'  in  Comitatu  Dors',  quod  de  fundacione  inclitorum 
progenitorum  nostrorum  et  nostro  patronatu  existlt,  nobis  est  lamentabiliter 
intimatum  qualiter  cborus  et  campanile  monasterii  predicti  et  campane  in 
eodem  campanili  pendentes  aliaque  edificia  eorundem  Abbatis  et  Conventus 
iiuper  per  quoddam  subitum  uiceudium  combusta  et  totaliter  devastata  ex- 
titerunt ;  iidemque  Abbas  et  Conventus  ex  bac  causa  adeo  depauperati 
fuerunt  quod  ouera  eis  necessario  indies  incumbencia  absque  gratia  nostra 
speciali  nequeunt  supportare.  Velimus  pietatis  intuitu  cum  eisdem  nostros 
specialis  gratiam  et  favorem  benignissime  impartiri.  Nos  premissa  consi- 
derantes  de  gratia  nostra  speciali  et  absque  fine  ad  opus  nostrum  percipienda 
concessimus  et  licenciam  dedimus  pro  nobis  et  beredibus  nostris  quantum 
in  nobis  est  prefatis  Abbati  et  Conventui  et  successoribus  suis  quod  ipsi 
terras  tenementa  et  redditus  cum  pcrtincnciis  ad  valorem  decern  librarum  per 
annum  tam  de  feodo  suo  proprio  quam  alieno  que  de  nobis  non  tenentur  in 
capite  adquirere  possunt  et  tenerc  slbi  et  successoribus  suis  imperpetuum, 
statute  de  terris  et  tenementis  ad  manum  mortuam  non  ponendis  edito  nou 
obstante  ;  dumtamen  per  inquisiciones  inde  dcbite  capiendas  et  in  Cancel- 
lariam  nostram  vel  beredum  nostrorum  rite  retornandas  compertum  sit  quod 
id  fieri  possit  absque  dampno  seu  prcjudicio  nostri  vel  beredum  nostrorum 
aut  aliorum  quorumcumque.  In  cujus  ttc.  Teste  Rege  apud  Westraonas- 
tcrium  primo  die  Marcii.  Per  breve  de  privato  sigillo,  «tc. 


Sherborne  ilinster. 
View  from.tlie  South  Transept  looking  into  the  Xave. 
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Woodcuts  engraved  for  the  memoir  on  Sherborne, by  tlic  Rev.  J.  L.  Petit, 
first  published  in  tlio  Proceedings  of  the  Arclifcological  Institute,  at  Bristol, 
1853,  and  employed  for  the  illustration  of  the  present  memoir  by  his  kind 
and  liberal  permission  : — 

General  View  of  Sherborne  Minster,  from  the  South-west  .         .  Page  179 

Vault  of  Eastern  Aisle  behind  the  Reredos ,,181 

Chapel,  North  side  of  Choir ,,182 

Pay  of  the  Choir ,,183 

Bay  of  the  Nave .         .  „      184 

View  from  South  Transept,  looking  into  Nave       .         .         .     .  ,,      115 

This  last  and  most  valuable  sketch,  made  before  the  restorations  were  car- 
ried out,  shows  a  stripe  of  Perpendicular  panelling  engrafted  into  the  great 
Norman  cylindrical  shaft  which  occupies  the  south-east  angle  of  the  south- 
west tower-pier.  It  appears  to  have  been  the  beginning  of  an  intended  con- 
version of  the  whole  surface  of  the  pier  into  similar  panelling,  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  piers  of  the  nave.  This  curious  specimen  was  unfor- 
tunately destroyed  when  the  pier  was  restored.  I  was  informed  that  the 
pier  was  in  so  ruinous  a  condition  that  it  Avas  necessary  to  underpin  and 
almost  rebuild  it,  and  that  the  stripe  was  not  replaced,  because  it  was 
thought  that  it  would  give  a  slovenly  and  unfinished  appearance  to  the 
renewed  surface.  Its  value,  as  a  piece  of  evidence  to  the  gradual  process 
of  the  conversion  of  this  pier  from  one  style  to  another,  ought  to  have  pre- 
served it.  As  the  joints  and  beds  of  the  masonry  are  not  indicated  in  this 
slight  sketch,  it  is  impossible  to  discover  whether  these  panellings  were 
constructed  by  simply  cutting  them  in  the  Norman  ashlar  as  it  stood,  or  by 
removing  the  ashlar,  stone  by  stone,  and  replacing  it  with  new  masonry. 
The  stones  which  contained  the  arch-heads  were,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
necessarily  new  ;  but  the  vertical  rectilinear  mouldings  and  panel-surfaces 
might  have  been,  and  probably  were,  worked  out  of  the  Norman  ashlar  as 
it  stood. 
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CORFE  CASTLE.i 

Amongst  the  many  interesting  examp]es  of  medieyal  mili- 
tary architectm'e  Tvith  which  Great  Britain  abounds,  there  is 
perhaps  no  one  more  deserving  of  notice  than  the  stately 
ruin  of  Corfe  Castle.  Crowning  a  lofty  isolated  eminence 
which  rises  in  the  midst  of  one  of  Nature's  gigantic  cuttings, 
it  commands  the  only  level  opening  in  the  ridge  of  chalk 
hills  which  stretches  from  sea  to  sea,  and  isolates  the  remote 
and  secluded  valley  of  Purbeck  from  the  rest  of  the  county. 
This  remarkable  opening  forms,  as  it  were,  a  natural  gate- 
way'', which  the  Anglo-Saxons  denominated  Corvensgate,  or 
Corvesgate,  a  name  obviously  compounded  of  their  words 
ceorfan,  to  cut,  and  geat,  a  gate.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  gate 
or  entrance  to  the  vallev,  cut  throuoh  the  hill. 

Whether  Corfe  is  reoarded  in  association  with  some 
striking  events  in  histor}',  or  as  a  specimen  of  medieval 
military  architecture,  or  simply  as  a  picturesque  object,  it  is 
ahke  equally  interesting.  Hutchins,  the  industrious  topo- 
grapher of  Dorsetshire,  published  a  short  account  of  it  in  1 774, 
but  his  notice  is  meagre  and  unsatisfactory,  and  his  few 
remarks  upon  its  architecture  show"  that  his  knowledge  of 
that  branch  of  the  subject  was  not  greater  than  that  of  his 
contemporaries,  A  third  edition  of  the  History  of  Dorset- 
shire, now  in  the  course  of  publication,  contains  much 
additional  information  relating  to  Corfe  Castle,  both  illus- 
trative of  its  construction  and  ancient  history,  and  descrip- 
tive of  its  present  state,'^ 

^   A  llemoir  read  at  the  Annual  Meet-  Iiave  favoured  the  naeeting  with  a  memoir 

iog  of  the  Archffiological  Institiite  held  on  Corfe  Castle  ;  and  there  is  reason  to 

fit  Dorchester,  August,  1SG5.  believe  that,  had  his  life  been  spared,  he 

2  The  enlarged  account  of  Corfe  Castle  would  have  done  so.  His  extensive 
in  the  new  edition  of  Hutchins  was  con-  acquaintance  Avith  the  best  examples  of 
tributed  by  the  writer  of  the  present  castellated  remains,  and  his  critical  know- 
memoir.  It  contains  more  details  than  ledge  of  the  subject,  would  have  ren- 
the  limits  of  this  Journal  would  admit.  dercd  such  a  memoir  highly  valuable. 
When  it  was  determined  to  hold  a  con-  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  Corfe 
;:,'ress  of  the  Archaeolo.wcal  Institute  at  is  the  only  important  castle  in  EuglaLd 
Uox-chester,  in  August  last,  it  was  hoped  which  he  had  not  Tisitcd. 
that   the    late    Mr.    Hartehcrne    would 
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The  earliest  notice  which  ^Y0  have  of  this  spot  is  contained 
in  some  Anglo-Saxon  charters  in  the  chartulary  of  Shaftes- 
bury Abbey.^  The  first  of  these  is  a  grant  from  King 
Eilred,  in  the  year  948,  to  a  religious  woman  named 
(Elfthryth,  of  eight  manses  of  land  in  Purbcck.  This 
GHllfthryth  has  been  thought  to  have  been  the  second  abbess 
of  Shaftesbury  ;  "*  and  though  the  name  of  Corfo  docs  not 
appear  in  this  charter,  it  does  in  a  subsequent  one  of  the 
same  king,  which  is  dated  in  955,  and  evidently  relates  to 
the  same  lands,  though  with  some  variation  of  description 
and  some  additions.  The  boundaries  of  the  lands  thus 
granted  are,  as  usual  in  Anglo-Saxon  charters,  set  out  with 
considerable  minuteness,  and  their  identification  is  of  import- 
ance, as  will  hereafter  be  shown,  in  helping  us  indirectly  to 
ascertain  the  date  at  which  a  castle  was  first  erected  at 
Corfe.  Pains  have  been  taken  to  trace  these  boundaries  on 
the  spot.  Some  of  the  names  made  use  of  in  describing  the 
landmarks  still  survive  in  a  modified  form,  and  from  this 
and  other  evidence  wdiich  it  would  be  tedious  to  explain  in 
detail,  there  appear  to  be  sufficient  grounds  for  assuming, 
not  only  that  the  bounds  of  the  lands  comprised  in  these 
Anglo-Saxon  charters  are  identical,  or  ver}'  nearly  so,  with 
the  limits  of  what  became  the  manor  of  Kingston,  belonging 
to  the  abbey  of  Shaftesbury,  but  that  they  comprehend  the 
site  on  which  Corfe  Castle  is  built. 

Less  than  thirty  years  after  the  date  of  the  last-mentioned 
charter,  Corfe  became  the  scene  of  "  the  foulest  deed,"  as 
the  Saxon  Chronicle  designates  it,  "  which  was  ever  com- 
mitted by  the  Saxons  since  they  landed  in  Britain."  The 
murder  of  King  Edward  the  Martyr,  which,  according  to 
Brompton,  took  place  in  the  year  981,  is  the  most  striking- 
passage  in  the  history  of  Corfe  ;  but  we  know  of  it  only  from 
the  chroniclers,  wdio  all  seem  to  have  drawn  their  intbrma- 
tion  from  the  same  sources,  or  to  have  borrowed  from  some 
one  original  authority.  It  is  related  to  have  occurred  at 
Corvesgate  by  William  of  ^lalmesbury,  Henry  of  Hunting- 
don, Simon  of  Durham,  Hovcden,  Florence  of  Worcester, 
Roger  de  Wendover,  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  Ralph  Higden, 
John  of  Peterborough,  and  Knighton  ;  but  we  have  no  con- 

3  MS.  Harl,  No.  Gl.     Kemble's  Codex       Shaftesbury,  Hist,  of  Dorset,  2ud  eJ.,  vol 
Diplomaticiis  sevi  Saxonici.  2,  p.  414. 

■•    Hutcliins'a  List  of  the  Abbesses  of 
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temporary  records,  and  the  event  is  therefore  not  hkely  to 
receive  any  fresh  elucidation. 

Although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  murder  of  Edward 
the  Martyr  took  place  at  Corfe,  it  is  with  the  spot,  and  not 
Avith  the  castle,  that  we  must  associate  that  event,  for  the 
history  of  the  castle  commences  at  a  subsequent  period. 
The  diagram  which  accompanies  this  memoir  is  a  photo- 
grajDhic  reproduction,  on  a  reduced  scale,  of  a  ground  plan 
made  for  Sir  Christopher  Hatton  by  Ralph  Treswell,  in 
1586.^  The  original  is  far  from  accurate  in  all  its  details, 
but  its  general  features  are  correct,  and  it  is  extremely  use- 
ful in  assisting  us  to  make  out,  amongst  fragments  of  ruined 
walls  which  still  remain  standing,  heaps  of  rubbish,  and 
subverted  masses  of  masonry,  what  was  once  the  general 
plan  and  arrangement  of  the  building.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  however,  that  it  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  ground  plan, 
and  nearly  all  the  apartments  indicated  are  merely  cellars 
or  vaults.     The  habitable  rooms  were  above  them. 

The  area  embraced  by  the  external  limits  of  the  fortress 
assumes  the  shape  of  the  remarkable  hill  on  the  sunmiit  of 
which  it  is  built.  It  forms  an  irregular  triangle,  the  apex 
of  which  was  connected  by  a  narrow  isthmus  with  the  high 
ground  on  which  the  town  of  Corfe  stands.  This  isthmus 
has  been  cut  through,  and  the  ditch  thus  formed  is  spanned 
by  a  bridge  of  four  arches  leading  to  the  principal  entrance. 
The  hill  rises  considerably  towards  -  the  northern  base  of 
the  triangle,  and  the  most  elevated  spot  w^as  chosen  for  the 
position  of  the  great  tower  or  keep,  which  stands  on  the 
brink  of  a  precipice  separating  that  part  of  the  castle  from 
the  outer  bailey.  It  is  probable  that  the  castle  was  ori- 
ginally limited  to  this  portion  of  the  hill ;  and,  if  such  was 
the  case,  the  keep  would  then  have  formed  a  continuation 
of  the  outer  wall  of  this  side  of  the  fortress.  The  enceinte 
of  the  castle,  after  the  whole  was  completed,  contained  a 
base  court  or  outer  bailey,  which  is  the  first  that  we  enter, 

6  The  reduced  diagram  was  made  with  Rlr.  Baukes  has  also  a  bird's-eye  view  of 
great  care  and  skill  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Nether-  the  castle,  with  the  adjacent  towu,  made 
clift  for  the  new  edition  of  Hutchius's  by  Treswell  iu  1585.  It  gives  us  some- 
History  of  Dorset,  the  cditora  of  which  thing  like  an  elevation  of  the  castle  in  its 
have  obligingly  permitted  it  to  be  repro-  original  state,  and  is  the  only  one  of  the 
duced  for  the  illustration  of  this  memoir.  kind  known  to  be  now  extant.  A  photo- 
The  original  drawing  is  in  the  possession  graphic  fac-simile  of  it  is  given  in  the 
of  the  i)re8ent  owner  of  Corfe  Castle,  third  edition  of  Hutchins's  History  of 
J.  H.  P.  Baukes,  Esq.,  of  Kingston  Lacey.  Dorset  recently  published. 
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and  is  of  considerable  extent ;  a  second,  a  third,  and  a  fourtli 
ward,  in  the  latter  of  which  were  two  oi-  three  courts.  The 
castle  had  four  gates. 

The  form  of  the  ground  plan  of  the  great  tower  or  keep 
was  originally  rectangular  and  nearly  square,  but  there  is 
an  anne.ve,  or  wing,  attached  to  its  southern  face,  which, 
though  correspondiug  wit]i  it  in  style,  and  no  doubt  but 
little  posterior  to  it  in  ditc,  nevertheless  a^Dpears  by  the 


Corfe  Castle,    riaa  A.     Reduced  from  the  original  at  Kiugslou  Laccy. 


masonry  to  have  been  a  subsequent  construction.  Only  the 
south  side,  and  part  of  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  keep, 
are  standing ;  the  rest  is  wholly  overthrown,  and  large 
masses  of  prostrate  walls  lie  in  confusion  around.  A  few 
years  ago  some  old  drawings  were  discovered  amongst  the 
late  Mr.  Bankcs's  papers,  at  Kingston  Lacey,  three  of  whicli 
on  examination  proved  to  be  plans  of  three  floors  of  the 
keep  :  a  fourtli  plan  accompanied  them,  which  no  doubt 
represented  some  other  portion  of  the   castle  now  wholly 
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destroyed.  These  plans  seem  to  have  been  made  for  Sir 
Christopher  Hatton  when  he  owned  the  castle,  in  the  time 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  and  they  are  highly  interesting  and 
useful,  for  those  which  relate  to  the  keep  enable  us  pretty 
clearly  to  make  out  the  arrangement  of  that  part  of  the 
building.     Copies  on  a  reduced  scale  are  here  given.^ 

The  lower  or  basement  floor  seems  to  have  been  partially 
sunk  below  the  level  of  the  surroundino;  oround.  It  was 
entered  on  the  west  side,  but  it  is  probable  that  this  en- 
trance was  not  original.  The  wall  has  been  evidently  cut 
through,  and  a  portion  of  the  door  jamb  still  left  appears 
by  the  masonry  to  be  an  insertion.  Here,  therefore,  were 
the  cellars  or  stores,  but  they  were  not  vaulted,  as  the  holes 
which  received  the  beams  and  joists  are  still  apparent. 
An  external  staircase,  placed  parallel  to  and  supported  by 
the  western  wall,  led  up  to  a  square  turret,  which  was 
entered  on  a  level  with  the  first  floor.  This  turret  was 
attached  to  but  projected  beyond  the  main  wall  of  the 
keep,  and  within  it  were  stairs  leading  to  the  second  floor. 
From  this  staircase  all  the  principal  apartments  were  ap- 
proached. A  substantial  wall,  running  east  and  west,  seems 
to  have  divided  the  interior  of  the  keep  into  two  portions,  as 
is  the  case  in  the  Tower  of  London.  In  the  first  and 
second  floors,  represented  in  the  woodcuts.  Plans  a  and  b,  were 
two  grand  apartments,  one  over  the  other.  The  lower 
chamber,  which  perhaps  was  the  great  hall,  was,  according 
to  the  old  plan,  42  ft.  long  by  28  ft.  wide,  and  24  ft.  high  ; 
whilst  the  room  above  it,  owing  to  the  diminished  thick- 
ness of  the  walls,  was  49  ft.  by  30  ft.,  and  18  ft.  high.  The 
former  room  must  have  been  gloomy,  as  it  had  only  one 
small  window  to  the  west,  and  two  to  the  east.  The  upper 
apartment  was  more  cheerful,  as  it  had  an  additional  win- 
dow to  the  south,  which  was  no  doubt  enlarged  to  its  present 
size  at  a  comparatively  recent  period.  The  dimensions 
marked  on  the  old  plans  fairly  correspond  with  the  mea- 
surements of  the  existing  remains,  so  far  as  they  can  be 
made  out.  The  basement  internally  is  43  ft.  G  in.  from  east  to 
west,  and  seems  to  have  measured  about  50  ft.  from  north  to 
south,  though  it  is  difiicult,  in  that  direction,  to  ascertain 

^  The  eugraviugs  of  the  plans  marked  and  have  been  very  obligingly  lent  by 
A,  B,  and  C  were  executed  for  the  new  the  editors  of  that  work  for  the  illustra* 
edition  of  Hutchins's  History  of  Dorset,       tion  of  the  present  memoir. 
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its  precise  extent.  By  the  side  of  the  large  room  on 
the  first  floor,  were  three  smaller  rooms  facing  the  north  ; 
and  above,  there  were  two  of  larger  dimensions.  A  third 
floor  (plan  c)  was  approached  by  a  newel  stair,  at  the  west 
end  of  the  southern  wing,  and  another  newel  stair  in  the 
thickness  of  the  wall,  at  the  south-east  corner  of  the  main 
building,  seems  to  have  led  to  the  battlement  and  roof. 
The  third  floor  was  divided  into  seven  apartments,  with 
their  connecting  corridors  or  passages.  On  a  close  exam- 
ination of  the  building,  it  appears  most  probable  that  the 
third  floor  was  an  addition  of  comparatively  recent  date, 
and  that  it  took  the  place  of  a  ridge-and-valley  roof  which 
originally  occupied  the  space  within  the  upper  portion  of 
the  ancient  walls.  When  the  addition  was  made,  the  former 
steep  roof  was  no  doubt  superseded  by  a  lead  flat,  and 
thus  the  accommodation  of  an  additional  floor  was  ob- 
tained. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  mention  is  made  of  the 
chapel  of  St.  Mary  in  the  Tower  of  Corfe,  and  the  sherifl" 
frequently  accounts,  both  in  that  and  the  succeeding  reign, 
for  the  payment  of  50^.,  the  annual  stipend  of  the  chaplain 
who  served  therein.^  This  chapel  may  perhaps  have  been 
in  an  upper  floor,  like  that  in  the  Tower  of  London,  but 
no  traces  of  it  have  been  discovered  either  in  the  ruins 
above-mentioned  or  in  the  ground  plans. 

The  masonry  of  the  keep  is  of  the  usual  Norman  cha- 
racter. It  is  ashlar  both  within  and  without.  The  stones 
are  large,  and  often  nearly  square,  and  the  joints  are  mostly 
wide  and  coarse.  Some  of  the  jambs  and  arches  with  their 
imposts  are  still  visible,  but  the}^  are  of  the  plainest  de- 
scription. Indeed,  there  is  Httle  or  no  attempt  at  orna- 
ment, unless  we  reckon  as  such  an  arcade  that  runs  round 
the  external  faces  of  the  upper  story.  This  arcade  seems  to 
have  had  no  practical  use  in  that  part  of  the  building  which 
still  remains  standing,  for  there  is  no  appearance  of  it  in 
the  inside.  It  could  not  therefore  have  been  made,  in  that 
part,  subservient  to  an  admission  of  light.  An  arcade  of  a 
similar  character  is  found  in  a  portion  of  the  south  side  of 
the  Tower  of  London. 

The  southern  wing  is    now  one    story  lower   than   the 

'  Mag.  rot.  pipfe. 
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building  on  ^-liicli  it  leans,  but  it  Avas  originally  higher. 
It  was  reduced  to  about  its  present  height  by  Sir  Chris- 
topher Hatton,  in  order  to  admit  light  to  the  upper  floor  of 
the  keep,  as  appears  by  a  contemporary  note  written  on 
the  original  ground  plan.  The  ground  floor  consists  of  two 
small  apartments,  and  a  corridor  vaulted  with  stone  sepa- 
rating them  from  the  rest  of  the  keep.  These  apartments 
measure  respectively  9  ft.  1  in.  by  7  ft.  2  in.,  and  9  ft.  3  in.  by 
7ft.  Sin.  The  eastern  one  is  entirely  open  to  the  corridor,  the 
opening  being  spanned  by  a  semicircular  arch.  It  has  a  window 
looking  towards  the  east,  the  only  original  Norman  window 
remaining  in  the  castle.  This  window  is  square-headed  on 
the  outside,  has  no  mouldings,  and  is  very  small.  The  open- 
ing within  is  widel}"  splayed,  and  has  a  semicircular  head. 
A  similar  window  in  the  south  wall  has  been  blocked  up, 
and  is  not  apparent  on  the  outside.  The  western  of  these 
two  apartments  is  entered  by  a  square-headed  stone  door- 
way, and  has  no  remains  of  original  windows.  A  modern 
window  on  the  south  side  may  possibly  have  replaced  an 
original  one  of  the  Norman  period  ;  but  if  so,  the  latter  did 
not  range  with  that  in  the  adjacent  room.  The  last-men- 
tioned apartment,  and  the  room  above  it,  were  probably  the 
"gardrobes  in  the  high  tower"'  mentioned  in  a  survey  of 
the  castle  in  the  19th  year  of  Edw.  11.^  Popular  tradition 
has  supposed  that  underneath  these  two  small  apartments 
were  dungeons  or  prisons — a  notion  which  seems  at  first 
sight  to  be  countenanced  by  the  fact  that  the  masonry  below 
them  is  carried  far  down  the  face  of  the  precipice  on  the 
brink  of  which  the  keep  is  built,  as  if  it  enclosed  some  dark 
chamber  once  approached  from  above,  but  now  filled  up  with 
rubbish.  There  are  likewise  joist  holes  nearly  on  a  level 
with  the  ground  line  of  the  corridor,  which  once  must  have 
carried  floors,  as  if  covering  some  chambers  underneath. 
It  is  manifest,  however,  that  some  of  these  joist  holes  were 
made  at  a  period  subsequent  to  the  original  construction, 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  at  least  the  western  of  the 
two  apartments  just  described,  and  probably  also  the  one 
above  it,  were  in  reality  used  as  gardrobes.  It  is  not  very 
probable,  therefore,  that  dungeons  would  be  placed  under- 
neath them. 

'  Inquls.  ad  quod  damnum,  19  Ed.  1 1,  r.  1S5. 
VOL.    XXII.  '^^ 
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It  is  not  impossible  that  the  plan  D,  which  is  also  here 
given,  may  represent  the  "  king's  chamber  near  the  kitchen 
in  the  Gloriette,  with  the  gardrobe  adjoining/'  mentioned  in 
the  fabric  rolls  hereafter  referred  to,  but  no  trace  of  these 
apartments  can  now  be  found  amongst  the  ruins,  and  their 
situation  must  be  left  to  conjecture. 

^Ye  may  pass  unnoticed  the  supposition  of  Hutchins, 
that  Corfe  Castle  was  built  by  King  Edgar ;  but  docu- 
mentary evidence  exists,  which,  though  contradictor3^  may, 
on  the  whole,  be  considered  conclusive,  that  a  castle  was 
first  built  here  by  Wihiam  the  Conqueror  ;  and,  if  there  is 
nothing  in  the  construction,  masonry,  or  general  features 
of  such  portions  of  the  keep  as  still  remain,  which 
it  can  be  shown  could  not  have  been  the  Conqueror's 
work,  there  seems  no  reason  why  we  should  refuse  to 
him  the  credit  of  being  the  founder  of  this  magnificent 
structure.  It  is  no  doubt  hazardous  to  advance  such  a  theory 
at  the  present  day,  when  a  disposition  prevails  to  assign 
to  ancient  buildings  more  recent  dates  than  those  which 
would  formerly  have  been  attributed  to  them.  Attention, 
however,  is  invited  to  such  documentary  facts  as  have  been 
discovered,  which  point  to  the  Conqueror  as  the  builder  of  a 
castle  here,  and  it  may  then  be  considered  whether  there 
are  any  features  in  the  building,  as  we  now  see  it,  which 
could  not  be  his  work.  Of  course  negative  testimony  to  this 
extent  can  only  be  derived  from  a  close  examination  and 
study  of  other  buildings  ascertained  to  be  of  this  period  ; 
but,  though  William  is  known  to  have  built  very  many 
castles  in  England,  few  of  them  remain  to  the  present 
day,  too  few,  in  fact,  to  afford  conclusive  evidence  of  a 
negative  character,  especially  when  we  consider  that  masonry 
is  not  always  an  infallible  criterion  of  date,  because  it  may 
be  greatly  modified  by  local  circumstances. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  even  if  the  Conqueror  built  a 
castle  at  Corfe,  it  was  of  timber  and  not  of  stone  ;  but  there 
is  no  evidence  in  support  of  such  a  theory.  William  may 
liave  built  wooden  castles,  but  it  is  admitted  that  he  also 
built  some  of  stone,  the  Tower  of  London  being  one.  If 
therefore  he  did  build  some  fortresses  of  the  more  durable 
material,  on  what  grounds  can  it  be  contended  that  Corfe 
was  not  one  of  them  1  The  supply  of  stone  in  the  Isle  of 
Purbeck  was  unlimited  in  quantity  and  easy  of  access,  and  it 
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was  probably  obtained  at  moderate  cost ;  w^liile  it  is  evident 
from  Domesday  Book  that  timber  could  not  be  abundant. 
So  scarce  indeed  was  the  latter  material  there  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  that  nearly  all  which  was  used  at  that 
period  in  repairing  or  enlarging  the  castle  was  brought 
from  the  neighbouring  county  of  Hants. 

We  have  no  mention  of  a  castle  at  Corfe  till  after  the 
Norman  conquest.  The  murder  of  Edward  the  Martyr  is 
said  by  Knighton  to  have  been  committed  at  the  "  hos- 
piciuni "  of  Elfrida,  and  the  author  of  Brompton's  Chronicle 
describes  it  as  having  taken  place  at  Elfrida's  house 
("  domus  '■")  at  Corfe,  adding  that  a  celebrated  castle  was 
subsequently  built  there — "  ubi  nunc  castrum  satis  celebre 
constructum  est."  He  thus  makes  a  marked  distinction 
between  the  house  of  the  one  period  and  the  castle  of  the 
other  ;  though  it  is  probable  the  country  house  of  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  queen,  in  a  remote  place  like  Purbeck,  would  not  be 
left  wholly  defenceless. 

We  naturally  look  for  some  notice  of  Corfe  in  the  Great 
Survey  of  King  William  the  Conqueror,  but  here   we  are 
disappointed,    for   it   is   not   mentioned   by   name   in  that 
important  record.      A  transaction,   however,  is  related  in 
Domesday  Book,  respecting  the  advowson  of  the  church  of 
Gillingham,  in  Dorsetshire,  which,  when  considered  in  con- 
junction with  other  documentar}'   evidence,  seems  sufficient 
to  establish  the  period  at  which  a  castle  was  first  built  at 
Corfe.     In  surveying  the  manor  of  Kingston,  then  belonging 
to  the  abbey  of  Shaftesbury,  a  manor,  be  it  remembered,  of 
which  the  boundaries  have  been  pretty  clearly  ascertained, 
and  which  boundaries  comprehend  the  site  of  the  castle,  the 
Domesday  commissioners  report,  in  a   note   at  the  foot  of 
the    page,    that    "within    this   manor   the    king    has    one 
hide   of  land,    in    which   he   built  the  castle   of  Wareham, 
and   for   it   he   gave    in  exchange  to  St.    Mary    (that    is, 
to    the    abbey    of    Shaftesbury)     the    church    of    Gilling- 
ham, with   its   appurtenances."     The  original  record  is  as 
follows  : — "  De  manerio  Chingeston  habet  E,ex  unam  hidam 
in  qua  fecit  castellum  Wareham,  et  pro   ea  dedit  Sanctre 
Marian  ecclesiam  de  Gillingham  cum  appendiciis  suis."     The 
same  transaction  is  mentioned  in  the  Testa  de  jNJ'evill,  but 
with  the  important  difference,  that  the  castle  of  Corfe,  and 
not  that  of  Wareham,  is  there  said  to  have  been  built  on  the 
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land  thus  given  by  the  abbey  of  Shaftesbury  in  excliangc  for 
the  advowson.     "  Advocatio  ecclesic  dc  Giningehain"  (says 
the  last-mentioned  document),  "  data  fuit  Abbati  dc  Sancto 
Edwardo   in  escambium  pro   terra  ubi  castellum    de  Corf 
positum  est."     The  abbey  of  Shaftesbury  liad  l)y  this  time 
acquired  the  denomination  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Edward,  and 
the   substitution    of  the   word    "  abbati  '^   for   abbatisse    is 
obviously  a  mere   clerical  error,   for  certain  it  is  that  the 
abbey  of  Shaftesbury  was  intended,  as  that  abbey  held  the 
patronage  of  the  church  of  Gillingham  till  the  time  of  the 
dissolution.     But  how  are  we  to  reconcile  these  contradictory 
statements,  one  or  other  of  which  must  be  wrong  1     Domes- 
day Book  tells  us  that  the  spot  in  question  was  within  tlie 
manor  of  Kingston,  and  it  has  already  been  shown  that  the 
site  of  Corfe  Castle  was  within  the  limits  of  that  manor. 
Wareham,  on  the  other  hand,  is  four  miles  distant,  and  all 
evidence  of  a  negative  character,  as  well  as  all  probability,  is 
opposed   to    the   suj)position   that  the  manor  of  Kingston 
embraced  any  portion  of  the  town  of  AVareham,  especially 
that  part  of  it  which  includes  the  site  of  the  castle.     The 
castle  was  built  on  the  most  elevated  spot  within  the  circuit 
of  the  town,  just  such  a  spot,  indeed,  as  would  have  been 
selected  for  the  purpose  when  the  place  was  originally  forti- 
fied, at  a  period  long  anterior  to  the  foundation  of  Shaftes- 
bury abbey.     A  hide  of  land,  moreover,  would  comprehend 
a  much  larger  area  than  the  site  of  the  castle  of  Wareham 
and  its  precincts,  whilst  the  territory  which  became  what 
Avas  called  the  liberty  of  Corfe,  namel}^  the  site  of  the  castle 
and  some  surrounding  lands,  Avould  amount  to  a  hide  and 
more.     The  presumption,  then,  appears  to  be  in  favour  of 
the  evidence  of  the  Testa  de  Xevill,  and  the  compilers  may 
have  ascertained  either  that  the  commissioners  w^io  made 
the   returns    from  w^iich    Domesday    was    formed,    or    the 
Norman  clerks  who  were  employed  to  transcribe  them,  had 
inadvertently  written  Wareham    for  Corfe,    or   may  have 
considered  Corfe   as   a  kind  of  outpost   of  Wareham,  and 
dependent  in  some  manner  upon  it. 

But  we  have  other  evidence,  though  of  an  indirect  cha- 
racter, bearing  on  this  point.  The  site  of  the  castle  of  Corfe 
was  ancient  demesne  of  the  Crown,  as  appears  by  a  record  of 
the  time  of  Richard  11.;^  and  it  is  well  known    that  only 

•■•  Rot.  Pat.  2  Hie.  II.  2  a  pus  in.  13  a  tergo. 
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lands  which  belonged  to  the  Crown  at  the  compilation  of 
Domesday  were  considered  as  legally  held  by  that  peculiar 
tenure.  This,  then,  shows  that  the  site  of  the  castle  was  at 
that  time  in  the  King's  hands,  though  it  is  not  reckoned 
amongst  the  "  terrse  regis,"  unless  under  the  obscure  de- 
scription now  under  consideration. 

Furthermore,  the  j\Ianor  of  ]\Iowleham  in  the  neighbour- 
ing parish  of  Swanage,  was  held,  at  the  Domesday  Survey, 
by  Durandus,  the  king's  carpenter,  one  of  the  "  servientes 
regis;"  and  in  after  times  it  belonged  to  a  family  which 
assumed  its  name,  and  was  said  to  be  descended  from 
Durandus,^  by  the  service  of  finding  a  carpenter  to  work 
about  the  great  tower  of  Corfe  Castle  whenever  it  required 
repair,  and  the  king  put  in  his  claim.^  That  this  service  was 
attached  to  the  land  by  the  Conqueror  himself,  when  grant- 
ing Mowlehara  to  his  master  carpenter,  is  in  the  highest 
degree  probable  ;  and  it  is  most  likely  that  the  grant  itself 
was  made  in  commemoration  of  the  services  which  this 
artificer  had  rendered  in  the  construction  of  the  castle. 
The  duty  to  be  performed  was  confined  to  the  great  tower, 
and  this  is  the  part,  if  any,  which  might,  with  any  jDroba- 
bility,  be  conjectured  to  be  the  Conqueror's  work.  Xearly 
all  the  rest  is  of  later  date. 

The  keep  of  Corfe  Castle  has  many  features  in  common 
with  those  of  the  White  Tower  of  London,  which  has 
generally  been  supposed,  on  the  authority  of  the  Textus 
Ilofifensis,  to  have  been  erected  in  the  Conqueror's  reign  ; 
and  though  the  masonry  of  the  latter  is  mostly  of  rubble 
stone,  yet  where  ashlar  occurs,  as  it  does  to  a  limited 
extent  in  some  parts  of  the  building,  besides  the  quoins,  it 
is  very  similar  to  that  at  Corfe.  It  is  quite  natural  that  in 
Purbeck,  where  stone  is  so  abundant,  aslilar  should  have 
been  more  freely  used  than  in  London,  which  is  situated 
so  far  from  any  quarries. 

We  have  notice  of  a  castle  existing  here  in  tlie  time  of 
Henry  IL,  in  the  eighth  year  of  whose  reign  the  sheriff 
accounts  for  two  shillings  laid  out  in  its  repairs,^  and  it  is 
mentioned  in  the  Black  Book  of  the  Exchequer  in  the 
twelfth  year  of  the  same  king.     Li  the  following  reign  we 


'  Coker's  Sunrey  of  Dorset.  cellaneous,  ia  the  Excliequcr. 

2  Ministera'  accounts,  19  Ed.  I.,  mis-  •'  Mag.  rot.  pipcc,  Dorset,  8  H.  II. 
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have  only  two  notices  of  small  sums  expended  about  the 
king's  houses  in  the  castle  of  Corfe,  and  these  houses,  as 
they  are  called,*  are  distinguishable  from  the  great  tower 
or  keep. 

Considerable  sums  were  laid  put  during  the  reign  of 
John,  both  on  the  houses  of  the  castle  and  on  the  castle 
itself.  In  the  fourth  of  King  John,  275/.  Os.  Id.  was  spent 
about  the  houses  of  the  castle,  and  205.  in  repairs  of  the 
castle  itself.^  In  the  following  year,  246/.  10^.  Ad.  was 
spent  in  the  work  of  the  castle ;  and  the  next  year 
137/.  6s.  Ad.  was  laid  out  in  the  same  way.^  The  works 
were  going  on  in  the  8,^  11,^  15,^  and  IG  ^  of  John,  and  in 
the  latter  year  the  king  sent  his  own  miners  and  stone- 
masons [minatores  nostras  et  petrarios),  ordering  that  to  two 
of  them  should  be  paid  6d.  per  diem,  and  to  others  3d.,  so 
long  as  tliey  should  be  employed  about  the  bank  of  the 
fosse  {in  dovafossati).^  This  fosse  may  be  supposed  to  be 
the  one  which  separates  the  outer  bailey  from  the  inner  part 
of  the  castle,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  hill  has  been  scarped 
with  considerable  care  and  labour.  The  names  of  many  of 
these  workmen  appear  to  be  French,  and  it  may  therefore  be 
inferred  that  the  king  selected  persons  of  approved  skill  in 
this  kind  of  work. 

The  masonry  of  the  inner  face  of  the  south-west  wall  of 
the  second  ward  bears  evidence  of  great  antiquity,  and  may 
possibly  have  been  erected  before  the  Norman  Conquest. 
It  is  composed  of  herring-bone  work,  very  similar  to  wliat  is 
found  in  the  castle  of  Colchester  and  elsewhere.  This  wall 
was  originally  half  its  present  thickness,  and  it  was  pierced 
with  several  small  round-headed  windows.  Its  thickness 
has  been  doubled  by  an  outer  facing,  which  blocks  up  the 
windows  before  mentioned,  and  was  probably  erected  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  or  in  the  commence- 
ment of  that  of  Edward  I. 

Corfe  Castle  was  frequently  visited  by  King  John, 
especially  in  the  last  year  of  his  life.  He  was  there  about 
two  months  before  his  death.^     Its  strength  as  a  fortress 


^  Mag.  rot.  pinae.  '■'  Rut.  Glaus.  15  Job. 

s  Ibid.  "  '  Ibid.  16  Job. 

0  Ibid.  "  Ibid. 

'  Rot.  Clau8.  8  Job.  ^  Hardy's  Itiner.iry  of  King  Jobu.  In- 

-  Rot.  Misse,  11  Job.  troduction  to  tbe  Patent  Roils. 
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induced  liim  at  one  time  to  keep  his  treasure  *  there,  and  he 
also  used  it  as  a  state  prison.^  The  regaha  was  hkewise  kept 
there.^  On  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection  of  his  nephew 
Arthur,  Duke  of  Brittany,  by  the  capture  of  the  town  of 
Mirabel  in  Poictou,  200  of  the  leading  nobility  and  knights  of 
that  province  were  sent  prisoners  to  England ;  and  on  4th 
February,  1202,  the  king  issued  his  commands  to  the  con- 
stables of  the  several  castles  in  which  they  were  confined,  to 
send  twenty-four  of  them  immediately  to  Corfe,'  where  it  is 
said  that  twenty-two  of  the  most  noble  and  valorous  were 
starved  to  death. ^  The  names  of  those  unfortunate  victims 
of  civil  strife  have  been  handed  down  to  us,^  but  from  the 
annalist  alone  we  have  the  notice  of  this  wholesale  murder. 
Certain  it  is,  however,  that  while  sending  the  prisoners  to 
Corfe,  the  king  at  the  same  time  transmitted  verbal  in- 
structions to  the  constable  of  the  castle  by  confidential 
messengers,  as  to  what  should  be  done  respecting  them.^ 
Had  there  been  no  sinister  intention,  such  secrecy  would 
not  have  been  required. 

A  more  notorious,  and  at  the  same  time  a  more  interesting- 
victim  of  the  rebellion  of  Prince  Arthur,  was  his  sister,  the 
beautiful  Princess  Eleanor,  who,  on  his  death,  if  hereditary 
succession  to  the  throne,  according  to  a  rule  of  primogeniture, 
had  then  been  an  established  law,  would  have  had  rights 
superior  to  those  of  her  uncle  King  John.  The  rule,  how- 
ever, though  not  positively  denied;  was  not  considered  as 
settled,  and  the  king  determined  to  prevent  its  application  in 
his  own  case.  He  caused  Prince  Arthur  to  be  murdered  at 
Rouen,  and  sent  his  sister  prisoner  to  Corfe,  where  she 
remained  for  several  years.  In  the  succeeding  reign  she 
was  removed  to  Bristol,  where  she  died  after  a  wearisome 
captivity  of  forty  years.  This  unfortunate  princess  had  as 
fellow  prisoners  at  Corfe  two  daughters  of  William,  King  of 
Scotland,  who  had  been  delivered  as  hostages  to  John. 

Besides  the  Great  Tower,  or  Keep,  the  castle  had  four 
other  towers,  called  respectively  La  Gloriette,  Butavant, 
Plenty,  and  Cocaigne,  the  three  last  of  which  are  mentioned 
as  existing  in  the  8  Edward  I.,  at  which  time  the  Gloriette 


•>  Pat.  18  Jobu,  m.  18;  Rot.  Claus.  Ifi  ^  Rot.  Pat.  4  Job. 

Joli.  ^  JIargam  Annals. 

*  Rot.  Pat.  4  Job.  m.  3.  »  Rot.  Pat.  4  Joh.  in.  3. 
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is  spoken  of  as  a  chamber,  "  Camera  que  vocatitr  Glorielte."  '^ 
It  is  probable  that  the  first  of  these  towers  was  situated  at 
tlie  south-east  angle  of  the  upper  enceinte  of  the  castle, 
overlooking  the  fosse  on  the  south,  and  the  deep  valley  on 
the  east.  Scarcely  any  vestiges  now  remain,  but  the  tliick- 
ness  and  solidity  of  wliat  is  left  of  the  walls  give  rise  to  a 
conjecture  tliat  they  were  so  formed  for  the  support  of  a 
moi'e  lofty  superstructure.  The  tower  called  "  Butavant  " 
was  situated  at  the  north-western  angle  of  the  castle  hill. 
It  was  the  but-avant,  tlie  foremost  point  or  abutment  in  this 
direction,  or  it  may  have  been  thus  named  after  the  castle  of 
Butavant,  near  Gournay,  in  France.  It  was  octangular  in 
form,  and  in  the  sixteenth  century  it  was  styled  the  dungeon. 
It  contained  a  prison  in  the  31  Edward  III.,  at  which  time 
it  gave  name  to  the  whole  of  the  middle  ward.  In  the 
thirt3''-sixth  year  of  Edward  III.,  John  de  Elmerugg,  the  con- 
stable, and  Thomas  Elliot,  ma3'or  of  the  town  of  Corfe,  render 
an  account  of  the  expenses  incurred  in  various  repairs  and 
alterations  in  the  castle,  including  the  making  a  gardrobe 
near  the  "  Botefant,"  the  remains  of  which  still  exist.^  The 
localities  of  the  other  towers  have  not  been  ascertained  with 
certainty,  but  it  appears  from  the  ancient  fabric  rolls  here- 
after mentioned,  that  the  one  called  Plenty  adjoined  the 
king's  hall,  which  was  in  the  keep.  No  trace  of  this  can 
now  be  discovered. 

There  are  some  fragments  of  a  rather  lofty  building 
rising  above  the  external  wall,  and  situated  near  the  most 
extreme  northern  point  of  the  castle  hill,  wdiich  must  have 
formed  part  of  a  tower.  It  commands  a  very  extensive 
view  over  the  adjacent  country,  and  may  perhaps  have  been 
the  one  called  "  Cocaygne.^'  This  name  seems  to  have  re- 
ference to  the  pleasant  situation  of  the  tower,  a  "  pays  de 
Cocngne,"  meaning  a  pleasant  country  to  live  in. 

Eastward  of  the  Great  Tower  are  the  remains  of  the 
Great  Hall.  It  stands  in  the  direction  of  north  and  south, 
in  what  is  called  the  Queen's  Tower  in  the  plan  of  158G. 
It  was  placed  in  an  upper  floor,  with  vaulted  chambers 
underneath  it,  and  was  approached  b}'-  a  flight  of  steps 
leading  to  a  kind  of  lobby  or  vestibule,  which  seems  to  be 
what   was   called   the    "  porchea    ante    caraeram    regina?." 

-  Ancient  Miscellauea  of  the  Queen's       Castle,  E'l.  I.  to  Kic.  III.  parcel  S5. 
Remembraacer  of  the  Exchequer,  Corfe  •'  Ibid. 
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Adjoining  the  hall,  at  its  north  end,  there  seems  to  have 
been  an  apartment,  which  possibly  may  have  been  a  small 
oratory,  for  a  chapel,  called  the  chapel  of  the  Gloriette, 
certainly  existed  somewhere  in  this  vicinity.  Such  chapels 
are  not  unfrequently  met  with  attached  to  the  great  hall. 
Close  to  the  end  of  the  chapel  was  a  well,  which  appears  to 
have  been  sunk  before  the  chapel  was  built,  for  it  was 
partially  within  the  line  of  the  eastern  wall,  which  was  so 
constructed  as  to  accommodate  it.  The  well  was  probably 
dug  at  this  spot  with  a  view  to  reach  the  water  which  issues 
from  a  spring,  called  St.  Edward's  Fountain,  at  the  base  of 
the  hill  almost  immediately  below  it.  The  name  of  the 
Gloriette  seems  to  have  occasionall}''  been  given  to  the  whole 
of  the  buildings  in  this  portion  of  the  castle. 

Extensive  works  were  carried  on  towards  the  middle  and 
close  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  as  appears  by  accounts 
rendered  at  the  exchequer  by  succeeding  sheriffs  of  the 
county.  In  the  20  Henry  III.  the  sheriff  accounts  for 
291/.  10s.  2^d.  for  laying  down  joists  and  floors  and  for 
leading  in  the  tower,  and  64/.  for  making  two  good  walls  in 
the  place  of  pallisades  between  the  old  and  middle  baileys 
towards  the  west,  and  between  the  Great  Tower  and  the 
outer  bailey  towards  the  south ."^  The  latter  wall  is  mani- 
festly that  now  standing,  which  connects  the  second  gate 
with  the  Great  Tower,  and  thus  we  are  able  to  fix  the  date 
of  this  wall  to  the  year  1236. 

In  the  forty-fifth  year  of  Henry  III.  the  king  commanded 
the  sheriff  of  Dorset  to  cause  to  be  built  in  a  suitable 
situation,  within  the  castle  of  Corfe,  a  stable  large  enough 
for  twenty  horses ;  and  the  gates  and  bridges  of  the  said 
castle  were  also  to  be  repaired.^ 

Near  the  east  end  of  the  fosse  of  King  John  stands  a 
semi-cylindrical  tower,  which  in  its  masonry  corresponds 
with  those  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  castle,  though  differing 
materially  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  towers  of  the  outer 
bailey.  It  has  on  its  exterior  ftice  a  coat  of  arms  sculptured 
in  bold  relief,  on  a  heater-shaped  shield  held  up  by  two 
human  hands.  This  is  the  only  object  about  the  castle 
which  can  be  considered  as  at  all  in  the  nature  of  a  date. 
The  arms  are  five  fusils  in  bend,  and  it  is  most  likely  the}'' 

"  yiag.  Rot.  Piprc,  Dorset,  20  H.  TIT.  '  Rot.  Lib.  45  IL  lU.  m.  11. 
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represent  tlie  coat  of  Alan  dc  Plunkenct,  avIio  was  constable 
of  tlie  castle  in  the  fifiy-fourth  year  of  King-  Henry  III.,  in 
which  year  he  passed  his  account  for  62l.,  expended  by  him 
as  constable  in  work  done  at  the  castle.^  It  must  be 
admitted  that  the  arms  of  Plunkenet  or  Plucknet  had  au 
ermine  field,'  which  is  not  represented  on  this  shield,  but 
furs  may  possibly,  at  that  early  period,  have  been  regarded 
as  tinctures,  in  which  case  they  would  not  be  indicated  in 
sculpture.  If  the  above  conjecture  is  right,  and  the  tower 
was  built  by  the  person  whose  arms  it  is  here  supposed  to 
exhibit,  its  date  will  be  fixed  to  the  year  1296. 

In  the  rebellion  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  Earl  of  Leicester, 
against  Henry  III.,  this  castle,  amongst  others,  was  delivered 
up  to  the  Barons,  who  retained  possession  of  it  for  five 
years.® 

The  external  towers  and  curtain  ^Yalls  on  the  higher 
portion  of  the  castle  hill  seem  to  have  been  mostly  erected 
before  the  close  of  this  reign  ;  but  perhaps  they  were  either 
not  quite  finished,  or  else  repairs  were  speedily  required,  for 
carpenters,  plumbers,  and  tilers  continued  to  be  employed 
about  the  towers,  as  well  as  about  the  Great  Tower,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  In  the  eighth  year  of 
the  last-mentioned  king  a  coverer  {coopertor)  was  employed 
for  a  week  over  the  king's  chamber,  the  chapel,  the  queen's 
chamber,  the  chamber  called  the  Gloriette,  the  gate  before 
the  great  tower,  and  the  other  houses  of  the  castle,  where 
requisite.^ 

With  the  exception  of  the  tower  which  bears  the  shield 
before  mentioned,  and  the  curtain  wall  which  unites  it  to 
the  Gloriette,  as  well  as  the  wall  connecting  the  second  gate 
with  the  Great  Tower,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  outer  bailey 
or  base  court  seems  to  have  been  erected  by  King  Edward  I. 
The  masonry  of  the  curtain  wall  just  mentioned  differs 
widely  from  that  of  the  other  external  walls  of  the  castle, 
and  nmcli  resembles  some  portions  of  the  Great  Tower.  It 
seems  to  be  anterior  in  date  to  the  fosse  of  King  John,  for 
it  stops  short  at  a  point  about  six  feet  from  the  north-eastern 

'  Mag.  Rot.  Pips,  Dorset,  54  H.  III.  heraldic  language  to  signify  lozeugy  or 

'   l>Jicolas'B  Rolls  of  Arms,  temp.  Edw.  fusilly. 

II.  and  Edw.  III.     The  aimsof  Plokcuot  »  Hutch ina's  Dorset, 

and  Pluknett  in  these  rulla  iire  blazoned  '  Ancient  Miscellanea  of  the    Queen's 

ermine  a  bend  engrailed,  but  this  term  Remembrancer  of  the  Exchequer,  Corfe 
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tower  of  the  outer  ward,  and  turning  at  right  angles 
towards  the  west,  seems  to  have  been  originally  carried 
onwards  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  fosse,  at  the  foot 
of  what  is  the  present  escarpment.  A  straight  joint  is 
visible  at  its  junction  Avith  the  wall  which  unites  it  to  the 
adjacent  tower,  and  a  section  of  it  is  apparent  in  the  inner 
face  of  the  present  curtain  wall.  The  fosse  has  been  ex- 
cavated up  to  its  base,  so  that  it  stands  on  a  ridge  of  the 
natural  chalk  formed  by  the  excavation  of  the  fosse  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  steep  outer  escarpment  of  the  hill  on  the 
other. 

We  have  some  interesting  fabric  rolls  ^  which  enable  us 
to  fix  with  precision  the  date  of  the  entrance  gateway.  In 
the  8  Edward  I.,  32.y.  were  paid  for  freestone  bought  for 
the  gate  and  bridge  ;  and  in  the  following  week  payments 
were  made  for  ninety-six  cartloads  of  a  kind  of  stone 
denominated  "  velluta  petra,"  a  term  hitherto  unexplained, 
at  2^cl.  per  load.  At  the  same  time,  Adam  Buries  was  paid 
bs.  for  making  two  great  hinges  and  hooks  for  the  outer  gate, 
and  nails  for  the  same;  and  Master  Ralph  Totewys  was  paid 
2.9.  for  a  week's  wages  while  preparing  the  places  where 
the  hinges  should  be  put,  and  for  cutting  the  stone.  Further 
evidence  that  this  gateway  was  in  course  of  construction  at 
this  time,  is  traced  in  the  fact  that  John  Catel  (a  name  still 
found  amongst  the  peasantry  of  Corfe)  was  paid  Sd.  for  a 
week's  wages  for  assisting  Master  Ralph  to  put  up  and  take 
down  the  gates  at  night.^  They  were  therefore  probably 
.made,  but  not  finally  hung.  The  date  of  this  gateway  may 
thus  be  safely  fixed  at  the  year  1280,  and  the  rest  of  this 
outer  bailey,  with  the  exception  of  the  north-eastern  tower 
and  the  wall  connecting  it  with  the  Gloriette,  was  probably 
erected  at  about  the  same  period. 

A  bridge  was  being  constructed  at  the  same  time  as  the 
entrance  gateway,  and  a  charge  is  made  for  digging  the 
foundations.  It  was  still  unfinished  in  14  Edward  I. ;  this, 
however,  was  not  either  of  the  bridges  which  we  now  see. 
Both  the  bridges  of  that  date  were  drawbridges ;  and  a  new 
bridge,  chiefly  of  timber,  for  the  middle  ward,  was  in  course 
of  construction  in  30  Edward  III.  Another  new  bridge, 
probably  the  outer  one,  was  built  in  51  Edward  III.,  the 

'  Ibid.  '  Ibid. 
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piers  of  which  were  of  stone,  and  the  superstructure  of 
timber.  Five  labourers  were  cacli  paid  Sd.  a  day  for 
clearing  out  the  foundation  of  the  bridge;  eight  quarriers 
had  5d.  a  day,  and  five  masons  Ad.  a  day  each  for  new 
building  \Yith  stone  the  foundations  of  the  said  bridge  for 
the  support  of  tlie  timbers  to  be  placed  thereon.^ 

In  the  nineteenth  year  of  King  Edward  II.,  it  was  ascer- 
tained by  a  Ro^'al  Commission  that  the  castle  was  much  out 
of  repair."*  It  does  not  appear  whether  any  measures  were 
then  taken  for  its  restoration,  but  less  than  two  years  after- 
wards it  became  the  prison  of  this  unfortunate  monarch, 
before  he  was  conve3''ed  to  Berkeley  Castle,  where  he  met 
his  cruel  fate.  This  must  have  been  between  14tli  November, 
1326,  when  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  the  21st  September 
following,  when  he  was  murdered.  It  is  probable  that 
Edward  did  not  remain  long  at  Corfe,  for  the  sympathy  of 
the  people  having  been  awakened  by  his  misfortunes,  he 
was  hurried  from  one  fortress  to  another,  in  order  to  conceal 
his  place  of  residence.  Tliere  can  be  little  doubt,  however, 
that  Corfe  Castle  was  the  scene  of  some  of  the  cruelties  and 
indignities  which  were  inflicted  upon  him,  with  a  view  to 
deprive  him  of  his  reason  or  his  life.  His  ruthless  keeper, 
Sir  John  Matravers,  was  a  Dorsetshire  knight,  and  had 
property  in  the  Isle  of  Purbeck. 

Extensive  repairs  were  made  in  the  castle  in  the  30 
Edward  III.,  in  contemplation  of  an  expected  visit  from  the 
king,  which  took  place  in  September  in  that  year.  The 
kitchen  was  rebuilt  in  36  Edward  III.^  Richard  II.  newly 
built  the  tower,  called  the  Gloriette,  between  the  first  and 
third  years  of  his  reign,  at  a  cost  of  269/.  6s.  2d. 

The  castle  continued  long  in  the  immediate  possession  of 
the  Crown,  but  about  the  time  of  King  Edward  III.  its 
custody  and  the  ofiice  of  constable  began  to  be  granted  out 
for  hmited  terms.  John  de  Beaufort,  first  Earl  of  Somerset, 
had  a  grant  of  the  castle  in  tail,  and  was  seised  of  it  in 
11  Henry  IV.^  It  continued  in  that  family  till  the  attainder 
of  his  grandson,  Henry  Beaufort,  Duke  of  Somerset,  in  the 
first  year  of  King  Edward  IV.  In  the  year  following,  the 
last-mentioned  king  gave  the  office  of  Constable  of  Corfe 

*  Ibid.  •<  Fabric  rolls,  ut  supra. 

*  Inquifc  ad  quod  damnum,  19  Ed.  II.  ^  EbcL.,  U  H.  IV.  No.  4J. 
r.  1S5. 
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Castle,  to  his  brother  Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  after- 
wards King  Richard  III.,  in  tail;^  and  he  gave  the  manor  of 
Corfe  Castle  to  the  unfortunate  George,  Duke  of  Clarence, 
in  tail  male.  On  the  latter  Duke's  attainder,  it  reverted 
to  the  Crown,  and  Henry  VII.  gave  it  to  his  mother 
Margaret,  Countess  of  Richmond,  for  her  life.  He  caused  it 
to  be  put  in  repair  for  her  use,  and  2000/.  is  said  to  have 
been  granted  by  Parliament  for  the  purpose. 

In  27  Henry  VIII.  the  castle  and  manor  were  granted  to 
Henr}',  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Somerset,  natural  son  of 
Henry  VIIL,  who  died  without  issue,  w^ien  they  again 
reverted  to  the  Crown.  Edward  VI.  gave  them  to  his  uncle 
Edward  Seymour,  Duke  of  Somerset,  the  Protector,^  on 
whose  attainder  they  for  the  last  time  fell  again  to  the 
Crown.  Finally,  Queen  Elizabeth  sold  them  to  Christopher 
Hatton  (who  afterwards  became  Sir  Christopher  Hatton)  in 
the  fourteenth  year  of  her  reign.^  Sir  Christopher  seems 
to  have  made  considerable  alteration  and  repairs  in  the 
building,  and  much  of  his  work  can  still  be  easily  dis- 
tinguished. To  Ralph  Treswell,  his  steward,  we  are  indebted 
for  a  ground  plan,  as  before  stated,  and  also,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, for  the  plans  of  the  keep,  which  have  been  already 
described.  Sir  Christopher  Hatton  died  without  issue,  and 
he  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew.  Sir  William  Hatton,  alias 
Newport,  son  of  his  sister  Dorothy  by  her  husband  Sir  John 
Newport.  The  manor  and  castle  of  Corfe,  with  most  of  his 
lands  in  the  Isle  of  Purbeck,  seem  to  have  been  given  by 
Sir  William  Hatton,  alias  Newport,  to  his  wife  the  Lady 
Elizabeth  Cecil,  daughter  of  Thomas,  Earl  of  Exeter,  who 
afterward  became  the  second  w4fe  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Coke.  He  sold  them  in  1635  to  Sir  John  Bankes,  Lord 
Cliief  Justice  of  England,  ancestor  of  Henry  John  Perceval 
Bankes,  Esq.,  of  Kingston  Lacey,  the  present  owner. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  between  Charles  I. 
and  his  Parliament,  Lady  Bankes,  the  wife  of  Chief  Justice 
Bankes,  then  owner  of  Corfe  Castle,  retired  thither  with  her 
family,  whilst  her  husband  was  in  attendance  on  the  king. 
In  1643  the  castle  was  besieged  by  the  Parliamentary 
general.  Sir   Walter  Erie,  and  was  gallantly  defended  by 


'  Pat.  2  Ed.  IV.  pars  1,  m.  5.  »  Pat.  14  Eliz.  para  12. 

«  Pat.  1  Ed.  VI.  pars  4,  m.  11. 
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Lady  Bankes,  assisted  only  by  lici*  daughters,  lier  women, 
and  five  soldiers.  By  throwing  down  stones  and  hot  embers, 
they  succeeded  in  rcpelHng  the  assailants,  and  the  same 
night  an  alarm  being  given  that  the  kinoj's  forces  were 
approaching^,  the  sieiic  was  raised  by  Sir  Walter  Erie,  who 
liastily  withdrew  to  Poole.* 

This  castle  was  one  of  the  last  places  in  England  that 
held  out  for  the  king.  In  1G4.5  it  was  a  second  time  be- 
sieged bv  the  Parliament's  forces,  who  were  on  this  occasion 
commanded  by  Colonel  Bingham.  A  gallant  resistance  was 
again  made,  but  treachery  at  length  accomplished  what 
foi'ce  and  strategy  were  unable  to  eftect.  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Pitman,  of  Somersetshire,  an  officer  of  the  garrison,  having 
concerted  his  plans  with  the  besiegers,  a'dmitted  a  number 
of  the  enemy's  soldiers  in  disguise.  They  possesse  I  them- 
selves of  the  King's  and  Queen's  Towers,  with  other  im- 
portant points,  and  the  governor,  finding  himself  betrayed 
and  in  the  power  of  the  enemy,  was  compelled  to  surrender 
at  discretion  on  the  26th  or  27th  February,  1G45. 

Having  thus  become  masters  of  this  important  sti'onghoLI, 
the  Parliament  gave  orders  for  its  demolition,  Some  parts 
were  pulled  down,  all  the  towers  were  undermined,  and  gun- 
powder was  used  to  complete  the  work  of  destruction.  Thus 
this  magnificent  pile,  which  had  been  raised  at  so  vast  a  cost 
of  money  and  labour,  and  had  withstood  the  vicissitudes 
of  so  many  ages,  was  at  length  reduced  to  the  picturesque 
ruin  which  now  excites  our  interest  and  admiration. 

From  the  ancient  fabric  rolls  before  mentioned,  we  obtain 
some  other  facts  which  are  not  unworthy  of  notice.  The 
gi-eatest  part  of  the  timber  used  about  the  castle  came  from 
the-  Xew  Forest,  but  some  in  30  Edward  IIL  was  brought 
from  Wimborne  Holt,  in  Dorsetshire.  Studland  was  the 
only  place  in  Purbeck  which  supplied  any,  and  that  but 
once;  possibly  it  may  have  been  landed  there  from  the  New 
Forest.  Lime  was  brought  from  Poole  and  Bindon  in  the 
8  Edward  L,  but  in  14  Edward  L  they  had  begun  to  burn 
it  on  the  spot,  and  a  charge  is  made  for  wood  for  that  purpose. 
Soon  after  this,  however,  theie  is  again  a  charge  for  lime 
from  Poole.  Between  30  and  38  Edward  IIL  lime  was  still 
brought  from  Wareham,  and  in  36   Edward  III.  from  Lul- 

'  Mercnr!us  Rusticua, 
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worth;  in  41  Edward  III.  from  Sturminster.  In  the  51 
Edward  III.  a  charge  is  made  for  constructing  a  Hmekiln 
— "  puteum  pro  crematione  calcis  ;  "  and  forty  quarters  of 
sea  coal,  price  100.?.,  as  well  as  brushwood  from  Kingswood, 
were  used  in  burning  the  lime.  The  singular  hardness  and 
durability  of  the  mortar  with  which  the  Castle  is  built,  some 
parts  of  which  have  remained  where  the  face  of  the  stone 
has  perished,  gives  a  special  interest  to  these  facts.  The 
sand  used  is  sharp  and  coarse,  and  the  walls  were  all  grouted 
with  mortar  in  a  liquid  state. 

The  price  of  sea  coal  for  burning  lime  in  30  Edward  III. 
was  2s.  Sd.  per  quarter. 

In  the  time  of  Edward  I,  the  following  was  the  general 
rate  of  wages  paid  for  work  done  about  the  Castle  : — Car- 
penters usually  had  2^d.  or  '6d.  a  day,  according  to  their 
skill,  or  from  lod.  to  20d.  per  week;  masons'  wages  were 
S^d.  per  day ;  labourers  received  2d.  per  da}^ ;  women  Ad. 
a  week;  and  surveyors  of  the  work  had  Is.  each  per  week. 
Iron  cost  id.  per  lb. ;  stone  cost  2^d.  a  load  ;  the  hire  of  a 
cart  and  team  was  6d.  a  da}^  but  the  hire  of  a  riding-horse 
was  only  l^d.  a  day.  Much  of  the  w^ork  was  done  as  task- 
work. There  is  no  mention  of  glass  in  any  of  these  accounts, 
except  for  the  chapel,  and  that  is  not  found  till  so  late  as 
the  fifty-first  year  of  the  reign  of  E  Iward  III.  The  shutters 
of  the  windows  are  continually  mentioned,  and  the  absence 
of  any  mention  of  glass  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  none 
was  used  in  the  rest  of  the  building. 

THOMAS   EOXD. 

TrSEHAil, 

August,  18c5. 


CORFE  CASTLE. 
DESCRIPTION. 

CoRFE  Castle,  visited  by  the  Institute  in  August  last,  is 
one  of  the  most  noteworthy  remains  in  Britain.  The  natural 
position  is  very  striking,  ami  not  less  so  tlie  manner  in  which 
it  has  been  fortified  by  art.  It  is  of  high  antiquit}'',  asso- 
ciated fi'om  the  times  of  the  West  Saxon  princes  to  those  of 
the  Commonwealth  witli  marked  historical  events ;  was  the 
palace  and  the  prison  of  kings  and  great  nobles,  and  has 
been  commanded  by  a  long  and  well-preserved  succession  of 
powerful  Norman  Castellans. 

The  castle  crowns  an  isolated  hill,  a  part  of  the  steep 
chalk  rido-c  which,  under  the  ireneral  name  of  the  Purbeck 
Hills,  with  the  subordinate  elevations  of  Knowl  Hill,  and 
Ninebarrow  and  Ballard  Downs,  stretches  twelve  miles  across 
the  peninsula  of  Purbeck,  from  Warbarrow  Bay  and  Flower- 
barrow  Camp  on  the  west,  to  the  foreland  between  the  bays 
of  Studland  and  Swanage  on  the  east. 

To  the  south,  or  sea-ward,  is  the  bold  coast  line  marked  by 
the  headlands  of  Peverel,  Durlston,  and  St.  Adhelm's. 
Landward,  or  to  the  north,  is  the  depression  occupied  by 
Poole  Harbour  and  its  tributaries  the  Frome  and  Trent,  or 
Piddle — waters  whose  fords  are  commanded  by  the  grand 
earthworks  at  Wareham,  which,  placed  astride  upon  the 
ridge  terminating  in  the  junction  of  the  two,  form  the  frontier 
and  key  of  Purbeck,  as  does  Corfe  its  citadel. 

The  castle  ridge  ranges  with  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  with 
it  forms  the  southern  margin  of  the  well-known  chalk  basin, 
of  which  Dorchester  and  Beaminster  mark  the  western  limit, 
and  Beer  Regis,  Salisbury,  and  Winchester  that  on  the 
north. 

The  chalk  at  Corfe  dips  north  at  about  70".  It  is  hard, 
moderately  durable,  and  thickly  charged  witli  flints,  wliicli 
are  extensively    used    in    the  interior  of  tlic    castle    walls. 

VOL.    XXII.  M   M 
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Below  the  chalk,  and  underlining  the  great  gateway  of  the 
castle,  is  a  narrow  belt  of  the  upper  greensand,  below  which, 
in  succession,  are  the  three  Purbeck  beds,  the  Portland  stone, 
and  the  Kimmeridge  clay.  The  stone  beds,  here  of  a  most 
durable  character,  are  used  for  the  ashlar  and  face-work  of 
the  castle. 

To  the  north  of  and  above  the  chalk  are  narrow  and 
irregular  beds  of  plastic  and  London  clay,  succeeded  by  a 
broad  expanse  of  the  lower  Bagshot  sands  and  clay,  out  of 
which  the  harbour  of  Poole  has  been  eroded,  and  the  latter 
of  which  is  worked  for  the  purposes  of  commerce. 

A  considerable  fault  runs  alono-  the  chalk  rids-e  close  north 
of  the  castle  hill,  one  of  a  parallel  series  traversing  that  part 
of  the  southern  coast. 

The  physical  aspect  of  Purbeck  betrays,  to  a  practised 
eye,  its  geological  composition,  and  the  wild  rough  moor  and 
marshland  about  the  harbour  contrast  strong^  with  the 
steep  but  rounded  outline  and  green  surface  of  the  chalk, 
upon  a  summit  of  which  stands  the  old  jSTorman  keep,  pre- 
dominating far  and  wide  over  the  landscape. 

The  castle  is  naturally  strong.  It  occupies  the  slope  and 
summit  of  a  hill,  the  base  of  which  covers  about  fifteen  acres, 
and  which  is  placed  in  a  gap  or  cutting  in  the  ridge  already 
described,  of  which  position  its  name  is  said  to  be,  in  Saxon, 
descriptive. 

South  of  the  ridge,  and  close  behind  and  covered  by  the 
castle,  is  the  town  of  Corfe,  from  which  the  castle  hill  rises 
steeply,  to  descend  almost  vertically  upon  its  east,  west,  and 
north  sides.  The  northern,  or  highest  point,  is  occupied  by 
the  keep  and  principal  buildings  of  the  castle. 

The  stream  called  by  the  Saxons  the  Wicken,  and  its 
tributary,  the  B3de  brook,  each  turning  a  mill,  flow  from  the 
south-west  and  south-east  round  either  side  of  the  town,  and, 
girdling  the  base  of  the  castle  hill,  unite  just  below  St. 
Edward's  bridge  to  form  the  Corfe  river,  which  flows  into 
Poole  harbour.  Between  the  town  and  the  castle,  where 
the  two  streams  approach  within  a  furlong  of  each  other,  a 
deep  and  bold  though  dry  trench  has  been  cut  across  the 
root  of  the  peninsula,  and  thus  forms  the  great  outer  ditch 
which  divides  the  castle  from  the  town. 

The  castle,  in  its  present  form,  may  be  called  concentric, 
but  it  has  been  constructed,  if  not  designed,  at  three  prin- 
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cipal  periods,  having  been  originally  a  Saxon  palace,   then 
a  Norman,  and  afterwards  an  Edwardian  fortress. 

It  is  com])osed  generally  of  a  keep  standing  in  an  inner 
Avard,  of  a  middle,  and  of  an  outer  \vard.  The  survey  by 
Ralph  Treswell,  in  1586,  of  which  a  fac-similo  on  a  reduced 
scale  accompanies  the  preceding  memoir,  subdivides  the 
inner  Avard  into  two,  and  shows  a  Avail  across  the  outer  ward, 
which  has  disappeared,  and  was  probably  modern. 

In  i^lan  it  is  an  irregular  triangle,  the  walls  following  the 
crest  of  the  hill.  The  great  gateway  caps  the  southern  or 
lowest  angle  ;  the  Buttavant  tower,  the  western  ;  and  the 
inner  ward  forms  the  obtuse,  highest,  or  eastern  angle.  The 
south-west,  the  longest  front,  is  concave.  It  extends  270 
yards  from  the  gatehouse  to  the  Buttavant,  and  its  lower 
two-thirds  is  the  part  of  the  enceinte  most  jealously  defended, 
and  upon  the  overthrow  of  which  the  destroyers  have 
expended  their  greatest  energies.  The  north,  or  upper  front, 
too  high  for  attack,  measures  about  200  yards,  and  the 
eastern  front  about  the  same. 

The  area  within  the  walls  is  about  3J  acres  ;  but,  from 
the  excessive  steepness  of  the  ground,  much  of  the  outer  and 
part  of  the  middle  ward  could  never  have  been  turned  to 
account.  The  lower  part  of  the  outer,  the  western  portion 
(Of  the  middle,  and  the  eastern  part  of  the  inner  ward,  are 
the  only  flat  spaces. 

The  outer,  by  much  the  largest  ward,  is  contained  within 
ihe  great  gatehouse,  the  east  curtain  strengthened  by  the 
Horseshoe  and  Plukenet  towers,  and  the  west  curtain,  upon 
which  are  four  mural  towers.  The  steep,  upper  part  of 
the  ward  rises  to  the  wall  of  the  inner,  and  the  wall 
and  gatehouse  of  the  middle  ward.  It  is  traversed  by 
a  fosse,  attributed  to  King  John,  which  extends  from 
the  Plukenet  tower  to  the  front  of  the  middle  gatehouse, 
and  is  thence  continued  outside  the  works  down  the  hill- 
side. 

A  permanent  stone  bridge,  about  100  ft.  long  by  20  ft. 
broad,  crosses  the  moat,  and  leads  up  to  the  great  gatewa3^ 
It  is  of  four  arches,  springing  from  three  solid  piers,  and  the 
roadway,  which  has  now  no  parapets,  is  about  30  ft.  above 
the  bottom  of  the  moat.  The  masonry  ceases  about  IS  ft. 
from  the  portal,  and  the  interval,  now  filled  with  earth,  was 
probably  spanned  by  a  drawbridge.     The  arches  are  about 
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one-tliird  of  a  circle,  and  tlie  voussoirs  in  two  rings,  Avithout 
bond,  8  in.  thick,  and  from  1  ft.  to  3  ft.  in  lengtli.  The 
piers  may  be  of  Perpendicular  date,  but  the  arches  are 
probably  the  work  of  Sir  Christopher  Hatton. 

The  gatehouse  is  composed  of  two  drums,  flanking  the 
portal,  and  produced  rearward  into  a  rectangular  building, 
now  partially  destroyed.  The  drums,  about  20  ft.  diameter, 
are  solid  to  the  base  of  the  upper  story,  now  wholly  removed, 
but  of  which  the  lower  ends  of  the  loops  remain. 

The  portal,  13  ft.  wide,  enters  a  vaulted  passage,  now 
26  ft.,  and  which  may  have  been  36  ft.  long.  First  is  the 
portal,  without  jambs,  and  beneath  a  segmental  arch,  4  ft. 
11  in.  broad.  Then  (as  shown  in  the  accompan34ng  section 
Fig.  I.)  a  chase,  or  single  machicolation,  6  in.  broad.  Then  a 
second  arch,  3  ft.  9  in.  broad.  Then  a  chase,  5  in.  broad,  and 
a  circular  groove  of  9  in.  diameter,  and  7  in,  opening,  at 
which  the  passage  narrows  by  20  in.,  being  an  opening  of 
11  ft,  4  in.  Then  follows  an  arch  of  1'  6"  breadth,  and  a 
chase  of  16  in, 

Next  comes  the  gateway  proper,  the  jambs  of  which, 
2  ft,  4  in,  in  thickness,  project  inwards  with  a  double  chamfer, 
so  as  to  reduce  the  actual  entrance  to  8  ft. 

The  door,  the  space  for  which  shows  it  to  have  been  of 
wood,  and  not  above  4  in,  thick,  was  of  two  valves,  the  arch 
behind  being  flat  segmental,  with  a  high  springing  and  4  ft. 
of  breadth,  to  accommodate  them  when  open.  Two  stones 
on  each  side,  which  probably  carried  the  iron  loops  for  the 
hinges,  have  been  torn  out.  Between  them,  a  central  hole, 
9  in.  by  12  in.,  carried  the  wooden  bar.  Next  is  an  arch, 
of  which  about  5  ft,  only  remain,  but  which  probably  com- 
pleted the  passage  to  its  opening  into  the  ward,  and  perhaps 
carried  a  portcullis  groove. 

Half  the  doorways  into  the  lodges  remain.  The  lodges 
themselves  were  barrel-vaulted,  and  the  vault  in  the  west  lodge 
springs  from  the  ordinary  Noi'man  string,  composed  of  a  flat 
abacus  and  chamfer,  as  though  an  older  gatehouse  had  been 
cased.  Instances  of  this  string  indeed  have  been  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Bond  in  other  and  certainly  later  parts  of  the 
castle,  and  of  course  a  j^lain  string  of  this  character  ma}'  be 
of  any  age. 

The  several  arches  composing  the  entrance  passage  show, 
at  their  springings,  about  a  dozen  small  holes,  evidently  to 
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Fig'.  I.  — Great  Gatehouse:  Entrance  jiassage, — 1,  2,  3,  cliasc?. 

Fig.  II. — Middle  Giteliovise,     Eutraiico  passage, — 4,  Pivot  liole ;  5,  Cha.soin  vaii't ;  0,  PortcuUia 
groove  aud  chase;  7,  Machicolation  with  five  apci  tures;  S,  Bar- hole. 
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carry  the  centring.     Their  small  size  indicates  tliis  to  Imvc 
been  of  iron.     These  lioles  are  usual. 

In  the  door  jambs  are  cut  six  mortises,  three  on  a  side, 
the  lowest  6  in.  from  the  ground.  Tlicj  are  each  Si  in. 
long,  2  in.  broad,  and  3,Vin.  deep.  Tliey  must  have  been 
intended  to  hold  boards,  though  the  shallow  depth  would 
scarce  allow  of  their  insertion.  These  would  indeed  have 
been  better  suited  to  keep  pigs  in  than  warriors  out, 
and  perhaps  were  so  used  in  times  of  peace.  They  can 
scarcely  be  original,  but  are  probably  earlier  than  the  dis- 
mantling. The  entrance  passage  falls  gently  from  the 
interior,  so  as  to  give  an  advantage  to  the  defenders  in  a 
contest. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  defences  of  this  gateway 
in  the  absence  of  the  upper  story,  from  which  most  of  them 
were  worked.  There  is  at  present  no  trace  of  a  drawbridge 
in  the  portal,  unless  indeed  the  pivot-holes  on  which  it 
turned  be  concealed  by  the  soil.  If  the  cylindrical  pipe, 
with  the  opening  or  slot  in  its  side,  contained  a  sash- 
weight,  of  what  was  it  the  counterpoise  ?  Scarcely  of  the 
drawbridge,  for  which,  even  if  of  lead,  unless  of  incon- 
venient length,  the  weight  would  be  too  light ;  and  portcullis 
groove  there  is  none.  The  5  in.  chase  exacth'  in  front  of 
the  pipe  may  have  contained  a  portcullis,  or  a  frame  ;  but 
if  so,  the  absence  of  lateral  grooves  must  have  left  it  very 
unstead}',  except  when  down  upon  and  fixed  in  the  cill. 
iso  doubt  a  portcullis  with  crooked  sides  or  ears  might  have 
worked  in  this  tube,  but  that  is  scarcely  probable.  The 
other  chases  were  no  doubt  intended  for  the  passage  of 
projectiles.  They  are,  however,  mere  slits  across  the  vault, 
unaccompanied  by  lateral  grooves  as  when  used  for  a  port- 
cullis, and  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  divided  by 
cross  sepia,  as  in  regular  machicolations ;  but  this  vault 
has  been  riven  by  an  explosion,  and  restored  in  part  in 
recent  times,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  pronounce  upon  its 
details. 

From  each  side  of  the  gatehouse  springs  a  short  curtain. 
That  to  the  east,  from  10  ft.  to  12  ft.  thick,  and  about 
20  ft.  high,  now  mostly  destroyed,  terminates  in  the 
Horseshoe  tower,  a  mere  shell,  about  20  ft.  diameter,  and 
20  ft.  high,  open  at  the  ground  floor  and  across  the  gorge, 
and  intended  to  be  floored  and  bratticed  with  timber,  as  is 
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not  infrequent  with  mural  towers,  to  prevent  their  being 
used  against  the  garrison.  It  is  pierced  by  three  loops  on 
the  ground  floor.  These  are  mere  vertical  slits,  7  ft.  long 
and  1-^  in.  broad,  splayed  deeply,  and  opening  from  recesses 
in  the  wall.  The  tower  caps  the  south-east  angle  of  the 
work,  and  the  loops  are  directed  upon  the  field,  and  along 
the  two  curtains.  The  removal  of  the  talus  outside  shows 
this  tower  to  stand  upon  a  deep  and  solid  foundation.  At 
the  junction  of  the  gatehouse  curtain  with  this  tower,  the 
former  contains  a  mural  chamber,  6  ft.  broad,  and  roofed 
with  five  tiers  of  overhanging  slabs. 

The  east  curtain  is  for  the  most  part  a  mere  wall,  8  ft.  to 
10  ft.  thick,  and  10  ft.  to  15  ft.  high,  exclusive  of  battle- 
ments, and  more  or  less  ruined.  Loojds  are  to  be  seen  on 
its  exterior,  directed  downwards  so  as  to  rake  the  scarp. 
Near  the  Horseshoe  tower  Avas  formerly  another  mural 
chamber,  called  a  stable,  but  more  probably  a  garderobe, 
and  beyond  this  is  a  large  arch,  now  walled  up,  which  may 
have  been  a  postern,  and  commanded  by  the  Plukenet 
tower. 

This  is  a  mere  half-round  mural  tower,  solid  to  the  rampart 
height,  and  of  no  projection  within. 

Above  the  rampart  it  is  hollowed  into  a  chamber  open 
behind,  with  three  loops,  each  5ft.  Gin.  long  and  2 in.  in 
the  opening.  In  each  of  the  recesses,  on  the  right,  is  a  small 
cupboard  for  the  grease  or  tools  needed  by  the  archer.  The 
tower  and  rampart  were  ascended  by  a  well-stair  on  the 
north  or  upper  side.  The  arrangements  for  allowing  the 
archer  to  shoot  downwards  so  as  to  rake  the  steep  scarp  are 
well  seen  here.  This  tower  is  named  from  a  bold  and  well- 
preserved  shield  upon  its  outer  face,  charged  with  a  bend 
fusilly,  or  five  fusils  conjoined  in  bend,  and  held  up  by  two 
hands  which  emerge  from  holes  in  the  stone.  This  is  one  of 
the  well-known  coats  attributed  to  the  Mareschals,  Earls  of 
Pembroke  ;  but,  as  this  family  was  extinct  half  a  century 
before  the  date  of  this  tower,  and  does  not  appear  ever  to  have 
been  connected  with  the  castle,  Mr.  Bond  has  shown  it  to  be 
more  probable  that  the  shield  is  intended  to  commemorate 
Alan  Plukenet,  constable  of  the  castle  in  the  54tli  of  Henry 
III.,  and  a  baron  in  the  reign  of  Edward,  his  son,  and  whose 
arms  were  cither  a  bend  engrailed,  or  fusilly,  represented 
anciently  much  in  the  same  way,  upon  a  field  ermine,  which 
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fur  (as  Mr.  Bond  suggests)  may  liavc  been  risgardcd  as  a 
tincture,  and  tlie  spots  omitted  by  the  carver. 

The  curtain  from  tliis  tower  to  the  Gloriettc  angle  of  tlio 
inner  ward  is  constructed  of  much  larger  stones  than  those 
employed  lower  down.  They  are  as  large  as  many  of  those 
in  the  Norman  ashlar,  but  of  ruder  workmanship. 

lleturnino;  to  the  iratehousc  and  following  the  west  front, 
this  commences  with  a  short  curtain,  still  standing,  and  con- 
nected with  the  first  mural  tower,  a  drum  of  rather  above 
half-round  projection,  capping  an  angle.  It  is  solid  to  the 
rampart  level,  and  above  this  open  at  the  gorge.  Its  single 
chamber  has  three  loops,  cruciform,  and  shorter,  wider,  and 
of  coarser  construction  than  those  of  the  Horseshoe  tower, 
though  still  of  excellent  ashlar.  This  tower  having  been 
riven  by  powder  is  seen  to  be  ten  yards  in  solid  thickness. 
Its  base  is  perforated  by  a  rude  rectangular  drain,  18  in.  by 
12  in.,  joined  by  other  drains  of  9  in.  by  9  in.,  all  in  the  solid, 
and  evidently  descending  from  garderobes,  one  of  which 
seems  to  have  been  placed  in  the  curtain  close  north  of  this 
tower. 

Kext  above  this  is  the  second  or  Well  tower,  so  called  from 
a  small  depression  behind  it,  said  to  indicate  a  w^ell.  This 
tower  resembles  the  last,  was,  like  it,  solid  in  the  base,  and 
had  one  chamber  on  the  rampart  open  at  the  gorge  and 
pierced  by  three  loops. 

Close  south  of  it  was  a  small  doorwa}^,  leading  either  to  a 
garderobe  or  a  rampart  stair.  Of  this,  one  jamb  is  alone 
seen. 

Above  the  Well  tower  is  the  third,  and  above  the  third, 
and  also  connected  with  it  by  a  short  curtain,  is  the  fourth 
of  these  mural  towers.  This,  however,  though  a  tower,  is 
of  the  nature  of  an  epaulcment,  or  redan,  and  caps  a  projec- 
tion or  shoulder  of  the  curtain.  It  has  but  two  loops, 
longitudinal  only,  one  towards  the  field  and  one  raking  the 
south  wall.  The  former  is  divided  into  a  short  upper  and 
long  lower  part  by  a  narrow  plate  of  stone,  which  projects 
inwards  like  a  shelf 

The  curtain  from  this  Redan  tow^er  to  the  gateway  of  the 
middle  ward  is,  I  think,  earlier  than  either,  and  is  vciy  lofty. 
It  traverses  King  John's  fosse.  It  is  constructed  of  large 
stones,  and  resembles,  in  some  respects,  the  curtain  above  the 
Plukenet  tower,  at  the  other  end  of  the  same  fosse.     Below 
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it  is  solid,  above  it  is  pierced  by  four  rude  loops,  boldly 
splcayed  within,  and  wliicli  must  have  opened  from  a  chamber, 
of  which  the  curtain  was  the  outer  wall,  or  possibly  from  a 
wooden  platform. 

The  fosse,  attributed  to  King  John,  which  traverses  the 
outer  ward,  is  about  20  ft.  deep,  with  a  vertical  counterscarp 
cut  in  the  chalk  rock.  The  Plukenet  tower  and  adjacent 
curtain  cross  its  east  end,  but  these  stand  upon  a  ridge  of 
solid  rock,  showing  that  the  ditch  has  never  been  continued 
into  the  front  in  ihis  direction.  At  its  west  end  the  case  is 
different.  There  it  has  been  cut  right  into  and  down  the 
slope,  and  the  curtain  crossing  and  stopping  it  is  built 
actually  in  the  ditch. 

No  doubt  the  present  dressing  of  the  counterscarp  is  due 
to  whoever  placed  artillery  upon  its  crest.  Outside  it,  by 
way  of  glacis,  is  a  level  platform  30  ft.  broad,  known  to  have 
been  defended  by  artillery,  and  in  front  of  which  are  three 
steps  or  benches.  The  whole  work  forms  a  fausse  braie  at 
the  foot  of  the  glacis  of  the  keep,  and  a  strong  defence  in 
front  of  the  gatehouse  of  the  middle  ward.  A  bridge  of  two 
arches,  of  the  same  age  and  fashion  with  that  already 
described,  traverses  this  fosse,  here  50  ft.  broad,  and  leads  up 
to  the  middle  gateway.  A  profile  cut  in  one  of  the  gate 
towers  shows  where  the  parapet  abutted,  which  however  was 
clearly  not  original.  As  in  the  lower  bridge,  a  space  of 
about  1 8  ft.  next  the  portal,  now  filled  with  earth,  was 
evidently  intended  to  be  spanned  by  the  drawbridge. 

The  middle  ward  is  also  triangular.  Its  longer  and  about 
equal  north  and  south  sides  are  capped  at  the  acute  western 
angle  by  the  Buttavant  tower,  and  the  base  is  formed  by  the 
middle  gatehouse  and  curtain,  and  by  the  revetment  wall  and 
gate  (now  destroyed)  of  the  inner  ward. 

The  Gatehouse  of  the  middle  ward  is  a  very  fine  structure. 
Like  the  lower  gatehouse,  which  it  resembles  in  general 
arrangements,  it  is  composed  of  two  drums  flanking  the 
entrance  passage,  and  terminating  square  in  the  rear. 

One,  the  north  tower,  rises  direct  from  the  fosse,  without 
basement  or  set-off,  and  is  connected  with  a  short  but  very 
thick  and  lofty  curtain,  which  ascends  the  steep  ground  to 
abut  upon  the  keep.  The  tower  is  of  bold  projection,  but 
flat  towards  the  curtain.  Within  is  a  lodge  with  one  cruci- 
form loop  to  the  front,  and  in  rear  traces  of  a  stair  which 
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led  to  the  curtain,  and  thus  by  continued  steps  along  its 
ramparts  to  the  keep. 

The  other  tower  rises  from  the  crest  of  the  outer  slope, 
where  it  appears  as  a  mural  defence,  upon  the  west  front. 
Within  is  a  small  lodge  with  three  loops,  one  to  the  front,  one 
on  the  flank  towards  the  field,  and  one,  now  closed  up,  to  the 
rear,  into  the  middle  ward. 

The  portal  has  no  jambs,  but  is  entered  under  a  segmental 
arch,  double  chamfered.  This  recedes  4  ft.  1  in.,  and  is 
succeeded  by  a  rounded  portcullis  groove,  9  in.  broad  by  6  in. 
deep,  but  having,  Avhile  within  the  arch,  a  flat  margin  of  3  in. 
on  either  side.  These  margins  cease  above  the  arch,  and  the 
chase  is  of  the  breadth  of  the  groove  only. 

Behind  the  portcullis  is  a  second  arch,  2  ft.  9  in.  broad, 
succeeded  by  a  machicolation,  14  inches  broad,  and  divided 
by  four  septa  into  five  square  holes.  These  are  placed 
immediately  before  the  jambs  of  the  gate  proper,  where  the 
passage  is  reduced  by  about  1  ft.  8  in. 

Behind  the  jambs  an  arch  of  high  spring  and  flat  seg- 
mental curve  accommodated  the  folding-doors,  when  open. 
These  w'ere  of  wood,  and  the  bar-hole  behind  them  is  about 
11  in.  square.  The  hinges  are  gone.  Behind  this  last 
arch  the  passage  v/as  roofed  w^ith  wood,  and  is  now  open. 
In  the  rear  are  parts  of  the  groove  of  a  second  portcullis — 
"altera  securitas" — so  that  there  was  probably  a  stone 
face  to  the  back  front  of  the  gatehouse,  all  now  destroyed. 
The  arrangements  of  this  gateway  are  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying section.     See  woodcut.  Fig.  II. 

In  the  wooden  roofed  space  are  the  doors  of  the  two  lodges. 
The  south  is  square-headed,  with  shoulders.  The  north,  of 
the  same  shape,  is  protected  by  a  semicircular  relieving  arch 
in  the  wall  above.  This  arch,  in  design  and  material,  has  a 
very  Norman  aspect,  and  may  have  been  preserved  from  an 
older  work.  There  are  no  remains  of  battlements  on  this 
gateway,  but  on  its  front  are  stone  corbels,  probably  intended 
to  carry  the  hoarding,  a  feature  of  military  architecture  so 
well  described  by  M.  Viollet  le  Due' 

In  the  exterior  portal,  near  the  floor,  and  a  few  inches  in 
front  of  the  portcullis  groove,  is  a  round  hole,  5  in.  across 
and  3  in.  deep,  which  seems  to  have  carried  the  iron  axle  of 

'  Dictionnaire  dc  I'Architccture,  torn.  VI.    "Hourd." 
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the  drawbridge.     Above  it  is  another  similar  hole,  no  doubt 
connected  with  the  working  of  the  same  defence. 

Entering  the  gateway  the  road  rises  rapidly.  On  the 
right  is  the  exceedingly  steep  scarp,  at  the  top  of  which  is 
the  bastion  of  the  keep.  On  the  left  is  the  curtain  of  the 
Avest  front.  Higher  up  the  way  turns  to  the  right,  to  reach 
the  inner  ward,  and  skirts  on  the  left  what  seems  to  have 
been  a  formal  garden,  indicated  by  a  level  plot,  some  founda- 
tions of  walls,  and  two  alcoves,  attributed  to  Sir  John  I' Anson, 
a  rector  of  Corfe  towards  the  end  of  the  last  centurj^ 

"Westward  of  this  the  ward  seems  to  have  been  used  for 
offices  and  in  part  covered  over.  In  the  north  curtain  is  a 
half  round  mural  tower  with  four  loops,  and  of  one  story, 
open  at  the  gorge.  The  water  table  of  a  double-gable  roof 
is  seen  within,  and  the  central  gutter  projects  as  a  spout 
outside.  Further  on  is  a  blocked-up  arch,  probably  an  early 
postern,  and,  still  further,  the  seat  and  drain  of  a  large 
garderobe,  beneath  an  arch  in  the  wall,  8  ft.  broad.  Above 
is  a  plain  corbel,  hollowed  to  receive  the  wall-plate  of  a  roof, 
and  no  doubt  one  of  a  series.  The  country  peoj^le  call 
it  the  gallows.  A  part  of  the  south  curtain  of  this  ward  is 
the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  whole  structure. 

First,  ascending  from  the  gate,  upon  the  left,  is  the  curtain. 
Then,  upon  it,  a  half  round  mural  tower  with  three  loops,  but 
closed,  since  its  construction,  at  the  gorge  by  a  wall,  in  w^hicli  is 
a  small  door,  which  led  into  a  contiguous  building.  From  this 
tower,  westward,  the  curtain  is  constructed  of  flat  stones  laid 
in  a  rude  but  distinctly  herring-bone  fashion.  In  it  are 
three  windows  and  the  place  of  a  fourth.  These  are  round- 
headed,  2  ft.  4  in.  diameter,  and  3  ft.  6  in.  deep,  splayed  to 
12  in.,  wdien  they  terminate  in  a  stone  plate,  out  of  which  is 
cut  a  loop  of  6  in.  opening,  and  a  rebate  for  a  shutter.  At 
present  they  are  3  ft.  6  in.  to  the  springing,  but  a  part  may 
be  buried.  These  apertures  are  closed  by  the  exterior 
casing  of  the  wall.  This  wall  at  its  west  end  seems  to  have 
been  returned  inwards.  Both  this  wall  and  these  windows 
have  been  regarded  as  part  of  the  old  Saxon  palace,  and  this 
may  well  be  so.  They  certainly  appear  older  than  the 
Norman  work  of  the  keep. 

AVestward  of  this  old  part  is  a  Avalled-up  doorway,  with  a 
pointed  arch  springing  from  the  usual  Norman  flat  chamfered 
abacus.     This  looks  like  transition  Norman  ^York.     Outside 
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it  is  masked  by  the  facing.  This  door,  the  base  of  wliich  is 
buried,  seems  to  have  been  a  postern,  although,  it  must  be 
confessed,  in  a  most  inconvenient  position  for  such  a  means 
cf  egress. 

The  Buttavant  tower,  which  caps  the  western  angle  of  tlie 
ward,  and  is  a  marked  object  in  the  outhne  of  the  castle, 
seems  to  have  been  an  octagon  of  7  ft.  in  the  side,  internal 
measurement,  and  of  considerable  thickness.  The  casing  of 
tlie  lower  part  is  gone.  It  had  a  sub-basement  story,  and 
two  above  this,  all  covered  with  wood.  A  well-stair  near  the 
gorge  leads  to  the  summit.  The  curtain  from  hence  to  the 
gardcrobe  is  destroyed. 

The  inner  ward  occupies  the  summit  of  the  hill.  It  also 
is  rudely  triangular,  the  great  bastion  forming  the  apex  to 
the  west,  the  Gloriette  bastion  capping  the  angle  to  the 
south-east,  and  the  obtuse  aniile  to  the  north-east  beinfj; 
formed  by  the  curtain  alone.  Towards  the  outer  and  middle 
wards  the  wall  is  a  strong  revetment  of  masonry,  crested  by 
the  curtain.  Elsewhere  the  earth  is  only  somewhat  higher 
within  than  without  the  curtain. 

This  ward  contained  two  gateways,  the  keep,  the  Queen's 
tower  and  offices,  and  a  well. 

The  gateway  from  the  middle  ward  abutted  on  the 
northern  curtain.  It  was  probably  a  mere  aperture  in  a 
wall,  without  a  regular  gatehouse,  else  it  could  scarcely  have 
disappeared  so  completely,  even  under  the  crushing  weight 
of  the  fragments  of  the  keep. 

This  gate  opened  into  a  small  court,  on  the  cast  side  of 
which  rose  the  keep.  A  second  and  higher  gate  seems  to 
have  led  into  the  actual  ward,  and  to  have  been  placed  close 
to  the  foot  of  the  exterior  staircase  of  the  keep.  This  gate 
is  also  completely  gone.  The  survey  by  Treswell  in  158G 
shows  where  it  stood. 

The  Keep  is  a  quadrangular  tower,  GO  ft.  square  and  80  ft. 
high,  of  pure  Norman  work.  The  east  and  west  faces  wei-e 
strengthened  with  five  flat  pilaster  strips,  5  ft,  4in.  broad, 
18  in.  projection,  and  8  ft.  4  in.  apart.  On  the  north  and 
south  faces  were  four  similar  strips,  placed  at  wider  intervals. 
All  rose  from  a  common  plinth,  and  died  into  the  wall  a 
shoi't  distance  below  the  battlement,  a  small  portion  of 
which  is  still  visible,  not  passing  into  it  as  at  Chepstow  and 
elsewhere,  so  as  to  panel  the  face. 
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The  door  of  the  ground-floor,  apparently  4  ft.  wide,  and. 
with  very  late  dressings,  is  at  present  in  the  ^Yest  wall,  here 
9  ft.  thick,  and  may  possibly  have  been  always  there, 
although  certainly  not  in  its  present  form.  It  was  covered 
by  the  exteiior  stair.  It  is  placed  nearest  to  the  south  end, 
between  the  second  and  third  pilasters. 

The  stair,  9  ft.  broad,  is  built  against  the  west  face  of  the 
keep,  without  bond,  and  perhaps  a  later  addition.  Beneath 
it  is  a  large  open  arch,  round-headed,  springing  from  flat 
pilaster  jambs,  which,  continued  above  the  string  or  cap, 
panel  the  sofiit  of  the  vault.  This  arch  serves  as  a  porch  to 
the  door  of  the  basement  of  the  keep. 

The  stair  terminates  in  the  staircase  tower,  a  rectangular 
lean-to,  or  building  appended  to  the  keep,  forming  a  vesti- 
bule to  the  main  entrance,  and  said  to  have  carried  the  stairs 
leading  to  the  upper  floor.  It  is  about  19  ft.  by  16  ft. 
within,  and  has  a  stone  bench  against  its  north  wall.  The 
door  from  the  exterior  stair  in  the  north  wall  is  round-headed, 
6  ft.  Gin.  wide,  opening  in  a  wall  6  ft.  thick,  the  two  other 
walls  being  4  ft.  The  keep  door,  between  the  first  and  second 
pilasters,  and  therefore  near  the  angle  of  the  keep,  has  been 
6  ft.  broad,  now  enlarged  to  9  ft.  It  has  a  flat  top,  with  a 
semicircular  arch  of  relief  in  the  wall  above,  not  intended  to 
be  seen.  There  was  probably  a  door  in  the  south  wall  of 
the  vestibule  opening  upon  the  great  bastion,  and  there  are 
traces  of  a  covered  passage  from  it  into  the  garderobe  tower. 
This  vestibule  seems  certainly  to  be  of  the  age  of  the  keep, 
and  to  have  been  occupied  by  a  staircase  to  the  principal 
floor. 

The  keep  was  divided  into  two  great  chambers  by  a  wall 
6  ft.  thick.  The  basement  was  covered,  and  the  first  story 
floored  by  ten  large  whole-timber  joists,  the  cavities  for 
wdiich  remain  in  the  south  wall.  The  first  floor  probably 
contained  a  chamber,  42  ft.  long  by  28  ft.  broad,  and  24  ft. 
high,  which,  however,  must  have  l3een  very  dark,  since  the 
north  wall  was  interior,  and  the  south  without  windows. 
Two  small  doors,  probably  of  rather  later  construction,  open 
through  the  south  wall  into  the  exterior  gallery. 

Above  this  room,  forming  the  third  stor}^  was  another, 
apparently  of  the  same  size  and  much  more  cheerful,  and 
which  may  have  been  the  hall.  A  well-stair  led  from  this 
upwards,  in  the  east  w^all,  near  its  south  end.     The  water- 
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tables  "witliin  sliow  a  ridge  and  valley  roof,  as  at  Porclioster, 
and  probably  there  was  originally  nothing  above  this  floor. 

The  battlements,  with  a  slight  exception,  are  gone,  bnt  in 
the  east  and  west  wall,  jnst  below  the  battlement  line,  are 
coupled  Norman  windows,  of  about  3  ft.  opening,  a  pair 
between  each  pair  of  pilasters,  thus  forming  a  sort  of  arcade, 
not  unlike  the  far  later  ones  at  Swansea  and  Llamfey,  but 
much  of  which  seems  always  to  have  been  closed.  It  is 
remarkable  that  a  building  so  massive  and  the  walls  of  which 
are  so  thick,  should  have  been  without  the  usual  galleries  and 
mural  chambers  found  in  Norman  keeps. 

Mr.  Bond,  who  is  intimately  acquainted  with  this  castle, 
and  has  brought  much  critical  knowledge  to  bear  upon  its 
details,  is  of  opinion  that  the  upper  part  of  the  wall  of  the 
keep  shows  evidence  of  having  been  an  addition  to  the  origi- 
nal structure,  though  at  no  very  long  interval  of  time. 

Built  against  the  exterior  of  the  keep,  on  the  south  side, 
and  projecting  into  the  outer  ward,  is  another  lean-to,  or 
appended  tower,  of  about  30  ft.  in  breadth,  and  20  ft.  pro- 
jection. Outside  it  has  three  pilaster  strips  and  one  on  each 
flank,  rising  from  a  common  base.  At  present  it  reaches 
onl}'  to  the  floor  of  the  second  story  of  the  keep,  but  it  seems 
to  have  been  higher,  and  is  said  to  have  been  lowered  by  Sir 
C.  Hatton.  It  is  a  garderobe  tower,  and  contains  on  each  of 
its  two  floors  two  chambers  of  about  7  ft.  by  9  ft.  The  upper 
are  not  accessible ;  but  it  is  clear  that  a  portion  of  the 
eastern  lower  chambers  w\is  bratticed  ofl",  to  carry  the  refuse 
from  the  upper.  In  the  WTstern  chamber  is  a  stone  arch, 
■which  may  be  taken  to  indicate  the  place  of  this  brattice. 
The  eastern  is  open  on  one  side,  and  was  evidently  closed  by 
a  timber  partition.  These  chambers  terminate  below  in  two 
square  openings,  on  the  face  of  the  tower,  and  this  supports 
the  notion  that  the  western  as  well  as  the  eastern  chamber 
was  intended  for  a  garderobe. 

Between  these  chambers  and  the  keep  wall  runs  a  vaulted 
gallery,  into  which  they  open,  and  from  which  two  small 
doors,  already  mentioned,  enter  the  first  floor  of  the 
keep.  Although  the  garderobe  tower  covers  only  half  the 
face  of  the  keep,  this  gallery  is  prolonged  over  the  whole, 
being  protected  by  a  w^all,  looped.  A  door  at  its  lower  or 
east  end  led  towards  the  kitchen,  and  one  at  the  upper  end 
opened  on  the  great  bastion,  with  access  on  the  right  to  the 
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vestibule,  and  on  the  left  to  the  curtam  leading  from  the 
keep  to  the  middle  gatehouse.  Two  water-drains  from  the 
keep  cross  the  gallery  and  discharge  into  the  garderobes. 

This  tower,  being  built  against  and  not  bonded  into  the 
keep,  is  evidently  later,  but  resembles  it  in  general  style, 
and  must  have  been  added  within  a  very  few  years.  The 
explosion  which  shattered  the  keep  has  made  evident  the 
complete  want  of  bond  between  the  two  buildings. 

East  of  the  keep  the  ward  is  occupied  by  the  remains  of 
various  offices,  and  by  the  ruins  of  the  Queen's  Hall  or  tower. 
This,  with  its  contiguous  buildings,  was  constructed  upon 
crypts,  some  of  which  remain.  One  is  round-headed,  with 
a  pointed  doorwa^^ ;  another,  which  supported  the  Queen's 
Hall,  seems  to  have  had  a  very  slightly  pointed  barrel-vault, 
divided  by  lateral  narrower,  but  equally  high,  and  therefore 
pointed,  arches,  into  four  bays,  two  of  which  contain  lancet 
windows. 

Some  of  the  hall  windows  remain.  They  are  pointed,  with 
drop  arch  recesses,  and  stone  side  seats.  The  tracery  is 
gone,  but  the  exterior  labels  remain,  terminating  in  knobs 
of  foliage,  and  the  arris  or  angle  of  each  recess  is  occupied 
by  a  bead-and-scroll  moulding. 

North  of  this  hall  and  placed  across  it,  east  and  west,  are 
the  remains  of  what  is  regarded,  with  great  probabilit}",  as 
the  chapel.  ,  The  west  door  and  that  of  the  hall  are  i^laced 
side  by  side,  in  a  vestibule  or  porch,  entered  on  the  west  side 
b}^  a  staircase. 

The  doors  are  pointed,  with  half-round  bead  labels,  and  a 
bead-and-scroll  moulding  running  round  the  jambs  and  arch. 
Inside,  the  chapel  door  is  richer,  and  has  in  the  arch  a  double 
bead-and-scroll,  divided  by  a  hollow,  and  for  the  jambs  the 
hollow  has  been  occupied  b}^  a  detached  column  of  Purbeck 
marble,  which  material,  though  much  decayed,  is  still  seen  to 
have  formed  the  base  and  bell  capital.  The  design,  though 
not  highl}^  ornate,  is  excellent,  as  is  the  execution.  The 
whole  of  this  group  appears  to  be  early  English,  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  HI. 

Close  to  the  east  of  the  hall,  between  it  and  the  curtain, 
is  a  depression,  said  to  mark  the  well.  This  must  have  been 
of  great  depth — probabl}^  to  the  level  of  the  brook. 

The  tower  spoken  of  as  "  La  Gloriette  "  is  probably  gone, 
but  near  it  is  what  niay  be  called  the  Gloriette  bastion,  and 
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wliat  seems  to  be  tlic  angular  base  of  a  tower  capping  the 
south-east  angle  of  tlio  ward,  and  intended  to  cover  the 
junction  of  the  wall  with  the  curtain  which  conies  up  from 
the  Plukenet  tower.  Near  to  it,  westward,  is  a  mural 
chamber  in  the  curtain,  which  Treswell's  plan  shows  as  a 
garderobe,  and  beyond  this  an  angular  bastion,  supposed  to 
have  been  added  by  Lady  liankes,  wlio  seems  to  have  })laced 
a  gun  there. 

The  great  bastion  is  a  very  peculiar  work.  It  is  of 
rounded  outline,  formed  by  a  very  thick  and  high  wall  of 
revetment,  which  caps  the  west  end  of  the  southern  curtain, 
and  projects  into  the  middle  ward.  At  the  siege  it  carried 
five  guns,  and  was  called  the  New  Bulwark.  But  although 
it  ma}--  tlien  have  been  widened  to  carry  a  battery,  it  ^Yas 
probably  only  an  addition  to  the  older  Norman  revetment  wall 
supporting  the  staircase  tower.  The  exterior,  and  therefore 
perhaps  later,  revetment  has  been  injured  at  the  base,  and  the 
heart  of  the  work  is  exposed.    It  shows  very  rough  filling  up. 

The  south  curtain  of  this  ward  is  about  twelve  feet  thick, 
but  the  north  and  east  being  less  exposed  and  having  no 
buildings  to  support,  are  much  lighter,  and  present  nothing 
of  the  strength  considered  necessary  in  the  lower  and  more 
exposed  portions  of  the  fortress. 

The  present  condition  of  the  building  is  completely  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  Corfe  Castle  was  "  slighted  " 
under  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons,  dated  4  th  of  March, 
1645,  a  period  at  which  the  orders  of  the  Commons  were  not 
obeyed  negligently. 

In  the  outer  gateway  the  drums  are  blown  forwards,  the 
vault  split,  and  the  rear  of  the  lodges  destroyed.  All  the 
upper  story  is  removed. 

Eastward  the  curtain  is  broken  down,  but  the  Horseshoe 
tower  is  not  materially  injured.  The  rest  of  the  curtain  to 
the  Plukenet  tow^er  is  broken  dowai  in  parts  only.  That 
tower  and  the  curtain  up  to  the  keep  have  not  been  dis- 
mantled, and  but  partially  pulled  down. 

In  this  ward  the  main  force  of  the  destroyers  has  been 
spent  upon  the  lower  half  of  the  west  front,  of  which  the 
curtains  are  lifted  forwards,  and  the  mural  towers  rent  and 
shaken,  vast  fragments  of  both  encumbering  the  slope.  The 
Redan  tower  has  escaped,  as  has  the  curtain  wdiicli  traverses 
King  John's  fosse. 

VOL.    XXII.  0    0 
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The  gateway  of  the  middle  ward  presents  a  singular 
apjDearance.  A  mine  has  been  excavated  beneath  the  outer 
tower,  which  has  sunk  about  10  ft.  and  moved  a  little  for- 
ward, splitting  the  entrance  vault.  This  can  hardly. be  the 
effect  of  powder,  but  is  more  probably  due  to  a  mine  of  the 
old  sort,  iu  which  the  earth  was  removed,  and  wooden  props 
introduced,  which  were  afterwards  pulled  away  or  burnt. 

Of  the  Buttavant  tower  about  two-thirds  are  gone,  with 
part  of  the  north  curtain.  The  great  curtain  between  the 
middle  gatehouse  and  the  keep  is  unshaken,  only  its  steps 
and  battlements  are  gone.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  curtain 
walls  in  Britain,  and  almost  equal  to  Cardiff. 

In  the  inner  ward  the  devastation  has  been  severe.  Of 
the  keep,  all  the  north  and  two-thirds  of  the  adjacent  west 
w^all  lie  in  enormous  masses  on  the  sward,  and  in  their  fall 
have  utterly  crushed  the  gateways  of  the  ward,  and  their 
adjacent  curtain.  The  east  wall  is  destroyed  at  its  two 
ends,  but  a  strip  of  the  central  part  remains  unhurt  to  its 
summit,  a  marvel  of  Norman  masonry,  and  is  completely 
shrouded  in  ivy.  The  south  wall  and  garderobe  tower  are 
but  little  injured.  The  staircase  tower  is  destroyed,  all  but 
a  part  of  the  north  wall.  The  broken-down  walls  of  the 
keep  are  a  sight  to  see,  so  vast  is  the  mass  of  the  fragments 
and  so  firm  the  cohesion  of  the  material.  They  lie  in  the 
wildest  confusion,  and  some  considerable  lumps  have  rolled 
down  the  slope,  and  bounding  across -road  and  brook,  rest 
half  buried  in  the  turf  beyond. 

The  Queen's  tower  and  ofiices  are  destroyed,  but,  offering 
less  resistance,  have  been  broken  up  more  in  detail,  and 
have  no  doubt  been  spoiled  subsequently  for  the  sake  of  the 
ashlar. 

The  destruction  probably  exceeds  anything  know^n  else- 
where in  England.  The  charges  of  powder,  though  skilfully 
disposed,  seem  to  have  been  larger  than  was  actually  neces- 
sary ;  and  certainly  the  place  might  have  been  rendered 
untenable  with  far  less  destruction  of  masonry.  Even  with 
such  mortars  as  were  used  in  the  days  of  the  Common- 
wealth, the  castle  could  have  been  commanded  from  the 
loftier  Challow  hill,  close  to  the  east  of  it. 

A  few  remarks  naturally  arise  out  of  the  above  description. 

The   Saxon   residence,   of  the  existence  of  which  there 

appears  to  be  evidence  in  the  latter  part  of  the  tenth  cen- 
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tury,  was  no  doubt  also  a  place  of  strength.  It  is  certain 
that  it  must  have  occupied  the  liighest  part  of  the  hill,  now 
the  inner  %Yard,  and  the  wall  remaining  in  the  middle  waid 
will  probably  be  acce})tcd  as  evidence  that  it  extended  over 
the  area  of  this  ward  also. 

The  Normans  probably  made  a  clear  sweep  of  an}'  exist- 
ing buildings  in  the  inner  ward,  when  they  commenced  the 
keep  and  its  accessories,  and,  a  little  later,  the  garderobe 
tower.  These  are  all  built  of  large  squared  stones,  with 
moderately  open  joints ;  thoroughly  substantial,  sound  work, 
and  all  the  more  workmanlike  and  efi'ective  fur  a  certain 
roughness  and  boldness  in  the  finish.  The  ashlar,  usually 
an  indication  of  late  work,  was  here  close  at  hand  in  the 
Purbeck  quarries,  and  the  general  absence  of  ornament  in  a 
ro3'al  residence,  of  vaulting,  of  triforial  galleries  or  mural 
chambers,  and,  with  one  partial  exception,  of  mural  stair- 
cases, seem  to  indicate  the  work,  if  not  of  the  Conqueror,  of 
his  more  immediate  successors.  •  The  garderobe  tower,  not 
particularly  late  Norman,  but  certainly  subsequent  to  the 
keep,  seems  to  strengthen  this  conclusion. 

As  the  Norman  buildings  required  to  be  included  within 
an  enceinte  wall,  which  would  naturally  take  the  crest  of  this 
part  of  the  hill,  this  would  necessarily  include  or  supersede 
the  Saxon  wall,  which,  for  the  same  reason,  would  have 
followed  the  same  limited  outline.  Probably,  therefore,  the 
curtains  of  the  upper  and  middle  ward  contain  traces  of 
Saxon  and  a  great  deal  of  Norman  masonry,  and  this  applies 
also  to  the  cross  revetment  wall  between  the  inner  and 
middle  wards,  which  follows  a  natural  division  in  tlie  ground. 
The  same  natural  cause  would  decide  the  position  of  the 
gates,  where  we  now  see  them. 

The  original  Norman  castle  has  generally  been  supposed 
to  have  been  restricted  to  the  two  upper  wards,  to  which, 
according  to  Mr.  Bond,  King  John  added  the  defence  of  a 
deep  fosse.  It  is  singular,  however,  that  this  fosse,  while 
cut  right  through  to  the  western  slope,  should  stop  a  little 
short  of  the  eastern  face.  The  narrow  ridge  thus  left  could 
scarcely  have  been  intended  for  a  passage,  for  the  gateway 
of  the  upper  ward  must  necessarily,  from  the  disposition  of 
the  ground,  always  have  been  at  the  western  or  lower  end 
of  the  fosse,  and,  had  a  ridge  been  left  as  an  approach,  it 
would  certainly  not  have  been   one  of  almost  inaccessible 
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steepness,  much  exposed  to  view  and  to  attack,  and  not 
defensible  by  an}^  special  work. 

The  wall,  from  the  Gloriette  angle  along  the  ridge,  nearly 
to  the  Plukenet  tower,  has  been  observed  to  be  of  regular 
Norman  work,  and,  according  to  INIr.  Jiond,  to  show  evidence 
of  having  been  returned  inwards,  as  though  it  extended 
along  the  line  of  the  later  ditch.  Thus  it  may  be,  that  be- 
fore King  John's  time  the  fortress  occupied  the  present 
upper  and  middle  wards,  and  a  strip  of  the  lower  ward  along 
the  foot  of  the  glacis  of  the  keep.  This  is  no  doubt  more 
probable  than  that  it  occupied  the  whole  of  the  lower  ward, 
covering  the  same  area  with  the  present  works. 

Mr.  Bond  has  been  able,  by  documentary  evidence,  to  fix 
the  date  of  the  great  curtain,  which  connects  the  later 
middle  gate  with  the  earlier  keep  tower,  at  1236  ;  as  with 
such  a  curtain  there  must  have  been  a  tolerably  strong  gate, 
and  as  the  present  gate  is  some  years  later,  this  was  no 
doubt  Norman,  though  probably  very  late — say  of  the  age  of 
the  curtain  traversing  King  John's  fosse  at  the  lower  end. 
Perhaps  the  pointed  arch  with  Norman  springing-course,  in 
the  wall  next  the  Buttavant  tower,  may  be  of  the  same 
period — say  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  though  the  wall  itself 
may  be  shown,  by  the  evidence  of  records,  to  be  later. 

The  lower  ward,  in  its  present  state,  was  certainl}^  en- 
closed towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henrj^  III.,  and  in 
that  of  Edward  I.  To  this  age  may  be  attributed  the  outer 
and  middle  gatehouse,  and  the  four  mural  towers  of  the  outer 
ward,  as  well  as  the  work  of  the  Queen's  tow^er,  with  its  hall 
and  chapel.  The  Plukenet  tower  may  be  assigned  to  the 
constableship  of  that  baron,  54  Hen.  III.,  or  a  little  later. 

To  this  period  also  is  to  be  assigned  the  facing  of  the 
south  wall  of  the  middle  ward.  The  ashlar  of  this  age, 
though  it  has  not  the  grand  effective  boldness  of  the  Norman 
work,  cannot  be  surpassed  for  closeness  of  jointing  and 
general  excellence  of  workmanship.  The  stones,  from  one 
to  2  ft.  long,  and  8  in.  wide,  are  coursed  and  well  bonded, 
and  their  angles  are  as  fresh  as  when  newly  cut. 

The  excessive  solidity  of  the  mural  towers  upon  the  west 
front  is  very  remarkable.  Possibly  this  unusual  strength 
was  intended  to  counteract  the  danger  of  being  mined,  for 
which  the  soft  chalk  rock  offered  great  facilities. 

DowLAis,  1865.  G.  T.  CLARK. 


NOTICES  OF   THE   EXAMTXATIOX   OF   AXCIEXT  GRAVE-HILLS  IN 
THE  XUllTH  RIDING  OF  YORKjjKIRE. 

PART   II. 

Barrows  on  Wykebam  Moor,  near  Troutsdale ;  on  Hall  Moor,  near  Castle 
Howard  j  and  at  Scale  House,  near  Ski^iton,  in  Craven. 

By  the  Rev.  WILLIAM  GREENWELL,  M.A. 

The  district  in  T\liich  the  next  baiTows  I  opened  are 
found,  is  singularly  rich  in  sepulchral  remains.  It  is 
the  range  of  oolitic  hills  between  Troutsdale  and  the  valley 
of  the  Dor  went.  A  refei-ence  to  Sheet  95,  S.W.,  of  the 
one-inch  Ordnance  Survey,  will  show  how  thickly  studded  it 
is  with  grave-mounds.  Of  these  the  greater  part  have  been 
opened  before  attention  was  paid  to  the  remains  of  the  early 
inhabitants  of  our  country  ;  but  many  have  been  examined 
of  late  3'ears,  and,  I  fear,  without  record  of  the  contents  and 
of  the  manner  in  which  they  were  deposited  having  been 
kept.  It  is  impossible  to  reprobate  too  strongly  that  ignorant 
and  greedy  spirit  of  mere  curiosity-hunting,  which  has  done — 
and,  alas !  is  still  doing — such  injury  to  a  pioper  investiga- 
tion of  our  ancient  places  of  sepulture.  The  urn,  the  dagger, 
and  the  arrow-head,  possess  a  very  trifling  interest,  and  give 
us,  comparatively,  little  information,  unless  we  know  the 
circumstances  of  their  deposition,  and  the  objects  with  which 
they  were  associated. 

A  few  barrows,  however,  remain  in  the  district  in  ques- 
tion, wholly  or  in  part  untouched  ;  and  I  proceed  to  record 
the  opening  of  some  of  them.  On  Wykeham  I^Ioor  are  three 
lioues  a  few  yards  apart,  called  the  "  Three  Tremblers." 
Of  the  largest  of  these  [l],  on  May  31st,  June  1st  and  2nd, 
I  made  an  extensive  examination.  It  is  that  wliicli  lies  the 
furtliest  to  the  south,  and  is  98  feet  in  diameter,  11  feet 
high,  and  is  formed  entirely  of  sand.  About  16  feet  from  the 
out.side,  and  resting  upon  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground, 
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was  a  line  of  stones,^  which  I  have  no  doubt  runs  round 
the  whole  barrow.  I  cannot,  however,  affirm  this,  as  I  did 
not  examine  every  part  of  the  outside.  At  a  distance  of 
13  feet  from  the  outside,  and  just  without  the  encircling 
line  of  stones,  a  trench  14  feet  wide,  and  49  feet  long,  was 
cut  down  to  the  natural  surface.  This  trench  was  carried, 
parallel  to  the  circuit  of  the  barrow,  from  a  little  west  of 
south,  to  the  east  side  of  the  mound  ;  we  then  took  it 
through  the  centre,  gradually  narrowing  it,  until  at  42  feet 
from  the  commencement  of  the  trench,  56  feet  from  the 
outside  of  the  barrow,  we  finished  with  a  width  of  14  feet. 
In  this  way  all  the  central  part,  and  the  south  and  south- 
east parts  of  the  houe  were  thoroughly  examined.  Shortly 
after  commencing,  we  came  upon  a  few  fragments  of  pot- 
tery, just  above  the  natural  surface.  These  had  never 
formed  an  urn,  but  were  such  pieces  as  are  so  often  met 
with  scattered  amongst  the  material  of  grave-mounds. 
Throughout  our  digging  we  met  with  frequent  chippings  of 
flint,  and  pieces  of  charcoal,  another  common  incident  in 
grave-hills.  Our  first  discovery  of  interest  was  made  25 
feet  from  the  outside  of  the  mound,  and  S.E.  of  the  centre. 
It  was  a  small  cist,  2  feet  long  by  13  inches  wide,  5  feet 
from  the  surface,  3  feet  from  the  bottom  of  the  barrow,  and 
consisted  of  a  cover  and  two  side-stones,  these  last  resting  on 
another  flag-stone.  In  it  was  a  small  urn  (fig.  5)  lying  on  its 
side,  and  full  of  the  sand  of  which  the  houe  was  made. 
The  urn  is  4^  inches  high,  5  inches  wide  at  the  mouth,  and 
2  inches  wide  at  the  bottom  ;  the  lip  is  1-g-  inch  wide  on  the 
inside,  a  width  much  above  the  average,  and  is  ornamented 
with  three  lines  of  impressed  cord  ;  the  rim  has  a  similar  line 


'  These   encircliug  rings  of  stones  or  complete,  or  rather  form  a  w.ay  into  the 

earth,  bo  frequently  found  surrounding  iuclosure    within.       Have   we    in    tliose 

barrows   or   other  places   of  interment,  small  incomplete  circles,  and  in  the  great 

have  generally  either  a  break  in  the  ring  onesof  Avebury,  Stouelienge,  Callernisb, 

if  they  are  of  earth,  or  a  portion  built  up  and  Stennis,  the  same  feature,  the  like 

if  they  are  of  stones  standing  apart.    This  symbol  which  is  repi'esented  by  the  cir- 

feature    holds    good,   whether   the   ring  cular  markings  on   the  inscribed  rocks? 

encloses  the  barrow  or  a  burial  within  it,  In   them  the  central  hollow  has  a  duct 

or    whetber     it     surrounds    interments  leading  from  it,  which  makes  all  the  cir- 

which    have    never   had  a   mound    over  cles   incom])lete.      I    believe    there  is  a 

tliem,  and  whicli  are    frequently  called  similar  figure  intended  in  the  penannular 

"  Druid's    circles."      This   peculiarity   is  rings    of    metal,    where    the   incomplete 

too   remarkable    to    be   accidental ;    the  circle  is  so  persistent  a  type.     This  shape 

break  in  the  ring  is  represented  in  the  issurcly  not  caused  by  its  necessity  for  any 

stone    circles   by  the    portion  which   is  purpose  to  which  they  might  be  put,  but 

built  up,  and  both  make  the  circle  in-  is  rather  to  be  considered  as  symbolical. 
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Fig  6. — Bronze  dagger ;  length 
of  orig.  S  iucbes. 


Fig.  7.— Flint  knife ;  length  of 
orig.  4i  inches. 


Fig.  5.— Height  of  orig.  4i  inches,  width  at  the  mouth  5  inches. 
Urn,  -with  relice  of  bronze  and  flint,  found  in  a  barrow  on  Wykeham  Moor. 
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on  the  edge  ;  below  the  rim  tlie  urn  has  two  lines  impressed 
round  it,  and  it  here  nai-rows  to  a  diameter  of  4}  inches, 
swelling  out  again  at  2.}  inches  from  the  bottom  to  a  width 
of  4^  inches.  No  traces  of  bone,  nor  any  signs  of  an  inter- 
ment, were  found  in  or  near  the  cist.  About  8  feet  from 
the  centre,  and  4  feet  above  the  natural  surface,  a  quantity 
of  burnt  earth  and  charcoal  was  found.  Nothing  more  was 
discovered  until  we  reached  the  centre  ;  -when,  about  2  feet 
S.b).  of  it,  4  feet  below  the  summit,  and  7  feet  from  the 
bottom,  a  bronze  dagger  (see  woodcut,  fig.  6),  and  a 
beautiful  flint  knife  (fig.  7)  were  found,  lying  side  by 
side,  but  without  any  bones,  or  signs  of  an  interment.  The 
dagger  is  of  the  ordinary  type  ;  it  was  originally  about 
8  inches  long,  and  had  been  deposited  in  its  sheath  of  wood, 
of  which  portions  were  still  upon  it.  The  line  wdiere  the 
handle,  probably  of  wood,  had  joined  the  sheath,  is  very 
apparent ;  it  is  of  the  semilunar  pattern,  not  uncommon  in 
such  weapons  ;  the  handle  had  probably  been  attached  by 
two  rivets — the  hole  for  one  of  these  is  quite  distinct.  It  is 
strengthened  by  a  central  rib,  which  has  on  each  side  two 
depressed  lines,  parallel  to  it.  The  flint  knife,'^  4i  inches 
long,  2  inches  wide,  has  been  taken  off  from  the  nucleus  at 
one  slice,  and  that  side  has  never  been  touched  again ; 
whilst  the  other  is  carefully  chipped  over  .the  whole  surface, 
and  has  a  ridge  up  the  middle,  both  edges  being  very  regu- 
larly serrated.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  both  the  bronze 
dagger  and  the  flint  knife  had  belonged  to  the  person  who 
was  buried  in  this  houe  ;  and  we  have,  therefore,  a  valuable 
illustration  of  the  contemporaneous  use  of  bronze  and  stone. 
During  the  highest  cultivation  of  the  bronze  period,  it  is, 
I  think,  certain  that  stone  implements  were  in  common 
use.  Poorer  persons,  probabh',  had  no  other  articles  than 
those  of  flint,  or  other  stone  ;  whilst  the  richer  had  some  of 
metal  and  some  of  stone.  All  avIio  are  acquainted  with 
our  early  remains,  must  have  observed  that  no  bronze  arrow- 
heads ^  have  been  found,  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  flint  arrow- 

^  I  call  this  implement  a  knife  because  cated  a   spear-head   in   flint,  would  not 

it   has   more   in   coiuuion  with  such  an  have  made  one  side  straight,  the  otiier 

article  than  with  any  other.    It  generally  curved,  and  carefully  rounded  it  ofl"  at 

figures    in    accounts    of    barrow    open-  the  sharper  end. 

ingn   as  a  spear-head,  of  which  weajion,  ^  Hoare,  Ancient  Wilts,  vol.  i.  pi.  xxxiL 

however,  it  has  none  of  the  distinctive  fig.  1,  figures  a  bronze  weapon,  which  he 

shape.     The  people   who    fashioned  tlie  calls  an  arrow-head;  but,  judging  from 

arrow-lieads  so  beautifully,  if  they  fabri-  the  broadness  of  the  metal  at  the  point 

vuL.  xxn.  P  r 
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heads  are  abundant  ;  and  also  that  spear  or  javehn-heads  * 
of  flint,  of  which  material  thej  could  have  been  as  easily  fabri- 
cated as  the  arrow-heads,  are  exceedingly  rare.  The  expla- 
nation, I  believe,  is  this  ; — such  articles  as  a  man  retained  by 
him,  when  in  use,  such  as  his  sword,  dagger,  spear,  and  celt, 
were  made  of  the  more  valuable  material,  bronze,  while  such 
as  he  threw  from  him,  and  which  w^ere  therefore  liable  to  be 
lost,  such  as  arrow-heads,  were  of  the  commoner  material, 
flint.  Knives  also  and  implements  for  scraping  hides  or 
bone,  would  continue  to  be  made  of  flint  long  after  the  intro- 
duction ot  bronze,  because  for  such  uses  it  is  well  adapted. 

On  digging  down  to  the  original  surface  of  the  ground, 
7  feet  directly  beneath  the  dagger  and  knife,  and  1 1  feet 
below  the  summit  of  the  barrow,  w^e  found  the  interment. 
The  body  had,  apparently,  been  unburnt ;  no  trace  of  bone 
was  found ;  and  burnt  bone  is  so  little  liable  to  decay 
as  to  be  almost  indestructible.  The  remains  of  the  body 
presented  the  appearance  of  a  thin  layer  of  dark  matter,^ 
which  felt  greasy  when  rubbed  between  the  fingers  ;  with 
this  was  a  small  fragment  of  bronze,  so  much  damaged  that 
it  is  impossible  to  conjecture  wdiat  it  had  been. 

The  features  in  connection  with  this  barrow  are,  in  my 
experience,  singular;^  there  was  no  indication  that  any  other 
than  one  person  had  been  buried  in  the  grave-hill,  large  as  it 
is,  whilst  the  objects  connected  with  the  interment  were  not, 
as  is  generally  the  case,  placed  close  by  the  body,  but  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  it.  I  cannot  but  attribute  the 
urn,  dagger,  and  knife  to  the  burial  which  was  found  at  the 
centre  of  the  barrow,  for  no  bone  or  trace  of  animal  matter 


where  the  rivet-holes  are  placed,  to  at-  nothing  more  than  mere  flint  flakes,  and 

tach  it  to  the  handle  or  shaft,  I  should  persons  not  practically  acquainted  with 

rather  take  it  to  be  a  small  dagger.     Toy  the  usual  contents  of  a  barrow,  will  form 

weapons  aud  implements  have  been  found  a  most  erroneous  notion  of  the  frequency 

in  barrows.     A  miniature  bronze  dagger,  of  the  occurrence  of  such  weapons  when 

smaller  than  that  from  Wilts,  is  figured  they  read  these  accounts. 

in  Worsaae's  Nordiske  Oldsager,  p.  33,  *  A  chemical  analysis  of  this  showed  it 

No.  152.  A  remarkably  diminutive  bronze  to   contain    a  large   quantity   of  animal 

celt,  found  in  Yorkshire,  is  figured  in  the  matter. 

Transactions  of  the  Archaeological  Insti-  ^  Mr.  Euddock  found  in  a  sandy  houe 
tute  at  the  York  Meeting,  Museum  Cata-  of  large  dimensions,  10  miles  northeast 
logue,  p.  27.  of  Pickering,  an  urn,  deposited  at  some 
*  I  must  protest  against  giving  grand  distance  from  the  cist  which  had  at  one 
names  to  very  common  things.  We  time  contained  the  body.  Another  houe, 
continually  see  in  records  of  the  opening  situated  not  far  distant  from  the  last, 
of  barrows,  accounts  of  the  finding  of  produced  nearly  tlie  same  results.  Bate- 
daggers  and  of  spear  and  javclin-hf-ads  of  man's  Ten  Y'ears'  Diggings,  p.  218. 
flint.      In  most  cases  such   objects  are 
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Fig.  S. — Height  Ji  iuohes. 


lio'.  IM. — ili.ij'lu  ;ij  inches. 


Fig.  13.— Jet  Beads,  original  size. 


K^./^. 


Fig.  11.— Fragment  with  unusual  ornament.  Fig.  12.— Height  2  inches. 

Urns  and  relics  found  in  Barro'ws  on  Wykeham  Moor. 
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Avas  observed  in  contact  with  these  articles.  They  must, 
therefore,  if  tlicy  did  not  belong  to  the  central  interment,  have 
been  placed  in  the  mound  without  being  connected  with  a 
body  at  all,  which  seems  highly  improbable.  The  body  was 
laid  upon  the  ground,  earth  was  heaped  over  it,  and  above 
it  were  })laced  amongst  the  earth  the  dagger  and  knife  ; 
the  mound  gradually  increased,  and  at  some  distance  from  the 
body  was  deposited  the  usual  urn,  after  an  unusual  fashion. 

June  5th  and  Gth  were  occupied  in  examining  three 
houes,  about  a  mile  to  the  north  of  "  The  Tremblers,"  and 
upon  the  verge  of  the  steep  ground  which  slopes  rapidly  into 
Troutsdale  [m].  The  first,  30  feet  in  diameter,  and  4  feet 
in  height,  was  formed  entirely  of  stones,  and  had  a  circle 
of  lai-ge  stones  round  the  base.  The  several  interments 
which  it  contained  were  placed  upon  a  pebbly  flooring, 
resting  upon  the  original  surface  of  the  ground.  About 
6  feet  from  the  outside,  on  the  N.W.,  was  a  deposit  of 
burnt  bones  without  any  urn  or  flint.  Nine  feet  from  the 
east  side  of  the  houe,  and  north  of  a  line  drawn  thi-ouffh 
its  centre,  was  a  deposit  of  burnt  bones,  scattered  over 
a  space  of  above  3  feet  in  diameter.  Amongst  the 
bones  were  portions  of  pottery,  apparently  deposited  as 
fragments,  together  w^ith  an  urn.  This  urn  (fig.  S)  is 
5^  inches  high,  6  inches  wide  at  the  mouth,  and  3  inches  at 
the  bottom.  The  lip  has,  on  the  inside,  two  lines  of  im- 
pressed cord,  running  round  the  whole  circumference ; 
below  the  lip  the  urn  narrows  slightly,  and  then  swells  again 
about  the  middle  to  its  first  width.  The  upper  half  is 
ornamented  with  six  lines  of  short  impressions  of  cord  about 
^  in.  long,  and  placed  herring-bone  fashion.  It  was  broken 
into  pieces  by  the  pressure  of  the  stones,  so  that  I  cannot  say 
wdiether  any  of  the  bones  had  been  contained  in  it  or  not — 
I  think  the  latter  most  probable.^  Amongst  the  bones  wvas 
an  oval  flint  implement,  carefully  chipped  on  one  side 
over  the  whole  surface,  and  unburnt.  It  is  of  a  type  of 
which  I  have  seen  three  or  four  specimens,  that,  unburnt 
themselves,  have  been  found  with  burnt  bodies.  It  has 
been  probably  used  as  a  knife,  and  to  scrape  hides  and 
bone.     Due  west  of  the  centre,  about  8  ft.,  and  laid  amongst 

7  I  have  no  doubt  tbat  this  is  one  of      the  bones.      A  few  notes  respecting  this 
that  class  of  urns  found  accompanying  a       type  of  uru  will  be  found  hereafter, 
burnt  body,  but  which  docs  not  contain 
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the  stones  of  which  the  tumulus  was  made,  and  about  2  ft. 
above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  were  two  unburnt,  or  very 
partially  burnt  bones,  portions  of  a  til/ia  and  an  ulna.     They 


Fig.  9.  Flint :  original  size.    See  note,  p.  99. 

appeared  to  have  been  placed  where  we  found  them,  as 
single  bones,  without  any  other  part  of  a  body,  whilst  the 
tumulus  was  being  raised.  In  the  centre  of  the  houe  was  a 
circle  of  stones,  set  on  edge,  4  ft.  in  diameter  ;  within  this 
circle,  on  the  west  side,  was  an  urn  so  much  decayed  that 
the  greater  part  fell  into  dust  when  touched  ;  there  was 
placed  on  its  mouth,  inverted  over  the  burnt  bones  which 
filled  it,  a  smaller  urn  (fig.  10),  plain,  3i  in.  high,  3i  in. 
wide  at  the  mouth,  and  4i  in.  at  the  middle,  having  two 
pierced  ears  opposite  each  other,  apparently  for  the  purpose 
of  suspension.  The  larger  urn  has  a  pattern  of  an  unusual 
kind  (fig.  11).  Amongst  the  burnt  bones  in  the  urn  was 
a  sino-le  piece  of  calcined  flint.  On  the  east  side  of  the  space 
within  the  circle  was  another  urn,  hkewise  filled  with  burnt 
bones,  but  so  much  decayed  that  it  fell  to  pieces  before  the 
pattern  could  be  distinguished.  About  3  ft.  east  of  the 
circle,  and  2  ft.  above  it,  was  a  single  fragment  of  pottery. 
Above  the  circle  the  stones  were  much  burnt,  and  burnt 
earth  in  considerable  quantity  was  mixed  with  them. 

Two  other  grave-hills,  a  few  j^ards  from  the  last,  were 
then  examined.  They  were  natural  elevations  in  the 
oTound,  and  a  few  stones  had  been  added  to  give  a  little 
increased  height.  The  first  [n]  was  16  ft.  in  diameter  and 
3  ft.  hicrh.  In  the  centre,  in  a  circular  hollow,  in  the  natural 
surface,  2  ft.  in  diameter,  and  1 J  ft.  deep,  was  a  deposit  of 
burnt  bones,  with  a  single  piece  of  calcined  flint.  The 
second  [o],  16  ft.  long  by  12  ft.  wide,  and  2i  ft.  high,  had  a 
similar  hollow  in  the  centre,  1^  ft.  in  diameter,  and  2  ft. 
deep.  This  contained  a  deposit  of  burnt  bones,  with  four 
calcined  chippings  of  flint. 

June  7th  and  8th  were  employed  in  examining  two  bar- 
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rows  al)()ut  a  mile  to  tlic  west  of  "  Tlio  Tremblers,''  and 
about  30  yds.  apart.  Tbo  first  \v\  was  27  ft.  in  diameter, 
and  4  ft.  high,  having,  on  tlic  south  side,  an  additional  por- 
tion whicli  projected  about  5  ft.  beyond  the  original  circle  of 
the  houe,  and  had  evidently  been  made  since  the  mound  was 
raised.  The  whole  barrow  was  of  sand.  We  commenced  by 
examining  the  additional  portion  ;  and  in  it,  8  ft.  S.W.  of 
the  centre,  and  1  ft.  fi"om  the  surface,  we  found  a  deposit  of 
burnt  bones,  scattered  over  an  area  I2-  ft.  in  diameter. 
Amongst  the  bones  was  a  small  urn  (fig.  12),  of  the  so- 
called  "incense-cup"  type,^  2  in.  high,  23  in.  wide  at  tho 
mouth,  3-^  in.  about  the  middle,  and  2^  in.  at  tho  bottom. 
The  lip,  which  slopes  slightly  outwards,  is  ornamented  by 
a  zigzag,  the  triangular  spaces  within  whicli  are  filled  in 
with  parallel  hues  ;  below  the  lip  and  round  the  middle 
is  a  zigzag  encompassing  the  urn  ;  all  the  lines  forming  the 
pattern  ai-e  faultily  and  irregularly  made  by  a  shai-p-pointed 
instrument.  With  the  bones  was  a  small  flake  of  calcined 
flint,  a  portion  of  a  bronze  pin,  much  oxidised,  and  four  jet 
beads  (fig.  13),  two  of  which  are  oval-shaped,  of  diff'crent 
lengths  ;  one  is  an  oblong-square,  and  the  fourth  button- 
shaped,  having  the  hole  at  the  back  pierced  from  the  centra 
to  the  side.  We  then  commenced  upon  the  north  side  : 
wlien  8  ft.  N.E.  of  the  centre,  and  1  ft.  below  the  surface 
of  the  houe,  we  came  upon  a  broken  urn  lying  amongst 
burnt  bones.  This  urn,  much  deca^^ed  and  fragmentaiy, 
is  quite  plain,  without  any  rim,  4|  in.  wide  at  the  mouth, 
2f  in.  at  the  bottom,  and  has  probably  been  about  5-|-  in. 
high.  Amongst  the  bones  were  four  pieces  of  calcined 
flint,  which  appear  to  be  remnants  of  fabricated  implement3, 
and  one  chipping  of  unburnt  flint.  On  reaching  the  centi'e, 
1  ft.  below  the  suiface  of  the  mound,  we  came  upon  portions 
of  three  urns,^  with  burnt  bones,  the  urns  appearing  as  if 
they  had  been  broken  by  the  introduction  into  the  barrow 
of  the  two  urns  to  be  next  mentioned.     There  can  scarcely, 

8  These  small  urns,  generally  shaped  joining   to   each   other,  sometimes  near 

like    a   common    earthenware    saltcellar,  the  top  or  middle  of  the   urn,  but  also 

arc  not  unfruquently  foimd  amongst   the  not  unlVequently  near  tho  b(Htom. 
burnt  bones;  sometimes,  as  in  this  case.  ^  One  had  an  overhangin;;  rim  orna- 

whi^n  the   bones  have  been  merely  laid  mented  upon  the  rim  and  below  it  with 

upon  the  ground,  at  other  times  amongst  impressions  of  a  pointed  oval  instrument, 

the  bones  within  a  larger  urn,  or  in  a  The  other  two  had  impressions  of  cord 

circular  hollow  in  the  groimd.     They  are  upon  tUem. 
often  pierced  with  two  holes  closely  ad- 
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1  think,  be  a  doubt  that  a  subsequent  burial  had  taken 
place  in  an  already  completed  houe,  and  that  the  first 
burials  had  been  in  part  disturbed  by  the  second,  possibly 
that  of  some  member  of  the  family  over  whose  remains 
the  tumulus  had  originally  been  raised.  This  secondary 
interment  lay  4  ft.  S.E.  of  the  centre,  when,  on  digging  about 

2  ft.  below  the  surface  of  the  houe,  we  came  upon  a  flat 
stone  ;  this  covered  an  urn,  standing  upright,  and  carefully 

packed  round  with  charcoal.  About  one- 
third  part  of  the  urn  was  filled  with 
burnt  bones  ;^  above  these,  the  remaining 
space  was  occupied  by  charcoal,  and  by  a 
second  urn  placed  within  the  first  in  an 
inverted  position,  and  full  of  soil,  with  a 
few  burnt  bones.  Amongst  the  bones  in 
the  larger  urn  was  a  calcined  flint'^  (fig. 
1 4),  2  in.  long,  and  -g-  in.  wide,  which  has 
lost  a  portion  of  the  broader  end  during 
the  burning.  It  is  taken  off  the  original 
core  or  nucleus  at  one  slice  on  the  one 
side,  having  the  other  side  carefully  chip- 
ped along  both  edges;  It  is  not  an  arrow- 
head, and  is  perhaps  one  of  the  many 
types  of  the  "  thumb -flint." 

The  larger  urn  (fig.  15)  is  13  in.  high,  lOf  in.  wide  at  the 
mouth,  and  12^  in.  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  overhanging 
rim  ;  the  inside  of  the  lip  has  two  lines  of  impressed  cord 
running  round  it.  The  rim,  2f  in.  in  depth,  is  ornamented 
by  five  lines  of  angular  impressions,  made  apparently  by  the 
end  of  a  square-cut  piece  of  wood.  Below  the  rim  the  urn 
falls  perpendicularly  for  3  in.,  and  then  slopes  away  to  the 
bottom,  3|^  in.  in  diameter  ;  the  perpendicular  portion  has 
six  lines  of  impressions,  probably  made  by  a  knot  tied  into 
a  thong.  The  smaller  urn  (fig.  15^'),  found  inverted  within 
the  larger  one  and  shaped  like  it,  is  7  in.  high,  6  in.  wide  at 
the  mouth,  and  6^  in.  wide  at  the  bottom  of  the  overhanging 
rim.  The  inside  of  the  lip  is  ornamented  in  the  same  way 
as  that  of  the  larger  one  ;  the  outside  has  a  Hue   of  short 


Fig.  14. 


'  The  bones  are  of  a  f-ingle  person, 
scarcely  of  full  age,  probably  of  either  a 
wumaa  or  a  small  man. 

-  A  similar-shaped   flint,  there  called 


an  arrow-head,  is  noticed,  Arch.  Journ., 
vol.  viii.  p.  3J1.  It  was  found  in  an  nrji 
in  a  barrow  at  Broughton,  Lincolnshire. 
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Fig.  15*.  — Height,  7  iiiclius,  widtli  at  tlie  moutli  G  iiichcF. 


"f^.r  .:':.^^  ^/V>  c>^^  5  ,"'"/•■ . 
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Pig.  15  —Ileiglit  13  iiiclies,  width  at  the  mouth  lOJ  inches. 
Urts  found  in  a  Barrow  on  Wykeham  Moor. 
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slanting  impressions,  made  probably  l)y  the  end  of  a  piece  of 
wood ;  and  the  bottom  of"  the  rim  is  similarly  mai-kcMl, 
except  that  the  impressions  slope  in  the  other  direction,  the 
interval  being  filled  in  alternately  with  vertical  and  hori- 
zontal lines  of  impressed  cord.  The  perpendicular  portion, 
below  the  rim,  has  four  lines  of  short  impressed  marks 
around  it.  About  6  ft.  S.W.  of  the  centre,  and  just  below 
the  surface  of  the  houe,  were  three  stones,  and  under  them 
a  deposit  of  burnt  bones,  with  an  iu*n  crushed  and  decayed. 
This  urn  is  6  in.  in  diameter  at  the  mouth,  Vj  in.  at  the 
base  of  the  rim,  which  is  If  in.  in  depth,  and  3  in.  in  dia- 
meter at  the  bottom  ;  the  height  has,  piobably,  been  about 
7  in.  The  rim,  which  is  overhanging,  has  one  line  of  im- 
pressed cord  at  the  top,  and  alternate  series  of  vertical 
and  horizontal  lines  of  similar  impressions  occup3qng  the 
remainder.  Amongst  the  bones  \vas  a  portion  of  a  large 
and  well-made  barbed  arrow-head  of  flint,  calcined,  and 
three  other  fragments  of  flint,  likewise  calcined.  Just  S.E. 
of  the  large  central  urn,  and  like  it  placed  on  the  natural 
surface  of  the  ground,  was  a  very  rudely-made  urn,  7  in. 
high,  5^  in.  wide  at  the  mouth,  and  C^  in.  at  the  base  of  the 
rim,  which  is  overhanging,  and  marked  with  irregularly- 
placed  impressions,  apparently  of  loosely-twisted  cord.  In 
the  urn  and  around  it  were  burnt  bones,  amongst  which  was 
a  small-barbed  arrow-head  of  calcined  flint.  This  houe 
showed  more  signs  of  burning  than  any  I  have  examined  ; 
the  south  side  had  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  a  great 
quantity  of  burnt  earth  and  stones,  and  the  north  side  had 
large  portions  of  charcoal  ;  in  fact,  for  about  5  ft.  in  width 
and  1  ft.  in  depth,  running  through  the  houe,  the  entire 
material  was  charcoal ;  many  of  the  pieces  were  large,  one 
being  ]  1  in.  long,  7  in.  deep,  and  7  in.  wide.^ 


■*  la  barrows  where  many  urns,  evi-  curred  to  me,  that  the  dead  may  have 

dently   of  contemporaneous   deposition,  been  burnt  and  iuurned,  and   tlieu  kept 

and    all    contaiuiug    burnt    bones,    are  unburied  until  at  the  decease,  perhaps,  of 

found,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  head   of  the   famil}',  a   barrow   was 

it  happened  that  so  many  persons  wei'O  raised  over  his  remains,  wlien  the  other 

buried  at  the  same  time.     \Ve  may  sup-  members  who  had  died  before  him,  and 

pose  that,  occasionally,  an  epidemic  or  a  whose  burnt  bodies  were  preserved,  each 

battle    had    caused    many    deaths,   and  in  its  urn,  were  placed  in  the  tumulus 

therefore  the  necessity  for  several  burials  with   him.      This   feature   may    also    be 

at  one  time,  but  the  fiudins^  of  more  than  accounted   for   on    the  supposition    that 

one  interment  in  a  barrow  is  so  common  some  of  these  burnt  bodies  are  the  re- 

that  such  a  mode  of  accounting  for  it  mains  of  wives  or  other  persons  slain  at 

seems  scarcely  satisfactory.     It   has  oc-  the  burial  of  the  chief. 
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The  second  hone  [q]  was  28  ft.  in  diameter,  and  4-|  ft.  high. 
It  was  formed  of  sand,  and  had  a  ring  of  stones  round  the 
base.  We  soon  found  that  it  had  been  previously  opened, 
both  in  the  centre  and  upon  every  side  except  the  south, 
where,  a  few  feet  from  the  centre,  standing  upright  and 
placed  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground,  we  found  an  urn 
containing  burnt  bones.'*  This  urn  is  12^  in.  high,  11  in. 
wide  at  the  mouth,  and  12  in.  at  the  bottom  of  the  over- 
hanging rim,  which  is  3f  in.  in  depth,  and  has  five  irregular 
lines  of  circular-dotted  holes  running  round  it ;  below  the 
rim  it  descends  perpendicularly  for  2^  in.,  and  then  falls 
away  to  the  bottom,  which  is  5h  in.  in  diameter.  Amongst 
the  bones  were  two  fragments  of  calcined  flint. 

On  September  7th,  8th,  and  9  th,  by  permission  of  the  late 
Earl  of  Carlisle,  I  opened  three  barrows  on  Hall  Moor,  near 
Castle  Howard.  These  were  in  an  unusual  position,  being 
in  a  valley,  and  though  those  I  examined  were  not  on  the 
lowest  part,  yet  one,  previously  disturbed,  was  close  by  the 
stream  which  runs  through  the  hollow.  The  first  mound  [r], 
56  ft.  in  diameter,  and  6  ft.  high,  was  of  mixed  clay  and 
sand,  very  firmly  compacted,  and  difficult  to  dig  into.  We 
began  by  cutting  a  trench,  10  ft.  wide',  into  the  barrow  upon 
the  north  side  ;  this  was  carried  through  the  centre,  where, 
to  our  disappointment,  we  found  that  an  o^Dening  had  been 
made  previously.  This  opening  had  been  cut  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  barrow,  and  the  interments  disturbed.  They 
had  been  placed  in  a  circular  hollow  in  the  natural  surface, 
2  ft.  in  diameter  and  1  ft.  deep.  The  burnt  bodies  had  been 
deposited  in  or  with  four  urns,^  and  placed  in  this  hollow; 

*  The  bones  are  those  of  a  single  body,  the  inside  of  the  lip  had  three,  if  not 
of  a  person  of  moderate  size;  age  from  more,  similar  lines  round  the  circum- 
25  to  3o  years.  ference.     One  of  the  smaller  urns  had, 

*  Two  of  these  have  been  large  urns,  on  the  overhanging  riin,  which  is  I5  iu. 
and  two  much  smaller.  The  first  of  the  deep,  two  lines  at  the  top  and  three  at 
larger  urns  had  been  a  fine  specimen,  the  bottom  of  impressions  made  by  a 
•with  an  overhanging  rim  3j  in.  deep,  very  delicate  cord,  the  intervening  space 
ornamented  with  five  lines  of  short,  being  filled  in  with  three  rows  of  short 
sharp-ended  oval  impressions  running  parallel  lines,  made  by  the  same  kind  of 
round  the  urn,  whilst  the  inside  of  the  cord,  herring-bone  fashion,  these  rows 
lip  had  a  similar  line  of  roundish-shaped  being  divided  from  each  other  by  a  line 
impressions.  Below  tlie  rim  for  a  space  similar  to  those  which  encompassed  the 
of  3  in.,  as  much  of  the  ui-n  as  is  now  urn  at  the  top  ami  bottom  of  the  rim ; 
left  has  lines  of  impressions  similar  to  the  lip  had  on  the  inside  a  similar  ea- 
those  on  the  rim.  The  second  large  urn  compassing  line.  A  small  fragment,  pro- 
had  an  overhanging  rim  ornamented  with  bably  of  the  same  urn,  has  a  fine  diamond 
lines  of  impressed  cord,  those  on  the  pattern  of  delicate  impressed  cord,  and 
only  piece  which  is  left  are  horizontal ;  below  this  three  lines  of  impressions  of 
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Fig.  10.— Thumh-Flint; 
ovyinal  aizo. 


but  the  lU'iis  liad  been  bi-ukeu  at  the  funiier  opening,  tlic 
bones  taken  out,  and  reburied  in  a  hole  made  near  tlie 
surface  of  tlic  bai-row,  just  soutli 
of  tlie  centre,  and  tlie  greater  part 
of  the  broken  urns  cai-ried  away 
or  tin-own  aside.  At  the  l^ottom 
of  the  hollow,  and  just  under  the 
bottom  of  an  urn  wliich  had  not 
been  disturbed,  was  a  round,  thick, 
well-formed  "  thumb-niiit"  (fig.  IG). 
At  the  centre  of  the  barrow,  and 
just  below  its  surface,  several  stones 
were  laid  over  the  spot  where  the 
principal  interments  had  been  de- 
posited ;  this  is  an  incident  of  not 

unusual  occurrence.  Amongst  the  bones  which  had  been  taken 
out  of  the  urns  were  several  pieces  of  calcined  flint.  When  we 
got  within  15  ft.  of  the  outside  of  the  barrow,  upon  the  8.E. 
side,  about  2  ft.  from  the  surface  of  the  houe,  we  came  upon 
an  urn  placed  upright  and  filled  with  burnt  bones.  This 
urn,  rudely  made  and  decayed,  is  13|  in.  high,  12  in.  wide 
at  the  mouth,  13|^  in.  at  the  bottom  of  the  overhanging  rim, 
and  4  in.  at  the  bottom  of  the  urn.  The  rim,  3  in.  deep,  is 
ornamented  with  impressions  irregularly  placed,  and  forming 
no  pattern ;  below  the  rim  the  urn  falls  away  perpendi- 
cularly for  3  in.,  and  then  slopes  to  the  bottom.  Amongst 
the  burnt  bones  within  was  a  flint  knife,  of  the  same  shape 
as  that  from  "The  Tremblers"  (fig.  7)  ;  it  is  3 J  in.  long, 
and  1:1;  in.  wide.  It  had  been  burnt  with  the  body,  and 
during  the  burning  it  had  splintered  into  six  pieces  ;  this  is 
the  only  instance  in  which  I  have  been  able  to  put  together 
the  fragments  of  an  implement  which  had  been  placed  upon 
the  funeral  pile,  and  had  become  shattered  during  the  burn- 
ing. Scattered  amongst  the  material  of  the  barrow  were 
flint  chippings,  and  also  a  small  round  "  thumb-flint." 

The  second  barrow  [s],  formed  of  sand,  was  16  ft.  in  dia- 
meter and  1^  ft.  high.  The  interment,  of  a  burnt  bod}^  was 
at  the  centre,  in  a  hollow  about  12  in.  in  diameter  and  6  in. 
below  the  surface   of  the  ground.     Over   this   hollow,   and 

similar  coni  cncompa.ssing  thr;  urn.    Tlio       moiitcil  by  linos  of  impro.S'spd  cnnl,  also 
second  of  the  .smaller  urns  hai)  the  over-       vei'y  delicate,  eucoiupas.'iing  the  uru. 
hanging  rim,  which  i.s  I4  in.  deep,  oruu- 
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oveilappiiig  the  place  of  the  deposit,  was  a  Ia3'er  of  charcoal, 
1  in.  tliick,  whilst  above  the  charcoal,  and  extendinsj;  through 
the  whole  barrow,  was  a  layer  of  clay  and  sand,  about  4  in. 
thick,  evident!}'  indurated  by  fire.  Amongst  the  material 
of  this  houe  was  a  single  piece  of  calcined  flint. 

The  third  and  most  remarkable  barrow  [t]  was  situated 
about  50  3'ards  from  the  last  ;  it  was  60  ft.  in  diameter, 
7^  ft.  high,  and  of  loose  sand.  We  cut  a  trench  10  ft.  wide 
through  the  centre,  from  the  N.  to  the  S.  side.  Three  feet 
from  the  surface  of  the  barrow  we  came  upon  a  stratum  of 
sand,  gravel,  and  clay,  1^  ft.  thick,  burnt  into  a  hard  mass  ;  ® 
this  extended  throughout  all  that  part  which  we  examined  ; 
at  and  around  the  centre  it  was  almost  as  hard  and  red- 
colored  as  brick,  and  must  have  been  subjected  to  strong, 
long-continued  fire  before  it  could  have  undergone  so  great 
a  chano;e.  This  barrow  thus  contained  the  like  burnt  stratum 
as  the  last,  but  the  interment  in  this  case  was  above  and  not 
beneath  it.  The  burnt  remains,  reduced  to  a  small  compass, 
had  been  deposited  at  the  centre,  resting  upon  the  burnt 
stratum  ;  with  the  bones  was  an  urn  (fig.  17),  rather  rudely 
formed,  but  of  well-baked  clay,  with  an  unburnt  "  thumb- 
flint  "  of  the  long  type,  2  in.  in  length  "and  1^  in.  wide.  The 
urn,  similar  to  that  found  in  William  houe  (p.  17),  of  the 
so-called  "  food-vessel "  type,  is  5  in.  high,  6  in.  wide  at  tlie 
mouth,  and  3j  in.  at  the  bottom.     The  lines  of  impression 

by  which  the  •  pattern  is  formed  are 
those  of  a  square-ended  piece  of  wood 
or  bone  ;  some  of  them  are  produced 
by  the   application   of   the  end,  and 
others  by  the    side  of  such   an  im- 
plement.    The  burnt  stratum,  extend- 
ing throughout  the  barrow,  is  a  very 
singular    feature.      With    the    excep- 
tion of  these  two  cases,  I  have  seen 
no  other.       It   is  not  an  un frequent 
Fig.  i7.-Height  of  original,     occurreucc  to  fiud  spots  in  a  barrow 
where  burning^  has  taken  place,  but 
these  extend  over  comparatively  a  small  area,  and  do  not 
show  signs  of  a  lai-ge  or  long-continued  fire,  whilst  those  in 

*  "  About  a  yard  from  the  bottom,  a  effect  of  beat." — Bateman's  Teu  Years' 

thin  ferruginous  seam  ran  through  the  Diggings,  p.  (52. 

niounrl,    perfectly   solid    and    hard,  like  ?  I  do  not  think  that  these  have  been 

pottery,   which   might   possibly    be    the  places  where  a  body  was  burnt,  the  s^'ace 
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question  have  tlic  burnt  matter  extending  throughout  tlic 
area,  and  everything  inchoates  a  Icngtliened  Ijurning. 

The  hist  barrow  examined  [u]  was  quite  out  of  the  (Hstrict 
in  which  those  previously  described  are  situated,  but  in  one 
■which,  Hke  it,  abounds  in  early  remains.  It  was  at  Scale 
House,  in  the  parish  of  llylston,  near  .Skipton,  in  Craven  ;  it 
was  opened  on  October  25th.  The  barrow>  30  feet  in  dia- 
meter and  5  feet  high,  was  of  clay,  and  had  a  shallow  ditch 
around  it,  close  to  the  base.  Over  the  centre  and  just 
beneath  the  surface  was  a  layer  of  flat  stones,  carefully 
arranged.  Under  this  the  clay  was  well  packed,  and  Lay 
upon  a  thin  stratum  of  dark  earthy  matter,  full  of  charcoal. 
Below  this  was  a  layer  of  finer  clay,  better  worked  than  that 
above  the  earthy  matter,  l^cncath  this,  carefully  embedded 
in  it,  was  an  oaken  coffin  laid  upon  cla}-",  among  which  were 
a  few  stones,  apparently  to  support  the  coffin,  placed  in  a 
hollow  in  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  coffin  was  formed 
of  the  trunk  of  an  oak,®  split  in  two  and  then  hollowed  ;  the 
trunk  was  7  ft.  3  in.  long,  and  23  in.  wide,  cut  off'  at  each 
end  and  partlj'  rounded,  but  not  squared  at  the  sides.  The 
hollow  within  was  6  ft.  4  in.  long  and  12  in.  wide,  roughly 
cut  out,  showing  marks  of  the  tool ;  the  ends  finished  off 
square.  The  coffin,  much  broken  and  decayed,  but  perfect 
enough  to  exhibit  its  arrangements,  was  laid  N.  and  S., 
having  the  thicker  end,  which  had  probably  held  the  head 
of  the  bodj^,  to  the  S.  No  trace  of  the  body  was  discover- 
able beyond  an  unctuous  whitish  substance,  the  remains,  as 
chemical  analysis  showed,  of  animal  matter.  The  corpse 
had  been  enveloped  in  a  woollen  shroud,^  of  which  enough 
remained  to  show  that  the  whole  body  had  been  wrapped  in 
it.  It  was,  as  might  be  expected,  very  rotten,  so  that  it  was 
impossible  to  remove  more  than  small  portions  ;  these,  how- 
ever, are  sufficiently  perfect  to  show  the  material  and  fiibric.^ 

is  not  large  enough  to  contain  so  great  a  ^  In  a  grave-mound  called  King  Bar- 
mass  of  wood  as  would  be  required  for  row,  near  Stowborough,  Dorset,  was 
the  funeral  pile.  I  believe  that  they  are,  found  in  1767  an  oaken  trunk  hollowed, 
rather,  the  sites  of  the  fires  at  which  the  containing  remains  of  an  uuburut  body 
burial-feast  was  cooked.  wrapped  in  deer  skins  sewed  together, 
*•  Similar  coflfins  have  been  found  in  which  had  been  passed,  apparently, 
barrows  in  Denmark ;  one  at  Biolderup,  several  times  round  the  corpse.  At  the 
North  Slesvig,  in  18-27,  and  another  near  S.E.  end  of  the  coffin  was  a  small  wooden 
Flynder  church,  in  Jutland,  in  1863;  vessel,  of  very  unusual  character,  figured 
•within  this  lasl  were  the  remains  of  a  in  Hutchins' Dorset,  vol.  i.  p.  25. 
garment,  and  a  bronze  dagger.— Gent.  >  A  small  portion  of  woollen  fabric, 
Mag.,  1863,  vol.  ii.  p.  328.  very  much  like  this  in  texture,  was  found 
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It  is  of  a  dark  Li'own  color,  probably  due  to  the  tannin  in 
the  oak,  whilst  to  the  acid  in  the  wood,  set  free  by  the  per- 
colation of  water  through  the  barrow,  is  perhaps  to  be  attri^ 
buted  the  total  destruction  of  the  bones.^  The  woollen 
fabric,  of  coarse  and  loose  texture,  has  apparently  been 
woven  by  a  kind  of  platting  process  without  a  loom  ;  in  this 
o]iinion  Mr.  James  Yates  concurs,  and  no  more  competent 
authority  on  such  matters  is  known  to  me.  Nothing,  except 
this  woollen  stuff,  was  found  in  the  coffin,  nor  was  anything 
besides  a  few  frao;ments  of  charcoal  discovered  in  the  mound. 
AVe  are  thus  left  without  much  evidence  to  determine  to 
what  people  this  very  remarkable  interment  may  belong,  no 
weapons  or  implements  having  been  deposited  with  it.  But 
if  we  take  into  consideration  the  size,  shape,  and  make  of 
the  barrow^,  the  encircling  ditch,  the  stones  placed  over  the 
centre,  the  presence  of  charcoal  and  signs  of  burning,  I  see 
no  reason  to  hesitate  in  refei-ring  it  to  the  same  people  who 
usuall}^  placed  the  body  in  a  stone  cist  within  the  mound, 
but  wiio,  in  this  and  other  instances,  for  some  unknown 
cause,  departed  from  their  usual  practice.  This  mode  of 
interment  is  certainly  rare,^  although  burials  in  cleft  and 
hollowed  trees,  without  any  grave-mound,  are  not  un- 
common.'* 

Such   is   the   record    of  my   Yorkshire   barrow-diggings 


by  Mr.  Mortimer,  of  Fimber,  amongst  a 
deposit  of  burut  bones,  in  a  barrow  on 
tLe  Wolds,  near  that  place. 

-  At  Featherston  Castle,  in  Northum- 
berland, where  several  coffins  similar  to 
this  have  been  found  in  a  wet  bilualiou, 
the  bones  had  entirely  decayed,  except 
in  one  instance,  where,  however,  all  the 
earthy  part  had  disappeared,  leaving  the 
bones  of  a  substance  very  much  like 
leather.  The  hollows  within  the  bones 
were  filled  with  the  rai-e  mineral  vivianite. 

^  Besides  the  well-known  burial  at 
Gristhorp,  I  know  of  three  other  cases  in 
Yorkshire,  in  which  an  oak  coffin  was 
discovered  in  a  barrow.  One  at  Sunder- 
landwick,  near  Driffield,  where,  I  believe, 
nothing  was  fnund  in  the  coffin  except 
the  bones;  the  second  on  the  Wolds 
near  Fimber,  where,  under  a  mound 
which  had  been  previously  opened,  Mr. 
Moi'timer  discovered  in  a  hollow  sunk  in 
the  rock  a  coffin,  made  from  a  cleft 
trunk  of  an  oak,  much  damaged  by  the 
former  opening.    With  the  broken  coffin, 


besides  fragments  of  bone,  was  a  small 
portion  of  an  urn.  It  is  possible  that 
this  may  not  have  been  in  the  coffin 
originally,  but  may  have  been  brought 
into  contact  with  it  when  the  persons 
>\ho  first  opened  the  barrow  filled  in 
their  excavation.  The  tliird  was  in  a 
barrow  called  "Center  Hill,"  at  West 
Taufield,  near  Ripou,  where  the  Rev.  W. 
C.  Lukis,  in  1864,  found  the  remains  of 
an  unburnt  body,  lying  N.E.  and  S.W., 
within  what  had  once  been  a  wooden 
coffin,  probably  the  trvmk  of  a  tree. 
This  had  been  placed  in  a  cavity  18  in. 
deep,  made  in  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
With  the  body  were  a  flint  implement 
and  a  rudely-ornamented  urn.  Sir  R.  C. 
Hoare  met  with  three  barrows  in  Wilts, 
in  each  of  which  was  a  body,  placed  in  a 
hollow  tree;  with  them  were  found 
bronze  implements  of  the  ordinary  kind. 
*  They  have  been  discovered  in  York- 
shire, near  Beverley,  and  at  Selby.  In 
other  parts  of  England  they  bave  occurred 
repeatedly. 
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during  the  year  1SG4,  whicli  I  liavc  cndeavorctl  to  make  as 
concise  as  possible,  consistently  with  giving  a  full  account  of 
the  facts  observed.  A  few  questions  suggested  by  these 
facts  remain  to  be  considered,  and  to  these  I  now  address 
myself,  with  much  diffidence,  because  our  data  are  so  few 
and  in  man^'^  cases  so  obscure,  that  it  becomes  difficult  even 
to  one's  own  mind  to  arrive  at  any  distinct  conclusion,  nmch 
more  to  make  that  clear  to  the  minds  of  others. 

The  first  and  most  important  question  is  this, — to  Avhat 
people  and  to  what  date  are  these  remains  to  be  attributed  ; 
and  if  they  are  the  burial-memorials  of  one  race,  liave  we 
evidence  to  enable  us  to  divide  the  time  of  their  erection 
into  any  distinct  periods  ?  I  only  refer  here  to  the  round 
barrows  and  their  builders,  the  subject  of  the  "  long  barrows," 
and  the  people  who  made  them,  having  been  considered  in 
a  former  part  of  this  memoir,  p.  100 ;  neither  do  I  include  the 
Danes  Dale  barrows  in  the  inquiry. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  assigning  these  grave-memorials 
to  the  tribes  who  inhabited  the  country  previous  to  the 
Roman  invasion.  They  cannot  have  been  raised  either 
during  that  occupation  or  after  the  Roman  power  had 
ceased,  for  in  that  case  the  associated  pottery,  weapons, 
and  implements  would  doubtless  have  sho\vn  some  trace  of 
Roman  art.  This  is  only  negative  evidence,  but  in  some 
cases,  and  this  is  one,  negative  evidence  is  incontrovertible. 
Takino-  then  for  granted  that  these  barrow^s  date  fi-om  an 
earlier  period  than  Roman  times,  is  it  possible  to  arrive  at 
any  conclusion  as  to  the  age  at  which  the  earliest  were  con- 
structed 1  I  do  not  think  that,  with  our  present  knowledge, 
it  is  safe  to  lay  down  even  an  approximate  date,  though  it 
may  be  safely  allowed  that  they  go  back  to  an  age  many 
centuries  before  our  era.  In  Caesar's  day  iron  was  the  com- 
mon m  iterial  for  the  weapons  of  the  people  who  opposed 
liim  in  Britain,  and  it  must  have  been  in  use  for  some  con- 
siderable pei'iod  before  his  landing,  or  it  would  not  have  been 
the  ordinary  metal  for  arms  and  implements.  These 
barrows,  however,  exhibit  no  instance  of  the  occurrence  of 
iron,  and  though,  from  its  greater  liability  to  oxidation  than 
bronze,  it  is  much  more  perishable,  yet,  if  iron  articles  had 
been  commonly  deposited  with  these  burials,  some  trace  of 
that  metal  must  have  been  discovered.  We  may  tlien,  I 
think,  justly  assign  to  these  interments  an  antiquity  greater 
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than  that  of  the  ordinary  use  of  ii"on  ^  in  Britain,  and  thus 
at  once  carr}^  them  back  many  centuries  before  the  Christian 
era.  It  might  seem,  indeed,  judging  from  the  contents  of 
the  barrows,  which  show  a  paucity  of  bronze  and  an 
abundance  of  flint  implements,  that  the  greater  number 
were  formed  before  the  introduction  of  bronze,  but  this 
"woukl,  I  think,  be  an  erroneous  conclusion.  I  believe  that 
bronze  was  in  use  during  the  whole  period  through  which 
this  mode  of  interment  prevailed  ;  the  absence  of  bronze 
and  the  presence  of  flint  is  no  proof  that  these  people  were 
io-norant  of  that  metal.  We  find  bronze  and  flint  associated 
together  with  the  same  interment,  which  shows  their  con- 
current use.  We  also  frequently  find  in  a  barrow,  wdiich 
contained  several  burials,  one  of  them  having  an  article  of 
bronze  deposited  with  it,  whilst  the  others  have  relics  of  flint, 
which  shows  either  that  the  more  valuable  material  was 
rarely  placed  in  the  grave,  or  that  the  weapons  and  imple- 
ments of  bronze  were  not  those  which  it  w^as  the  custom  to 
bury  with  the  dead.  The  most  common  articles  found  with 
interments  are  arrow-heads,  knives,  and  "  thumb  flints " 
or  scrapers ;  these  were  always,  even  in  the  height  of  the 
bronze  period,  made  of  flint.  Articles  such  as  swords,  spear- 
heads, and  celts,  which  were  of  bronze,  appear,  on  the  con- 
trary, only  on  the  rarest  occasions  to  have  been  interred  with 
their  owners.  Daggers  and  pins  are  not  unusual  adjuncts 
to  the  tomb,  but  a  dagger  accompanies  only  a  male  burial, 
and  not  all  of  them ;  w^e  can  therefore  only  expect  to  find 
it  in  some  barrows,  and  as  a  bone  pin  would  answer  the 
same  purj^ose  ^  as  a  bronze  one,  and  was  much  less  valuable, 
it  was  more  frequently  used  at  the  burial.     In  this  way,  the 

*  The  occuiTence  of   iron  with  inter-  umberland,  where  foi:r  cists  were  placed 

ments  of  a  pre-Roman  time  is  very  rare.  close  together,  without  auy  indication  of 

It  was  found  at  Arras  in  the  East  Hiding,  a  mound  having  ever  covered  them.    The 

in  the  form  of  chariot  wheels,  in  connec-  skull,  a  brachycephalic  and  very  typical 

tion    with    unburnt    bodies,    and    with  one,  with  the  urn  and  other  objects,  is 

bronze  articles,  having  a  style  of  orna-  engraved  in  Crania  Britannica,  pi.  54. 
mentation  of  the  same  character  as  that  *  Pins  were  probably  used  to  fasten  the 

of  the  Stanwick,  Polden  Hill,  and  other  garment  in  which  the  body  was  wrapped 

finds,  the  bronze  shields  of  the  Witham  before    burning,  or   the  cloth  in  which 

and  Thames,  and  the  bronze  sheaths  of  the    burnt    bones   were    collected,    and 

certain    iron    swords.      I   have    an    iron  therefore,  as  they  were  not  placed  in  the 

javelin-head  found  in  a  cist  with  a  bronze  grave,  like  the  dagger  or  the  arrow-head, 

buckle,   and  an    urn    of   the    flowerpot  for  an  after  use  or  from  a  pious  feeling, 

shape,  covered  with  lines  of  herring-bone  we  need  not  be  surprised   that  pins  of 

pattern,  cut  and  not  impressed  upon  the  the  less  valuable  material  were  ordinarily 

ciay,    accompanying  an    unburnt    body.  used. 
This  was  discovered  at  Tosson  in  North- 
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absence  of  bronze,  thougli  at  the  period  a  common  niatei'ial, 
may  be  accounted  for,  without  supposing  that,  wliere  it  is 
not  found,  it  was  unknown  at  tlie  time  wlien  the  interment 
took  })lace.  Its  absence  may  also  arise  from  its  decay  ;  in 
several  instances  I  liave  found  a  fragment  of  bronze  so  small 
that  a  very  little  longer  time,  or  greater  exposure  to  the 
atmosphere  and  wet,  would  have  destroyed  all  trace  of  it. 
It  is  possible  that,  in  many  interments  where  no  bronze 
is  discovered,  it  may  have  existed,  but  have  become  quite 
destroyed.'  If  we  grant,  then,  that  the  absence  of  bronze  is 
no  proof  that  it  was  not  in  use,  and  I  think  we  need  not 
Iiesitate  to  allow  this,  we  may  perhaps  carry  our  conclusions 
fiu'ther,  and  admit  that,  whci'e  we  find  one  interment  with- 
out bronze,  the  other  accompaniments  of  wdiich  are  similar 
to  those  which  we  find  with  another  interment  where  bronze 
is  present,  the  two  belong  to  the  same  people,  and  living,  at 
the  time  of  the  raising  of  the  two  barrows,  under  much  the 
same  conditions.  I  cannot  perceive  any  distinctive  difference 
between  barrows  where  bronze  has  been  found,  and  those  in 
"which  only  flint  has  accompanied  the  interment,  wdien  I  have 
regard  to  the  other  details  of  the  burials.  The  shape  and 
the  size  of  the  mounds,  and  the  manner  in  wdiich  they  have 
been  thi-own  up,  the  way  in  which  the  bodies  have  been 
deposited,  the  character  of  the  potter}',  both  as  regards 
material,  shape  and  ornamentation,  and  the  nature  of  the 
flint  implements  are  the  same  in  both  cases. 

The  conclusion,  therefore,  to  which  I  feel  obliged  to  come 
is  this,  that  the  grave-hills  under  consideration^  are  the  work 
of  one  people,  and  that  they  were  raised  during  a  period 
which,  ending  some  centuries  before  our  era,  goes  back  to  a 
time  many  centuries  before  that  date.  Nor  can  I  doubt  that 
this  people,  from  wherever  they  came,  arrived  in  this  coun- 


7  This  may  appear  inconsistent  with  a  seen  a  bone,  where  a  slight  trace  of  green 

previous  statement  regarding  the  absence  color  showed    that  some  bronze   ai'ticle 

of  iron,  where  it  is  argued  that  because  had  once   been  in   contact   with  it,  but 

no  trace   of  it   is   found,   it    had   never  where  every  other  trace  of  the  metal  was 

been  placed  in  the  barrow.     This  appa-  wanting. 

rent    inconsistency,    however,    may    be  *  I  would  be  understood  here  to  refer 

explained    by   the   fact,  well    known   to  only  to  barrows  and  interments  before 

those  who  have  examined  ancient  burial-  the    knowledge    of    iron,    a    knowledge 

])laces,  that  whilst  bronze,  in   its  decay,  which,  whether  arising   in   Uritaiu  itself 

li-avea  few  or  no  traces,  iron,  on  the  con-  or    coming   in    from    abroad,    I    believe 

trary,  betrays  its  former  presence  by  the  commenced  about  two  or  three  ceuturiea 

ferruginous   oxide   which   invariably  re-  before  Christ, 
mains.   I  have,  in  more  than  one  instance, 
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try  bringing  a  knowledge  of  bronze,  and  also  that  from  the 
time  of  their  arrival  they  used  it  for  certain  weapons  and 
implements,  whilst  they  used  for  other  .articles  the  commoner 
material,  namely  flint.^ 

Another  important  question  connected  with  the  burial  of 
this  people  is  that  of  cremation  and  inhumation.  Were 
their  earliest  interments  of  unburnt  or  of  burnt  bodies  ? 
The  barrows  which  I  opened  in  Yorkshire  do  not,  as  will 
have  been  seen,  afford  any  evidence  to  settle  this  question. 
But  if  the  facts  recorded  of  Mr.  Ruddock's  operations  in  the 
same  district,  given  in  Bateman's  "  Ten  Years'  Diggings," 
can  be  depended  upon,  we  may  assume  that  the  earliest 
burials  were  of  unburnt  bodies.  He  found  in  many  instances 
under  burnt  bodies,  deposited  sometimes  with,  at  other  times 
without,  urns,  cists  sunk  in  the  ground,  and  containing  ske- 
letons with  no  signs  of  burning.  With  many  of  these  skele- 
tons, urns  and  articles  of  bronze  and  flint  were  associated. 
The  lowest  interment  must  un questionably'  have  been  the 
earliest,  and  it  may  be  that  we  have  in  such  cases  the 
burial-mound  of  a  family,  used  through  a  considerable 
period,  during  which  the  mode  of  interment  had  changed. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  possible  that"  these  different  burials 
may  have  been  almost  contemporaneous,  and  that  at  the 
same  period  some  bodies  were  burnt  whilst  others  were 
buried  unburnt.^     A  comparison  of  the  articles  of  bronze 


'  I  believe  that  the  introduction  of 
iron  gave  the  last  blow  to  the  use  of 
flint.  When  once  the  manufacture  of 
that  metal  was  understood,  the  ore  is  so 
common,  and  the  metal  so  easily  wrought, 
that  it  could  not  fail  to  supersede  flint, 
which  the  use  of  bronze,  a  more  expen- 
fiive  and  scarcer  commodity,  had  been 
unable  to  supersede.  Whilst  flint  and 
bronze  iire  commonly  associated  together 
with  interments,  I  do  not  know  that 
flint  has  ever,  except  on  the  rarest  occa- 
sions, been  found  with  a  burial  where 
iron  weapons  or  implements  accompanied 
the  body.  It  is  true  that  the  late  Mr, 
Bateman  records,  in  his  "Vestiges"  and 
"  Ten  Years'  Diggings,''  instances  where 
iron  and  dint  occurred  together;  but  his 
examinations  were  not  made  with  such 
care,  or  his  accounts  given  with  that 
clearness,  which  allow  us  to  depend  upon 
them  as  trustworthy  evidences. 

*  I  have  no  doubt  that  inhumation 
and  cremation  were  practised  at  tlie 
same   time.     In   fact   there   muBt  have 


been  a  period,  during  which  the  new 
mode  was  coming  into  use,  when  both 
were  prevalent :  but,  besides  this  time 
of  change,  I  believe  that,  for  some  un- 
known cause,  during  the  time  that  cre- 
mation was  in  use,  some  bodies  were 
interred  unburnt,  and  rice  rersd.  I 
opened  a  barrow  in  Northumberland, 
which  had  a  central  cist  containing  an 
unburnt  body  of  a  child,  and  an  urn  of 
the  late  type,  whilst,  placed  round  the 
cist,  were  nine  interments  of  burnt 
bodies  enclosed  in  urns.  As  far  as  I  was 
able  to  jvidge,  the  mound  had  been  raised 
at  one  and  the  same  time.  Trans.  Ber- 
wickshire Nat.  Club.,  vol.  iv.  p.  390.  At 
Ackiam  Wold,  in  the  East  Riding,  were 
ten  or  twelve  barrows,  some  of  which 
were  opened  in  1849  by  the  Yorkshire 
Antiquarian  Club.  In  these  unburnt 
remains  were  found,  evidently  the  prin- 
cipal interments,  and  a^;sociated  with 
them  were  burials  of  burnt  bodies,  one 
of  which  had  apparentlj-  been  placed  near 
the  skeleton  when  the  bones  were  hot, 
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and  flint  discovered  ^vitll  tlie  several  interments  would  have 
been  a  great  liclp  to  tlie  settlement  of  this  question,  but 
unfortunately  no  engravings  <<f'  these  arc  given. ^  Into  this 
inquiry  1  do  not  purpose  entering  more  fully,  since  the  facts 
resulting  from  my  own  diggings  do  not  bear  upon  it. 

1  will  now  atlti  a  few  remarks  in  e.vainination  of  the  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  burials  after  cremation,^  chiefly 
with  reference  to  the  urns  accompanying  these  interments. 
Two  very  different  types  of  urns  are  foujid  with  burnt 
bodies,  though  the  implements  of  flint  which  accompany 
each  of  these  types  aie  precisely  similar.  I  believe  that 
this  variety  of  urns  mark  two  periods  during  the  time  in 
•which  cremation  prevailed.  In  the  one  case  the  urn  accom- 
panies the  burnt  bones,  but  does  not  contain  them  ;  in  the 
other,  and  which  I  conceive  to  be  the  earlier,  the  bones  are 
contained  within  the  urn,  usually  placed  upright,  but  not 
unfrequently  found  inverted.  The  urns  of  what  I  regard  as 
the  eai-lier  period,  and  which  strictly  speaking  are  alone 
cinerai-y  urns,  arc  large,  of  coaivser  materials'*  than  the  later 
urns,  thick,  and  having  a  considerable  mixture  of  broken 
stone  amongst  the  clay  ;  the  ornamentation  is  usually  made 
by  impi'essed  cord,  sometimes  by  impressions  of  a  round  or 
oval-ended  instrument,  or  of  a  knot  tied  into  a  thong  ;  they 


for  the  kuees  were  coniiiletely  charred. 
These  barrows,  ju<Jgiug  from  the  urns 
found  in  them,  were  of  the  later  unburiit 
period. — See  Crania  Britannica,  pi.  31. 

*  The  want  of  figures  of  the  urns  and 
implements  found  with  the  burials,  is  a 
great  drawback  to  the  usefidness  of  Mr. 
Bateman's  records  of  his  diggings?,  for 
without  these  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
judge  accurately  of  the  facts  related. 
Nor  cau  they  be  regarded  as  careful  or 
clear  accounts  of  a  most  extensive  series 
of  barrow  openings  ;  there  is  a  vagueness 
of  description  and  a  looseness  of  expres- 
sion which  detract  from  their  value. 

^  A  mode  of  burial  of  burnt  bodies  is 
found,  which  some  sujipose  to*  belong  to 
an  earlier  period  than  tliat  in  which  the 
calcined  bones  are  placed  in  au  urn,  but 
which  more  probably  marks  the  graves 
of  persons  of  humbler  rank,  than  tliose 
over  whom  the  larger  tumuli  were  rai.-ed. 
Tlie  aiounds  over  tlifSe  interments  are 
8ni;dl.  and  the  bones  are  contained  in  a 
circular  hollow  sunk  in  the  ground  with- 
out any  urn,  this  hollow,  in  fajt,  being  a 
receptacle  similar  to  an  urn,  and  sui)ply- 


ing  its  place.  I  know  of  an  instance  near 
the  village  of  Ford,  in  Northumberland, 
where  about  thirty  of  these  circular' 
hollows  occurred  close  together,  and 
each  covered  with  a  flat  stone,  on  the 
under  side  of  two  of  which  the  concentric 
circular  markings  were  engr.ived.  No- 
thing, excejit  some  calciticd  flint  chip- 
pings,  was  found  with  these  burials, 
which  may,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as  in- 
terments of  tlie  mass  of  the  community. 
As  the  land  had  long  been  under  cultiva- 
tion, all  trace  of  mounds  over  tiiem,  if 
any  ever  existed,  had  disappeared. 

'  Ku<iene.«s  of  fabric  is  no  criterion  of 
the  age  of  an  urn.  It  is  not  an  uufre- 
quent  occurrence  to  find,  lying  almost 
side  by  side  in  tiie  same  barrow,  urns 
beautifully  made  and  ornamentel,  with 
others  of  the  roughest  make  and  com- 
monest description.  It  may  be  well  to 
correct  a  mistake  which  has  very  com- 
monly been  made  regarding  the  urns  of 
the  barrows;  they  have  been,  and  still 
are,  called  sun-baked.  None  such,  liow- 
ever,  occur  in  Britain  :  all  of  tiiem  have 
had  more  or  less  the  action  of  fire. 
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have  almost  universally  an  overhanging  rim,^  to  wliich,  and 
to  the  part  immediately  below  it,  the  ornamentation  is  con- 
fined. They  have  also  frequently  a  smaller  urn  placed  within 
them,  sometimes  of  the  same  shape  as  the  larger  urn,  but  in 
other  instances  plain,  and  of  the  so-called  "incense-cup" 
type.  In  tumuli  which  contain  interments  where  an  urn 
encloses  the  bones,  three  other  contemporaneous  modes  of 
interring  a  burnt  body  are  found.^  The  first,  where  the 
bones  are  simply  placed  in  the  mound  without  an  urn  or 
any  provision  to  keep  them  separate  from  the  surrounding 
earth  ;  the  second,  where,  with  the  bones,  is  deposited  a  small 
urn,  of  the  "  incense-cup"  type,  usuall}'  however  of  better 
make  and  more  elaborate  ornamentation  than  those  "  incense- 
cups"  which  are  found  within  another  urn  ;  the  third,  where 
the  bones  are  placed  in  a  cist  made  of  stones,  when  they 
are  generally  mixed  amongst  sand  and  gravel.  Instances  of 
the  occurrence  of  the  first  two  modes  are  recorded  in  this 
memoir ;  the  last,  I  have  met  with  in  Korthumberland. 
With  all  these  modes  of  burial,  relics  of  flint,  both  burnt 
and  unburnt,  are  found  associated,  such  as  arrow-heads, 
knives,  and  "thumb-flints." 

The  second  class  of  urns,^  and  which  I  suppose  to  belong 
to  a  later  period,  do  not,  as  in  the  case  of  the  earlier  urns, 
contain  tlie  burnt  bones,  but  are  placed  alongside  or  amongst 
them.  They  are  small,  generally  about  5  in.  high,  and  of 
, well-worked  clay,  without  any  or  a  very  small  mixture  of 
broken  stone.  Their  ornamentation  is  generally  formed  b}-- 
impressions  of  pointed  or  square-ended  implements,  probably 
of  bone  or  wood,  and  it  is  confined  to  the  upper  parts  of  the 
urn  ;  in  some  cases,  however,  the  old  style  of  impressed 
cord  is  found,  but  applied  after  a  diffei-ent  fashion  to  that  of 
the  urns  of  the  earlier  period.  They  are  usually  more  or 
less  of  the  flower-pot  shape,  and  never  have  the  overhanging 

*  I  can  scarcely  regard  this  peculiar  *  I  have  never  met  with  all  the  four 

feature,  the   overhanging   rim,  and   tlie  modes  in  one  barrow,  but  on  more  than 

consequent  form  of  the  urn  as  accidental,  one  occasion  I  have  found  three  of  them 

or  arising  out  of  tlie  nature  of  its  fabrica-  in   connection.      It   would   be  unsafe  to 

tion,  or  as  being  merely  added  by  way  di-aw  any  conclusion  as  to  difference  of 

of  ornament.     I  believe  it  to  have  refer-  time  from  the  varied  manner  in  which 

ence   to    a    symbolic    representation    of  the    burnt    bones   are  deposited    in   the 

reproduction  and  regeneration,  and  to  be  grave-mounds,   the    only  ceitain    test,  I 

another   form    of  the    symbol    which  is  believe,  is  the  type  of  the  urns, 

carried   in   the    hand    of    the    gods    of  '  Specimens   are    figured,   see   figs.  8, 

Assyria,  in  the  shape  of  the  pine-cone :  17. 
in  fact,  that  it  is  a  phallic  emblem. 
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rim  so  c'li.n'acteristic  of  tlic  urns  uliich  contain  tlio  Ituiiit 
remains.  1  have  not  met  with  tliis  chiss  associated  with  tlio 
cinerary  urn. 

It  remains  to  notice  a  class  of  ui-ns  wliicli  occur  with  a 
system  of  burial  that  supersetleJ  cremation,  if  not  entirely, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  and  which,  commencing  before  the 
knowledge  of  iron,  continued  until  after  the  introduction  of 
that  metal.  This,  the  burial  of  an  unburnt  body,  usually  in 
a  stone  cist,^  is  rare  in  Yorkshire  as  compared  with  burial 
after  cremation,  though  common  in  Northumberland  and 
other  parts  of  Britain.  ]\Iany  ai'ticles  of  use  or  ornament 
are  found  with  these  interments,  such  as  bronze  dagger- 
blades,  javelin-heads,  &c.,  also  buttons  and  necklaces  of  jet, 
these  last  being  frequently  well  made  and  ornamented.  The 
urns  are  of  two  types,  both  being  of  fine  clay  and  thin 
fabric,  and  generally  ornamented  over  the  whole  surface. 
One  type,  the  "  food-vessel"  of  Bateman's  classification, 
approaches  closely  in  shape  and  style  of  ornament  to  the 
second  class  of  urns  found  with  burnt  bodies,  but  it  differs 
from  them  in  having  the  ornamentation  spread  over  the 
whole  suiface,  and  also  in  having  it  frequently  made,  not  by 
impressions,  but  b}^  lines  drawn  upon  the  clay  by  a  shai'p- 
pointed  instrument.  They  range  in  height  from  3  in.  to  8  or 
9  in.  The  other  class,  the  so-called  "  drinking-cup,"  is  still 
more  highly  decorated,  of  thinner  fabric,  and  shows  greater 
variety  in  pattern  than  the  last.  It  has  occurred  vciy 
sparingly  in  the  district  to  which  this  memoir  refers.^  The 
urns  of  this  type  are  from  Tin.  to  10  in.  high,  and  the 
usual  shape,  though  there  are  several  varieties,  has  a  globu- 
lar bottom,  narrows  about  the  middle,  and  then  widens  again 
towards  the  mouth.  The  urns  of  both  these  t^^pes  are 
found  placed  upright  by  the  side  of  the  body,  and  as  nothing 
save  a  little  dust  has  been  discovered  in  them,  it  is  difficult 


*  In  many  instances  wliere  cists  have  ^  In  widening  tlie  road  at  Orchard 
been  discovered  there  is  no  appearance  Hills  near  Egton  Bridge,  in  ISCI,  a  cist 
of  a  barrow.  I  think  it  possible  tliat  in  formed  of  four  stones,  with  a  cover,  was 
all  cases  a  mound,  however  slight  it  discovered.  It  contained  an  urn  and 
might  be,  was  originally  raised  over  the  three  pieces  of  bronze,  now  lost,  pro- 
grave.  This,  in  situations  which  have  bably  portions  of  a  dagger ;  the  body 
been  under  ciiltivation,  would  soon  dis-  had  disappeared.  The  urn,  of  which  I 
appear,  and  therefore  wc  cannot  Hrguc,  have  a  fragment  (fig.  18,  oue-fifth  orig. 
from  the  absence  of  a  barrow,  tliat  none  size),  was  of  the  "  drinking  cup  "  type, 
ever  existed.  As  these  burials  belong  to  and  of  rather  unusual  style  of  oruamen- 
tlie  later  period,  the  mound  was  never,  tatiun. 
probably,  of  large  size. 
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to  sav  what  purpose  they  fulfilled  in  the  tomb  ;  the  most 
probable  supposition  is  that  they  contained  offerings  of  food 
and  drink. 

I  will  now  briefly  recapitulate  the  conclusions  at  which 
I  have  arrived  with  regard  to  the  various  methods  of  inter- 
ment, and  their  succession  in  date,  which  prevailed  in  York- 
shire— probably  also  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Britain 
— previous  to  the  Roman  invasion. 

The  first  sepulchral  remains  are,  I  believe,  the  interments 
of  unburnt  bodies  in  the  "  Long  Barrows,"  the  burial-places 
of  a  race  whose  skulls  are  markedly  dolichocephalic,  and 
wdio  were,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  unacquainted 
with  metal.  They  were  succeeded,  and  probably  to  some 
extent  extirpated,  by  another  race,  who  brought  with  them 
acquaintance  with  bronze,  to  the  use  of  which  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  they  owed  their  superiority  over  the  previous 
people.  The  skull  of  this  bronze-using  race  is  brach}^- 
cephalic,  and  the  barrows  which  the}^  raised  are  round.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  their  earliest  interments  are  of  unburnt 
bodies  or  not ;  my  own  experience  does  not  enable  me  to 
come  to  a  decision  upon  this  question.  They  practised  cre- 
mation, however,  during  a  long  period,  if  indeed  the}^  did 
not  bring  the  use  of  it  with  them.  This  period  ma}^  I 
think,  be  divided  into  two  stages  ;  the  first,  when  the  burnt 
body  was  deposited  in  an  urn,  or  cist,  or  hollow  sunk  in  the 

ground,   or-  simply  placed  upon  the 

ground  under  the  mound ;  the  second, 

(^  "■>  when  an  urn  of  a  different  type  from 

that  which  contained  the  body  was 
deposited  with  and  amongst  the 
calcined  bones,  which  were  no  doubt 
at  the  same  time  frequently'  also 
interred  without  any  urn.  With  all 
tliese  interments  after  cremation 
articles  of  bronze,  usually  pins,  but 
sometimes  daggers,  objects  of  flint,, 
both  burnt  and  unburnt,  sometimes 
fabricated  implements,  at  other  times 

' mere  flakes,  stone  hatchets,  bone  pins, 

^"^'  ^^oTc&HuL?^  ^"'        andjet  ornaments,  are  found  deposited. 
To  cremation  succeeded  burial  with- 
out burning,  in  general  under  a  smaller  mound,  and  in  many 


^<^fe 
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cases  wliere  no  signs  of  a  barrow  liaving  existed  are  observ- 
'  able.  With  tliese  burials,  unis  of  two  types,  the  "  food- 
vessel,"  and  the  "  drinking-ciip,"  arc  associated,  together 
with  bronze  daggers  and  flint  implements  of  the  same  types 
as  those  found  with  the  burnt  body,  and  also  with  jet  and 
other  ornaments.  During  the  latter  part  of  this  period, 
when  inhumation  was  the  ordinary  mode  of  burial,  iron  came 
into  use  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  this  kind  of  interment  pre- 
vailed until  Roman  manners  clianged  it  :  but  even  then, 
many  Komanized  Britons  retained  their  old  method  of 
bui-ial,  as  the  cemeteries  near  Roman  stations  abundantly 
show.  Indeed  in  some  parts  of  Britain  it  may  have 
lasted  until  Christianity  altogether  abolished  burial  under 
grave-raoundg. 
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©iiQtnal  Documents. 

INYEXTORY  OF  THE  GOODS  OF  lEVAN  AP  KENRIC  YAGHAN, 
DATED  A.D.  1301,  36  EDW.  III.;  TO  WUICH  IS  APPENDED 
HIS  WILL. 

From  the  Muniments  at  Peniarth,  Montgomeryshire. 

Corumunicftted  by  W.  WATRIN  E.  WYNNE,  Esq. 

Amongst  MSS.  and  documentary  evidences  formerly  preserved  at 
Nannau,  Merionethshire,  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Sir  Kohert  WilHames 
Vuughan,  Bart.,  by  wlium  they  were  bequeathed  on  his  decease  in  1859  to 
Mr.  Wynne,  the  following  Inventory  and  Will  have  been  found.  This 
little  document,  of  comparatively  earlier  date  than  the  majority  of  those 
of  a  like  description  relating  to  the  Principality,  containing  also  certain 
particulars  of  general  interest,  has  been  placed  at  our  disposal  by  Mr. 
Wynne  with  his  accustomed  kindness. 

levan  ap  Kenric  Vaghan,  or  Vyclian,  the  testator,  seems  to  have  resided 
near  Aberdaron,  on  the  western  promontory  of  Caernarvonshire  called  Llyn, 
tiie  extremity  of  which,  known  as  Braich  y  Fwll,  is  supposed  to  be  the 
Canganoriim  Promontorium  of  Ptolemy.  He  had  possessions  in  the  parish 
of  Meylltyrn  and  probably  in  some  neighbouring  paits  ;  his  dwelling  is 
believed  to  have  been  at  Trygarn,  about  a  mile  distant  from  that  place. 
He  had  doubtless  been  in  tlie  position  of  a  gentleman  of  old  family  in  his 
county,  and  of  moderate  income.  His  personal  possessions  were  small,  his 
estate  moreover  encumbered,  possibly  through  hospitality,  which  in  that 
remote  region,  on  the  highway  to  Bardsey,  it  may  have  been  difficult  to 
withhold  from  the  numerous  devout  pilgrims  resorting  to  the  Isle  of 
Saints. 

The  subjoined  document  was,  as  already  noticed,  one  of  those  that  were 
received  by  Mr.  Wynne  with  the  Vaughan  MSS.  The  late  Sir  Robert 
Vaughan  had  a  large  property  in  the  promontory  of  Caernarvonshire,  and 
"  i'las  Meylltern,"  the  Hall  of  Meylltern,  belonged  to  him;  Mr.  Wynne  is 
not  aware,  however,  that  Sir  Robert  was  descended  from  the  Trygarn 
family. 

The  Inventory,  it  will  be  seen,  was  taken  whilst  the  testator  was  still 
living,  not,  as  more  customary,  after  his  decease  ;  the  enumeration  cf 
objects  pledged  and  of  his  mortgages  was  doubtless  written  down  from  the 
declaration  of  the  dying  man.  The  Will  is  subjoined  ;  it  may  deserve 
notice  that  it  was  made,  if  our  reading  of  the  imperfect  writing  on  the 
damaged  parchment  be  accepted,  in  the  presence  of  John,  abbot  of 
Bardsey.  This  circumstance  suggests  the  supposition  that  lovaTi,  harassed 
by  the  cares  of  his  waning  fortunes,  may  have  actually  sought  refuge  in  the 
neighbouring  Isle  of  Saints  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  abbot  may,  possibly. 
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have  been  his  kinsman:  he  was,  doubtless,  as  head  of  so  celebrated  a 
monastery,  a  person  of  congiderable  influence  in  these  parts,  and  his  presence 
may  have  been  desired  by  the  testator  by  way  of  confirmation,  in  regard 
to  his  declaration  of  moneys  which  he  had  borrowed  on  the  securities 
stated  in  his  Inventory,  and  for  the  better  authentication  of  his  Will. 
In  the  brief  enumeration  of  the  abbots  of  Bardsey,  given  by  Mr.  Longueville 
Jones  in  his  memoir  on  the  Island  and  Monastery,  ArcheeoJ.  Camb.,  vol.  i., 
first  series,  p.  63,  no  abbot  named  John  is  found  previously  to  the  sixteenth 
century.  We  are  informed,  however,  by  Mr.  Wynne,  that  in  the  collection 
of  pedigrees  compiled  by  Robert  Vaughan,  the  Merionethshire  antiquary, 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  John,  a  younger  son  of 
levan  ap  Meredith,  is  stated  to  have  been  abbot  of  Bardsey,'  and  it  seems 
probable  that  he  may  have  been  abbot  as  early  as  the  date  of  the  docu- 
ment which  is  here  brought  under  the  notice  of  our  readers. 

The  descent  of  levan  ap  Kenric  is  of  considerable  interest  as  connected 
with  the  family  history  of  North  Wales.  We  are  indebted  to  the  kind 
courtesy  of  a  friend  at  Beaumaris,  Mr.  John  Williams,  for  a  pedigree  in 
which  levan  appears  seventh  in  descent  from  Llowarch  Ilvvlbwich,  or 
Olbiwch,  said  to  have  been  Chamberlain  and  Treasurer  to  Prince  Gruff'ud 
ap  Llewelyn,  who  lived  between  a.d.  1037  and  1064.  It  is  believed  that 
Llowarch  espoused  a  kinswoman  of  Grufi"ud  ap  Cynan,  father  of  the  cele- 
brated Owen  Gwynedd.  Richard  ap  Kynwrig  of  Trygarn,  levan 's  great 
grandson,  was  esquire  to  Edward  IV.  The  heiress  of  this  ancient  race, 
Mary,  daughter  of  Richard  Trygarn,  married  John  Griffith,  Esq.,  of 
Carreglwyd  in  Anglesey. 

The  possessions  and  household  effects  of  levan  ap  Kenric  appear,  as 
already  stated,  to  have  been  of  small  account  ;- after  the  enumeration  of 
oxen,  cows,  and  sheep,  few  in  number,  mention  is  made  in  tlie  Inventory  of 
hlada,  a  word  by  which  grain  of  all  descriptions  is  commonly  designated, 
both  in  regard  to  growing  crops  or  corn  in  store.  We  here  meet  with  a 
term  of  somewhat  unusual  occurrence,  used  in  this  document  as  a  measure 
of  oats — "  crenoc  aveue  " — which  may  claim  , a  few  explanatory  observa- 
tions. 

In  Cowell's  Interpreter  we  are  informed  that  "  Curnocke  is  four  bushels 
or  half  a  quarter  of  corn  "-^tlie  authority  cited  being  Fleta,  lib.  ii.  cap.  12, 
namely,  the  chapter  "  De  pondere  et  mensura."  It  is,  however,  singular 
that  no  mention  of  the  word  has  been  found  in  the  printed  copies  ;  of  which 
the  earliest  was  published  in  1644,  and  the  second,  accompanied  by  Selden's 
Dissertation,  in  1647.  It  has  been  suggested,  with  considerable  pro- 
bability, that  the  word  "curnocke  "  may  have  been  an  addition  by  a  tran- 
scriber in  the  MS.  copy  of  Fleta  which  was  used  by  the  early  glossarist, 
and  have  been  copied  from  the  Interpreter  by  Blount  and  other  compilers 
of  dictionarie    - 

'  Hengwrt  MS.,    No.   96,  now  in   Mr.  Inventory  and  Will  are  given  above. 

Wynne's   library    at  Peniarth.      In    the  -  Janiieson  explains  a  Cuni  or  Knrn 

pedigree    of    levan   ap    Meredith   there  as  signify ing.iu  N.  Scottish,  "a  quantity 

given  it  appear.9  tliat  Moi-gau  ap  levau,  of  anything;  a  parcel  or  iudefiuite  uutu- 

brother  of  John  above  mentioned,  mar-  ber;"  for  instance,  a  "curn  of   bread," 

ried     Gwenllian,    daughter    of    Griflfith  a  email  piece  ;  a  "curn  aits,"  a  quantity 

Derwas,  whose  brother  Howel  was  mur-  of  oats;  '•  curnie,"  a  small  quantity,  &c. 

dered  in  1400.     A  daughter  of  the  said  Lyndsay  in    1592   writes  of  "  curuis  of 

Griffith   was   wife   of  Kichard   Trygarn,  meill  and  luifiFullis,"  namely  handfuls,  of 

great  grandson  of  levan  ap  Kenric,  whose  malt. 
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The  cranoc,  curnocke,  or  cuniook,  seems  to  have  hcen  a  incaaure  of 
Irish  origin.^  Ledwich,  in  the  Antuniities  of  Kilkenny,  p.  380,  informs  us 
tiiat  "  tlie  cranock  or  cronnog,  in  Irisli,  was  a  ijasket  or  hamper  for  lioldinp 
corn,  supposed  to  hold  tlie  produce  of  seventeen  sheaves  of  corn,  and  to  bo 
equal  to  a  Britisli  bancl." 

Thus,  likewise,  in  Uucanj^e,  edit.  Ilenschel,  we  find  "  crannoca,  mcnsnra) 
genus  apud  llibornos,"  with  rct'ereiices  to  documents  printed  by  Jiynjer. 
It  was  used,  however,  in  Wales  and  elsewhere  ;  the  term  occurs  repeatedly 
in  the  Record  of  Caernarvon,  but  no  explanation  is  there  given. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  stated,  on  the  alleged  authority  of  Fleta  above 
mentioned,  that  the  curnocke  contained  four  bushels  or  half  a  quarter  ; 
this,  however,  was  by  no  means  an  invariable  rule.  In  the  Wardrobe 
Book,  28  Edw.  I.  (1299,  1300),  edited  by  Mr.  Topham  for  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  we  find,  under  Victualia,  '*  59  crannokdi'  bras'  avene  molite  " 
received  from  ships  arriving  from  Ireland  ;  also  "  133  crannok  di'  bras' 
avene"  purchased  from  Irish  merchants.  "  Summa  crannok  193,  que 
faciunt  in  quarter'  Anglic,  quolibet  crannok  valente  2  quarter',  386 
quarter.'  "  ■* 

We  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  the  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in 
the  University  of  Oxford,  to  whose  valuable  researches  into  the  History  of 
Agriculture  and  Prices  attention  has  previously  been  invited  in  this 
Journal,^  for  the  following  particulars  derived  from  a  series  of  Irish  computi 
relating  to  the  possessions  of  Roger  Bigod  between  1280 — 90.  On  all  his 
estates  situate  within  the  English  pale  the  crannock  was  used  instead  of 
the  quarter,  and,  except  in  the  case  of  oafs,  it  invariably  contained  eight 
bushels,  each  of  four  pecks.  In  the  case  of  oats  the  crannock  contained 
sixteen  bushels,  and  this  duplication  of  the  quarter  of  oats,  as  Professor 
Rogers  remarks,  is  not  very  rare  ;  he  has  found  it  customary,  in  several 
English  estates  of  which  he  has  examined  the  accounts,  from  tlie  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century. 

The  use  of  this  ancient  measure  may  be  traced  in  Worcestershire  and 
some  adjacent  parts  of  England.  In  the  Register  of  the  Priory  of  Wor- 
cester, shortly  to  be  produced  under  the  editorial  care  of  the  Ven.  Arch- 
deacon Hale,  the  term  occurs  repeatedly, — *'  cron'  siliginis,  j.  cron'  ordei, 
j.  quarteria  avena),"  &,c/'  In  later  times  we  find  this  ancient  measure 
occasionally  mentioned,  although  possibly  disused.  Skinner  gives  "curnock, 
mensura  quajdam  frumenti ;  v,  Clark  of  the  Market,  p.  12  ;"  and  Mr.  Riley, 

3  O'Reilly  gives  Craiinog  in  his  Irish  for  the  Camden  Society,  p.  7;    see  also 

Dictiouury,    iuterpreted     "a    basket     or  notes,  p.  xxxvii.     The  Aichdeiifon  prints 

haiuper;"    the  term  is  probably    to   be  the    word   in    extenso,    "crouuua;"     he 

traced    to    the    material  of    which    the  notices  that  "crounokua"  occurs  in  the 

ancient  measure  was  formed.  Gloucester    Cartulary.       At    Worcebter 

••  Liber  Garderobe,  p.  125.     It  should  23  cronns  of  grain  were  diitributed  us 

seem  that  this  was  exclusively  Iri>h  mea-  "St.   Wolstau's  alms,"  consisting  of  five 

sure;  throughout  the  account  oats,  barley,  quarters  of  wheat,  four  quarters  of  rye, 

&c.,  occur,  measured  by  the  quarter  and  and  four  quarters  of   pease,    the   whole 

bushel — "per     uieusuram    rasam."      In  being  ground  and  baked  into  loaves  ;  the 

Claus.    3    Hen.    III.,  the    Justiciary    of  twelve    quarters,      making    twenty-four 

Ireland  is  ordered  to  deliver  annually  to  crouns,  and  each  croun  fifty-two  loaves, 

the  King  of  the  Isle  of  Man  "  duo  dolia  These  loaves,  1248  in  number,  were  dis- 

viui  et  sexies  vigiuiti  creunoc  bladi  pro  tributed  at  the  gate.     Kcgist.  m<  sH/)ra,  p. 

bomagio  suo."  IOC.      This   Elemosina   is   mentioned  in 

*  Arch.  Journ.,  vol.  xxi.,  p.  392.  Valor  Eccl.,  voL  iii.,  p.  226. 

'  Kegist.  Priorat.  IS.  M.  Wigorn.,  edited 
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to  whose  labors  we  are  greatly  indebted  for  iuforraation  concerning  the 
municipal  institutions  and  the  trade  of  the  metropolis,  has  pointed  out 
mention  of  the  "  cornook  "  in  the  Pathway  to  Knowledge,  a  translation 
from  the  Dutch,  printed  in  1596  ;  it  is  there  identified  with  the  coomb  of 
four  hushelsJ 

The  interest  of  all  details  associated  with  the  obscure  subject  of  mediaeval 
weights  and  measures,  of  which  we  hope  ere  long  to  see  the  elucidation  by 
Professor  Rogers,  must  be  our  excuse  for  this  digression  ou  a  term  that 
seems  to  have  been  hitherto  insufficiently  noticed. 

After  the  enumeration  of  levan's  live  stock  and  "  hlada,"^  we  find  his 
small  household  appliances,  "  parva  utensilia  domus,"  of  which  the  cook- 
ing vessels  alone  {ollce)  were  considered  deserving  to  be  specified.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  these  oUce,  four  in  number,  pledged  for  the  sums  of 
6s.  2d.,  2s.,  \Sd.,  and  14i.  re3i)ectively,  were  tripod  caldrons  of  mixed 
metal,  such  as  have  frequently  been  found  on  or  near  ancient  sites  of 
occupation,  and  have  been  regarded  as  Roman  relics  when  they  have 
occurred  near  Stations  or  places  known  to  have  been  occupied  in  Roman 
times.^  A  good  example  of  the  mediaeval  caldron  found  in  North  Wales 
was  brought  under  our  notice  in  1863  by  the  Hon.  W.  0.  Stanley,  M.P., 
as  related  in  this  Journal,  vol.  xx.  p.  169.     It  is  here  figured.^ 


Caldroa  found  iu  Ceubighsh're  ;  heiglit  10  inches,  diameter  11^. 

It  may  deserve  notice  in  regard  to  these  ollce  pledged  by  levan  (sui 
pignore)  to  various  persons,  that,  according  to  the  merciful  laws  of  Howel 
Dda,  there  were  "  tliree  pledges  which  never  lapse  ;  a  coulter,  a  cauldron, 
and  a  fuel  axe."^     The  caldron,  the  trivet,  and  the  flfesh-fork  were  appli- 


"  In  Sir  Jouas  iloore's  Sj-stem  of 
Mathematics,  IGSl,  this  term  is  doubt- 
less to  be  traced  under  the  form 
"canock"  (sic).  Dr.  Young,  as  Mr. 
Riley  iuforms  me,  mentions  both  cran 
and  craunock  in  the  second  Report  of 
the  Commissioners  on  Weights  and 
Measures;  1820. 

^  See  notices  of  tripod  caldrons,  Arch- 
seologia,  vol.  xiv.  p.  278,  Arch.  Journ., 
vol.  XX  ,  p.  169. 

'  This  vessel,  which  holds  about  nine 


quarts,  was  found  in  a  turbary  at  Bod- 
idris,  Denbighshire.  It  is  now  at  Bodel- 
wyddan,  near  St.  Asaph,  the  seat  of  Sir 
Hugh  WilUams,  Bart.  Bodidris  was  a 
border  fortress  in  early  time.s,  and  doubt- 
less one  of  tiie  strongholds  of  the  lord- 
ship of  Denbigh,  granted  by  Elizabeth  to 
Robert  Dudley.  Considerable  remains 
exist  of  the  ancient  mansion,  the  ball, 
and  the  exterior  stables. 

2  Ancient  Laws  and  Institutes  of  Wales, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  633. 
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ancos  of  sufEcleiit  value  and  importance  to  claim  consideration  in  legislative 
provisions.  Thus  in  the  valuation  of  buildinj^s,  furniture,  <kc.,  appended 
to  the  Vcnedotian  Code,  or  Laws  of  North  Wales,  and  there  ascribed  to 
Jorwerth,  son  of  Madoi^  ;  the  worth  of  the  kint^'s  boiler  is  set  at  six  score 
pence,  and  its  flesli-fork  at  twenty-four  pence  ;  his  "  bergin,"  possibly  the 
trivet  or  brandrith,  at  six  score  pence  ;  his  caldron  at  three  score  pence, 
and  its  flesh-fork  at  twelve  pence.  The  worth  of  the  caldron,  <kc.,  of  a 
magnate  ("  uchelwr  ")  are  set  at  the  like  amount.' 

There  were  likewise  tripod  mediaeval  vessels  of  metal,  in  form  not  unlike 
the  cottee-pot  of  our  own  times,  and  these  may  have  sometimes  been 
designated  ollce  ;  an  example  was  found  in  ploughing  near  Corwen  in  1855, 
and  it  is  now,  we  believe,  in  Mr.  Wynne's  possession.  It  is  figured,  with  a 
short  notice  by  him,  in  the  Arcbajologia  Cambrensis.'' 

In  a  former  volume  of  this  Journal  attention  was  called  by  Mr.  Wynne  to 
a  term  peculiar  to  Welsh  law,  and  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  documents, 
viz.,  appridare.  It  should  seem  that  the  word  pridarc  or  appridare  is  a 
latinised  term  from  the  Welsh  word  jyrid,  ransom,  and  signifies  to  take  on 
mortgage.*  See  the  documents  given  by  Mr.  Wynne  in  illustration  of  it  ; 
Arch.  Journ.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  394  ;  compare  Mr.  Smirke's  observations,  vol.  vii. 
p.  62.  In  the  subjoined  Inventory  we  find  "  terras  ad  pridas,"  viz.,  a 
tenement  *^  ad  pridam,"  i.e.,  redfemable,  by  Mered'  ap  David  Gogh'  at  a 
certain  sum,  (the  amount  illegible) ;  another  tenement  at  21.,  and  two 
tenen)ents  in  the  town  of  Meylltyrn  at  8^  In  the  Will  occurs  the  ex- 
pression "  terras  meas  pridas  ;  "  the  last  word  should  probably  be  read 
•'  pridatas,"  as,  in  a  document  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Richard  Bulkeley, 
Bart.,  according  to  information  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  courtesy 
of  Mr.  John  Williams,  of  Beaumaris,  is  found  the  expression  "  terras  meas 
pridatas,"  meaning,  as  suggested  by  him,  "lands  which  I  hold  as  mort- 
gagee." 

It  may  seem  a  little  singular  in  the  documents  here  given,  that  a  man 
who  had  lands  as  mortgagee  should  have  pledged  for  small  sums  such 
household  articles  as  the  oll(e  above-mentioned  ;  but  in  all  probabilitj'  levan 
may  have  had  occasion  for  some  small  sums  of  money,  and  it  was  doubtless 
more  convenient  to  raise  them  by  pledging  his  ollce  than  by  calling  in  any 
of  his  mortgages. 

In  perusing  the  testamentary  di.spositions  of  levan  ap  Kenric  Vagban, 
his  desire  that  his  body  should  find  sepulture  in  the  Holy  Isle  of  the  Saints 
at  Bardsey  will  not  pass  unnoticed.  The  high  veneration  with  which 
Tnys  Enlii,  the  Island  of  the  Current,  was  regarded  dates  from  a  very 
early  period  in  the  annals  of  Christian  Cambria.  It  is  asserted  that  the 
aged  prelate  of  South  W'ales,  Dubritius,  resigning  his  see  at  Caerleon  to 
St.    David,    retired    to  Bardsey,    and  was  there    interred,   a.d.  522  ;   his 


'  Ibid.,  vol.  i.,  pp.  295,  297  :  compare  nula  is  stated. 
the  Leges  Walliac,  lib.  ii.,  c.  31,  in  wliicL  *  TLird  series,  vol.  iv.,  p.  416.     A  simi- 

tbe  crater  is  set  at  eight,  the  tripod  at  lar  vessel  found  near  the  Roman  Wall  is 

four    "denarii     legales,"     and    another  figured  in  Dr.  Bruce's  work  on  the  Mural 

valuation,  ibid.,  c.  37,  in  which  we  find  Barrier,  pi  xvi.,  Fig.  2. 
the  following — "  lebes  regis  libram  valet,  *  Pridiaw    in    Welsh    is  explained    in 

—  fuscinula  lebetis  xxiiij.  den.  Caldariuni  Owen  Pugh's  dictionary  as  si^'uifying,  to 

regis    dim.    libre. — Caldarium   optimatis  give  a  jirice,  to  lay  a  pawn  or  pledge,  or 

Ix.    den. — Caldarium   villani   xsx.  den."  to  ransom. 
In  each  instance  the  value  of  the  fiisci- 
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remains  were,  however,  removed  in  the  twelfth  centmy  to  Llandaff.^  Her6 
also,  according  to  Gu-;ildus,  was  the  tomb  of  St.  Daniel,  Bishop  of 
Bangor,  who  died  toward  the  later  part  of  the  sixth  century.  After 
the  massacre  at  Bangor,  about  a.d.  607,  many  of  the  brethren  of  that 
convent,  with  other  fugitives  for  the  sake  of  their  holy  faith,  found  a  refuge 
in  the  Island  of  the  Saints.  The  example  of  the  venerable  Bishop  of 
Caerleon,  in  retiring  to  close  hia  life  at  Bardsey,  was  so  extensively  followed, 
as  Mr.  Bees  has  remarked  in  his  Lives  of  Welsh  Saints,  that,  according  to 
the  exaggerations  of  after  ages,  no  less  than  twenty  thousand  saints  were 
interred  in  the  little  island,  the  entire  surface  of  which  was  occupied  by 
their  graves,  and  pilgrimages  were  frequently  made  thither  for  the  sake  of 
obtaining  the  intercession  of  the  departed.''  Many  persons,  moreover, 
desired  that  their  bones  should  rest  in  that  hallowed  ground  ;  the  voyage 
to  Ynys  Enlli  was,  however,  attended  with  danger,  and  the  bards  have 
described  its  difficulties,  not  forgetting  to  celebrate  the  guardian  iniluence 
to  which  the  faithful  owed  protection  amidst  the  waves.  According  to  tra- 
dition, the  transit  from  the  shores  of  Merionethshire  to  the  Isle  of  Saints 
was  frequently  made  from  the  estuary  at  Barmouth,  In  the  church  of 
Llanaber,  a  short  distance  to  the  north  of  that  place,  an  interesting  relic 
existed,  as  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Wynne,  until  the  "  restoration  "  of  the 
fabric  about  1858  :  at  the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle  a  space  had  been 
walled  off,  to  serve,  it  is  believed,  as  a  mortuary  depository  in  which  the 
corpse  in  transit  to  Bardsey  might  be  suitably  placed  on  any  occasion  when 
stormy  weather  delayed  the  voyage  across  the  perilous  seas.** 

Inventory  of  the  goods  of  Ievan  ap  Kenric  Vaghan,  dated  Tuesday 
before  the  Feast  of  the  Annunciation  (March  25),  a.d.  1361,  36 
Edw.  III. ;  with  his  Will  appended. 

Inventarium  Ievan  ap  Ken  Vaghan  die  Martis  proxima  ante  festura 
annunciacionis  Beate  Marie,  anno  Domini  millesimo  ccc™°  sexagesimo  primo, 
et  anno  regni  regis  Edwardi  tercii  post  conquestum  tricesimo  vj".  Primo, 
liabet  in  bonis  quinque  boves,  et  sex  vacas  (sic),  et  tria  averia,^  et  v,  vitulos, 

^  Rees,    Welsh    Saints,  p.    192.      Pen-  aisle;   in  which  was  found  the    bronze 

nant,   Tour  in  Wales,   vol.   ii.,  p.    197,  cross  figured  in  this  Journal,  vol.  xvi., 

gives  A.D.   612  as  the  date  of  the  death  p.    204,  where   a  short  account  of  the 

of  Dubritius.  church   has  been  given  by   Mr.   Wynne. 

'■  See   the    document    entitled,   "  The  See  also  his  letter,  Arch.  Camb.,  Third 

Pardons  and  Privileges  of  the  Abbey  of  Series,  voL  iv.,  p.  314. 

Eunly,"  printed  in  the  account  of  Bard-  '  Areria,  according  to  Spelman,  Bishop 

Bey,  by  toe  Rev.  H.   Longueville  Jones,  Kennett,  Cowell,  and  other    glossarists, 

Archseol.    Camb.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  64.     In  re-  signified   cattle  generally,  "  equi,  boves, 

gard  to  the  history  and  present  condition  jumenta,  oves,  cseteraque  aniuialia  quae 

we  may  refer  to  that  interesting  memoir,  agriculturse  inserviunt,   aut   in   agricolae 

and  to   the  authorities  there  cited,  and  bonis    et    faculbatibus,  seu,    ut    vocaut. 

also    to  further    particulars   relating   to  Instauramcnto,  computantur."     Ducango 

Bardsey  given  in  the  same  Journal,  vol.  in  v. :  Avcrii  seem  to  have  been  horses 

iii.,   p.  363;    vol.  iv.,  p.    134;    vol.  vi.,  used  in  farm  labor.     We  find  also  awre 

Third  Series,  pp.  151,  188.  lanutiim,  namely   sheep,    and   porcinum, 

*  Mr.   Wynne  states   that  he    was  de-  swine.     It  would  seem  from  the  context, 

sirous  to  secure  the  preservation  of  "the  that  in  the  Inventory  above  given,  averia 

dead-house,"  which  might  conveniently  may   signify   heifers,   sometimes  written 

have  been  converted  into  a  vestry.     It  "  haifers,"   Ang.    Sax.,    hcafre,    vaccula. 

was,  however,  destroyed,  as  was  also  a  Cowell,  indeed,  lias  the  following  obser- 

rude  altar  at  the  east  end  of  the  south  vation  : — "  I  think  the  word  ^c'/cr  to  have 
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ct  xlij.  ovcs,  ct  blaila  cxhistcncia  (sic)  in  tcrris  ct  [oxtra] '  .  .  .  ciciioc 
avciic,  ct  parva  uteiisilia  {lomus,  ct  diios  equos  ;  videlicet,  uiiaiu  ollam  cum 
David  ap  y  Gwiiieu  sub  j)ignori-,  videlicet,  vj.  8.  ij.  d.,  ct  aliaui  ollam  cum 
Eda  ap  Ilcil'  Gam-  sub  ])ignoic,  videlicet,  ij.  8.,  ct  aliam  ollam  cum  Atliaf 
ap  Ken  ap  Mad'-'  sub  pignoic  xviij.  d.,  ct  ([uartam  ollam  cum  Gwladus 
A"gh'  Edu''  sub  piguore,  videlicet,  xiiij.  d.  ;  ct  terras  ad  pridas,  videlicet, 
uuuui  tcncmentum  ad  pridani  a  Mcrcd  ap  David  Goglie  sub  .  .  li.,  ct 
[unum]  tencmcutuin  Mad'  Inon^  sub  ij.  li.,  et  duo  tcucuienta  in  villa 
Mellteri  .  .  '^  sub  octo  I'is  .   .  "^  ct  cetera. 


In  Dei  nomine  amen.  Ego  predictus  Icvan  compos  mentis  et  dcbil  .  . 
corpus  {sic)  in  extrema  voluntate  ordino  ac  condo  tcstamentum  mcum  in 
hunc  niodum.  Lego  animam  nicam  Deo  omnipotenti  ct  Beate  Marie  .  •  . 
et  omnibus  Sanctis  Dei,  et  corpus  mcum  ad  sepcliendum  in  insula  sancta 
sanctorum  Bardcscs'  si  Deus  disposuerit.  Item  lego  in  oblacioncm  cum 
corpore  meo  ....  Item  lego  Yamacth  Vclcn"  xij.  d.  Item  lego  fil'  Mab' 
Gwien*  xij.  d.  Item  lego  Bledyn  filio  meo  omnia  bona  mea  mobilia  ct  in 
mobilia,  et  omnia  utensilia  mea  prcdicta  ; '  ct  alia  utensilia  varia  non 
oportet  numcrari  lego  prcdicto  Bledyn.  Item  lego  omncs  terras  nicas 
])ridas  prcdicto  IMcdino  tilio  meo.  Item  lego  blada  cxbistcncia  in  tcrris  ct 
extra  prcdicto  Bledyn  sicut  melius  sibl  vidcbitur  cxpedire,'-  et  predictus 
Bledyn  providerc  facial  pro  Ith'  ^  filio  meo  qui  de  legitime  tlioro  procreato 
{sic).*  Et  ego  predictus  Icvan  obligatus  in  debitis,  videlicet,  Thome  do 
Milletoniiij.  li.  X.  s.,  Jor' ap  Mad' Loit^  de  trlbus  redditibus  domini  .  .  .  s. 
iij.  d., ''  Mered'  ap  levan  xiij.  d.,  levan  ap  Genrys  v.  s. ;  et  predictus 
levan  ordino  Bledyn  ad  faciendum  omnia  pro  salute  animc  me  {sic)  sicut 


bcea  only  a  corruption  of  aro;  and  to 
liave  signified  at  first  any  beast,  though 
now  restrained  to  the  younger  kind." 
Interpreter,  s.  v.  Averia. 

'  The  number  is  obliterated. 

-  Probably  Edneved,  son  of  Heile  Gam, 
son  of  Howel  (?)  the  Crooked. 

'  Athaf,  son  of  Kenric,  son  of  Madog. 

••  Qwladys  Vergh,  or  Verch,  (daughter 
of,)  Edneved. 

^  Madog  luon,  possibly  for  Einon  or 
Eignon,  a  common  Welsh  name. 

•"  Possibly  Mellterin,  or  Melltern,  the 
last  letters  of  the  word  are  illegible,  the 
parchment  being  damaged.  Meylltyru 
is  a  parish  near  the  testator's  residence. 

'  This  word  is  obscm-e  ;  it  should  pro- 
bably be  read  in  cxleyiso,  lihris. 

*  Mr.  Wynne  considers  this  to  signify 
"  the  yellow  nurse,  or  foster  mother," 
possibly  some  old  adherent  of  levaii's 
family,  and  the  first  remembered  in  hi3 
bequests,  even  before  his  own  sons.  It 
has,  however,  been  suggested  by  a  friend 
well  versed  in  the  antiquities  of  North 
Wales,  that  Vauiaeth  (or  Mammaeth) 
Velen  may  have  relation  to  the  chajiel  on 
"Maen  Velen,"  the  Yellow  Cliff,  opposite 
Bardsey,  a  place  held  in  great  veneration. 
Trygarn,  the  residence  of  levan,  and 
Bardsey,  are    both   in    the    Commot   of 

YOL.    XXII. 


JIaenmelyn,  and  the  bequest  may  have 
been  to  the  church,  possibly  to  the  mother 
church  in  the  Commot.  It  may,  indeed, 
have  been  necessary  to  specify  the 
Yamacth,  for  the  locality  abounded  with 
chapels,  and  ruins  of  some  of  them  re- 
main at  the  present  time. 

»  It  is  uncertain  whether  filio  or  fdicc 
is  here  intended.  Mab  Gwien,  sou  of 
Gwien.  It  must,  however,  be  observed 
that  the  last  letter  of  M;ib  has  a  mark  of 
contraction.  The  mixture  of  Latin  with 
Welsh  renders  the  early  documents  re- 
lating to  the  Principality  very  obscure. 

'  Namely,  the  olUe  specified  in  the 
Inventory. 

2  This  phrase  seems  misplaced  here ; 
possibly  it  was  accidentally  transposed 
in  making  the  transcript.  The  reading 
of  the  original  may  have  been — "pre- 
dictus Bledyn  providere  faciat,  sicut 
melius  sibi  videbitur  expedire,  pro  Ith'  " 
&c. 

•■*  Probably  Ithel. 

^  The  first  hand  may  have  written — 
proceaig  (procrcatm — est  being  under- 
stood), which  might  obviously  be 
changed  into  jiroa'cato  in  the  transcript. 

^  Jorwerth  ap  Madog  Loit,  or  Lloyd. 

*  This  reddilus  domini,  Mr.  Wynne  ob- 
serves, may  have  been  a  rent  to  the  crown, 
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sibi  videbitur  expedire.     Hiis  testibus  et  fidejussoribus  ad  predictutn  testa- 
mcntum,  Bledyn  ap  Eignon  Game,'  Cad'  Chiwith',*  Jor'  ap  Mad'  Kefder,' 

Bledjn  ap   Ken,  et  niultis  aliis.     Actum  coram  Johanne t'  ^  de 

Barteges'  die  et  anno  supradictis.     In  cujus  testimonium  sigillum  predicti 
[levan  ?]  est  appositum. 


Additional  Note  o?i  the  term  "  Prida.'' 

Whilst  the  foregoing  document  and  observations  were  in  the  printer's 
hands  we  became  iudebted  anew  to  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Williams,  from 
whom  we  have  received  an  instrument  that  may  throw  some  further  light 
upon  the  obscure  terms  prida,  appridare,  <kc.  It  bears  date  February  24, 
35  Ileiiry  VI.  (a.d.  1457),  and  appears  to  be  an  indenture  of  covenant, 
collateral  with  a  deed  of  pryde  (or  mortgage)  that  is  recited  in  it,  and 
was  dated  probably  on  the  same  day.  Tlie  deed  of  pryde  (or  mort- 
gage) was  made  by  Res  Salmone  of  Beaumaris  of  his  burgage,  without  the 
west  gate  of  Beaumaris,  to  William  Bulkeley  the  elder,  Esquire,  the 
operative  words  being '♦  prydyt  and  sett  to  pryde,"  which  seem  equiva- 
lent to  "mortgaged  and  set  to  mortgage."  Set,  in  law  language,  is 
equivalent  to  grant  ;  thus  set  to  farm  is  to  lease,  and  '•  set  to  pryde  " 
must,  as  it  would  appear,  be  to  mortgage.  The  transaction  in  question 
was  certainly  in  effect  a  mortgage. 

The  word  •'  pryde  "  had,  however,  evidently  very  different  and  even 
almost  opposite  meanings  ;  for  the  money,  amounting  to  60s.,  paid  bj 
William  Bulkeley  to  Res  Salmone  as  the  consideration  for  the  deed  of 
pryde,  was  paid  "as  in  pryde  of  the  said  burgage."  The  grant  of  the 
burgage  is  to  William  Bulkeley,  his  heirs,  and  assigns  from  St.  David's  day, 
35  Hen.  VI.,  for  four  years,  and  so  from  four  years  to  four  years,  a  practice 
unknown  to  English  lawyers.^ 

Instead  of  interest  a  yearly  rent  is  made  payable  by  the  mortgagor;  and, 
if  it  be  in  arrear,  it  is  to  "  run  and  be  set  with  "  (added  to)  the  mortgage 
debt  (the  sum  of  60s.)  "  in  pryde  yearly." 

Though,  according  to  the  documents  adduced  by  Mr.  "Wynne  in  explana- 
tion of  the  words  pridare  and  appridare,  in  vol.  vi.  of  this  Journal,  p.  394, 
they  sometimes  meant  to  take  in  mortgage  ;  yet,  in  all  probability,  they  are 
Latin  forms  of  the  word  pryde,  and  show  that  it  had  sometimes  this 
meaning.     Indeed  it  should  seem  that  all  these  words  had  a  very  vague 

and  probably  Jorwerth  was  farmer  under  entirely  obliterated.     It  is  probable  that 

the    crown.      Almost    every  office    was  the  reading   was   ahhate.      It   has   been 

farmed  out  in  the  middle  ages  in  Wales,  stated    previously   that    there    was    an 

such,  for  instance,  as  tho^e  of  the  sheriff,  abbot  of  Bardsey,  named  John,  about  the 

the  raglot,  the  riugild,  the  woodwarden,  time  when  the  document  given  above  is 

&c-  dated.     Possibly   the   seal   affixed   may 

'  Bledyn,  son  of  Einion  the  Crooked,  have  been  his. 

or  the  one-eyed  ;  Camm,  bowed,  crooked.  '  It    may    be    observed,  that,  in    the 

Richard's  Dictionary.  "  Memoranda     de     terris     pridatis    per 

*  Cadwallon  possibly,  or  Cadwalader,  Gruffut  ap  Aron,"  communicated  for- 
the  Untoward.  Chwith,  sinister,  awk-  merly  by  Mr.  Wynne,  the  conveyance  by 
ward  ;  Chwithig,  left-handed,  untoward.  the  mortgagor  is  for  successive  terms  of 

^  Jorwerth  ap  Madog.  four  years  continually  until  redemption, 

*  The  parchment  has  here  suflfered  and       Arch.  Journ.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  394. 
a  few  letters  before  the  final  t'  have  been 
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sense,  and  signified  either  to  frrant  in  nioi tiicafro  or  to  take  in  mort"-n"-fi  ; 
and  that  the  actual  nioaiiini;  in  every  case  was  to  be  determined  Ity  the 
context.  If,  as  appears  nut  inij)robabIe,  llio  primary  sense  of  tiie  Welsli 
form  of  the  word  pryde  as  a  verb,  viz.  pridiaw,  wns  to  give  one  thing  for 
another,  both  the  meanings  above  mentioned  may  be  easily  accounted  for. 

A.  W,  and  W.  S.  W. 


^rdjarolocjical  Intdligcnce, 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Institute  for  the  year  1866  will  be  lield  in 
the  Metropolis,  commencing  on  July  17.  It  is  with  grateful  satisfaction 
that  the  Central  Committee  desire  to  make  known  to  the  Members  tliat 
Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the  Queen  has  signified  Her  I'lcasurc  that  the 
Meeting  should  be  announced  as  held  under  Her  sanction  and  Patronage. 
Her  Majesty  has  also  been  graciously  pleased  to  grant  permission  for  a 
special  visit  to  Windsor  Castle.  II.  11.  II.  the  Piunce  of  Wales,  Patron 
of  the  Institute,  has  condescended  to  take  the  part  of  Honorary  President 
of  the  London  Meeting.  Cordial  promise  of  assistance  and  encouragement 
has  been  received  from  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor,  and,  by  sanction 
of  the  Court  of  Coujmon  Council,  the  Inaugural  Assembly  will  take  plate 
in  the  Guildhall. 

P'ull  particulars  regarding  the  proposed  arrangements  may  be  obtained 
at  the  Office  of  the  Institute,  No.  1,  Burlington  Gardens. 

The  publication  of  a  work  of  great  value  to  all  who  devote  attention  to 
PalsDOgraphy,  and  to  the  investigation  of  Historical  evidence  preserved  in 
ancient  records,  claims  the  special  notice  of  our  readers.  The  success  that 
attended  the  Photo-zincographic  facsimiles  of  Domesday  Book  has  suggested 
to  Sir  Henry  James  a  reproduction,  by  the  same  process,  of  the  most  inte- 
resting of  our  royal  charters,  grants,  letters  of  royal  and  remarkable  persons, 
with  various  documents  deposited  at  the  Record  Office,  or  in  other  reposi- 
tories, including  the  most  perfect  copy  of  Magna  Carta  extant.  The  series 
has  been  eelected,  under  direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  by  Mr.  T. 
Hiiffus  Hardy,  Deputy  Keeper  of  H.M.  Records  ;  it  will  extend  from  the 
Conquest  to  the  commencement  of  the  last  century.  The  facsimiles, 
arranged  chronologically,  will  form  four  parts,  atlas  quarto  ;  price  of  each 
part  25s.  Translations  and  notes  have  been  supplied  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Sanders, 
Assistant  Keeper  of  Records.  This  important  work,  entitled  "  National 
Manuscripts,"  may  be  obtained  through  Mr.  Stanford,  Charing  Cross,  or 
any  bookseller. 

It  is  with  satisfaction  also  that  we  hail  the  announcement  of  a  collection 
of  facsimiles  of  "  National  Manuscripts"  of  Scotland,  to  be  executed  under 
the  charge  of  Sir  Henry  James.  The  materials  for  the  first  portion  have 
been  selected  by  direction  of  tlie  Plight  Hon.  Sir  William  Gibson-Craig, 
Bart.,  Lord  Clerk  Register,  by  the  talented  Curator  of  the  Historical  De- 
partment of  the  Register  House,  Edinburgh,  who  has  likewise  been  per- 
mitted to  have  recourse  to  the  rich  stores  in  public  and  private  collections 
in  North  Britain. 

The  Rev.  William  Gueenwell,   M.A.,  announces  as   in  readiness  for 
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publication  (by  subscription,  lO^.),  "A  Decade  of  Skulls  from  Ancient 
Nortliumbria,"  to  consist  of  ten  lithograpbic  plates,  witb  an  account  of 
the  circumstances  under  which  each  skull  was  found,  and  accompanied  by 
woodcuts  of  urns  and  other  associated  objects.  The  crania  have  been 
selected  from  the  instructive  collection  in  possession  of  Mr.  Greenwell, 
and  will  be  principally  those  which  are  commonly  designated  British, 
including  several  very  typical  examples.  If,  however,  the  number  of 
subscribers  should  be  sufficient  to  wariant  an  additional  outlay  the  number 
of  plates  will  be  increased.  Those  persons  who  may  desire  to  encourage 
the  undertaking  should  send  their  names  to  the  author  at  Durham. 

The  value  of  crania  in  the  difficult  investigation  of  ancient  races,  and  in 
many  ethnological  questions  of  importance  to  the  arcli geologist,  has  been 
increasingly  appreciated  in  recent  times.  Dr.  Barnard  Davis,  to  whom, 
conjointly  with  Dr.  Thurnam,  we  are  indebted  for  the  remarkable  contri- 
bution to  antiquarian  literature,  the  "  Crania  Britannica,"  has  prepared  an 
illustrated  catalogue  of  his  large  collection,  comprising  nearly  1500  exam- 
ples derived  from  every  division  of  the  globe,  and  presenting  representa- 
tive types  of  the  skulls  of  various  races,  including  those  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  of  the  Pacific,  highly  valuable  for  purposes  of  comparisoi/  The 
volume,  to  be  entitled  "  Thesaurus  Craniorum,"  will  be  issued  at  10s.  6d.  (to 
subscribers).  A  prospectus  may  be  obtained  from  the  author,  J.  Barnard 
Davis,  M.D.,  F.S.A.,  Shelton,  Hanley. 

The  interesting  vestiges  of  an  unknown  race  occupying  the  Lake- 
margins  of  Switzerland  at  a  remote  period  have  been  brought  before  the 
Institute  by  General  Lefroy  and  other  members  ;  Sir  John  Lubbock  and 
some  distinguished  writers  on  Ethnology  have  likewise  treated  of  the  sub- 
ject, but  no  special  work  on  the  Pfahlbauteh  has  hitherto  been  published 
in  England.  We  have  to  announce  with  gratification,  that  a  fully  detailed 
account  of  these  remarkable  remains  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  John  E. 
Lee,  F.S.A.,  well  known  to  us  through  his  researches  at  Caerleon,  and  it 
will  speedily  be  published  b}'  Messrs.  Longman.  This  important  addition 
to  our  Archseological  literature  will  consist- of  the  reproduction  of  the  six 
valuable  memoirs  by  Dr.  Keller,  President  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
Ziirich,  and  given  in  their  Transactions.  To  his  sagacity,  as  is  well  known, 
the  discovery  of  the  Lake  Habitations  in  1856  was  due;  subsequent 
investigations  have  been  carefully  placed  on  record  by  him,  but  the  original 
German  text  has  been  comparatively  unavailable  to  his  friends  amongst  the 
antiquaries  of  this  country.  Mr.  Lee  has  prepared  a  careful  translation 
with  the  author's  concurrence  ;  the  numerous  illustrations  that  enriched 
the  original  memoirs  have  been  reproduced,  with  some  additions,  forming 
the  most  complete  and  instructive  work  on  the  subject  hitherto  brought 
within  reach  of  the  student  of  Primaeval  Antiquities. 

The  Congress  of  the  British  Arciij:ological  Association  for  the  year 
1866  will,  it  is  understood,  be  held  in  October  at  Battle  and  Hastings, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Duke  of  Cleveland,  K.G.  The  meeting  has 
been  arranged  as  a  celebration  of  the  eighth  centenary  from  the  Battle  of 
Hastings,  Oct.  14,  1066. 
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Golden  Lune'.te  found  near  FadstoTsr. 
Scale,  half  original  size  ;  weight  4  oz.  9  dwts. 
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NOTICE  OF  TWO  GOLDEX  ORNAMENTS  FOUND  NEAR  TADSTOW, 
AND  COMMUNICATED  TO  THE  INSTITUTE  EY  FAYOIl  OF 
11.  R.  II.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  K.G. 

By   EDWARD  SMIRKK,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Vice-'W.'irdcn  of  the  St.inu.arics. 

The  objects  to  t^'IucIi  the  folloAving-  observations  relate 
were  found  on  a  farm  at  Harl^^n,  in  tlie  parish  of  I^Ierrjn, 
near  Padstow,  in  the  course  of  lowering  the  surface,  or 
cutting  away  some  ground,  at  the  depth  of  about  G  ft.  from 
the  surface.  With  them  Nverc  found  two  other  articles  ; 
one  of  which,  a  bronze  celt,  has  been  preserved  ;  another 
was  thrown  away  before  any  particular  notice  had  ])ecn 
taken  of  it  :  it  was  described  by  the  man  at  work  on  the  spot, 
as  "  like  a  bit  of  a  buckle."  The  discoveiy  was  made  in  the 
course  of  last  year. 

The  earth  in  immediate  contact  with  these  articles  is 
described  to  have  been  of  an  artificial  character,  consistino;  of 
stones  unlike  the  rest  of  the  ground,  so  as  to  suggest  to  the 
finder,  Mr.  Helyar,  the  notion  of  a  deposit  designed  for  con- 
cealment. In  fact,  the  case  was  clearly  a  case  of  treasure- 
trove,  in  which  the  law  of  England,  in  the  absence  of  an}-- 
other  legal  owner,  assigns  the  ownership  to  the  Crown.  In 
the  present  case  the  Treasury''  disclaims  title  to  the  article.^, 
and  considers  them  as  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Cornwall  in 
right  of  those  general  franchises  originally  claimed  by  the 
Earls  of  Cornwall,  and  afterwards  vested  in  the  predecessors 
of  his  Royal  Highness,  Dukes  of  Cornwall,  by  the  charters, 
ro3'al  and  parliamentary,  of  Edward  III.  They  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  meeting  of  the  Institute  in  July  7  iilt.,  by 
the  favor  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

They  are  presumed  to  be  personal  ornaments  of  the  kind 
which  have  been  variously  called  "  Lunettes,"  "  Gorgets," 
Diadems,  &c.,  according  to  the  conjectural  uses  to  which 
archaeologists  have  sujoposed  them  to  have  been  originally 
applied. 
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One  of  the  like  ornaments,  of  a  character  and  form  so 
nearly  resembling  the  larger  of  the  present  lunettes  as  to  be 
almost  identical  "with  it,  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  is,  doubtless,  the  one  found  near  Penzance,  formerly  in 
the  possession  of  the  family  of  Price,  of  Trengwainton,  and 
accurately  figured  in  the  j\fagna  Britannia  of  Mr.  Samuel 
L^'sons.  Another  of  a  similar  character  and  form  is  known 
to  have  been  found  in  the  parish  of  St.  Juliot,  in  the  Hundred 
of  Lesnewth,  in  the  same  county  ;  so  that  we  now  know  of • 
four  distinct  instances  of  the  discovery  of  such  articles,  all  in 
Cornwall,  and  all  at  no  great  distance  from  the  north  coast. 
At  present  no  such  discovery  is  knoAvn  to  have  been  made 
elsewhere  in  England,  Wales,  or  Scotland.  In  Ireland  these 
objects  are  more  numerous  ;  they  may  be  said  to  be  of  almost 
familiar  occurrence  there.  In  the  Royal  Academy  of  Ireland 
alone  there  are  fifteen,  and  in  that  island  the  name  of  "  mind" 
or  diadem,  has  been  suggested  as  a  proper  designation  of  them. 
Hitherto  ornaments  of  this  kind  have  been  considered  to 
belong  to  the  Keltic  period  of  our  insular  occupation,  whether 
in  England  or  in  Ireland,  and  are  so  classed  by  our  anti- 
quaries ;  "whether  they  were  of  home  manufacture,  or  were 
imported  through  the  medium  of  early  commerce,  is  at 
present  an  open  question.  Meantime  it  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  evidence  of  the  use  of  golden  articles  nearly 
resembling  these,  has  been  found  in  French  Bretagne,^  in 
1832,  (of  which  there  is  an  engraving,  in  Akerman's  Archaeo- 
logical Index,  pi.  vii.)  ;  and  also  in  Denmark,  referred,  to  in 
Worsaae's  Northern  Antiquities,  and  described  as  a  Jiaars- 
mikke,  or  ham'schmick,  in  the  archceological  publications  of 
that  country. 

The  weights  of  those  before  us  are  respectively,  4oz.  9dwts. 
and  2oz.  2dwts.  They  are  of  very  pure  gold.  The  surface 
ornament  appears  to  have  been  formed  both  by  punching  and 
by  graving. 

The  occurrence  of  the  bronze  celt  (here  figured)  in  con- 
nection with  them,  is,  I  think,  an  important  fact,  and  is  some 
evidence  of  the  concurrent,  or  contemporaneous,  use  of  both 
articles.  It  is  a  rare  and  (at  present)  a  solitary  instance ; 
though  I  believe  it  was  never  doubtful  that  both  metals  were 
in  early,  simultaneous,  use.     This  celt  is  of  simple  fashion, 

■  Arcb8eologia;  vol.  xxvii.,  p.  14. 


Portion  of  a  Golden  Lunette  found  near  Fadsto-ro-. 
Original  size. 
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and  probably  of  a  very  early  type.      It  measures  4  J  in.  in 
length  ;  breadth  of  the  cutting  edge,  2^  in. 

Tlic  name  of  tore,  or  torque, 
cannot  be  correctly  applied 
to  these  gorgets,  if  gorgets 
they  be.  Tliat  extremely 
ancient  article  of  personal 
decoration  makes  a  very  caily 
fiirure,  as  well  in  historical 
writings  as  in  Eastern  sculp- 
ture. On  this  subject  the 
instructive  and  exhaustive 
papers  of  ^Iv.  Birch,  in  the 
2nd  and  3rd  vols,  of  the 
Archaeological  Journal  of  the 
Institute,  su})ply  ample  infor- 
mation.'^ It  is,  however,  observ- 
able that  we  have  no  delinea- 
tion or  description  of  early  date 
that  indicates  the  manner  in 
wliich  these  golden,  semi-lunar 
lamince  were  worn  on  the  per- 
son. On  this,  as  on  the  ques- 
tion of  their  original  place  of  actual  mannfcicture,  w^e  have 
nothing  that  throws  any  clear  light ;  we  can  only  resort  to 
conjecture.  Some  of  the  same  form  as  those  before  us  have 
been  found  so  small  as  to  be  unfit  for  ordinary  use,  either 
round  the  neck  or  the  head.  There  are  one  or  two  of  this 
kind  in  the  British  Museum. 

It  is  difficult  to  refrain  from  connecting  the  occurrence  of 
these  Cornish  specimens  with  the  ancient  intercourse,  both 
friendly  and  hostile,  religious  and  secular,  between  that 
county  and  Ireland.  The  old  churches  had  many  saints  in 
common  ;  as  Petrock,  Piran,  Senan,  Hia  (St.  Ive),  Columb, 
and  even  Patrick.  More  detailed  references  to  this  connec- 
tion will  be  found  in  a  paper  read  to  the  Poyal  Cornwall 
Institution,  in  1861,  upon  the  Ogham  Stone  found  at  Fardel, 
in  the  parish  of  Cornwood  in  Devonshire. 

Since  the  above  meeting,  his  Boyal  Highness  has  kindly 
been  pleased  to  direct  that  the  lunettes  should  be  deposited 
in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Institution  at  Truro. 


Bronze  Celt,  found,  with  Golden  Ornaments, 
near  Padstow.     (Two-thirds  orig.  size.) 


-  There  seems  to  be  some  error  in  tbo       amples,    there   supposed  to  Lo    iu   tLo 
author's  reference  to  the  two  Cornish  ex-      British  Museum. 
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Bv  WILLIAM  BARXES,  B.D. 

At  a  gathering  of  the  learned  in  the  olden  life  of  Britain 
and  England,  although  a  man  may  have  but  little  to  cast 
into  the  great  store  of  their  knowledge,  yet  his  little  may  be 
so  far  of  a  kind  that  others  have  overlooked,  that  it  may  be 
as  welcome  as  would  be  much  more  of  the  kind  of  which 
others  are  full.  I  can  lay  before  you  only  such  additions  to 
the  early  history  of  Dorset  as  may  be  gathered  from  the 
writings  and  languages  of  the  three  races — Roman,  Briton, 
and  Saxon  ; — and  I  have  taken  up  for  my  inquiry  the  time  at 
which  the  Saxon-English  and  British  were  meeting  in 
Wessex,  and  therefore  in  Dorset.  It  is  the  fashion  to  mis- 
trust the  early  traditions  of  the  British  and  English  peoples. 
We  are  no  longer,  it  seems,  to  have  a  King  Arthur,  and  unless 
we  hold  fast  King  Alfred,  I  fear  that  even  he  may  be  wrested 
from  us ;  but,  whereas  there  is  a  tendency  to  take  early 
writings  to  be  all  false  till  they  can  be  proved  true,  I  would 
hold  them  to  be  all  true  till  they  are  shown  to  be  false.  I 
am  ready  to  believe  in  every  triad  and  triban,  and  can  see  by 
other  lights  that  many  of  them  must  be  trustworthy.  We 
learn  something  of  the  Britons  from  the  Romans,  and  if  we 
would  believe,  as  I  think  Dr.  Guest  believes,  in  the  old 
British  writings,  we  might  win,  as  he  has  already  won,  a 
further  insio-lit  into  the  British  times  of  our  land. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  observe  that  the  Romans,  in 
their  Itineraries  and  other  writings  on  Britain,  took  the 
names  of  places  and  men  from  British  lips,  and  then  moulded 
them  into  a  Latin  shape,  so  as  to  fit  them  to  their  language 
and  their  utterance.  Caswellawn  became,  with  the  Romans, 
Cassibelaunus ;  Bran,  Brcnnus ;  Byddic  (whose  name,  like  . 
that  of  our  beloved  Queen,  was  Victoria),  Boadicca ;  Gwent, 
Venta;  Gwenydd,  Venetia.  Now,  if  we  could  learn  into 
what  Roman  clippings  the  British  ones  were  turned,  we  might, 
conversely,   resolve  the  Roman  names   into   British  words, 

'  Commuuicatcd  to  the  Historical  Section  at  the  annual  meeting  of  tlie  Institute 
held  at  Dorchester,  and  read  August  2,  1S65. 
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which  Avoiihl  help  us  to  settle  some  of  the  Stations  of  the 
Komaii  Itinera.  From  some  tables  that  I  have  gathered,  I 
find  that  the  Britisii  Gw  or  W  beeame  mostly  a  Roman  V, 
or  sometimes  a  H.  Then  conversely,  if  I  take,  for  instance, 
the  name  Duroberniiun,  and  tnrn  tlie  b  into  gw,  I  shall  bring 
out  D\\  r  gwern  or  l)\vr  wern,  "  the  Swamp  or  Moor  water." 
Thence,  wherever  might  have  been  the  station  Durobernium, 
I  think  it  was  by  some  moor  or  swamp.  So  again  if  1  take 
Durnovaria  (the  Roman  name  of  Dorchester),  and  turn  the  v 
into  w  or  gw,  1  have  Dwrn  or  Dwrinwyr — the  Dwrin  people  or 
district ;  Durn  (Dwrin)  being  the  British  name  of  the  head 
town  or  district  of  Dorset.  The  men  of  Dorset,  or  of  its 
mother  town,  are  called  by  Ptolemy,  and  also  by  some  Latin 
writers,  Durotriges,  i.e.,  waterside  dwellers,  from  the  British 
Dwr,  water,. and  trigo,  to  dwell;  not  because  their  whole 
shire  had  a  seaboard,  but  because  the  head-quarters  of  the 
tribe  were  on  water.  Dorset  men  of  the  whole  county  are 
no  more  waterside  dwellers  than  are  those  of  any  sea-touch- 
ing shire  of  Britain.  Ptolemy,  the  geographer  of  Alexandria 
under  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  Antoninus  Pius,  after  speaking  of 
the  Regni  and  Belgae,  says:  "Tovr6oi;8'd776  8u(T/xJjrKai//e<Trj/>i/3ptas 
AovpoVpiyes,  h  ois  tto'Ais  Aovriov  "  (after  these,  on  the  west  and 
south,  Durotriges,  among  whom  is  a  town  Dunion).  Camden 
cites  the  various  reading  Durniuni,^  but  Richard  of  Cirencester 
says  their  capital  was  Durinum,  and  that  he  is  right  is  be- 
tokened by  forms  of  the  word  Durin  with  other  writers,  Roman, 
Briton,  or  Saxon,  The  Roman  Station  in  Dorset,  Dorchester, 
was  called  Durnovaria,  which,  by  the  rule  of  word-mutation 
already  given,  would  be  the  British  Dwrinwyr,  the  men  of 
Dwrin,  i.e.,  the  castra  of  the  Dwrin  men.  Asser  says  that 
the  district  of  Dorset  was  called  in  British  Durn-gueis,  in 
modern  Welsh  spelling  Dwrin-gwys,  i.e.,  the  Dwrin  district, 
but  in  Saxon,  Thornsaetta,  or  as  another  Saxon  writer  gives 
it,  Dornsaetta,  i.e.,  the  Dorn  or  Dwrin  settlement,  from  which, 
by  the  outdropping  of  the  n  before  s  (as  in  Greek),  we  have 
Dor-saetta,  Dorset ;  and  in  several  Saxon  charters,  quoted 
for  me  by  Mr.  H.  Moule,  Dorchester  is  called — 

(1)  Dornwara   ceaster,    the   Dwrin  people   camp,    ceaster 
meaning  the  Roman  castra,  a  proof  that  the  Roman  Durno- 


2  "  Ptolomseo  pro  exemplarium  varietato  Biirnium  et  Dunium  falso  nominari  vi- 
detur." — Catnd.  Brit.,  Doraetsbire,  p.  155;  edit.  1607- 
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varia  was  the  Britisli  Dwrinwyr,  for  the  British  gwyr,  men, 
was  of  the  same  meaning  as  the  Saxon  wara  in  other  names, 
as  in  Cantwara,  the  Kent  people;  Burhvvara,  the  town-people  ; 
AVihtwara,  the  Isle  of  Wight  people. 

(2)  It  is  called  Dornmere  ceaster,  that  is,  the  Dwrin-mere- 
castra,  or  the  ceaster  of  the  Dwrin-mere — lake  or  pool. 

(3)  Dome  ceaster. 

(4)  Dorca  ceasteria. 

(5)  Dornwarana  ceaster,  the  ceaster  of  the  Dwrin  people ; 
warana  being  the  genitive  form  of  wara. 

And,  lastly,  Dorset  is  called  Dornsetan,  and  Dorsetan. 

But  what  and  where  was  Dwrn  or  Dwrin?  Y  Dwrin 
means,  in  British,  the  Little  water;  but  the  Durotriges  were 
called  also  Morini,  and  y  Morin  is  "  the  Little  Sea;  "  which 
little  water  or  little  sea  is,  I  think,  the  Poole  water  reaching 
up  to  Wareham  (which,  I  believe,  was  the  capital  of  the 
Durotriges,  and  it  was  a  place  of  note  in  the  Saxon  times), 
and  might  be  the  Dwrin  from  which  Dorset  took  its  name : 
while  the  Roman  cadra  among  the  Dwrinwyr,  or  Dwrin 
people,  was  called  Durnovaria,  «'.<?.,  the  station  of  the 
Dwrinwyr. 

I  have  observed  that  one  of  the  names  of  Dorchester, 
in  the  Saxon-English  charters,  is  Born-mere-cedster,  the 
ceaster  of  the  JDwrinmere,  lake  or  pool ;  and  we  know  that 
the  town  of  Poole  takes  its  name  from  the  pool,  or  from  a 
pool ;  and,  that  such  a  piece  of  water  might  be  called  a  little 
sea,  we  have  a  proof  in  Mor-bihan,  which  in  Welsh  spelling 
would  be  Mor-hyclian,  "  the  Little  Sea,"  in  Brittany. 

There  is  yet  in  Dorchester  a  street,  leading  east  to  the  old 
Wareham  Road,  called  Dunilane  or  Burncjate  Street,  and 
there  is  a  farm  at  Durnford,  near  Langton  Matravers,  in 
Purbeck ;  there  is  also  in  that  neighbourhood  a  fine  length  of 
old  road-hollow ;  and  Durnford  may  have  taken  its  name 
from  a  road  to  Wareham,  as  a  Durnford  near  Salisbury  may 
be  on  a  British  road  into  Dorset.  That  states  should  take 
the  names  of  their  capitals  is  no  wonder  to  those  who  think 
only  of  Athens  or  New  York. 

There  are  in  the  Church  of  St.  i\Iary,  at  Wareham,  some 
incised  stones,  which,  I  believe,  will  bear  on  tlie  question  of 
Dwrin,  as  I  hold  that  they  were  stones  of  a  British  church. 
They  have  been  preserved  within  the  walls  of  ohl  EngUsh 
buildings ;  and  some  of  them  arc  flat-faced,  wdiilc  others  are 
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monumental  stones  of  geometrical  forms.  They  were  found 
in  the  walls  of  the  old  nave  at  its  demolition  in  1841,  and 
the  tlat-faeed  ones  were  built  into  the  new  walls,  while  the 
monumental  stones  were  placed,  where  they  now  lie,  in  the 
chapel  or  crypt,  called  Edward's  Chajjcl.  Tlie  letters  arc 
those  of  the  W Clsh  monumental  or  later  Hardic  alphabet,  (not 
the  coelbren  letters  of  the  Bardic  rods,)  or  those  of  the  Cadvan 
stone,  such  as  are  given  in  the  ancient  Welsh  granunar  of 
Edeyrn  Davodaur,  compiled  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
printed  by  the  Welsh  MS.  Society  in  1850;  and  such  as  the 
fac  simile  of  a  MS.  of  a  Bardic  triban  or  triplet  of  the  end 
of  the  eighth  century,  as  given  by  Villemarcpie  in  his 
"Bardes  Bretons."  A  fragment  of  a  monumental  stone, 
which  was  about  ten  inches  in  diameter,  bears  the  inscrij)tion 
ENNiEL  F. .  . .  at  which  last  letter  the  stone  is  broken  off;  it 
is  as  clear  that  Enniel  is  not  an  En(jUsh  name  or  word  as  it 
is  that  it  has  a  British  form,  anicd,  wild,  or  emcol,  namy, 
famous.  The  dressins:  of  the  monumental  stones,  although 
their  forms  are  true,  is  rough  ;  as  if  it  were  rather  the  work  of 
a  hammer  than  of  a  chisel  and  mallet.  The  old  incised  stones 
in  Wareham  church  are — one  under  the  tower  near  the  south 
])orch ;  one  measuring  28  inches  by  12,  which  seems  to  have 
been  a  door-jamb;  one  in  the  north  aisle,  19  inches  by  8  ; 
another,  44  inches  by  12  inches,  inverted  in  the  wall  of  the 
north  aisle ;  a  monumental  stone  of  four  faces  with  carved 
triangles,  22  inches  high  and  10  inches  in  diameter;  and 
another  2  feet  high  and  10  inches  in  diameter.  Some  writers, 
as  Baxter  and  Stukeley,  have  taken  the  walls  of  Wareham  to 
be  a  Roman  work,  and  Wareham,  therefore,  to  be  a  castrum. 
Tsow  the  Saxon-English  settled  in  England  so  near  the  time 
of  the  withdrawing  of  the  Roman  legions,  that  they  found 
their  casira  with  many,  if  not  with  the  most,  of  their  marks 
of  Roman  life  and  handiwork,  and,  from  JManchester  down  to 
Dorchester,  have  marked  the  Roman  castra  by  the  word 
ceiister,  now  Chester ;  and  yet,  although  they  must  have 
known  Wareham  as  early  as  Dorchester,  and  took  it  as  their 
Dorset  haven,  they  did  not  call  it  a  ceiister,  but  took  it  only 
as  a  '  Wareham  '  JMound-Inclosure.  I  do  not  know  that  the 
spade  reaches,  at  AV^areham,  any  tessellated  })avement,  or 
turns  up  such  Roman  remains  as  betoken  a  long  holden 
abode  ;  nor  are  the  walls  quite  up  to  the  Roman  plan  in 
straightness   or   squareness    of  form.      Without   doubt   the 
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Romans  knew  Wareliam,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  find 
how  they  reached  their  station  at  Dorchester ;  whether  they 
landed  at  Warehara  (then  a  Dorset  port),  or  whether  they 
marched  down  from  Kent  or  London  by  the  xvith  Iter.  A 
British  trackway,  as  it  is  believed  to  be,  leads  out  of  the  west 
gate  of  Wareham,  and  that  gate,  like  the  east  gateway,  is 
still  called  a  pOrt — West  port, — East  port.  Oh  !  the  Latin 
scholar  will  say,  port  is  the  Roman  porta.  No,  I  would 
answer.  Porta  and  Forth  are  not  mother  and  daughter  words, 
but  sisters.  The  British  pt^'^'^^^  is  a  passage,  a  ferry,  gate 
{porta),  and  port  (haven).  Li  the  Welsh  version  of  St.  Matt, 
vii.  13,  we  read — "ehang  yw'r  porth,  a  llydan  yw'r  fFordd" 
— "  Wide  is  the  gate,  and  broad  is  the  way."  It  is  true  that 
the  word  port  was  not  unknown  to  the  Saxon-English,  but  in 
Matt.  vii.  13,  it  is  our  Dorset  word  geat. 

If  we  eliminate  the  Roman  claim  for  the  earthworks 
(walls)  of  Wareham,  must  we  allow  a  Saxon-English  one  ?  I 
think  not.  Against  whom  should  the  Saxons  have  formed 
them  ?  Against  the  Britons  or  the  Danes  ?  I  know  of  no 
grounds  for  a  belief  that  the  Saxons  made  earth-mounded 
strongholds  against  the  Britons.  What,  if  they  did  cast  up  such 
earthworks,  did  they  call  them?  The  most  likely  word  would 
be  burh  or  burli-faestan ;  but  I  cannot  recall  any  account, 
in  Saxon-English  law  or  history,  of  the  forming  of  a  war  burh. 

That  the  Saxon-English  cast  up  the  walls  of  Wareham 
against  the  Danes  is  unlikely,  to  my  mind,  as  the  Saxon 
Chronicle  tells  us  that  Bertric,  who  died  before  the  inroads 
of  the  DaneS)  was  buried  at  Wareham,  then  so  called  ;  a 
proof, — since  Wareham  means  the  Mound-Inclosure  or 
Defence — that  it  was  then  surrounded  by  its  walls.  The  stem 
form,  h*m,  as  in  ham,  means  something  of  inclosing  or 
surrounding,  either  lineally  or  superficially.  A  ham,  as  the 
name  of  a  field,  is  an  early  inclosure,  as  distinct  from  open 
lands,  and  a  man's  home  was  his  inclosure;  ham  and  hamel 
(a  secondary  form),  are  applied  to  British  earthworks,  at 
Hamdon  Hill,  in  Somerset,  and  Hameldon  Hill  in  Dorset. 
Hambles,  in  old  English,  is  an  inclosed  haven,  and  hemmel^ 
in  south  English,  is  a  fold  or  a  hovel ;  as  himmel,  the  sky, 
in  German,  is  the  Great  Inclosure.  A  hem  is  an  inclosure, 
or  rim  of  cloth  ;  and  a  hamper  is  an  inclosed  basket.  I  hold, 
therefore,  that  Wareham  has  been  mound-girt  as  long  as  it 
has  been  called  Wareham. 
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Some  words  of  Asser  have  been  read  so  far  otherwise  (lian 
as  I  uiulerstuiul  them,  as  to  seem  to  have  shown  tliat  Wareliam 
was  unwallcd  in  a.d.  870,  wlien,  as  he  says,  tlie  Danes  came 
into  a  castle  called  Wareham  ;  as  if  the  castle  {c  as  (e  I /inn)  were 
a  stone  castle  in  Wareham  ;  whereas  he  says  that  tiie  castle 
was  Wareham  ;  so  that  we  nnderstand  liim  to  speak  of  Ware- 
ham as  a  castc'llinii,  the  diminntive  of  caslruw,  with  the  old 
meaning  of  an  earthwork. 

The  early  history  of  English  Dorset  is  bound  in  with  that 
of  the  settlements  of  Wessex  under  Cerdic  and  Cynric,  in  the 
year  495,  The  first  settlers  landed  in  llauipshire,  and, 
within  about  six  years,  in  501,  others  seem  to  have  taken  a 
footing  at  Portsmouth  (Portesmutha),  where,  according  to 
the  Saxon  Chronicle,  was  slain  a  young  British  man  of  high 
nobility.  I  hold,  with  Villemar(jue,  that  we  have  another 
account  of  the  battle  of  Portsmouth  and  of  the  death  of  the 
young  Briton,  in  a  poem  of  Llywarch  Hen,  the  British  bard, 
on  the  death  of  Geraint  the  son  of  Erbin — "  (Marwnad 
Geraint  ab  Erbin) " — a  })rince  of  Devon  or  Cornwall 
(Dyvnaint),  and  therefore  a  young  British  man  of  high  nobility. 
The  battle  was  fought  at  IJo))r/horih,  Llonr/porfh,  and,  as 
Villemarque  observes,  Llongporth  means  in  all  the  Celtic 
speech-forms  (Portesmutha),  the  mouth  of  the  haven ;  TJong, 
an  opening,  a  passage,  gullet,  throat,  and  'porth,  a  port  or 
inlet,  or  ferry-water.  The  belief  that  Llongborth  was  Lang- 
port  in  Somerset  seems  to  be  ill  grounded,  since  the  Wessex 
settlements  began  in  Hampshire,  and  spread  slowly  to  the 
west ;  so  that  to  think  that  the  English  were  lighting  in 
Somerset,  when  they  first  landed,  is  much  like  hol(lin<T 
that,  when  the  early  English  settlements  were  made  in  New 
England,  the  emigrants  fought  with  the  Indians  far  down  in 
the  west  of  North  America.  The  youth  of  Geraint  seems  to 
be  shown  by  the  bard  in  one  of  the  verses  of  the  poem,  in 
which  he  is  called  the  great  son  of  his  father,  "  ]\lawr  mab  ei 
dad,"  as  if  his  father  were  still  alive. 

In  519,  "  Cerdic  and  Cynric  West  Seaxena  rice  onfengon  " 
formed  the  settlement  into  a  state,  as  we  have  done  in 
Australia  and  at  the  Cape  in  Africa,  and  took  Wight  the 
Island;  Ynys  Gwith?  the  Channel  Island?  552.  Cynric 
was  making  his  westward  way  in  a  battle  at  Salisbury.  577. 
Ceawlin  took  from  the  Britons  Bath,  with  Gloucester  and 
Cirencester.    In  643.    Winchester  was  in  English  hands,  as  a 
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churcli  was  built  there  by  Cenwalli.  In  652  and  in  054  lie  was 
taking  a  footing  at  Bradford  on  the  Avon,  and  in  658  he 
fought  with  the  British  at  Pen  (Pendomer,  near  Crewkerne), 
and  drove  them  to  Pedridan  or  the  Parret ;  "  Cenwalh  gefeiit 
aet  Peonnuni  with  weallas,  and  hy  gcflymde  oth  Pedridan." 
688.  Ine  (Ina),  king  of  Wessex,  built  a  church  at  Glaston- 
bury, as  his  sister  Cuthburh  founded  a  minster  at  Wimborne  : 
so  that  the  Dwrinwyr  (Durnovaria)  had,  ere  his  time,  come 
fully  into  English  hands.  It  seems  that  the  upper  Axe  (Esk) 
and  the  Parret  were  for  a  long  time  the  understood  boundary 
between  the  Saxon-English  settlers  and  the  British,  and  I 
think  it  might  then  have  taken  the  name  of  the  Parret  or 
Pedred-an,  for  Parinjd  (Cornoak,  Paruet)  means  in  British  a 
partition  or  boundary,  as  does  also  Pared,  a  wall ;  but  whence 
came  the  d  in  Pedred?  It  is  markworthy  that  in  Cornoak 
British,  or  Celtic  Cornish,  a  </  is  found  before  a  liquid  of  a 
Welsh  word,  as  pedn  for  pen,  a  head  ;  and,  if  the  Cornoak 
was  the  British  of  Somerset,  then  Pared  or  Parwyd,  or  Parwet 
would  become  Padi-ed  or  Padrewyd,  or  Padret  (as  Banbury 
would  become  Badanbyrig),  now  Badbury  in  Dorset.  I  think 
the  Parret  might,  at  one  time,  have  been  called  the  Ton,  '  yr 
Avon  Ton,'  'The  wave-river,'  which' is  now  the  name  of  a 
branch  of  it  at  Taunton  (Tontun),  from  the  bore  or  tide-w^ave 
that,  at  times,  flows  up  it.  The  West  Saxon  settlements  spread 
slowly  down  through  Hants,  Wilts,  Dorset,  and  Somerset, 
and  might  have  reached  the  Axe  and  Parret  about  the  time 
of  Ceawlin,  in  577. 

I  have  smiled  at  the  historical  truth  of  the  nursery 
rhyme — 

"  I  went  to  Taffy's  house,  and  Taffy  wasn't  at  liome. 
Taffy  came  to  my  house  and  stole  a  marrow  bone." 

Since,  whether  the  frontier  of  the  English  and  Welsh  w^ere 
the  Parret,  OfFa's  dyke,  or  the  Severn,  it  might  happen  that 
a  raid  would  be  made  by  the  Saxon-English  into  British 
ground,  while  the  British  would  steal  over  the  border  else- 
where, and  take  off  not  one  marrow-bone,  but  all  the  marrow 
bones  of  all  such  cattle  as  they  could  sweep  away. 

I  hold  that  the  Saxon-English  and  British  people  Avere 
much  mingled  in  Dorset,  and  that  ethnologists  are  right  in 
their  opinion  that  we  Dorset  men  have  much  Celtic  blood. 
In  the  first  place  the  presence  of  Britons  among  the  English 
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in  Wessex  is  shown   by  llie  laws  of  Inn,  King  of  AVcsscx, 
who   took   his  kin_u;(h)ui  in   a.d.    088,     One  of  liis  hiws  is 
"  Wcalh  gafogyhla  hund  twelftig  scill.      His  sunn  hund  ;  ncd 
thcownc  scxtig  scill  ;  soiuhwylcnc  mid  fiftcgum.  AWalcs  liydc 
mid  twclfum.   Wcalh  gif  he  hal'th  fif  hyda  he  hith  syx  hynde," 
i.e.,  "  A   AVclshman,  a  Scotpaycr,  is  rated  for  his  were  at 
1:20  shillings  ;  his  son  100;  a  servant  GO  shillings,  sometimes 
at  50  ;  a  Welshman's  skin  at  12.     A  Welshman,  if  he  liatii 
five  hides,  he  is  a  six-hundred  man."     Now  it  must  not  be 
holden  that  the  law  means,   by  WeiUas,  Welshmen,  Cymru 
of  Wales  ;    as  AVeiilas  means  men   of  another  kindred,  and 
the    Britons    of    Lloegr,    or    England   Proper,    are    called 
AVeiillas    in   the    Saxon    Chronicle.     *'  Ceolwnlf   feJiht    with 
AW'iilhas"  (Britons), it  says.  "Cenwalh  gefeiiht  with  AVeidhas." 
"  Cuthred  gewon  (strove)  with  Weiilhas,"  &c.   Here  the  British 
Scotpaycr  stood  with  an  nnfree  as  120  to  GO,  or  twice  as 
high  ;  and  if  a   law   was  made,   as   a  law  was  made,  for  a 
British  landowner,  we  must  believe  that  there  were  British 
landholders  in  AVessex  in  the  time  of  Ina.  It  may  be  thought 
that  the  law  was  looking  to  a  Briton  who  might  be  a  land- 
owner farther  westward,  under  British  law^ ;  an  opinion  that 
would  seem  ill-grounded,   since,  under  AA^elsh  law,  land  was 
not  holden  by  hides,  and  by  five  hides,  though  the  hide  was 
a  well-known  holding  under  English  law.  Again,  another  law 
shows  the  presence  of  Britons,  as  of  the  lower  landholding 
class,  and  of  landless,  but  seemingly  free,  Britons.     "  If  a 
AVelshmau  has  a  hide  of  land  his  were  is  120  shillings;  if 
he  has  half,  80  shillings  ;  if  he  has  none,  GO  shilHngs."     In 
another  case  the  Briton   and   Englishman  were  treated  nnu'li 
alike.     "  If  an  Englishman  steal   he  goes   forth  to  acquittal 
by  twofold,  i.e.,  120  hides  of  land.     If  he  be  British  he  is 
not  compelled  to  more."     Another  law  was  that  if  a  British 
Thcow  should  kill  a  free  Englishman,  his  master  should  give 
him  u})  to  the  lord,  or  the  dead  man's  kindred  could  set  him 
free,  or  buy  him  off,  with  CO  shillings.     AA^e  can  see  then, 
by  the  laws  of  King  Ina,  that  about  ISO  years  after  the 
beginning  of  the  settlement  of  AA^essex,  Britons  of  sundry 
ranks  were    living    among    the    English    of    West    Saxony, 
and  therefore  in  Dorset.     Most  likely   English  and  British 
were  in  many  places  living  side  by  side  as  neighbours,  with 
many  wedded  pairs  of  the  two  races,  and  with  English  and 
British  children  mingled  in  their  play.     It  may  be  said,  but 
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were  not  the  English  and  British  deadly  foes?  to  which  I 
would  answer,  the  foeship  of  English  settlers  and  Britons 
was  most  likely  much  as  has  been  that  of  Englishmen  and 
Maories  in  New  Zealand.  They  were  friendly  in  the  times 
between  one  land-quarrel  and  another,  I  believe  that  the 
old  Britons  thought,  as  thought  a  Welshman,  who  once  said  to 
me,  "  The  Saxon  is  an  encroaching  fellow  ;  "  on  the  other  side 
the  Saxon  might  deem,  with  the  writer  of  the  life  of  Guthlac, 
the  hermit  of  Crowland,  that  the  English  were  greatly  wronged 
if  the  Wealhas  fought  to  keep  their  footing  against  them. 

The  mingling  of  English  and  British  households,  in  Wessex, 
shows  us  how  we  have  brought  down  to  our  time  so  many 
British  names  of  little  outstep,  and  never  widely-known  places; 
and,  conversely,  such  names  would  show  that  the  two  races 
were  for  a  long  time  so  mingled  that  the  Englishman  could 
take  the  name  of  a  stream,  a  dell,  or  a  knap,  from  British  lips, 
as  he  could  not  have  learnt  it  where  not  one  of  the  old  British 
dwellers  of  his  neighbourhood  had  remained.  A  friend  of 
mine  once  said  to  me,  near  Wool,  "  Do  you  know  the  name 
of  that  knap  ?  "  No.  "  It  is  Young  Creech."  We  could  see  that 
it  was  a  small  hill,  but  we  did  not  think  it  much  younger  than 
the  bigger  ones,  and  why  was  it  called  Young  or  Creech  ? 
Now,  acreeg,  Welsh ;  creek,  old  British  ;  is  a  knap,  hillock,  or 
great  mound.  The  g  and  d  of  modern  Welsh  were  k  and  t 
in  the  older  British,  and,  what  is  more  to  our  purpose,  in  the 
Cornoak,  or  old  British  of  the  West  of  England. 

Welsh — caradoc Old  Brit.  —  caratoc. 

,,         crug  (creeg).  Cornoak  — cruk  (creek). 

,,  blaidd  (wolf)  ,,  bleit. 

,,         coed ,,  cuit Old.  Brit. — coit. 

K,  in  late  English,  is  tch ;  thence,  in  British  law,  the  Ses- 
sions-mound or  Court-mound  was  "  y  crug  y  gorsedd,"  from 
sedd,  a  seat  or  sitting,  and  ffor,  high  ;  and  I  believe  the  West 
English  places  with  the  name  of  Creech  can  show  a  creek,  a 
hillock,  or  big  mound ;  as  Creech  Knowle  (a  double  name,  for 
a  knowl  is  a  creech),  Creech  St.  Michael  (which  means  St. 
Michael's  Mount) ;  Evercreech ;  Critchhill ;  but  eavff  is  big, 
and  Ean^  Creech  (Young  Creech)  is  the  big  hillock  or 
mound. 

I  might  here,  in  speaking  of  the  British  people,  caution 
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antiquaries  against  the  too  hasty  conclusion  that  bits  of  char- 
coal found  thinly  scattered  in  tlu;  nj)-dug  soil  must  be  traces 
of  body-cremation  ;  as  among  the  Jh-itish,  as  early,  at  least,  as 
the  sixth  century,  a  fire  was  kindled  in  March  to  clear  the 
ground  of  scrub  and  other  such  growth.  It  was  called  Tan 
Goddaith,  the  Scrub  fire,  or  Tan  mawr,  the  Great  fire.  By 
the  laws  of  Hoel  Dda  a  fine  was  set  for  the  kindling  of  the 
scrub-fire  at  any  other  time  than  between  the  middle  of  j\Iarch 
and  the  middle  of  Ajjril ;  and  that  the  scrub-tire  was  in  use 
in  the  sixth  century  is  shown  by  a  line  of  a  poem  of  Llywarch 
Hen,  who  says  that  the  onset  of  the  men  was  like  the  scrub- 
fire  on  the  hill,  "  llhuthr  goddaith  ar  ddefaith  vynydd." 

Lisconibe,  by  Milton  Abbas,  may  be  Llus'cwm,  Bilberry- 
hollow.  At  Mapperton,  near  Beaminster,  is  a  deep  pitlike 
hollow,  or  dell,  called  the  Mithe,  and  a  meethe,  mkld  in 
British,  is  an  enclosed  place  or  pit.  The  British  name  of 
Shaftesbury  is  said  to  have  been  Mount  Palladore,  Cacr  Paladr, 
or  Peledr.  Paladr  is  a  shaft,  stake,  or  stem ;  and  most  likely, 
as  it  was  a  stronghold  by  the  w^U-timbered  Vale  of  Black- 
more,  it  was  a  stockade ;  Caer  Paladr,  the  stake  or  stockade 
fastness,  which  the  English  seem  to  have  translated  in  Sceaf- 
tesbyrig,  Shaftesbury.  I  know  it  may  be  said  that  place 
names  are  very  unsafe  ground,  as  they  are  mostly  taken  by 
wild  casts  of  thought ;  but  the  truth  is  that  they  are  more  or 
less  trustworthy,  as  they  are  taken  upon  wider  or  narrower 
grounds  of  speechlore.  He  that  handles  them  with  a  know- 
ledge of  only  either  British  or  Saxon-English,  without  the 
other  speech  of  the  two,  is  open  to  great  mistakes  ;  and  the 
Latin  and  Greek  scholar,  without  Teutonic  learning,  is  still 
more  likely  to  go  wrong.  Many  places  bear  dece])tive  names, 
that  have  meanings,  as  taken  both  as  Saxon-English  and 
British ;  and  one  of  them  may  be  chosen  before  the  other,  on 
the  known  truths  of  the  place,  and  a  plain  understanding  of 
its  fittingness ;  thus  Radipol  may  be  the  English — Reedy 
Pool,  or  the  British — Rhedig-Pol,  the  Flowing  Pool.  Another 
good  caution  for  a  wide  ground  of  truth  is,  that,  if  the  name 
of  a  place  bears  a  meaning  which  befits  it,  it  should  befit  other 
places  of  the  same  name.  If  a  Saxon-English  scholar  should 
know  only  one  llinton,  Hinton  St.  Mary,  on  high  ground,  he 
might  cry,  oh  !  Hinton  is  Heiintun  (High-tun),  but  it  would 
behove  him  to  see  how  far  this  name  would  suit  Hinton  ]\Iartel, 
Hinton  Amper  (Hants),  Hinton  Parva  (Wilts),  and  Hinton 
St.  George  (Somerset).  If  they  are  not.  Heantunes  we  must. 
VOL.  xxn.  Y  Y 
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give  up  Heantim  as  the  name  of  either  of  them.  Again,  we 
may  sometimes  get  some  hght  on  the  history  of  places  from  a 
referential  name,  as  Newton,  Newtun,  which  implies  an  old 
tun  (ealdtim).  Sturminster  is  the  old  tun  to  Newton,  at  Stur- 
minster  Newton ;  but  where  is  the  ealdtim  to  Buckland 
Newton?  I  think  it  is  Eal'tun,  AHo?i  Pancras,  the  next 
parish. 

Gorwell  is  a  deceptive  name,  as  it  may  be  the  Saxon-EngUsh 
Gor-icell,  the  muddy  spring-head,  or  the  British  Gor-well,  the 
high  view. 

I  hold  that  Ford,  in  many  names  of  places  in  Dorset,  is  a 
British  and  not  an  English  word  (Cornoak,  fford),  and  that  it 
means,  as  it  does  in  Welsh,  a  road,  though  we  have  rather 
confined  it  to  a  road  through  a  stream.  I  do  not  think,  how- 
ever, that  it  could  ever  have  meant  water  or  a  stream.  In 
Welsh  we  hear — "A  ydyw  y  ffordd  yn  dda?" — Is  the  road 
good  ?  and  we  have  in  Dorset  very  many  places  marked  by  the 
word /on/ — Sherford,  Canford,  Organford,  Sandford,  Milford, 
Longford,  Thornford,  Bedford,  Bradford,  Heniford,  Harford, 
Poford,  Eittleford,  Ockford,  Enford,  Hanford,  Blandford,  Win- 
ford,  IMuckleford,  Bradford,  Wrackleford,  Stafford,  Stinsford, 
Woodsford,  Pipsford  (Corscombe),  Eilford,  Watford  (Nether- 
bury),  Stokeford,  Durnford.  Now  this  word  ford  was  not  on 
our  forefathers'  lips  till  they  came  to  Britain  ;  I  cannot  find  it 
in  any  Holstein  or  Eriesic  writings  or  word-books,  nor  in  the 
names  of  places  in  the  old  land  of  the  Saxon-English ;  and 
therefore  hold  that  it  is  the  British  fordd  or  ford,  a  way,  and 
that  a  British  road  went  over  our  streams  at  every  so-called 
ford  ;  and  with  this  faith  we  may  make  some  more  discoveries 
of  British  abodes  and  intercourse.  Many  of  our  deep-sunk 
old  roads,  pack-saddle  ways  and  lanes,  were,  I  think,  the 
British  roads,  though,  at  the  making  of  the  turnpikes,  some 
of  them,  wholly,  or  in  lengths,  were  abandoned  for  so-thought 
better  lines.  These  roads  were  made  by  and  not  for  travel- 
ling, and  on  some  slopes  of  rather  soft  soil  were  worn  and 
washed  out  into  hollows  of  a  depth  that  bespeaks  ages  upon 
ages  of  use.  Interesting  portions  of  such  road  may  be  seen 
at  Burton,  half-a-mile  from  Dorchester,  on  the  Avest  side  of  the 
Sherborne  turnpike,  also  by  the  west  end  of  Poundbury  and 
the  paddock  next  to  it.  A  piece  appears  at  Came  Rectory, 
and  may  be  traced  through  the  corner  of  Came  Park  to  Cook's 
Hollow,  in  Whitcombe,  and  so  to  Littlemayne.     There  is  a 
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remarkable  road-liollow  coining  westward  out  of  AVarchani, 
and  another  near  Langton,  in  Purbcck.  I  know  of  one  that 
is  yet  a  haltcr-road,  hedged  in,  near  Sturniinster  Newton,  and 
if  the  hedges  were  cleared  away  it  would  show  itself  as  a  deep 
hollow,  but  I  do  not  feel  that  it  has  been  worn  an  inch 
deeper  in  my  time. 

Some  of  the  ford-names  seem  to  be  wholly  British,  as  Can- 
ford,  the  AVhite-road ;  and  I  am  not  sm-e  that  Organ-ford  is 
not  Organ-fTordd,  the  White-sided  road,  as  ccui  becomes  gan 
in  composition,  and  so  orcmi  becomes  organ.  Blaudford, 
Blaenford,  the  front  of  the  ford.  Dibberford  is  ])lain  British 
for  a  saddle-road,  or  paek-saddle-road ;  Dibber  being  Welsh 
and  Cornoak  for  a  saddle. 

Some  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  still  well-timbered  and 
formerly  fully-wooded  vale  of  Blackmore  was  called,  by  the 
Saxon-English,  Selwoodor  Silwood,  Selwudn,  which  means  the 
continuous  on-reaching,  or,  as  Asser  says,  the  great  wood,  in 
British  coed-mawr,  or,  as  he  writes  it,  coit-mawr,  as  Silchester, 
Selceaster,  may  mean  the  great  ceaster  j  and  Ethelwerd  says 
that  the  bishopric  of  Sherborne  was  the  province  wdiich  was 
then  called  Selwoodshire. 

The  element  sd  or  sil  is  found  possibly  in  the  Dorset  name 
of  the  JiouselccJc,  Avhich  is  silgreen — continuously  green. 

The  only  name-traces  of  Schcood  are  now,  Frome  Sclwood, 
on  the  Avest,  and  Pen  Zellwood  on  the  north. 

The  element  borne,  bourne,  or  burn,  of  many  Dorset  place- 
names,  means  primarily  a  water-spring,  or  spring-head  ;  and 
then  a  brook  rising  from  a  spring-head.  A  collection  of 
poems  by  Groth,  the  Holstein  poet,  is  called  the  "  Quickborn," 
that  is,  the  Fresh  spring.  Among  our  bornes  are.  Winter- 
bourne,  Wimbourne ;  Cranborne,  the  Cranebrook  ;  Chisel- 
bourne,  the  Pebble,  or  Gravel  brook  ;  Oborne,  &c. 

lirne,  which  is  an  element  in  Dorset  names,  means  a  place 
or  abode.  In  Alfred's  Laws  of  Sanctuary,  it  is  said,  that  if 
the  people  want  their  church,  to  which  a  man  may  have  fled, 
they  shall  keep  him  in  another  place,  "  on  othram  aerne." 
Our  acmes  arc  Arne,  Ewerne,  Mintern,  and  Pimpern;  in 
AVilts  is  Potterne,  and  in  Somerset,  Crewkerne. 

Knowl,  knoll,  is  another  element  of  some  of  our  i)lacc- 
names,  and  means  a  knob-like,  or  head-like,  hill,  as  in  Knowle, 
Chctnole,  Hincknowle,  Pimcknowle,  etc. 

Wijli-e,  icicJi,  is  a  bend  or  bight,  as  in  a  shore,  or  river,  or 
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among  lulls.     We  have  several  wykes  and  some  ^yicks,  as 
SwanAvick,  Shapwick,  Butterwick,  Witclihampton. 

Coml),  in  place-names,  is  the  British  cwm,  a  hollo^y,  and  a 
word  not  brought  by  the  English  from  Holstein  and  Sleswick, 
where  they  had  few  hollows,  and  I  think  no  places  marked 
by  the  name  comh ;  some  of  our  comb-names  seem  to  be 
wholly  British,  as  Liscomb  (Milton  Abbas) ;  Lluscwm,  Bil- 
berry-hollow ;  Melcombe  (^loelcwm),  Barehill-bottom  ;  Cors^ 
combe,  Bog-hollow  or  Moor-hollow ;  Chilcombe  (Cilcwm) — 
corner  or  recess  bottom. 

Mel,  as  an  element  of  names  in  Dorset,  is,  I  believe,  the 
British  moel,  Cornoak  moal,  and  means  a  bald  or  bare  hill — a 
lull  that  was  bald  or  bare  in  British  times,  though  now  it  may 
be  wooded  by  a  plantation.  Some  instances  of  it  are  Melbury, 
near  Shaftesbury,  Melbury  Bubb,and  BubbDown  is  most  likely 
the  mel,  for  bubb  in  English  is  a  round  bunch — as  in  the  words 
ear-bob,  bubbles,  bubble.  INIelcombe  Bingham',  where,  though 
the  Binghams  are  of  long  standing,  Melcwm  is  older  than  the 
Binghams.  Eontmell  is  a  village  under  Melbury,  and  is  most 
likely  the  Cornoak  an  Eunt,  or  Eunten  an  mel,  in  Welsh  y 
fiynnon  y  moel — the  spring  or  brook  of  the  Mel,  or  bare  hill ; 
and  Arishmel  is  a  spot  by  a  moel,  and  very  small  stream.  It 
may  be  the  Cornoak  an  moal  ar  esk ;  in  Welsh,  y  moel  ar  wysg, 
ar  isli  mel. 

Dorset  shows  many  of  the  British  earthworks,  caerau,  or 
burys,  as  we  have  called  them.  Elutchins  supposes  some 
British  caerau  to  have  been  Roman  castra,  though  the  Roman 
camp  is  pretty  clearly  off-marked  from  the  British  by  a  dif- 
ference of  form.  The  Roman  castra,  as  is  shown  by  Polybius 
on  Roman  castrametation,  and  by  known  Roman  camps, 
were  of  straight  lines  and  angles  ;  whereas  the  British  caer 
mostly  followed  the  line  of  the  hill-brow ;  and  there  is  a 
British  element  in  some  of  our  names  of  earthworks  :  as  Ban- 
bury (Blackmore),  Ban,  high,  a  prominence ;  Cadbury,  from 
cadw,  to  keep,  and  cad,  a  battle.  We  need  not  believe  that 
the  dykes  of  Britain  were  cast  up  only  as  ramparts  against  the 
inroads  of  foes  of  another  kindred.  A  law  of  Hoel  Dda 
shows  that  Ofifa's  dyke  was  taken  as  an  understood  boundary 
of  jurisdiction  for  the  sake  of  peace.  It  ordains«tliat  if  out- 
comers  of  anotlier  kindred  shall  have  gone  from  their  lords 
before  they  shall  have  become  owners,  they  shall  leave  half  of 
their  goods.     If  they  shall  have  been  bori:\^on  the  island,  as 
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Englishmen,  they  shall  not  stay  within  Offa's  dyke  ;  i.e.,  shall 
go  back  under  English  law.  If  they  should  have  been  born 
over  sea,  they  were  not  to  stay  after  they  had  met  with 
a  ship  and  a  fair  wind  for  their  own  land,  and  not  to 
go  into  England  to  breed  quarrels  between  the  two  govern- 
ments. 

Cor  is  an  element  of  some  place-names  in  the  west,  and  I 
take  it  for  the  British  cor,  a  circle,  or  ring.  A  cor,  or  ring,  as 
an  earthwork,  diiiers  from  a  cacr  or  bury,  both  as  it  was  a 
ring,  and  as  it  was  for  gatherings  in  peace  ;  whereas  the 
cacr  or  cader,  from  cadw,  to  keep  or  hold,  to  fight,  is 
a  stronghold.  "  There  is  a  Gorton  near  Hinton  Martcl, 
and  I  think,  with  a  circle  or  cor ;  Gorton  Dcnham, 
near  Pointington,  has  a  cor;  Gorhampton,  Hants;  Gorton, 
Wilts ;  Gorton,  Suffolk,  may  be  so  called  from  British 
rings.  The  cor,  ring,  answers  to  the  "  round  "  in  Gornwall, 
where,  in  the  time  of  the  Gornoak  speech,  were  performed 
the  "  chware  mercl,"  or  holy  plays,  of  some  of  which  wc 
have  still  copies.  On  Hamdon  Hill,  in  Somerset,  there  is  a 
small  cor  within  the  caer ;  it  is  called  the  Erying-pan,  from 
its  shape. 

I  hardly  know  the  difference  as  to  use  between  the 
cor  and  the  camp,  also  a  British  ring.  The  camp  (circle), 
game,  or  campfa,  might  have  been  for  such  gather- 
ings as  manly  games  (gwrolgampau),  and  the  cor  for 
law  meetings,  or  courts,  or  bardic  teachings ;  though  the 
sitting-place  of  the  bard  was  mostly  called  the  Gwyddva, 
place  of  appearance,  and  his  mound  or  bench  the  crug  y 
gorsedd. 

We  have  in  Dorset,  as  have  other  counties,  streams  with 
British  names.  We  do  not  own  an  Avon,  which  means  a 
river,  but  we  have  a  AVay  (Wi,  Gwy,  water),  and  on  it 
Upway,  and  Weymouth;  the  Lyddan,  Llydan,  broad;  the 
Alaun,  Allen,  Alaw?  waterlily?  Gawndle,  Gawndell,  means 
just  what  it  is,  a  reed-grass  or  sedge  channel.  We  have 
some  hill-names,  which  arc  British  words  for  sundry  kinds 
of  hill  forms — Greech,  Grug,  Gruk  ;  Bryn,  Bran,  a  height ; — 
Pen,  a  head  or  head-like  hill,  as  Pen  Zellwood,  Somerset, 
Pen  Domer,  Pen,  Yeovil ;  Pone,  a  hillock,  tump,  cone,  as 
Puncknowle,  which  is  a  double  name,  British  and  English,  as 
the  Pone  is  the  knoll ;  Tout,  Toot,  I  think  is  a  peak,  as  iu 
Tsettlccombe  Tout,  Gleve  Toot,  Somerset. 
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Saxon-Englisli  names. — Bere  is  the  name  of  several  places 
in  Dorset,  and  a  Bere  is  a  bunching  up  or  bedding  up 
together,  as  in  the  meaning  of  our  word  bed,  a  bed  or  bunch 
of  something  to  lie  on,  whence  bier ;  or  a  bere  or  bed  of 
withies,  brambles,  or  underwood,  and  thence  Beer  Hacket,  Bere 
Regis,  Tod-ber(e),  or  Tox-copse,  and  Bag-ber(e).  Stoke,  or 
Stock,  I  think  means  a  rising  or  up-sloping  of  the  ground,  and 
my  purpose  in  giving  this  opinion  is  that  others  may  either 
confirm  or  refute  it  from  their  own  knowledge  of  places  with 
that  name.  It  is  true  of  Stoke- Wake  in  Dorset,  Stoke-under- 
Hamdon  in  Somerset,  and  East-Stoke,  between  Dorchester 
and  Wareham.  Is  it  also  true  of  Stoke  Abbas,  Stock-Gay- 
lard,  Burstock  (Beaminster),  Burton  Bradstock,  Cattistock,  or 
Chardstock  ?  Chesel,  ceosel,  Saxon-English ;  German,  kiesel, 
is  a  flint  or  pebble,  whence  Chesilborne,  Chesil  Beach, 
and  also  a  carpenter's  chisel,  a  name  brought  down  possibly 
from  the  stone-age  of  our  Teutonic  tribe,  when  a  chisel  was 
a  chesil.  Elint,  from  fleiin,  the  old  English  for  an  arrow,  is  the 
arrow-stone. 

I  think  it  may  be  worth  while  to  state  a  fact  or  two  of  the 
very  common  ending  of  place-names  in  Wessex,  ton,  tun.  A 
tun  was  an  inclosure,  or  inclosed  farmstead  of  the  early 
English  landholder,  and  now  to  titie  ground  means,  in 
Dorset,  to  infence  it.  Where  an  s  comes  before  the  tun  or 
ton  it  affords  fair  ground  for  taking  the  former  part  of  the 
name  as  that  of  an  old  landholder ;  as  Herringston,  the  farm- 
stead of  the  Herings.  Some  of  our  Dorset  names  show 
something  of  the  settlements  of  the  Saxon-English  kindreds, 
since  they  afford  names  that  are  known  or  credible  as  Saxon- 
English,  or  such  as  are  still  known  in  Eriesland,  and  given 
as  Eriesic  names  in  Oatzen's  Eriesic  Glossary,  such  as  the 


following  — 

Tribe, 

Stock. 

Name. 

Place. 

Saxon. 

Friesian. 

The  AllicKB           of  the  house  of  ^lla 

— 

in  AUington, 

Bofiugs 

!} 

Eeof,  or  Bufa 

— 

„  Bovingtou. 

Ceadiugs 

)> 

Cead,  or  Chad 

— 

„  Cheddiugtoa 

Gealings 

J> 

Geal. 

— 

„  Gilliugbam. 

Lilliugs 

9> 

Lille. 

Lulle. 

„  Lillington. 

Mannings 

if 

Manna, 

Man  no. 

,,  ]\Iauniugton. 

Nottiugs 

>> 

Cnotta  (?) 

— 

„  Nottington. 

Osmings        | 
Osmuudings  \ 

J) 

Osmund. 

— 

„  Osmiugton. 

rcaliugs 



— 

Palle, 

„  Pallington. 

Rollings 



— 

Rollo. 

„  Rollington. 

Scealuiga 

— 

Sceal 

— 

„  Shillingaton, 
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The  Fordinf/s  of  Ford'uif/ton  were,  I  think,  so  callctl  as  the 
people  of  the  ford. 

AVc  have  other  traces  of  Saxoii-EiiGfhsh  hmdowncrs ;  such 
as — 


Saxon  Kamo. 

Friosian  Name. 

Place. 

Earm. 



In  Armswell. 

Bardolf. 

— 

„  Bardolfston. 

iEpelhelm. 

— 

,,  Athelhelmston,  or  AthelhamstOD, 

Bloca. 



„  Bloxworth. 

Ceam. 



„  Camesworth. 

Eailmund. 

— 

„  Edraondsham. 

Gddnian, 



„  Godmanston. 



Grim. 

„  Grimston. 



Hemme. 

„  Hemsworth. 



Hare. 

„  Hei-stoD. 

— 

Kay,  or  Key. 

„  Keys  worth. 

Jlanna. 

Manno. 

„  Manston. 

Peal,  or  Palla. 

Palle. 

,,  Pelsham. 

Poca,  or  Poce. 

— 

„  Poxwell. 

Porta. 

— 

,,  Portisham. 

Ramp,  or  Remp. 

— 

„  Rampisbam: 

Rean. 

Ranne. 

„  RanstoD. 

Worth,  or  Weorth,  is  a  place-name  which  has  been  said 
to  mean  land,  farm,  abode,  way.  Tacitus  says  that  a  tribe 
of  Frieses,  the  Cauci,  Kauki,  living  in  the  low  lands,  dwelt 
on  high  patches  of  ground,  tumuli,  the  Friesic  name  of  which 
is,  I  believe,  kauclien,  though  in  the  wordstore  to  the  poems 
of  Groth,  the  Holstein  poet,  AVorth  is  given  as  the  name,  in 
Ditmarsh,  of  the  upcast  hillock  on  which  the  houses  or 
villages  have  been  built ;  whence  the  names  of  Holstein 
villages — Ammersworth,  Busenw^orth,  Trennenworth,  Daren- 
worth  ;  and  it  would  be  worth  while  to  enquire  whether  the 
high  ground  has  given  names  to  our  places — Bloxworth, 
Lul  worth,  Bingham's  Worth,  Turn  worth,  Camesworth  near 
Beaminster,  Emsworth,  and  Ilamworthy.  Hidsk  is  a  name 
of  many  places  in  Dorset  and  other  counties  of  Wessex. 
Huisli  Hiwisce  means  a  household — abode  of  a  household. 
In  a  poem  in  the  old  continental  Saxon  we  read  of  Jacob 
going  into  Egypt: — 

"  ThOgiwet  im  oc  mid  is  hhvlsca." 
Then  ^vent  lie  with  his  household. 

I  do  not  think  that  Portland  is  so  called  as  the  haven-land, 
or  land  with  a  port  of  our  meaning.  The  port  of  Portland 
is,  I  believe  (y  Perth),  with  the  meaning  of  ferry,  the  ferry- 
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land — (Tir  y  portli).  But  who  are  the  Portlanders  ?  Were 
they  Enghsh  or  Northmen  who  settled  on  the  island  before 
the  English  settlements  had  as  yet  fully  spread  down  through 
Dorset  ?  They  call  a  child  of  a  Portland  woman  mated  to  a 
mainlander,  and  I  believe  a  mainlander  also,  a  Kimherling,  and 
have  been  unwilhng  to  give  their  daughters  to  the  Dorset 
foreigners:  a  token  of  a  difference  of  race.  But  what  means 
Kimberling  ?  Ling  is  an  offspring  cr  descendant,  and  himher 
may  be  Cymru,  British. 

The  old  customs  of  the  Portlanders  should  be  up-gathered 
and  recorded.  They  have  had  the  usage  of  gavel-kind,  but 
we  hardly  know  whether  it  is  of  British  or  English  origin. 
The  Portlanders  in  a  corps  of  riflemen  differ  clearly  from 
others  of  Dorset,  when  all  of  them  are  seen  together. 
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TILTING  LANCES  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTUM. 


Tilting  Lmce-head  of  steel,  in  the  Royal  Artillery  Museum  at  Wo^lwioli. 
Length  of  the  original,  83  inches. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE   HISTORY  OF  MEDI/EVAL   WEAPONS 
AND   WARLIKE   Ari'LIANCES   IN   EUROPE. 

By  JOHN  HEWITT. 
TILTING    LANCES    OF   THE    SIXTEENTH   CENTURY. 

The  tilting-lance-head  here  figured  is  from  an  original 
example  preserved  in  the  1103^11  Artillery  ]\ruseum  at 
Woolwich.  It  is  of  a  kind  seen  in  the  "  Triumph  "  of  the 
Emperor  Maximilian,  and,  no  doubt,  of  the  early  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Among  the  representations  given  in  the 
curious  work  above  mentioned  ai'e  several  kinds  of  tilting 
spears  ;  those  of  the  form  here  presented  being  aj^propriated 
to  the  "  Course  appellee  Bund "  and  the  "  Course  au 
bourrelet."  Tliey  are  most  distinctly  made  out  in  the  fine 
lai'ge  woodcuts  of  Hans  Burgkmaier.  The  champion  armed 
for  the  Bund  has  a  frame  fixed  in  front  of  his  salade,  to 
which  is  attached  a  sort  of  shield  or  grand'-garde,  and 
over  that  a  drapery  ;  which,  says  the  text  (dictated  by  the 
emperor  himself),  was  sent  flying  when  the  opponent's  lance 
made  a  successful  thrust, — "  Comme  elle  n'etoit  que  legere- 
ment  attachee,  elle  sautoit  en  I'air  quand  I'atteinte  etoit 
bonne."  The  knight  armed  for  the  "  Coui'se  au  bourrelet " 
has  no  salade  or  other  head-defence  proper,  but  the  fixed 
shield  or  grand'-garde  is  carried  as  high  as  the  temples,  and 
at  the  level  of  the  eyes  are  horizontal  clefts  for  vision.  The 
Maximilian  knight,  who  figures  in  the  Course  a  la  Bund, 
has  his  lance  furnished  with  the  kind  of  vamplate  named  by 
the  Germans  "  Garbeisen,"  of  which  good  examples  exist  in 
the  Tower,  Nos.  §,  4-g,  and  4^,  and  in  the  Rotunda  Museum, 
No.  ^.  He  has  also  the  great  iron  queue,  fixed  to  the 
right  side  of  his  body-armour.  The  Woolwich  lance-head 
is  of  steel,  measuring  8|  in.  in  length  and  2^-  in.  at  the 
opening  of  the  socket. 

For  comparison,  a  few  lance-heads  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury are  added,  of  the  two  kinds,  for  the  Scharfrenncn,  or 
course  with  pointed  spear,  and  the  joust  with  blunt  lance. 
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The  sharp  spears,  Kos.  1  and  2,  are  from  the  "  Triumph  "  of 
the  Emperor  Maximihan.  No.  1  is  described  as  a  "  lance 
de  cavalier,  sans  rouelle."  No,  2  is  from  the  figure  of  a 
knight  armed  for  the  "  Course  a  la  poele,"  an  exercise  in 
which  the  champion  contended  without  any  head-defence. 
"  Aussi  avoit-on  la  coustume  de  placer  tousjours  un  cercueil 
dans  la  carriere,  avant  que  les  champions  entreprissent  la 
course."  No.  3  is  from  an  original  in  the  Dresden  Museum, 
figured  by  Hefner  in  the  third  part  of  his  "  Trachten,"  pi.  75. 
The  champions  in  this  case  carried  grand'-gardes  of  wood, 
and  rode  on  flat  saddles,  so  that  the  victory  was  obtained  by 
the  strongest  jouster  pushing  his  adversary  ignominiously 
over  his  horse's  haunches.  No.  4  is  of  the  same  period 
(early  sixteenth  century),  from  an  original  example  in  the 
Dresden  Museum,  engraved  by  Hefner,  pi.  99,  part  iii. 
No.  5  is  from  the  Tourney-Book  of  Duke  William  IV.  of 
Bavaria  (Hefner,  part  iii.  pi.  89). 

Of  the  coronels  for  the  jousting  lance  we  give  five  exam- 
ples. No  6  is  from  the  Tournament  Roll  of  Henry  VIII., 
preserved  in  the  Heralds'  College,  a  most  curious  monument 
of  the  royal  and  knightly  pastimes  of  this  period.  No.  7  is 
seen  in  many  examples — as  in  Schhchtegroll's  Bavarian 
Tourney-Book,  in  Kuchler's  Pageant,  and  in  Hefner,  from  a 
specimen  in  the  Dresden  Collection  (part  iii.  pi.  99).  No.  8 
is  from  Grose's  Ancient  Armour,  pi.  31.  No.  9  is  from 
Maximilian's  Triumph,  "La  joute  allemande."  Similar  tri- 
dental heads  are  employed  for  the  "  Joute  italienne  "  and  the 
"Joute  a  la  haute  barde."  No.  10  represents  an  original 
spear-head  in  the  Dresden  Museum,  given  by  Hefner,  pi.  99, 
part  iii.  The  very  curious  example,  fig.  11,  is  from  one  of 
the  hastiludes  in  the  edition  of  Jost  Amman  of  1599  (Kunnst 
und  Lehrbuchlein).  The  champion  who  employs  it  has 
fixed  the  hook  at  the  junction  of  the  body-armour  and 
helmet  of  his  antagonist;  and,  from  the  ground  being 
strewn  with  broken  lances  and  with  swords,  it  would  seem 
that  this  implement  was  used  as  a  last  resource— the  ultima 
ratio  militum.  The  duello  in  question  appears  on  woodcut 
No.  243,  one  of  those  not  found  in  the  edition  of  1578. 
Students  familiar  with  manuscript  illuminations  will  remem- 
ber that  it  is  commonly  at  the  junction  of  the  headpiece 
and  body-armour  that  the  victorious  knight  is  represented 
as  piercing  his  antagonist.     The  so-called  burgonet,  with 


Lance-heads  and  Coroncls  f'>v  the  Tilting  T,ance. 
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its  overlapping  collar,  Mas  contrived  to  rectify  this  deficiency 
in  the  knightly  equipment. 


Fig.  11. — Hooked  Lance-hcad,  from  a  woodcut  bj-  Jost  Amman. 

Somewhat  similar  hooked  weapons  were  used  in  actual 
warfare  in  the  fourteenth  century,  as  we  learn  from  Froissart. 
In  1340,  at  the  siege  of  Mortaigne,  the  Sire  de  Beaujeu,  on 
the  side  of  the  defenders,  "  tenoit  un  glaive  roide  et  fort,  a 
un  long  fer  bien  acere  ;  et  dessous  ce  fer  avoit  nn  havct 
aigu  et  prenant,  si  que,  quand  il  avoit  lance  et  il  pouvoit 
sacher  en  fichant  le  havet  en  plates  ou  en  haubergeon  dont 
on  etoit  arme,  il  convenoit  que  on  s'en  venist  ou  que  on  fut 
renverse  en  I'eau.  Par  cette  maniere  en  attrapa-t-il  et 
no^'a  ce  jour  plus  d'une  douzaine."  (Vol.  i.  p.  118,  ed. 
Buchon.)  Representations  of  the  lance  with  coronel  of  this 
century  (the  fourteenth),  will  be  found  in  Roy.  MS.  14  E.  Ill, 
Ashmolean  MS.  764,  Strutt's  Sports,  Skelton's  Illustrations 
of  the  Goodrich  Court  Collection,  vol.  i.,  pi.  II,  and  Journal 
of  the  Archceological  Association,  vol.  iv.  p  272. 

The  Woolwich  example  is  of  the  utmost  rarity.  There  is 
no  similar  specimen  in  the  Tower  collection,  and  it  does  not 
appear  in  the  most  recent  catalogue  of  the  Artillery  Museum 
of  Paris. 


NOTE  ON  THE  ORIGIN  AND  USE  OF  THE  COROXEL. 

It  lias  been  noticed  by  Mr.  Hewitt,  in  his  valuable  treatise  on  "  Ancient 
Armour  and  Weapons  in  Europe,"  vol.  ii.  p.  242,  that,  by  an  Ordinance  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  the  spear-head  for  the  hastilude  was  required  to  be 
blunted  (Froissart,  t.  ir,  16).  As  this  regulation,  however,  was  some- 
times evaded,  it  was  ordered,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  that  the  head 
Bhould  be  made  in  the  form  of  a  coronel,  the  points  of  which  might  have 
jBufficient  hold  on  the  knight's  armour  to  thrust  him  from  his  saddle,  while 
ihe  fashion  of  tlie  instrument  prevented  it  from  inflicting  any  dangerous 
wound. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  substitute  for  a  sharp  point  received  its  name,  as 
Sir  Samuel  Meyrick  observed,  from  its  reseml)lance  to  a  little  crown  ;  it  is 
also  somL-timcs   called  a  *'  cronet,"  a   diminutive   doubtless    identical  with 
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coronet,  as  we  now  use  that  word.  In  the  Romance  of  Richard  Ca?ur  de 
Lion,  supposed  to  have  been  written  about  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  it  is 
reUxted  that  the  lion-hearted  king  ran  a  course  at  a  marble  image  set  up 
in  the  city  of  Gatrys.  A  powerful  shaft  of  trusty  tree  was  prepared, 
stoutly  strengthened  with  steel  and  iron  : — 

"  And  Kyng  Richard,  that  grete  syre, 
Leete  sette  theron  a  corounal  kene." — 

Weber,  Metr.  Rom.  vol.  ii.  p.  243. 

He  smote  the  statue  in  the  face  ;  the  head  and  body  fell  asunder,  crushing 
five  Saracens  in  the  fall.  In  another  passage  we  read  that  Richard  bore  a 
lance  14  ft.  in  length  and  21  in.  in  circumference  ;  with  this  formidable 
weapon  he  ran  at  a  knight  and  struck  "  his  gorgette  with  his  Cornell,"  so 
that  his  neck  was  broken  ;  horse  and  rider  fell,  "  and  dyed  bothe  in  that 
stounde."  (Ibid.,  v.  297.)  No  earlier  mention  of  the  coronel  appears  to 
have  been  cited  ;  in  the  following  century,  we  find  it  amongst  the  ordinary 
requisites  of  the  joust.  In  the  Ordinances  for  "all  manner  of  justes  of 
peace  royall,"  made,  by  order  of  the  king  in  1466,  by  the  Earl  of  Wor- 
cester, Constable  of  England,  it  was  enacted  that  "  who  so  meteth  two 
tymes  coronoU  to  coronoll  shall  have  the  price."  (Meyrick,  Crit.  Enqu., 
vol.  ii.  pp.  147,  148,  2nd  edit.)  In  the  *•  Abilmentis  for  the  Justus  of 
Pees,"  t.  Edw.  IV.,  we  find  "  vj.  vamplatis,  xij.  grapers,  andxij.  cornallys, 
and  xl.  sperys  "  allowed  to  each  jouster.  (Ibid.,  p.  155  ;  Archaeologia, 
vol.  xvii.  p.  292,  from  Sir  John  Paston's  Book,  Lansd.  MS.  285,  f.  10.) 
Again,  in  the  Ordinance  "  To  crie  a  Justus  of  Pees,"  printed  in  this 
Journal  (vol.  iv.  p.  231)  from  the  MS.  collection  of  matters  of  chivalry  at 
Melton  Constable,  Norfolk,  it  appears  that  officers  of  arms  were  appointed 
to  regulate  the  measure  of  *'  speris  garnyst,  that  ys,  cornalle,  wamplate, 
and  grapers,  alle  of  a  syse,"  that  the  combatants  should  joust  with. 

Hall,  in  his  Chronicle  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  (f.  xij.  edit.  1550), 
describing  sumptuous  preparations  for  feats  of  arms  at  Oxford,  in  1399, 
and  the  harlequin  hues  chosen  by  the  bands  of  jousters,  says, — '*  Some 
had  the  spere,  the  burre,  the  cronet  al  yelowe,  and  other  had  them  of 
diverse  colours."  William  Herman,  in  his  quaint  sentences  entitled 
♦' Vulgaria  Puerorum,"  1519,  uses  the  same  term  as  follows: — "When 
men  juste  for  pleasure  and  honour,  as  in  turnamentis,  they  have  not  sharpe 
sperre  heeydis  but  blunt  cronettis  {contos  prcepilatos).^' 

In  a  former  volume  of  this  Journal  (vol.  v.  p.  227)  a  singular  relic,  brought 
under  our  notice  by  the  late  Lord  Braybrooke,  has  been  figured  ;  it  is  pre- 
served in  the  Museum  formed  by  him  at  Audley  End.  This  object,  a 
serrated  ring  of  iron,  about  4^  in.  in  diameter,  may  possibly,  as  has  been 
suggested,  have  been  a  coronel  ;  it  was  found  on  the  site  of  Hildersham 
Castle,  Cambridgeshiie,  with  part  of  a  helmet,  a  spur,  and  a  spear-head. 
The  objection  has  been  made  that  this  ring  seems  of  somewhat  large 
dimensions  to  have  been  used  as  a  coronel  ;  the  numerous  points,  moreover, 
are  not  in  accordance  with  the  customary  fashion  of  that  object,  which  is 
usually  represented  with  three  or  four  points  only  ;  it  must,  however,  be 
considered  that  the  tilting-shaft  was  often  very  unwieldy.  At  the  nuptials 
of  Louis  XII.  with  the  Princess  Mary,  in  1514,  Sir  John  Peche  ran  a 
course  with  a  spear  described  as  measuring  12  inches  in  compass.  The 
number  of  points  in  the  coronel  may  doubtless  have  varied  with  the  dimensions 
of  the  shaft  to  which  it  was  affixed.  A.  W. 


NOTICE  OF  VESTIGES  NEAR  ST.  ALBANS,  SUPPOSED  TO  INDICATE 
THE  SITE   OF   THE   BRITISH  TOWN   OF   CASSIVELAUNUS. 

Communicated,  through  J[r.  JAMES  YATES,  F.R.S.,  by  Mr.  SAMUEL  SHARPF. 

The  object  of  the  following  brief  notice  is  to  bring  before 
the  ArcluDological  Institute  my  endeavours  to  trcice  the 
boundary  of  the  British  town  of  Cassivelaunus,  within  which 
St.  Albans  now  stands,  adjacent  to  the  Roman  Verulam. 


Map  of  the  British  and  Roman  Towns  of  Vcrulara.    From  the  Ordnance  Survey. 
Scale,  one  inch  to  a  mile. 

I  was  led  to  the  inquiry  by  coming  on  the  "Beech 
Bottom"  in  that  neighbourhood — a  very  remarkable  ditch, 
about  a  mile  long,  which  may  be  compared  to  a  deej)  rail- 
way cutting,  with  the  earth  thrown  up  sometimes  on  both 
sides,  though  chiefly  southwards,  or  towards  the  town  of  St. 
Albans.  Its  depth  may  vary  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet. 
Its  banks  are  covered  with  woods.      It  is  so  obviously  an 
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ancient  military  work  that  I  was  naturally  led  to  search  for 
traces  of  its  continuation,  with  a  view  to  learn  what  space  it 
inclosed,  and  the  conclusion  that  I  came  to  was,  that  the 
fortified  area  was  about  two  miles  and  a  quarter  long,  and  a 
mile  and  three  quarters  broad,  inclosing  the  town  of  St. 
Albans.  Its  breadth  is  measured  on  the  high  road  from 
London  to  Dunstable,  and  its  length,  at  right  angles  to  that 
road,  by  a  line  from  the  river,  through  the  Abbey  Church, 
towards  the  town  of  Sandridge. 

Csesar,  in  his  Commentaries  on  the  Grallic  "War,  describes 
the  city  of  Cassivelaunus  as  fortified  by  woods  and  marshes, 
and  then  holdino-  a  laroe  number  of  men  and  cattle,  that  had 
come  together  there  as  a  place  of  safety.^  And,  to  explain 
what  a  British  town  was,  to  his  Roman  readers,  who  might 
expect  to  hear  of  buildings,  or  at  least  of  dwellings  of  some 
kind,  he  observes,  that  when  the  Britons  have  fortified  with 
bank  and  ditch  woods  which  were  otherwise  nearly  im- 
passable, so  that  they  might  take  refuge  there  from  an 
incursion  of  their  enemies,  they  called  the  place  a  town. 
He  adds  that  the  town  of  Cassivelaunus  was  in  this  manner 
excellentl}'"  fortified,  both  by  nature  and  art ;  and  that  when 
he  took  the  place,  he  found  there  a  large  number  of  cattle. 
Csesar  does  not  give  a  name  to  the  town,  but  it  was  pro- 
bably called  Verulam,  the  name  given  by  the  Romans  to 
their  fortified  camp  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  name  of 
the  tribe,  the  Cassii,  and  that  of  their  leader,  Cassivelaunus, 
may  yet  be  traced  in  Cassiobury,  the  name  of  the  hundred 
in  which  St.  Albans  stands. 

With  this  description  given  to  us  by  Caesar,  we  need  not 
be  surprised  at  finding  the  British  fortified  area  inclosing 
the  town  of  St.  Albans,  the  neighbouring  common  and 
numerous  farms  on  three  sides,  being  about  twelve  times 
the  size  of  the  well-walled  Roman  camp  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river.^  Except  at  the  "Beech  Bottom "  already 
described,  the  British  ditch  has  very  much  been  filled  up, 
and  its  space  reclaimed  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture  ;  and 
the  yearly  ploughing  has  given  it  an  appearance  of  a  natural 
depression   in   the   ground.     But  here   and  there  we  find 

'  Bell.  Gall.  lib.  v.  c.  xxi.  quaries  in  the  Vetusta  Monumenta,  vol.  i. 

2  A  pi  in  of  the  Roman  city  "  Verola-  pi.    8,  where  many  vestiges  are  shown 

mium,"  taken  by  Stukeley  in  1721,  has  that  have  subsequently  disappeared, 
been  engraved  by  the  Society  of  Anti- 
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traces  of  art  sufficiently  clear  to  enable  us  to  follow  the  line 
of  work  on  the  map.  From  the  west  end  of  "  Beech 
Bottom,"  it  meets  the  river  Vcr,  opposite  to  St.  ^lichacl's 
Church  :  this  is  its  north-west  limit.  Its  south-eastern  side 
begins  at  Sopwell  Mills,  on  the  same  river,  passing  by  Camp 
House.  It  then  turns  to  the  north,  crosses  the  Hatfield 
Koad,  and  joins  the  northern  end  of  "  Beech  Bottom  "  at  the 
Sandridgc  Itoad.  But  this  last  portion  was  that  which,  from 
Avant  of  foot-i)aths,  I  was  least  able  to  trace  with  satisfaction. 
The  fields  on  the  side  of  the  river  Ver  have  evidently  once 
been  under  water,  as  described  by  Ca)sar,  and  would  be  so 
again  if  the  channel  of  the  liver  were  neglected  ;  but  they 
were  probably,  by  the  help  of  art,  covered  with  a  greater 
depth  of  water  than  would  naturally  rest  there  :  and  the 
places  where  the  river  now  falls,  and  is  used  to  turn  mills, 
are  probably  the  spots  where  the  British  threw  their  banks 
across  it,  to  deepen  the  marshes  and  strengthen  their  town. 

Of  the  succession  of  ponds  which  we  are  thus  making  by 
conjecture,  the  upper  one  was  long  kept  up  by  the  Abbots 
of  St.  Albans,  for  the  sake  of  the  fish.  But  the  town,  on 
this  side,  was  not  fortified  by  its  marshes  only.  The  steep 
fall  in  the  ground  tells  us  that  there  was  once  a  bank  raised 
between  the  town  and  the  river. 

The  accompanying  map,  copied  from  the  Ordnance 
Survey,  will  best  explain  what  has  been  said  above.  And, 
if  it  be  granted  that  we  have  here  correctly  traced  the 
boundaries  of  the  town  of  Cassivelaunus,  it  will  follow,  that 
no  work  of  the  hand  of  man  in  the  British  Isles  can  boast  of 
greater  antiquity  than  the  ditch  called  the  "  Beech  Bottom." 
It  is  the  only  one  that  can  be  shown  to  have  been  made 
before  Ccesar  landed  on  our  shores.  After  the  place  had 
been  conquered  by  the  Romans  it  can  never  have  been 
worth  while  even  to  keep  the  entrenchment  in  repair. 


ON  THE  PORTRAITS  OF  EDWARD  PRINCE  OF  WALES  (AFTER- 
AVARDS  EDWARD  Y.)  AND  HIS  SISTERS  IN  THE  EAST  WIN- 
DOW OF  LITTLE  MALYERN  CHURCH,  WORCESTERSHIRE. 

By  EDMUND  OLDFIELD,  F.S.A.,  Fellow  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford. 

Few  exhibitions  have  lately  taken  place  of  greater  archaeo- 
logical and  artistic  interest  than  that  which,  by  the  kindness 
of  Mrs.  Charles  Winston,  the  Institute  was  enabled  to  open  to 
the  public  in  March  and  April,  1865.    The  series  of  fac-simile 
drawings  from  windows  of  the  mediaeval  and  cinquecentist 
periods,  traced  and  coloured    by  the   lamented  author  of 
"  Hints  on  Glass-Painting  "  with  a  fidehty  and  skill  reu'elj,  if 
ever,  equalled,  formed  collectively  an  illustrated  synopsis  of 
the  history  of  an  Art  which  no  one  in  this  country,  it  may 
safely  be  asserted,  had  ever  studied  more  deeply,  or  in  a 
healthier  critical  spirit.    The  Council  of  the  Arundel  Society, 
sympathising  with  the  desire  to  render  such  a   collection 
available  for  general  instruction,  placed  gratuitously  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Institute  sufficient  space  in  the  apartments 
of  that  Society  for  the  display  of  the  most  important  and 
typical  specimens  of  the  drawings,  arranged  in  the  chrono- 
logical sequence  of  the  original  windows.     A  learned  and 
eloquent  lecture,  delivered  by  ^Mr.  T.  Gambler  Parry  on  the 
31st  of  March,  and  afterwards  published  in  the  "Ecclesio- 
loo-ist"  (No.  CLXViii.),  showed  the  value  of  the  materials  which 
Mr.  Winston's  labours  had  collected,  as  illustrations  of  Art. 
The  archaeologist,  however,  might  have  found  in  the  subjects 
represented  in  the  windows  as  much  of  curiosity  and  interest 
as  the  technical  execution  of  the  windows  themselves  pre- 
sented to  the  artistic  student.    Christian  hagiology,  heraldry', 
mediaeval  palaeography,  the  progressive  phases  of  costume, 
armour,  architecture,  and  mechanical  invention,  were  alike 
illustrated  in  the  designs  of  those  fragile,  yet,  if  rightly  pro- 
tected, most  durable  monuments,  which  our  ancestors  erected 
not  merely  for  the  gratification  of  the  eye,  but  for  histori- 
cal and  religious  teaching.      I  now  propose  to  offer  a  few 
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observations  on  two  drawings  in  ]\Ir,  Winston's  collection 
(shown  on  a  rcdnccd  scale  in  tlic  annexed  woodcuts),  which 
Avcre  made  from  the  remains  of  a  mutilated  window  in  the 
church  of  Little  ]\lalvcrn,  Worccstci'shire,  and  exactly  repre- 
sent the  original  in  dimension,  coloui-,  texture,  and  actual 
condition.^ 

The  neglected  and  half-ruined  building  to  which  this 
interesting  monument  belongs  was  formerly  the  church  of 
a  small  Priory  or  House  of  Benedictines,  planted  in  the 
picturesque  hillside  which  looks  eastward  over  the  rich  vale 
of  the  Severn,  and  lies  just  below  the  ancient  encampment 
crowning  the  height  now  known  as  the  "  Herefordshire 
Beacon,"-  The  House  itself  was,  like  the  older  and  lai-ger 
Priory  at  Great  Malvern,  an  offshoot  of  the  Benedictine 
establishment  at  Worcester,  having  been  founded  a.d.  1171 
by  Brothers  Jocelin  and  Edred,  to  extend  religion  and 
civilization  to  the  wilds  of  ]\ralvern  Cliase.^  In  the  lapse  of 
three  hundred  years,  however,  the  church  and  residences  of  the 
monks  had  fallen  into  decay  ;  and  from  documents  yet  extant 
it  appears  that  the  discipline  of  the  brotherhood  was  little 
less  dilapidated.  In  147G,  John  Alcock,  a  man  of  ability, 
learning,  and  character,  was  translated  to  the  Bishojoric  of 
Worcester,  which  he  occupied  till  1486,  when  he  was  pro- 
moted to  another  see.  During  his  episcopate  at  Worcester 
he  rebuilt  the  church  of  Little  Malvern,  dedicating  it  anew 
to  St.  Mary,  St.  Giles,  and  St.  John  the  Evangelist.     The 

^  It  is  with  regret  that  I  call  attention  Even  without  tliat  authority,  the 
to  an  error  in  the  printed  Catalogue  of  Mr.  slightest  reflection  might  have  sli  own 
Winston's  Drawings  which  was  brought  him,  that  if  one  of  the  figures  were  "  the 
out  at  the  time  of  the  Exhibition  men-  Princess  Elizabeth,  afterwards  Queen  " 
tioned  in  the  text ;  but  the  reproduction  that  is,  the  Priucess  in  her  maidenhood, 
of  the  same  error  in  the  Memoirs  lUus-  her  son  Arthur  could  not  liavo  been  re- 
trative  of  Glass-Painting,  lately  published  presented  in  the  same  window, 
by  Mr.  Murray,  forbids  me  to  leave  it  -  A  view  of  the  cliurch,  showing  the 
unnoticed.  The  two  drawings  which  form  exterior  of  the  east  window,  is  given  iu 
ihe  subject  of  the  present  paper  are  there  Chambers'  History  of  Malvern,  p.  102. 
described  as  follows  : —  3  y_  "Wharton's  Anglia  Sacra,  vol.  i.  p. 
"226.  Prince  Arthur,  Little  Malvern  470  (AunalesEccl.  Wigoruiensis).  "Anno 
Church,  Worcestershire.  MCLXXi.  Fundatus  est  Prioratus  S. 
"  227.  The  Princesses,  ditto.  Tho  J^lgidii  Abbat^s  parva;  Malvcrnije  a  duo- 
Princess  Ehzabeth  of  York,  afterwards  bus  fratribus,  qui  nati  fucraut  apud 
Queen  of  Henry  VII.,  and  her  sis-  Betkeforde.  Primus  cnim  erat  Prior  sc. 
ters."  Jocelinus,  Secundus  Prior  Edredus.  Ha- 
lf the  Editor  of  the  Catalogue  had  bitum  rcligionis  et  regulam  B.  Benedicti 
access  to  the  drawing  numbered  226,  he  et  cousuetudines  a  capitulo  Wigoru.  [ac- 
might  have  seen  at  the  back,  iu  Mr.  Win-  ceperunt]."  Cf.  a  MS.  Chronicle  in  the 
ston's  handwriting: —  Cotton  Collection  [Calig.  A,  x],  cited  by 

"EdwardP.  of  Wales,  eldest  son  of  Ed.  Nash,  vol.  ii.  p.  140. 
IV.,  afterwards  King  Edward  V." 
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ye?iY  ill  wliicli  this  work  was  completed  does  not  appear  to 
be  exactly  recorded  ;  but  evidence  exists,  from  wliich  it 
may  with  tolerable  confidence  be  inferred,  and  which,  as  the 
date  is  of  importance  in  determining  some  of  the  persons 
represented  in  the  window,  may  be  briefly  investigated. 

In  the  Appendix  to  the  notice  of  Little  Malvern,  contained 
in  Dr.  Nash's  "Collections  for  the  History  of  Worcester- 
shire,'"' various  original  documents  are  published,  taken  from 
the  registers  of  the  episcopal  see,  and  illustrating  the  history 
of  the  Priory.  Amonost  these  is  an  instrument*  from 
Alcock's  Register  (fol.  69,  a),  recording  the  resignation  of 
the  Prior's  office  by  John  Wyttesham  on  the  19th  Julj^,  1480, 
and  the  removal  for  divers  misdemeanours,  two  da^'S  after,  of 
the  four  brethren,  John  Myldenham,  George  Malverne,  John 
Ledbury,  and  Walter  Gloucestre,  who  were  consigned  to  the 
charge  of  the  Abbot  of  Gloucester,  head  of  their  order,  for 
discipline  and  reformation.  Afterwards  follows  a  letter  from 
tbe  Bishop  to  Brother  Henry  Morton  of  Tewkesbury,^  dated 
11th  September,  1480,  which  recites  the  vacancy  of  the 
Priorate  by  the  resignation  of  Wyttesham,  the  incompetency 
of  the  monks  by  reason  of  their  irregularities  to  elect  a  suc- 
cessor,^ and  the  consequent  lapse  of  the  nomination  to  himself,'' 
and  then  proceeds  to  appoint  Morton  to  the  vacant  ofiice.  In 
this  letter  Alcock  describes  himself  as  "  fundator  et  patronus 
Domus  sive  Prioratus  Sancti  Egidii  ^linoris  jMalverne  ordinis 
Sancti  Benedicti  iiostre  Wigorn.  dioceseos,"  and  nominates 
Morton  '•'  auctoritate  nostra  ordinaria  ac  jure  fundacionis  et 
patronatus  ejusdem."  As,  then,  the  title  "  fundator  "  does  not 
occur  in  any  of  the  charters  or  instruments  of  preceding 
Bishops  of  Worcester  which  are  published  in  Nash's  Ap- 
pendix, it  might  possibly  be  interpreted  as  referring  to  the 
rebuilding  of  the  church  by  Alcock,  and  hence  be  thought 
to  prove  that  event  anterior  to  lltli  September,  1480. 
But  this  construction  is  not  tenable.  The  title  used  is  not 
"  fundator  Ecclesise,"  but  "  fundator  Domus  sive  Prioratus  ; " 
and  the  tutelage  named  is  not  that  of  the  three  saints  to 
whom  the  church  was  dedicated  by  Alcock,  but  simply  that 

•*  Nash,  vol.  ii.  p.  151.  eonim  demerita  criminaque  efc  excessus 

^  "  PrefectioPriorisMinorisMalvernc,"  quibus    respersi   fueriut,   ad   eligendum 

Ale.  Reg.,  fol.   74,  b  ;  Nash,  vol.  ii.  p.  alium  Prioreminhabileset  insufficientes." 

152.  ^  "  Collatio,     prefectio,     ct     provisio 

^  "  Ceteri  confratres   et   commonachi  Prions  ejusdem  Prioratus  ad  uos  legitime 

dicti  Prioratus  fueriut  et  siut,   propter  spectat  bac  vice." 
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of  St.  Giles,  tlic  patron  saint  of  the  ancient  Priorj.  ^Morc- 
over,  the  same  riglit  of  appointing  tlie  Prior,  wliicli  is  licre 
daimed  by  Alcock,  amongst  other  grounds,  "jure  funda- 
tionis,"  had  been  equally,  and  without  dispute,  exercised  by 
his  episcopal  predecessors  for  three  centuries  previous,  as 
appears  from  various  documents  published  in  this  collection. 
\Ve  may  therefore  conclude  that  the  title  "fundator  et 
patronus,"  with  the  corresponding  "jus  fundationis  et  patro- 
natus,"  though  not  mentioned  expressly  in  any  kno^Yn  earlier 
deed,  really  belonged  alike  to  all  the  Bishops  of  Worcester, 
as  representatives  of  the  parent  establishment  from  which 
Little  Malvern  was  originally  founded,  and  of  which  it 
always  continued  a  branch.^  In  other  words,  no  reference 
is  therein  intended  to  Alcock  personall}^  and  it  is  conse- 
quently in  no  w^ay  implied  that  the  church  had  yet  been 
rebuilt. 

But  let  us  look  a  little  further.  It  wnll  be  found,  from  the 
letter  just  cited,  that  though  Morton  w\as  thereby  nominated 
Prior,  3ret  no  successors  were  appointed  to  the  four  dis- 
charged monks.  The  explanation  of  this  may  not  impro- 
bably be  found  in  a  later  document  in  Nash's  collection,  of 
much  importance  to  the  present  question.^  It  is  a  letter 
in  English  from  Alcock  to  the  Prior  and  Brethren  of  Little 
Malvern,  dated  22nd  October,  1482,  and  contains  the  follow- 
ing passage  : — "  For  as  moche  as  now  by  his  [God's]  grace 
and  mercy  I  have  bylded  your  Church,  your  place  of  3'our 
logyng  is  sufficient  repaireid,  and  as  I  suppose,  a  grcte  part 
of  the  dett  of  the  seyde  place  be  content."  It  then  proceeds 
to  order  all  the  dismissed  brethren,  who  "have  byn  this 
ii  yeres  yn  worshippfull  and  holye  places,"  except  "  Dan " 
John  Wyttesham,  to  return  to  their  Priory,  and  there  pursue 
such  rules,  and  celebrate  such  masses,  as  thereby  prescribed. 
Here,  then,  is  the  first  positive  limitation  of  a  date  before 
which  the  rebuilding  of  the  church  must  have  occurred. 
And  that  it  occurred  not  long  before  may,  in  the  first  place, 
naturally  be  inferred  from  the  word  "  now^,"  and  is,  I  think, 
further  confirmed  by  the  mention  of  the  rej)airs  of  the 
"  logyng,"  and  the  order  to  the  monks  to  return.     For  these 

^  For  the  intimate  relation  maintained  vernie."     Reg.  1,  Deo.  et  Cap.,  fol.  9,  b. 

between    Little  Malvern  and  Worcester  et  fol.  40,  a. 

Priories,  see  particularly  a  charter  set  out  '^  Entitled  "  Littere  direct,  a  Domino 

in  Kash,  vol.  ii.  p.  155.     "  Carta  Simonis  Epi.?copo    Priori    et    Conventui    Minoris 

Episcopi  super  subjectione  Minoria  Mai-  Malveruie."     Nash,  vol.  ii.  p.  153. 
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repairs  would  doubtless  have  been  made  during  the  absence, 
or,  in  modern  academical  plirase,  the  "  rustication,'"'  of  the 
four  delinquent  brethren,  who  appear,  from  a  subsequent 
document  in  Alcock's  Register,^  dated  19th  October,  1484, 
to  have  formed  at  that  time,  and  therefore  probably  also  in 
1480,  the  entire  establishment  at  Little  Malvern;  so  that 
the  house  had  been  for  a  season  altogether  broken  up.  On 
these  grounds,  therefore,  the  19th  July,  1480,  and  the  22nd 
October,  1482,  may  safely  be  assumed  as  the  limits  of  the 
period  within  which  the  church  was  rebuilt. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  chancel  was  erected  a  .window  of 
Perpendicular  style,  divided  b}''  mullions  into  six  vertical 
lights,  with  four  smaller  lights  of  quatrefoil  form  in  the 
tracer}''  above.  The  whole  was  filled  with  painted  glass, 
which,  on  a  system  common  in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries, 
was  arranged  as  a  single  composition,  extending  through  all 
the  openings  of  the  window.  Its  treatment  did  not,  indeed, 
exhibit  that  dariuo;  disreo;ard  of  all  external  restraint  which 
sometimes  inspired  the  cinquecentist  glass-painter  to  ignore 
altogether  the  intrusion  of  stone-work  into  his  design,  and 
continue  the  arms  and  legs  of  his  figures  through  solid 
mullions,  as  if  they  were  as  permeable  as  the  living  wall 
between  Pyramus  and  Thisbe.^  In  each  vertical  light  at 
Little  Malvern  was  depicted  upon  a  blue  or  red  background 
a  distinct  architectural  canop}^  represented  in  white  glass, 
with  ornaments  of  yellow  staining,  and  shadows  of  enamel 
brown  ;  below  which  appeared,  as  it  were  in  a  niche,  a 
figure  or  figures  kneeling  in  prayer.  By  this  arrangement 
the  subject  in  each  light  was  at  once  complete  in  itself,  and 
yet,  by  its  correspondence  with  those  of  adjoining  lights, 
contributed  to  a  larger  composition ; — an  admirable  principle 
of  design,  which  secured  grandeur  of  scale,  and  breadth  of 
general  effect,  without  sacrificing  that  subordination  of  the 
decorative  to  the  structural  art,  which,  in  all  combinations  of 

1  Entitled  "Acta  in  eleccione  Prioris  pi.  Issix.);   in  one,  dated   1513,   in  the 

Minoris  Malverne,"  and  relating  to  the  cathedral  at  Auch  (ib.  pi,  Ixxxi.  repro- 

appointmeut   of    a  successor  to   Henry  duce  J  in  Hints  on  Glass-Painting,  pi.  22); 

Morton  in  the  Priorate,     Reg.  Ale.  fol.  and  in  another,  attributed  to  Jean  Cousin, 

137,  b.  138  ;  v.  Nash,  vol.  ii.  p.  153.  in  S.  Patrice  at  Rouen  (v.  Langlois,  Essal 

*  Examples  of  this  may  be  seen  in  a  sur  la  Peinture  sur  Verre,  pi.  3).     The 

window  by  Jean  Cousin,  in  the  Sainto  same  false  principle  of  composition  ap- 

Chapelle     at   Yincennes    (v.    Lasteyrie,  pears  in  the  flying  angels  in  the  east  win- 

Histoire  de   la  Peinture  sur  Yerre,  pi.  dow  of  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster     (v. 

Ixx.);  in  one  by  Germain  Michel,  dated  Yetusta  Monumenta,  vol.  ii.  pi.  xxvi.). 
1528,  in  the  cathedi-al  at  Auxerre  {ib. 
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architecture  with  either  sculpture  or  painting,  is  essential  to 
truth,  harmony,   and   repose.     Unhappily,   the   glass  Avhich 
completed  this  symmetrical  composition  has  fallen  a  sacrifice 
to  the  same  long  neglect  which  has  caused  the  entire  destruc- 
tion of  the  transepts,  the  two  sidc-chapels,  and  the  sacristy 
of  the  church,  and  reduced  the  greater  part  of  the  nave  to 
an  ivy-covered  ruiiL^     Of  the  two   central  and   two   outer 
panels  of  the  window,  all  but  a  few  fragments  have  perished; 
nor  would  it  have  been  easy  to  identify  the  subject  of  the 
whole  merely  from   the  two  panels  which  remain.     Fortu- 
nately, however,  a  detailed  description  of  the  entire  design, 
written  whilst  the  glass  was  still  perfect,  has  been  preserved 
among  the   manuscripts   of    Thomas  Ilabington    of  Hinlip, 
now  in  the  Library  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London. 
This  industrious  topographer,  who  was  born  about  a.d.  1560, 
having  in  early  life  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  for  the  rescue  of 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and  afterwards  been  in  some  degree 
involved  in  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  w-as  pardoned  by  James  L  on 
condition  of  never  again  quitting  the  county  of  Worcestershire. 
To  the  illustration  of  this  extensive  and  not  disagreeable  prison 
he  accordingly  devoted  the  remainder  of  a  life  prolonged  to 
the  age  of  eighty-seven.       His  papers,  transcribed  by  his 
son  William,  the  poet  and   historian,    and    bequeathed   by 
Bishop  Lyttelton,  in  1768,   to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
have  been  largely  used  by  subsequent  writers,  not  rdways 
with  due  acknowledgment.     The  description  of  the  Little 
Malvern  window   was   first    published   by    Stevens,  in    his 
Additions  to  Dugdalc's  "  JMonasticon,"  *  but  is  there  said  to 
have  been  communicated  by  Mr.  Canning  of  Foxcote,  with- 
out any   mention  of  Ilabington's   name.     Dr.  Nash    in    his 
History  of  the  County,^  and  the  editors  of  the  last  edition  of 
the  "  Monasticon,"  ^  republish  the  description,  with  proper 
commemoration  of  the  original  author,  but  in  a  modernized, 
incomplete,  and  even  incorrect  form.     The  reader  is  there- 
fore here  presented  with  Habington's  ipsissima  verba"^ : — 

^  See  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Institute  Lond.,   MS.,   No.    cxliii.    Cf.    Dr.    Prat- 

ia  May,  1844,  by  the  late  llev.  Thomas  tiuton'a  large  coUectious  for  the  history 

Dean,  Perpetual  Curate  of  Little  JLdvern,  of  that    county,  preserved    in   the  same 

and  publislied  in  the  first  volume  of  ihis  library,   vol.   xxiii.     For   tliis  transcript 

Journal,  p.  250,  from    Habington's    papers,   and   for   the 

Vol.  i.  p.  353.  references  to  Prattiuton,   as  well  as  for 

'  Vol.  ii.  p.  142.  the  infurniation  given  in  the  text  on  the 

^  Vol.  iv.  p.  448.  present  condition  of  the  window,  I  am 

'  See  Manuscript  Survey  of  Worcester-  ind  btcd  to  the  kindness  of   my  friend 

■  shire,  vol.  iii.,  in  the  library  of  the  Soc.  Ant.  Mr.  Wa}'. 

VOL.    XXH.  3   B 
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"In  the  east  "window  of  the  Quyre,  consystinge  of  syx 
loft}^  panes,  theare  is  paynted,  in  the  middest  and  worthiest 
of  them,  Edward  the  fourthe  in  a  robe  of  Ermynes,  wearinge 
hys  ryghtefull  imperiall  crowne,  3'et  purchased  anewe  with 
divers  blouddy  Battelles  ;  and,  in  the  next  pane,  his  Queene 
with  the  lyke  diadem,  beeinge  theareto  strangly  advanced, 
thoughe  her  lyfe  dyd  rather  weare  a  thorny  crowne  of  dis- 
contentmentes  and  extreeme  afflictions.  In  the  pane  behind 
the  kinge  was  hys  ealdest  sonne  the  Prynce,  after  Edward 
the  fyfte,  thoughe  the  Crowne  hoveringe  over  hys  heade 
neaver  covered  it ;  his  surcoat  was  heere  Azure,  and  hys 
robe  Gules  turned  downe  and  Ijmed  with  Ermine,  and  on  his 
heade  a  Princes  Crowne  :  and  in  the  last  pane  of  that  syde 
his  brother  Richard  Duke  of  Yorcke,  his  surcoate  Gules  and 
his  robe  Asure  turned  downe  Ermine,  and  one  roe  to  the 
foote  of  the  same,  havinge  on  hys  heade  a  Dukes  crowne  ; 
but  thease  sons  beeinge  bothe  murdered  by  the^TO  unna- 
turall  unckell,  thoughe  losinge  with  they're  lyfes  the^^re 
earthly"  crow^nes,  have,  I  hope,  by  theyre  innocent  deathes 
gajmed  eternall  crownes  in  heaven.  In  the  pane  behind 
the  Queene  was  theyre  ealdest  daughter  the  Lady  Ehzabeth 
as  the  onely  braunche  from  whom  (after  her  brothers  so  cut 
of  from  the  tree  of  lyfe)  shoulde  springe  all  the  kinges  of 
England  and  Scotland  ;  behind,  her  s^'sters,  of  whom 
remaynethe  as  now  no  issue.  In  the  last  pane  of  all  was 
John  Alcocke,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  kneelinge  as  thease  and 
pra^ange  for  them  all.  In  the  highest  closure  of  this  win- 
dowe,  beeinge  dev^'ded  into  foure  panes,  was,  in  the  prin- 
cipal! and  myddest  of  them,  France  and  England  quarterly, 
and,  over,  an  Imperiall  crowne  supported  with  towe  Angels 
argent  winged  Or,  and  belowe  with  towe  Lyons  Or.  In 
the  next  pane  the  Queenes  Armes  consystinge  of  six 
peeces  ;^  1.  A  lyon  rampant,  the  coullers  faded  ;  2. 
Quarterly  Gules  and  Yert,^  on  the  Gules  a  Star  ^  Argent, 
on  the  Yert  a  floure  de  lyze  Or  ;^  3.  Barry  a  lyon  rampant, 

*  Id  the  margin  is  written,  apparently  tlie  Queen's  arms  in  tlie  window  agrees 

by  a  contemporary  band — "  ] .  Mounsyre  exactly  with   those    given  in  Sandford 

de  Lyon  ;  2.  (blank);  3.  (blank) ;  Sr  Payne  (Genealog.  Hist.,  pp.  874,  407),  from  her 

de  la  Marche  ;    5.  (blank) ;    6.  Wydvale  seal,  and  iu  Willement  (Regal  Heraldiy, 

Earle  Rivers.  p.  47,  pi.  ii.),  from  a  manuscript  in  the 

'■'  "  Azure,"  Dr.  Prattinton's  MS.  College  of  Arms,  in  which  the  emblazon- 

1  "  Rather  a  Sun  ;  "  Prattinton.  ment    is    apparently   taken  from   some 

-  Prattinton  notices  the  "  azure  sem^e  painted  glass   formerly  in  Westminster 

of  fleurs  de  Ivh."     What  now  remains  of  Abbey. 


Ed'ward.,  Prince  of  Wales. 

(Afterwards  Edwaid  V.) 

From  the  East  Window  of  Little  Malvern  Churcli. 
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the  coullers  faded ;  4  and  5,  so  broaken  as  not  to  be  biased; 
G.  Argent,  a  Fessc  and  Quarter  Gules,  supported  with 
Angclls  as  before,  and  over  all  a  royall  Diadem.  Next 
pane  behind  the  hinges  Amies  weare  the  Princes,  beeingc 
Quarterly  Frauncc  and  England  supported  with  Angells 
and  Lyons,  like  the  Ivinges  ;  on  the  sheild  a  Labell  of  three 
Argent,  and  over  all  on  a  Cap  of  INlaintcnaiice  Argent 
turned  up  Ermine  a  Princes  Crowne.  In  the  pane  behind 
the  Qucenes  Amies,  Argent,  on  a  fesse,  between  tliree  Cockes 
heades  crazed  Sables  combes  and  bills  Gules,  a  Bishops  Miter 
Or  ;  the  coate  supported  with  Angells  like  the  others,  and 
over  all  a  Bishops  Miter.^  In  the  syxt  and  southc  pane  of 
this  windowe,  belowe,  is  Checkic  Or  and  Azure.*  In  the 
lewdest  skyrt  of  thys  windowe  is  wrj'tten, — Orate  pro  anima 
Johanis  Alcock  Episcopi  Wigorniensis,  qui  do  nouo  banc 
Ecclesiam  Sanctorum  Dei  Genitricis  et  S*'  Egidii  et  S'.' 
Johannis  Euangelista)  edificavit,  quondam  Cancellarii 
Anglian  et  Presidentis  Concihi  Edouardi  llegis  Quarti 
prime  llegni." 

In  this  description  let  us  first  notice  the  subjects  of  the 
two  vertical  lights  or  "  panes,"  which  have  been,  excepting 
a  few  slight  mutilations,  preserved  entire  ;  afterwards,  those 
of  the  four  which  have  almost  as  completely  perished. 

The  second  from  the  left  represents  the  ill-fated  Prince 
Edward,  who,  at  the  period  here  assigned  for  the  erection  of 
the  window,  was  in  his  twelfth  year,  having  been  born  on 
the  4th  November,  1470.  His  face,  as  delineated  in  Mr. 
Winston's  drawing,^  might  be  thought  above  that  age  ;  but 
his  figure,  when  compared  with  the  Lady  (or,  as  we  now  say, 
the  Princess)  Elizabeth,  who  kneels  beside  a  desk  on 
the  same  level  with  himself,  duly  indicates  his  early  3'outh  ; 
for  she,  who  was  then  sixteen  or  seventeen,  appears  about 
three  or  four  inches  taller  than  her  brother.  Upon  the 
costume  of  the  Prince  one  observation  only  is  needed, 
arising  from  the  woodcut  being  without  colour ; — namely, 

3  la  the  margit!,  "  Alcocke  Byshopp  of  neclnd  cither  with  Edward  IV.  or  witli 

Worcester."  Bishop  Alcock,  has  never,  it  is  believed, 

*  In  the  margin,  "Waren."     Diigdale,  been  explained, 

whohaspreservcddrawingsof thehcraldic  *  An  acknowledgment  is  here  due  to 

bearings  in  the  window  (Church  Notes,  theliberality  of  Mrs.  Charles  \\'inston,  for 

taken  July,  1G43,  MS.  Ashm.  Mus.,  F.  1,  permitting  the  use  of  the  woodcut  reprc- 

p.  139),  sets  out  this  coat  as  "cheeky  Or  senting  tlie  Prince,  which  she  caused  to 

and  Azure,  a  fess  Gules."   How  the  family  be  prepared  for  the  second  edition  of  the 

of  Warenne,  to  which  Habington  appears  Hints  on  Glass-Painting,  and  which  will 

to  have  referred  these   arms,   was  con-  there  be  given  in  colours. 
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that  the  "gules  robe"  mentioned  in  the  description  is  the 
outer  mantle  which  falls  behind;  the  "azure  surcoat"  is 
seen  on  the  arm  and  chest,  and  again  below  near  the  knee. 
The  crown  to  which  Habington  refers  as  "  hovering  over 
Edward's  head,  but  never  covering  it,"  would  seem  to  be 
merely  a  poetic  conception  of  the  writer ;  for  the  princely 
coronet  duly  covers  the  head  of  its  owner,  and  the  regal 
crown,  w^ith  wdiicli  Edward  V.,  it  is  true,  was  never  after- 
wards formally  indued,  could  not  have  been  introduced  in 
a  window  executed  in  the  lifetime  of  the  Prince's  father. 

In  the  corresponding  light,  or  second  from  the  right,  are 
still  seen  the  kneeling  figures  of  the  four  princesses,  as 
described  by  Habington.^  Two  only,  Elizabeth  and  the 
second  sister  behind  her,  are  so  placed  as  to  show  their 
forms  and  robes.  Each  wears  a  blue  boddice-shaped  gown, 
disclosing  underneath,  in  the  figure  of  Elizabeth  (and  pro- 
bably also  in  her  sister  s,  though  the  glass  is  there  destroyed), 
a  gold  embroidered  stomacher,  whilst  above  the  gown  is  a 
mantle  of  crimson  bordered  Avith  ermine.  These  garments 
resemble  Prince  Edward's  in  colour,  and  were  the  reverse  or 
counterchange  of  the  Duke  of  York's  :  like  Edward's  also, 
they  are  diapered  throughout  with  flowers  and  foliage  of  no 
heraldic  character.  The  head-dress  of  all  the  young  ladies 
is  interesting,  as  illustrating  a  certain  phase  in  mediaeval 
costume,  which  requires  a  few  sentences  of  explanation. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  two  earlier  and  well-known 
modes  of  attiring  the  head,  of  w^hicli  it  is  hard  to  say  which 
was  the  less  graceful  or  more  inconvenient,  still  continued  in 
use,  though  somewhat  shorn  of  the  exuberant  proportions 
which  had  excited  the  wrath  of  preachers,  and  the  ridicule 
of  satirists,  under  the  Lancastrian  kings.  One  was  the 
horned  or  heart-shaped  tire,  which  became  generally  preva- 
lent in  England  under  Henry  V.,  probably  through  the 
influence  of  Katherine  of  Fiance.  The  other  was  the 
"  steeple,"  or  "  chimney,"  which  enclosed  the  hair  within  a 
conical  cap  or  roll,  sometimes  three  quarters  of  an  ell  in 
height,  made  of  cloth,  linen,  or  silk,  and  originally  garnished 
with  a  long  veil  depending  from  its  apex.^  About  the 
period  of  Edward,  the  steeple  was  often  furnished,  in  lieu  of 

*  The  woodcut  of  this  euLject  has  beou  '  An  old  French  writer,  quoted  by  Mr. 

kindly  presented  for  tlie  use  of  the  Jour-  Sliaw  (Dresses   and  Decorations,  vol.   ii. 

nal  by  Professor  P.  U.  Delamotte,  F.SA.,  Plate  CI),  complains  of  the  ladies  of  his 

of  King's  College,  LouJou.  day  that  — 


The   Pi-incess  Elizabeth  of  York,  and  three  of  her  Sisters. 
From  the  East  Window  of  Little  JIalvcni  Cb\ircli. 
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tlic  veil,  with  two  kerchiefs  or  wings,  wliich  procured  for  it 
the  popular  name  of  a  "butterfly."  By  an  ahnost  ironical 
caprice  of  fortune,  this  latter  variety,  which  to  our  eyes 
ap]>ears  the  very  symbol  of  niecliieval  formalism,  has,  iu  a 
land  of  revolutions,  survived  institutions  of  for  greater 
importance,  and  perhaps  not  inferior  value  ;  for  \Yith  little 
change  in  form  or  dimension  the  butterfly  still  airs  his  wings 
over  the  heads  of  the  peasant-women  of  Normandy.  Towards 
the  close  of  Edward's  reign,  and  in  that  of  llichard  III., 
another  modification  of  the  steeple  type  is  sometimes  found 
in  the  form  of  a  caul  of  gold  net  or  embroidered  linen, 
closely  wound  round  the  hair,  and  shaping  it  into  a  short 
c^dinder,  which  generally  stands  out  almost  horizontally 
behind,  and  is  covered  with  a  floating  gauze  veil.  Tliis 
appears  to  have  been  the  head-attire  of  Anne,  (^ueen  of 
Richard  III.,  and  some  other  ladies  of  the  Nevill  family, 
represented  in  the  Warwick  or  llowse  Roll,  preserved  in  the 
College  of  Arms.*^  It  is  more  clearly  shown  in  the  brass  of 
Lady  Say,  in  Broxbourn  Church,  Herts,  dated  1473,''  and 
in  another  brass  at  Iselham,  Cambridgeshire,  representing 
Sir  Thomas  Peyton  (who  died  in  1484)  between  his  two 
wives,  each  attired  in  this  fashion.^ 

jSTow  the  portrait  of  Princess  Elizabeth  in  the  Little 
Malvern  window  exhibits  one  of  the  latest  representations 
of  the  horned  tire  which  still  remain.  The  head  beino-  seen 
nearly  in  profile,  and  the  two  horns  brought  close  together, 
the  type  might  not  by  itself  be  recognised  ;  but  the  illumi- 
nations in  manuscripts  of  the  fifteenth  century  supply  ample 
explanation  of  the  arrangement  intended.  The  upper  edge 
of  the  two  horns,  which  in  the  glass  is  painted  brown,  and 
looks  much  like  hair  adorned  with  gold  leaves  and  a  jewelled 
brooch,  is  probably  only  a  linen  roll,  for  the  same  j)art  is 
sometimes  coloured  in  manuscripts  blue,  pink,  or  green.  A 
head-dress  seen  from  the  same  point  of  view  as  this,  and 
identical  in  form,  occurs  in  an  illumination  in  the  British 
Museum,  attributed  to  the  time  of  Henry  VI.^     It  is  indeed 

"Taut   que   plus  belles  et  jeunes  elles  vol.  ii.  pi.  Ixxxviii.;  Waller's  Mouumental 

sont,  Brasses,  pi.  xlv. 

"  Plus  baultes  chemiuees  elles  ont."  '  See  Gough,  vol.  ii.  pi.  civ.      Another 

^  See    the    Warwick    Roll,   by    John  csaniplc,  from  an  illuminated  manuscript 

Rows     of     Guy's    Cliff,    published     by  iu  the  British  JIuseum  (Reg.  16,  F.  ii.),  is 

Pickering,  in  a  quarto  volume,  London,  published  in  Blanche's  British  Costume, 

1S4.5,  with  facsimiles  of  the  figures.  p.  218. 

3  See  Gough's  Sepulchral  Monuments,  =  MS.  Keg.  15,  E.  vi.     This  is  engraved 

VOL.    XXII.  3    c 
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only  a  variety,  in  more  modest  proportions,  of  tlie  stately 
tire  represented  in  Montfaucon,  as  worn  more  than  half  a 
centnry  earlier  by  Isabella  of  Bavaria,  Queen  of  Charles  VI. 
of  France.^  Of  this  princess  it  is  related  (the  reader  may 
believe  it  or  not)  that  a  door  in  the  palace  of  Vincennes  had 
to  be  enlarged  to  allow  her  to  pass  throngh ;  though  it  is 
uncertain  whether  the  obstruction  was  caused  by  a  horned 
or  a  chimney  tire,  as  she  appears  with  the  latter  in  an 
illumination  representing  the  celebrated  and  ftital  masque- 
rade of  Charles  VI.,  in  a  manuscript  of  Froissart  of  the 
fifteenth  century.* 

The  head-dresses  of  the  younger  princesses  in  the  window, 
of  which  the  second  only  is  fully  preserved,  must,  I  think,  be 
considered  varieties  of  the  type  mentioned  as  the  latest 
modification  of  the  steeple.  They  diff"er  from  those  of  Lady 
Say  and  the  two  Ladies  Pe^'ton,  in  not  standing  out  hori- 
zontally, but  rising  upwards,  like  truncated  "  chimneys,"  as 
well  as  in  not  being  enveloped  in  the  large  floating  veil.  In 
lieu  of  this  veil  is  seen,  at  the  back  of  the  second  sister's 
head,  what  might  possibly  be  taken  for  a  stream  of  golden 
hair  escaping  through  the  top  of  the  structure.  I  know  of 
no  example,  however,  of  hair  brought  through  a  cylinder  or 
steeple-tire,  though  it  was  occasionally  passed  through 
another  kind  of  tire,  which  consisted  of  a  simple  annular  roll 
of  cloth  or  other  material,  encircling  the  head,  something 
Hke  an  ancient  Greek  ixiTpa}  .The  head-dress  of  this 
princess  is  more  probably  meant  to  be  decorated  with  a 
yellow  pendent  kerchief,  and  may  be  compared  to  one  pub- 
lished by  Strutt,  from  a  manuscript  in  the  British  ]\Iuseum, 
though  it  is  smaller  in  dimension  and  quieter  in  arrange- 
ment.^ 

Of  the  four  other  vertical  lights  in  the  window,  the  two 
central  contained  the  portraits  of  Edward  IV.  and  his 
Queen,  doubtless  kneeling,  like  their  children,  beside  desks. 
Of  the  King's  figure  there  are  now  no  remains ;  of  Eliza- 
beth's, only  a  few  scattered  and  doubtful  fragments.^     It  is 

in  Strutt's  Dresses  and  Habits,  pi.  cxix.,  Mr.    Shaw,    Dresses    and    Decorations, 

and  in  Planchd,  p.  198.  vol.  ii.  pi.  61. 

2  Jlonumens  de  la  Monarcliie  Francaise,  ^  V.  an  illustration  in  Mr.  Fairholt's 

vol.  iii.  p.  103,  pi.  XXV.      The  Lead-dress  Costume  in  England,  p.  186. 

8  there  surmounted  by  a  crown.  *  MS.  Harl.    4376;   Strutt,   pi.   cxxv. 

*  Brit.  Mus.  MS.  Reg.  IS,  E.  ii.     This  fig.  5. 

illumination  i3  published  in  colours  by  ^  Mr.  Dean,  in  the  letter  referred  to  in 
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to  be  observed  that  Ilabington,  wliose  description  derives 
a  quaint  and  interesting  freshness  from  the  intermixture  of 
inoral  reflections  and  personal  sympathies  with  the  dryer 
<letails  of  licraldry,  is  careful  to-speak  of  Edward's  "ryghtc- 
full "  crown  ;  and  takes  note  of  "  the  Lady  Elizabeth  as  the 
onely  braunche  from  whom  should  springe  all  the  Kinges  of 
iLugland  and  Scotland."  So  good  an  antiquary  and  genea- 
logist was  doubtless  aware  that  the  legitimate  representation 
of  Edward  III.  lay  in  the  House  of  York,  not  in  tliat  of 
Lancaster ;  and  therefore  even  after  the  union  of  the  Roses 
by  the  marriage  of  Henry  VH.,  he  points  out  that  the 
Queen,  i-ather  than  her  husband,  w^as  the  true  ancestor  from 
whom  both  Tudors  and  Stuarts  derived  their  crowns. 

The  outer  light  on  the  left,  which  represented  the  Duke 
of  York,  has  entirely  perished.  Of  that  on  the  right,  how- 
ever, where  the  donor  w^as  himself  introduced,  some  remains 
are  still  preserved,  which  are  thus  described  in  a  memo- 
randum drawn  up  for  me  by  Mr.  Albert  Way,  from  obser- 
vations formerly  made  in  the  church  : — 

*'  There  are  considerable  portions  of  a  figure  vested  in 
pontificals  ;  the  chasuble  is  of  violet  colour,  with  a  rich 
orfray  ;  the  alb  has  likewise  an  elaborate  parura ;  a  crozier 
is  seen  borne  on  the  left  ;  and  in  the  right  hand  there  is  a 
book,  and  a  chain  to  which  is  appended  a  singular  padlock, 
the  device,  possibly,  of  Ed\vard  IV.,  but  the  falcon  usually 
found  in  combination  w^ith  the  favourite  bado-e  of  the  House 
of  York,  the  fetterlock,  is  here  wanting.  This  mutilated 
figure,  in  such  sumptuous  costume,  may  have  been  that  of 
the  Chancellor  prelate,  founder  of  the  church,  \Yhose  arms 
were  subsequently  taken  as  those  of  the  Priory,  and  who 
may  have  been  here  represented  as  bearing  the  badge  of  his 
royal  patron." 

The  glass  in  the  small  quatrefoil  lights  above  has  been 
more  fortunate  than  most  of  that  below  ;  for  all  the  achieve- 
ments, except  the  Queen's,  remain  as  blazoned  by  Habing- 
ton.  The  only  point  for  note  in  this  part  of  his  description 
is  the  introduction  of  the  "Imperial,"  or  double-arched, 
crown,  which  is  also  mentioned  as  worn  both  by  the  King 

a  previous  note,  speaks  of  the  "  figure  of  It  may,  therefore,  be  suspected  that  Mr. 

theQuceu"a3  "  nearly  perfect "  iu  1844;  Ueau  mistook  the  figure  of  the  Priucess 

but  this  is  at  variance  both  with  all  tlio  Elizabeth  iu  the  adjoining  light  for  that 

published  authorities,  and  with  Mr.  Way's  of  the  Queeu. 
very  careful  notes,  taken  in  that  year. 
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and  Queen  in  tlie  two  lost  portraits  in  the  lower  liglits. 
Edward  IV.  is  the  first  of  our  sovereigns  on  whose  seal  this 
crown  occurs,  though  it  is  not  found  upon  the  coins  of  any 
King  prior  to  Henry  VI I.  In  the  Archiepiscopal  Library'-  at 
Lambeth  is  a  manuscript  with  a  highly  interesting  illumina- 
tion, representing  Earl  Rivers,  (the  accomplished  brother  of 
the  former  Elizabeth  Widville,  now  "  strangely  advanced " 
to  the  throne.)  and  a  person  supposed  to  be  Caxton  the 
printer,  presenting  a  book  to  the  King  and  Queen  in  the 
midst  of  their  court ;  and  in  this  illumination  both  Edward 
and  Elizabeth  wear  imperial  crowns.^  Richard  III.  has  a 
similar  crown  in  the  Warwick  Roll,  as  well  as  in  another 
illuminated  manuscript,  also  from  the  hand  of  John  Rowse, 
of  Guy's  Cliff,  now  in  the  Cottonian  collection  ;  ^  and  it 
was  doubtless  such  a  crown  which  the  usurper  carried  into 
the  field  at  Bosworth,  and  which  was  picked  up  by  Lord 
Stanley,  and  placed  on  the  head  of  Richmond. 

It  is  said  in  the  notes  to  the  last  edition  of  Dugdale's 
"Monasticon,"^  that  no  trace  exists  of  the  inscription  at 
the  foot  of  the  ^vindow, — an  incorrect  assertion,  as  appears 
from  the  following  note  by  Mr.  Way  : — '■'  Of  the  inscription 
at  the  foot  of  the  window  there  remain  in  the  first  light 
the  words  'banc  eccli'am  suis:'  in  the  second — 'Wv^o... 
hui'  Mon'  q'  de  novo  ;'  of  the  inscribed  band  in  the  third 
light  no  portion  exists ;  in  the  fourth  may  be  read — '  Dei 
genit'  Marie  S'ci  egidii  et  S'ci  J.oh'is  evag...'  If  these 
fragments  are  now  in  their  original  position,  it  is  impossible 
to  reconcile  them  with  the  inscription  as  copied  by  Habing- 
ton,  and  hardl}^  possible,  even  if  we  reject  Habington's 
version,  to  ex^^lain  how  'hanc  ecclesiam'  could  have  pre- 
ceded 'qui  de  novo.'  It  is  therefore  more  probable  that 
the  fragments  have  been  accidentally  misplaced  ;  and  as 
there  are  also  two  or  three  words  remaining  on  the  glass 
which  are  omitted  by  Habington,  it  must  be  concluded 
either  that  he  could  not  exactly  decj^pher  the  whole  when 
in  situ,  or  that  his  son  did  not  fully  and  correctly  transcribe 
his  notes.     It  may  perhaps,  then,  be  allowed  to  submit  the 

8  Cat.  MSS.  Bibl.  Lambethanae,  cclxv.  tute  ia  1S64. 

An  engraving  of  this  illumination  forma  '  Jul.  E.  iv.,  the  pedigree  of  the  Beau- 

the  frontispiece  to  the  second  volume  of  champ  family.     The  portrait  of  Richard 

Walpole's  Koyal  and  Xoble  Authors.   The  in  this  manuscript  is  given  in  Meyrick's 

original  was  lent  by  the  Archbishop  of  Ancient  Armour,  vol.  ii.  p.  177. 

Canterbury  for  exhibition  at  Rochester,  *  Vol.  iv.  p.  448. 
during  the  Annual  Congress  of  the  Insti- 
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following  conjectural  restoration  and  divisional  arrange- 
ment of  the  inscription,  printing  in  Italics  the  words 
actually  remaining  in  the  window  whicli  arc  omitted  by 
Ilabington,  and  in  brackets  those  which  are  here  hyi)0- 
thetically  suggested  to  complete  the  sense.  The  abbrevia- 
tions may  be  passed  over,  to  avoid  needless  complexity. 
In  the  first  light  might  have  originally  been — '  Orate  pro 
anima  Johannis  Alcock  Episcopi  ; '  in  the  second — '  Wy- 
gorniensis,  [fandaforis']  hujus  Monastcrii,  qui  de  novo  ; '  in 
the  third — '  banc  ecclcsiam  suis  [siimptibus  in  honorcm]  Sanc- 
torum ; '  in  the  fourth — '  Dei  genitricis  ]\raria},  Sancti  Egidii, 
et  Sancti  Johannis  Evangelista} ; '  in  the  fifth — '  edificavit, 
quondam  Cancellarii  Anglia),  et  Pra^sidentis  ; '  and  in  the 
sixth — '  Concilii  Edouardi  Regis  Quarti,  primo  Kegni.'  In 
this  restoration  the  least  possible  variation  is  made  from 
Habington's  version  ;  but  if  flaws  in  his  accuracy  are  once 
admitted  (as  cannot  indeed  be  avoided),  it  ma}''  be  further 
doubted,  whether  the  words  '  pro  anima '  should  not  rather 
have  been  rendered  'pro  bono  statu,'  the  phrase  usually 
emplo^'cd  in  referring  to  persons  still  living."  ^ 

Passing  now  from  the  glass-paintings  to  the  persons  repre- 
sented in  them,  it  may  be  asked  wdio  were  the  four 
princesses  whose  portraits  are  before  us  ?  The  King  and 
Queen  had  in  all  seven  daughters, — Elizabeth,  Mary,  Cecily, 
Margaret,  Anne,  Katherine,  and  Bridget.  Sufficient  reason 
must  therefore  be  found  for  the  omission  of  three  from 
the  window.  Now  Margaret,  who  was  born  on  the  19tli 
of  April,  1472,  died  on  the  11th  of  the  following  December, 
nearly  ten  years  before  the  completion  of  the  restored 
church ;  she  was  therefore  of  course  not  here  portrayed. 
Mary,  who  by  an  unaccountable  error  is  placed  by  Wil- 
liam Habington,^  Speed,*  and  Sandford,^  (though  not  by 
Carte,^)  fifth  in  the  list,  appears  from  indisputable  evi- 
dence to  have  been  the  second,  having  been  born  in  August, 
either  1466  or  1467.^    She  died  on  the  23rd  of  May,  1482  ; 

*  Eabingtonhas  himself  recorded,  that  ^  History  of  Edward  IV.,  reprinted  iu 

in  another  window  erected  by  the  same  Keunet's  Complete  History  of  England, 

pious   donor   in  the    Priory  Church   of  vol.  L  p.  429. 

St.  Mary,  Great  Malvern,  on  the  south  *  History  of  Great  Britain,  p.  880. 

side     of    the    nave,    was    the    Bishop's  *  Genealogical   History  of  the   Kings 

portrait,  with  the  inscription, — "Orate  and  Queens  of  England,  p.  418. 

p?*o  6o?!o  67a<(treligiosiviri  Johannis  Alcoii  '"  History  of  Eugland,  vol.  ii.  p.  803. 

Episcopi    Wigorn.     Cancellarii   Auglix."  ^  The  Annals  of  William  of  Worcester 

v.  Nash,  vol.  li.  p.  130.  (Hearne,  vol.  ii.  p.  51u)  enter  her  birth 
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and  as  the  cliurcli  is  not  proved  to  have  been  finished  till 
the  22nd  of  October  in  that  year,  and  the  glass-paintings 
would  probably  be  the  latest  work  executed,  we  are  justified 
in  conjecturing  her  to  be  excluded  from  the  window,  as  no 
longer  living.  Of  the  remaining  five  sisters,  who  all  survived 
their  father,  Bridget  may  most  naturally  be  the  one  omitted, 
having  been  born  only  on  the  10th  of  November,  1480.  A 
writer  of  the  last  century,  in  describing  a  similar  window, 
which  will  presently  be  noticed,  representing  also  the  family 
of  Edward  IV.,  considers  that  Bridget  was  not  there  intro- 
duced, because  "  she  early  became  a  nun  at  Dartford."  ^  A 
very  insufficient  reason  ;  for  neither  could  the  Princess  in 
her  second  year  have  already  taken  the  veil,  nor,  if  she  had, 
need  this  have  deprived  her  of  the  honours  of  portraiture  in 
a  family  monument.^  We  may  better  explain  her  absence 
in  the  window  at  Little  Malvern  simply  on  the  ground  of 
lier  tender  age,  which  did  not  admit  of  her  appearing  with 
propriety  amongst  the  kneeling  group. 

The  subjects  of  our  window-light  are  thus  reduced  to 
Ehzabeth,  Cecily,  Anne,  and  Katherine.  The  history  of  the 
future  Queen  of  Henry  VII.  is  sufficiently  familiar  ;  ^  and  all 
that  is  known  of  her  sisters  has  been "  so  fully  and  carefully 
related  by  Mi's.  Everett  Green  in  her  "  Lives  of  the  Princesses 
of  England,'^  as  to  need  no  repetition  here.  It  only  remains  to 
distinguish,  if  possible,  the  several  portraits.  That  of  Eliza- 
beth admits  of  no  question  ;  for  the  others,  we  have  no  safer 
guide  than  apparent  age.  It  is  true  that  one,  Cecily,  had 
the  reputation  of  superiority  in  outward  attractions  ;  for  Sir 
Thomas  More,  in  his  history  of  the  years  1483-4,  written 
in  1513,  distinguishes  her,  in  his  enumeration  of  Edward's 
daughters,  by  the  words,  "  not  so  fortunate  as  fair."  ^  But 
to  discriminate  the  degrees  of  beauty  in  the  three  younger 

under  1467;  but  Sir  Frederick  Madden  satisfactorily  that  Bridget  did  not  pro- 

(Gentlemau'sMagazine,1831,p.24),  places  fess  before  1486,  at  the  earliest, 
it  a  year  earlier,  on  the  authority  of  a  i  Yet,  singularly  enough,  even  her  age 

manuscript  in  the  British  Museum  (Add.  is  disputed.     For  she  is  said  by  Saudford, 

MSS,  No.  6113);    and  he  is  followed  by  Carte,  and  all  the  older  writers,  to  have 

Mrs.  Everett  Green,  vol.  iii.  p.  396.     For  been  born  on  the  11th  of  February,  1466; 

proof  that  Mary  was  born  at  least  before  but  Sir  F.  Madden  (loc.  cit.),  following 

the  9th  of  October,  1468,  see  Rymer'a  Sir  N.  H.  Nicolas,  as  well  as  the  inscrip- 

Fcedera,  vol.  xi.  p.  631.  tion  on  her  tomb,  corrects  this  to  1465. 

8  Gostliug,Walk  in  and  about  the  City  -  More's  history  is  incorporated  in  Ho- 
of Canterbury  (2nd  ed.),  p.  339.  liushed's  Chronicles,  vol.  iii.  p.  360 ;  and 

3  Mrs.    Green  (vol.   iv.  p.   46)  shows  in  Grafton,  vol.  ii.  p.  79.    Cf.  Hall,  p.  345. 
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damsels  depicted  at  Little  Malvern,  would  demand  the  skill 
of  the  Shepherd  of  ]\Ioiiiit  Ida.  A  more  difTidcnt  critic  in 
such  subjects  may  content  himself  -with  saying,-  that  the 
oldest  appears  to  be  the  one  whose  figure  is  seen  kneeling 
immediately  behind  Elizabeth,  with  the  head-dress  and 
kerchief  already  described.  This  may  therefore  be  assumed 
as  Cecily,  then  in  her  thirteenth  year.  The  next,  Anne,  who 
was  in  her  seventh  year,  is  probably  the  one  whose  head 
appears  further  to  the  right,  with  an  attire  similar  to  Cecily's, 
except  that  no  kerchief  is  visible.  The  youngest,  Katherine, 
who  was  at  least  three  years  old,  and  probably  more,  shows 
only  her  face,  between  her  two  eldest  sisters.^ 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  that  the  countenances  of  the 
two  youngest  princesses,  like  that  of  their  brother,  indicate 
greater  age  than  accords  with  the  chronology  here  laid 
down.  But  the  true  expression  of  3'outlifulness  required  a 
pictorial  skill  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ancient  glass-painter. 
In  that  graceful  and  interesting  subject,  common  in  the 
windows  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries — "  Saint 
Anne  teaching  the  Blessed  Virgin  to  read  " — the  features  of 
Mary  are  generally  too  womanly  for  her  age.  Even  in  an 
artistic  sphere  of  higher  pretension,  the  fresco  and  distemper 
painting  of  contemporar}'  Italy,  a  similar  defect  often  appears. 
Lord  Lindsay,  indeed,  observes  that  "the  delineation  of 
childhood  was  one  of  the  latest  triumphs  of  Art/'*  and  Mr. 
Ruskin,  in  his  notice  of  a  youthful  figure  of  the  Virgin 
painted  by  Giotto,  seems  to  assent  to  this  opinion.^ 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  the  interest  of  a 
strictly  contemporary  portrait  of  the  unfortunate  Prince 
Edward.  Two  others  only  exist,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  and 
of  these  one  only  is  now  complete.  This  is  to  be  found  in 
the  illumination  already  referred  to,  in  the  manuscript  of  the 
Lambeth  Library,  where  the  Prince  is  introduced  standing 
beside  the  King  and  Queen.  His  figure  there  appears 
even  younger  than  in  the  window  at  Little  ^lalvcrn  ;  and  if 

^  The  exact  era  of  her  birth  is  unknown,  1478.      This  contract,  like   those  which 

but  it  is  proved  to  have  been  prior  to  the  Edward   made  for   the  marriage  of  his 

28th  of  August,  1479,  by  a  treaty  of  that  other  daughters  to  the  heirs  of  France, 

date  in  Rymer  (vol.  xii.  p.  110),  made  Scotland,  and  Burgundy,  was  utterly  for- 

between  Edward  IV.  and  Ferdinand  of  gotten  after  his  death. 

Arragon,  by  which  Katherine  was  con-  ■*  History  of  Christian  Art,  vol.  ii.   p. 

tracted  in  marriage  to  John,  the  heir  of  187. 

the  united  Spanish  monarchies,  who  was  *  Giottc    and   his    Works   in    Padua, 

himself  only  born  on  the  30th  of  June,  p.  65. 
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the  illumination  represents,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  the 
presentation  to  Edward  IV.  of  the  "  Dictes  and  Sajinges  of 
the  Philosophers," — a  book  translated  from  the  French  by 
Lord  Rivers,  and  printed  by  Caxton  in  1477,  the  Prince  is 
probably  meant  to  be  delineated  at  about  seven  yeavs 
of  age. 

The  other  contemporary,  but  now  incomplete,  portrait  of 
Edward  forms  part  of  a  large  and  splendid  window,  which 
in  its  original  state  comprehended  a  great  variety  of 
subjects,  and,  amongst  them,  a  similar  family  group  to  that 
depicted  at  Little  Malvern.  This  window  occu])ies  the 
north  end  of  the  western  transept  of  Canterbury  Cathedral, 
overlooking  the  "  Martyrdom,"  and  is  fully  described  by 
Gostling,^  though  no  engraving  of  it  has,  I  believe,  ever  been 
published.  It  is  divided  vertically  into  seven  lights,  across 
which  are  carried  three  horizontal  ranges  of  continuous 
subjects,  one  above  another.  The  middle  or  principal  range 
represents  Edward  IV.  and  his  Queen,  their  two  sons,  and 
five  daughters,  kneeling  on  each  side  of  a  crucifix,  Avhich 
formerly  filled  the  central  compartment  of  this  range,  but  is 
now  destroyed.  During  the  Puritan  ravages  in  1642  one 
Richard  Culmer,  commonly  known  as-  "  Blue  Dick,"  at  some 
risk  of  his  own  neck,  demolished  great  part  of  the  paintings 
in  the  window,  including  the  central  crucifix  and  all  the 
figures  of  the  higher  and  lower  ranges,  representing  the 
Almighty,  the  Virgin  ]\Iary  "in  .seven  several  glorious 
appearances,"  St.  Thomas  a  Becket,  and  various  other 
"  Popish  Saints.''  ^  He  spared,  however,  the  interesting, 
and  fortunately  not  "  idolatrous,"  figures  of  the  royal  House 
of  York.  But  whether  by  an  accidental  flourish  of  his 
iconoclastic  pike,  or  by  mischance  on  some  other  occasion, 
the  head  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  unfortunately  destroyed, 

•^  Op.  Cit.  pp.  208-212,  32D-345.     It  not   venture  so  higli."     Gostliug  adds, 

is  also  mentioned  by  Mr.    Winston,  as  but  not  on  Blue  Dick's  authority,  that 

having,  in  common  with  the  Little  Mai-  "a  townsman,  wlio  was  among  those  who 

vern  Window,    "a  remarkably  soft  and  were  looking   at   him,    desired  to  know 

silvery  appearance."     Hints    on    Glass-  what  he  was   doing.     *I  am  doing  the 

Painting,  p.  113.  work    of  the    Lord,'    says    he.     '  Then,' 

7  This   achievement    is    related    with  replied  the  other,  '  If  it  please  the  Lord, 

some  pride  by  the  performer  himself  in  J  will  help  you;'    and  threw   a   stone 

a  narrative  quoted  by  Gostling,  p.  210.  with  so  good  a  will,  that  if  the  saint  had 

"A  miuistei',''  he  tells  us,  "was  on  the  not  ducked,  he  might  have  laid  his  own 

top  of  the  city  ladder,  near  sixty  steps  bones  among  the  rubbish  he  was  making." 

high,   with   a  whole   pike  in    his    hand,  This   incident   is   somewhat    differently 

rattling   down    proud    Becket's    glassie  told  by  Dart,  History-  of  the  Cathedral 

bones,  when  others  then  present  would  Church  of  Canterbury,  p.  29. 
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and  had  been,  before  Gostling's  time,  "replaced  by  the  fair 
face  of  a  mitred  saint."  Edward's  figure  occupies  a  corre- 
sponding compartment  to  that  at  Little  Malvern,  the  second 
from  the  left,  between  the  J)nke  of  York  and  the  Jving,  and 
is  in  a  similar  attitude,  kneeling  beside  a  desk  with  an  open 
book. 

There  remains,  however,  another  portrait  of  the  Prince, 
which,  though  not  strictly  contemporary,  was  certainly  exe- 
cuted for,  and  possibly  by,  one  who  had  seen  him.  It  is  one  of 
four  paintings  on  a  screen  outside  the  Choir  of  St.  George's 
Chapel,  Windsor,  representing,  on  a  scale  somewhat  less  than 
life,  Edward  son  of  Henry  VI.,  Etlward  IV.,  Edward  V., 
and  Henry  VII,  An  inscription  below  commemorates  Dr. 
Oliver  King,  Canon  of  Windsor,  successively  Secretary  to  all 
these  royal  persons,  whose  lineaments  he  gratefully  desired 
to  record  for  posterit}'.  As  this  inscription  mentions  King's 
promotion  to  the  Bishopric  of  Exeter  in  1492,  but  not  Iiis 
translation  in  1495  to  Bath  and  Wells,  nor  his  death  in 
1503,  it  must  apparently  have  been  executed  during  his 
episcopate  at  Exeter,  that  is,  from  nine  to  twelve  years 
after  the  murder  of  Edward  V.  ;  and  with  the  inscription 
the  paintings  were  obviously  contemporary.  There  is,  there- 
fore, hardly  sufficient  reason  for  rejecting  the  authenticity  of 
the  portrait  simply  fi'ora  the  lateness  of  its  date,  as  Sir 
Samuel  Meyrick  was  inclined  to  do  ;^  though  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  features  of  all  the  four  heads,  as  published 
by  Carter,  have  but  little  individualit}".  It  is  remarkable 
that  above  the  figure  of  Edward  is  represented,  as  if  in  the 
air,  the  very  "crowne  hoveringe  over  hys  heade,"  which 
Habington  erroneously  introduces  in  his  account  of  Little 
Malvern,  We  may  thence,  perhaps,  conjecture  that  the 
passage  already  cited  from  that  topographer  was  not  written 
or  corrected  in  presence  of  the  window  he  was  describing, 
but  in  his  own  study,  where  his  memory  betrayed  him  into  a 
slight  confusion  betw^een  the  Prince's  portrait  at  Little  Mal- 
vern and  another  which  he  had  probably  seen  many  years 
before  at  Windsor. 

Of  Elizabeth  of  York  before  her  marriage  the  only  other 
known  portrait  is  in  the  Canterbury  window.  She  is  there 
represented  in  the  compartment  next  behind  her  mother, 

8  See  the  text  to  Plate  I.    of  Carter's  Ancient  Painting  and    Sculpture  in  Eng- 
land. 

VOL.    XXU.  3    D 
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kneeling  at  a  desk  with  an  open  book,  just  as  at  Little 
Malvern.  The  likeness,  however,  like  Prince  Edward's,  is 
imperfect,  for  the  original  face  has  been  replaced  by  that  of 
another  person. 

As  Queen  of  Henry  VIL,  we  have  various  portraits  of 
her,  real  or  reputed.  One  of  them,  indeed,  can  be  accepted 
as  authoritative,  the  effigy  on  the  well-known  royal  tomb  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  sculptured  by  Torrigiano.  Two  other 
queenly  portraits,  however,  to  which  her  name  has  been 
attached,  require  a  passing  notice,  rather  from  the  interest 
of  the  two  monuments  of  bygone  art  in  which  they  occur, 
than  from  any  weight  of  evidence  connecting  them  with 
Elizabeth.  The  first  is  in  the  curious  historical  tapestry  in 
St.  Mary's  Hall,  Coventry,  a  notice  of  which  was  communi- 
cated by  Mr.  Scharf  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  1856,^ 
A  letter  from  Mr.  J.  G.  Nichols  is  published  in  Mr.  Scharfs 
paper,  in  which  it  is  suggested  that  the  royal  figures  re- 
presented might  be  Henry  VIL  and  Elizabeth,  who  were 
admitted  as  Brother  and  Sister  of  Trinity  Guild  at  Coventry 
in  1499,  a  date  doubtless  according  with  the  costumes,  and 
with  the  general  style  of  the  tapestry.  Mr.  Scharf,  how- 
ever, does  not  seem  to  adopt  this  suggestion ;  and  to  me  the 
balance  of  argument  appears  certainly  in  favour  of  the 
traditional  belief,  that  the  King  and  Queen  intended  are 
Henry  VL  and  JMargaret  of  Anjou,  who  were  admitted  into 
the  four  united  Guilds  of  Trinity,  St.  Mary,  St.  John,  and  St. 
Catherine,  in  1456,  though  this  interpretation  may  involve 
the  supposition  that  the  artist  committed  the  not  very  un- 
common anachronism  of  attiring  his  predecessors  in  the  dress 
of  his  contemporaries.  The  second  portrait  is  a  kneeling 
figure  in  a  side  light  of  the  east  window  of  St.  Margaret's, 
Westminster.  This  is  stated,  in  the  marginal  inscription  on  an 
engraving  of  the  window  published  by  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries in  1768,  to  be  Ehzabeth  of  York.^  Mr.  Winston, 
however,  has  justly  argued,  both  from  the  figure  of  St. 
Catherine  above  the  Queen,  the  pomegranate  in  an  upper 
light,  and  the  artistic  style  of  the  glass,  which  he  considers 
as  late  as  1526,  that  the  person  intended  is  Catherine  of 
Arragon.^ 

®  Archaeologia,  vol.  xxxvi.  p.  438.  Two  *  Vetusta  Monumenta,  vol.  ii.  pi.  xxvi. 

coloured  plates  of  the  pi-incipal  figures  Cf.  the  desciiptive  text  to  pi.  xli.,  xlii.,  of 

are   given    by   Mr.   Shaw,   Di'esses   and  the  same  volume,  p.  7. 

Decorations,  vol.  ii.  pi.  47,  48.  -  Hints  on  Glass-Painting,  p.  180,  note 
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Several  panel  pictures  exist,  representing  Elizabeth  after 
licr  marriage,  but  it  is  unnecessary  lici-o  to  investigate  their 
respective  claims  to  authenticity.  One,  belonging  to  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  is  engraved  by  Lodge  ;^  and  three  others  are 
now  to  be  seen  in  the  National  Portrait  Exliibition  at  South 
Kensington.  These  all  represent  the  Queen,  wlio  lived  till 
the  11th  of  February,  1503,  in  the  gable-shaped  head-dress 
of  hei-  later  age.  It  would  be  diflicult,  however,  to  dis- 
tinguish from  any  of  her  portraits  that  remarkable  beauty 
which  is  spoken  of  by  writers  of  her  time,  or  even  to  identify 
the  "fair  hair"  which  is  mentioned  by  Leland,  and  thus 
curiously  referred  to  in  a  contemporar}^  poem,  entitled,  "The 
]\Iost  Pleasant  Song  of  the  Lady  Bessy,"  which  was  written 
by  Humphrey  ]5rereton,  himself  an  actor  in  the  scenes  he 
describes.'  When  appealing  to  Lord  Stanley  to  rise  in 
favour  of  Richmond  against  her  uncle  llichard,  and  unable 
at  first  to  persuade  him — 

"  Then  from  hor  head  she  cast  her  attire. 
Her  colour  changed  as  pale  as  lead, 
Her  f axe,  that  shoan  as  the  </old  wire. 
She  tair  it  of  beside  her  head." 

In  the  Canterbur}^  window,  if  Gostling  may  be  relied  on,  the 
fair  locks  were  duly  portrayed  ;  for  he  says  that  "  the  hair 
of  all  the  five  Princesses  is  golden  ;"  which  implies  that, 
though  the  face  of  Elizabeth  was  lost,  her  tresses  remained. 
But  I  confess  to  some  doubt  wdiether  the  writer  has  not 
confounded  the  hair  with  part  of  the  head-gear,  wdiich  is 
hardly  likely  to  have  differed  much  from  the  fashion  of  the 
time,  as  shown  at  Little  Malvern. 

The  window  at  Canterbury  supplies  us  also  with  trust- 
worthy representations  of  the  three  younger  sisters,  originally 
identified  by  inscriptions  underneath.^  With  them  appears 
the  Princess  Mary  :  and  if  the  justice  of  the  argument  be 
allowed,  that  she  was  omitted  at  Little  Malvern  owing  to 
the  window  having  been  erected  after  her  death  on  the 
23rd  of  May,  1482,  we  may  accordingly  conclude  that  the 
Canterbury  window  was  anterior  to  that  date. 

■*  Illustrious  rersonnpes.  Tol.  i.  pi.  i.  quulity  nf  the  per.=on;    but  t1ie?e  have 

''  Edited    by    I\Ir.    Hal]iwcll,    in    the  been    broken,   and    tlie    fragments    im- 

Percy  Society  Publications,  vol  xx.     See  properly   put    together,  with   no  desiga 

p.  9.  but  to  fill  ui>  the  vacancies."      Qostling, 

*  "  Under  each  figure  was  the  name  and  loc.  cit. 
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The  only  one  of  the  younger  sisters  of  whom  any  other 
Hkeness  can  now  be  cited  is  Anne,  who  married  Thomas 
Howard,  third  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  statesman  and  warrior 
of  Henry  VHI/s  reign,  and  father,  by  his  second  wife, 
of  the  poet  Surrey.  An  effigy  of  Anne  is  upon  the  high 
tomb,  erected  by  her  husband  about  1513,  at  Framhnghara 
in  Suffolk.*'  Miss  Strickland  also  mentions  "  a  contemporary 
portrait  in  oil  colours  at  Norfolk  House,  there  called 
Elizabeth  of  York,"  but  which  she  believes  to  represent  the 
Princess  Anne." 

Of  Cecih^  whose  inferior  fortune,  in  the  eyes  of  Sir 
Thomas  More,  probabl}^  consisted  in  her  marriages,  the  first 
to  Viscount  Wells,  the  second  to  Thomas  Kymbe,  and  who 
died  on  the  24th  of  August,  1507,  not  even  a  sepulchral 
memorial  remains.  She  was  buried  in  the  Abbey^  of  Quarr, 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  but  at  the  dissolution  of  the  Monas- 
teries b}'  Henry,  the  building  and  its  monuments  were  alike 
destro3'ed.^ 

A  similar  fate  befell  the  monument  of  Catherine,  who 
married  Sir  William  Courtenay,  and  styled  herself  on  her 
seal,  "  Countess  of  Devon,  daughter,  sister,  and  aunt  of 
Kings."  ^  She  died  on  the  15th  of  November,  1527,  and 
was  buried  in  Tiverton  Church  ;  but  the  chapel  and  tomb 
erected  there  by  her  son  Henr}^  Earl  of  Devon  and  Marquis 
of  Exeter,  was  destroyed  by  the  populace  during  the  Kefor- 
mation.^ 

In  modern  times  a  representation  of  three  of  these  royal 
ladies  has   appeared,  which  is  entitled  to  mention,  though 


*A  plate  of  this   effioy  is    given   in  tion  in  1553,  wLicb,  after  lying  dormant 

the   Memorials  of   the  Howard  Family,  nearly  three  centuries,  was  lately  revived 

privately    printed     by    Mr.    Howard   of  in  a  collateral,  but  strictly  male,  branch 

Corby  Castle,  App.  iS'o.  vi.  of  this  illustrious  house.     Edward  Cour- 

'  Lives  of    tlie  Queens  of    England,  teuay    died    unmarried    in    1556;    and 

Tol.  iv.  p.  64  (n.).  Habington's   statement,  that  "  of  Eliza- 

^  Green's    Lives    of   the    Princesses,  beth's  systers  remaynethe  as  now  (i.e.  in 

vol  iii.  p.  436.  Charles  I.'s  time,)    no  issue,"  was  per- 

^  This  seal  is  engraved  in   Sandford,  fectly  correct, 
p.    372.       Catherine    was    not    stiictly  '  Lives  of  the  Princesses,  vol.  iv.  p.  42. 

entitled  to  the  rank  of  "  Countess,"  as  A  monument  remains  in  the  north  aisle 

her  husband  died   before    the   Earldom  of    Colyton     Church,      Devonshire,    in 

was  formally  restored  after  the  attainder  honor  of  Margaret  Courtenay,  a  daugh- 

of  his  father.      Her  grand.-on,   the  uu-  ter   of  the     Princess    Catherine's,    who 

fortunate  Edward  Courtenay,  was  at  once  died  in  early  youth   from  swallowing  a 

the  la-st  descendant  of  Edward  IV.  ex-  fish-bone.      Lyson's  Devon,  p.  cccxxxvii. 

cept  from  his  eldest  daughter,  the  last  The   aisle  of  the   church  is  now  called 

heir  of  the  second  creation  of  Earls  of  ''  Choke-bone  aisle." 
Devon,  and  the  first  Eail  of  the  third  crea- 
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unfortunately  not  to  approval.  Valentino  Green,  tlic  niezzo- 
tinto  engraver,  published  in  1792  a  quarto  volume  called 
"  Acta  llistorica  Keginaruin  Anglia;,"  consisting  of  illus- 
trations, both  in  letter- press  and  i)latcs,  of  twelve  large 
prints  from  drawings  by  J.  G.  Iluck,  representing  historical 
events  in  which  Queens  of  England  had  been  actively  con- 
cerned. One  of  these  compositions  exhibited  "  Elizabeth, 
Queen  Dowager  of  Edward  IV.,  delivering  up  her  son 
Richard  Duke  of  York  to  Cardinal  Bourchier,  a.d.  1483  ; 
and  in  this  the  Piincesses  Elizabeth,  Cecily,  and  Anne,  Avere 
introduced  attending  their  mother.  Plate  vi.  of  Green's 
volume  contains  the  heads  of  the  principal  characters  repre- 
sented in  the  large  print;  and  the  descriptive  text  states  that 
the  portraits  of  the  three  Princesses  were  taken  from  the 
Little  Malvern  window,  a  drawing  from  which  was  in  the 
writer's  possession.  The  design  of  re]")roducing  the  outward 
lineaments  of  the  actors  in  English  history  from  authentic 
monuments  certainly  deserves  all  praise  ;  but  unhappily 
the  execution  of  that  design  is  in  the  present  instance  so 
defective,  as  altogether  to  destroy  its  value,  and  even  convert 
it  into  a  source  of  error."  Not  merely  do  the  features  of  the 
young  ladies  in  the  plate  present  no  resemblance  to  those  in 
the  window,  but  even  their  head-dresses  are  neither  of 
Edward  V.'s  nor  of  any  other  historical  period.  The  only 
exjilanation  of  this  strange  misuse  of  really  well-selected 
materials  seems  to  be  deducible  from  the  following  sentence 
in  the  introduction  to  the  book^: — "The  costume  of  the 
different  periods  of  our  history  has  been  attended  to  suffi- 
ciently to  satisfy  the  antiquarian,  without  disqustinq  the 
artist ;  but  wherever  the  balance  has  been  suffered  to  pre- 
ponderate in  adjusting  these  matters,  it  has  mostly  been  07i 
the  side  of  the  modern  (jr aces  !  " 

A  few  wortls  of  commemoration  are  due  to  the  pious 
restorer  of  the  Church  at  Little  Malvern,  and  donor  of  the 
East  window.  Li  Bentham's  "  History  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Ely  "  is  a  short  biographical  notice  of  John  Alcock,  as  one  of 
the  bishops  of  that  see.'*  llis  earlier  career,  like  that  of  so 
many  other  eminent  mediaeval  prelates,  was  divided  between 

-  In  the  useful   and   interesting  work  Plate  for  licr  observations?  on  the  fffitures 

already  citecJ,  the  Lives  of  the  Pnuce.-ses  of  Anno  Duchess  of  Norfolk.     Vol.  iv. 

of    England,    the    authoress,    who    had  j).  12. 
probably  never  seen  the   Little  Malvern  ■*  Acta  Historica,  p.  12. 

window,    appears    to    rely    on    Green's  ■•  Second  edition,  [>.  l5]-3. 
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diplomacy,  law,  politics,  and  divinity.  After  holding  various 
offices,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  he  was  created  in  1472 
Bishop  of  Rochester  and  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  and 
in  1475  Lord  Chancellor.  In  1476  he  was  translated 
to  Worcester,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  Edward  IV.'s  reign 
was  Preceptor  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  a  post  which  he 
occupied  when  he  dedicated  the  window  containing  his 
pupil's  portrait.  In  March,  1486,  Henry  VII.  re-appointed 
him  Lord  Chancellor  ;  but  he  soon  after  resigned  the  Seals, 
and  was  translated  in  the  same  year  to  the  Bishopric  of  Ely. 
Having  discovered  great  irregularities  in  the  Nunnery  of  St. 
lladegund  at  Cambridge,  he  procured  a  patent  for  its  disso- 
lution in  1497,  and  founded  Jesus  College  in  its  place. 
Distinguished  as  an  architect  no  less  than  as  a  scholar,  he 
was  appointed  Comptroller  of  Works  and  Buildings  under 
Henry  VIL,  and  both  from  official  revenues,  and  his  own 
private  munificence,  erected  various  edifices,  but  chiefly  in 
connection  with  his  diocese.  He  died  in  1500,  and  was 
buried  in  the  sumptuous  chapel  he  had  constructed  for  him- 
self at  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle  of  Ely  Cathedral,  where 
his  monument,  though  much  defaced,  may  still  be  seen. 
Whether  for  the  extent  of  his  acquirements,  the  singular 
sanctity  of  his  character,  or  the  activity  and  usefulness  of  his 
public  life,  he  was  apparently  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  of  his  age.  A  full-length  portrait  of  him,  belonging  to 
Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  may  now.  be  seen  in  the  National 
Portrait  Exhibition.  He  is  there  represented  kneeling,  in 
full  pontificals,  with  an  open  book  before  him,  and  a  scroll 
piously  inscribed — "  Omnia  mea  tua  sunt." 

It  is  now  more  than  twenty  years  since  an  appeal  from 
the  late  Incumbent  of  Little  Malvern  fortunately  called  the 
attention  of  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Institute  both 
to  the  value  and  the  ruinous  condition  of  the  church- 
window.^  Having  obtained  the  permission  of  the  parish  autho- 
rities, Mr.  Way  with  his  own  hands  took  down  the  glass  in  the 
two  lights  here  described  (a  work  of  no  small  difficulty  from 
the  decay  of  the  leading),  and  having  first  made  a  cartoon  on 
the  spot,  to  fix  the  positions  of  the  shattered  fragments,  he 
conveyed  the  whole  to  London.  Mr.  Winston,  being  then 
called  in,  made  the  admirable  drawings  which  have  suiDplied 

*  See  ilr.  Dean's  letter  to  the  Institute  referred  to  in  a  preceding  note. 
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the  fouiuLation  of  tlic  present  notice,  and  superintended  tlio 
reloading  and  repair  of  the  glass  by  the  late  ]\[essrs.  Ward 
and  Nixon,  of  Frith  Street,  8oho.  In  tliis  latter  operation 
no  lost  portion  Avas  allowed  to  bo  I'cstored,  except  a  few 
mere  coin|)lctions  of  pattern-work  in  the  accessories  ;  those 
parts  of  the  design  to  Avhich  no  clue  remained  Averc  filled 
up  with  un})ainted  glass.  For  these  well-timed  and  dis- 
criminating repairs,  as  well  as  for  the  subsequent  replace- 
ment of  the  two  liirhts  in  their  ancient  site,  arclucoloji-ists 
will  learn  with  pleasure  that  they  arc  indebted  to  the 
liberality  of  Mr.  Way. 


©rigmal  ©ocumentsf. 

EXTRACTS   FROM   ORIGINAL  RECORDS  RELATING  TO   THE 
BURNING  OF  LEPERS  IN  THE  REIGN  OF  EDWARD  II. 

In  the  latter  part  of  last  year  Mr.  Burtt  was  so  kind  as  to  call  my  atten- 
tion to  a  detached  roll,  found  among  other  articles  of  various  dates  relating 
to  the  Channel  Islands,  and  deposited  among  the  records  of  the  Court  of 
Exchequer.  The  membrane  has  uo  date,  but  is  apparently  in  handwriting 
used  in  the  reign  of  the  first  or  second  Edward,  and  it  purports  to  be  a 
finding  of  the  jurats  of  the  parish  of  St.  Brelard,  in  Jersey,  of  certain 
forfeitures,  fines,  and  casual  revenue  of  the  Crown.  One  of  the  entries 
runs  as  follows  :  — 

"  Jurati  dicunt  [illegible]  leprosus  combustus  fuit  :^ro\>ter  [illegible]  et 
per  eonfessionem  suani.  Et  habebat  dictus  leprosus  in  bonis  mobilibus  ad 
valorem  de  xvi.  lib.  turon.  unde  Drogo  de  Sancto  Heller[ioJ  respondebit. 

"  Petrus  Turgis  leprosus  combustus  fuit  similiter  sed  nulla  bona  habebat." 

The  entries  suggest  the  inquiry  whether  leprosy,  per  se,  was  treated  as  a 
capital  crime  in  Jersey  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
'under  what  law  ?  How  did  this  record  find  its  way  into  the  English  Exchequer 
at  a  time  when  the  superior  courts  of  England  had  no  more  direct  juris- 
diction than  they  now  have  in  matters  of  Crown  law  pertaining  to  those 
dismembered  portions  of  the  Duchy  of  Normandy  ? 

A  subsequent  search  among  the  early  Placita  rolls  brought  to  light  the 
explanation  of  this  document. 

It  is  matter  of  history  that,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  complaints  were 
made  to  the  King  in  Parliament  of  the  proceedings  of  his  officers  and 
others  in  those  islands,  and  great  dissatisfaction  appears  to  have  prevailed 
in  them  ;  and  that  the  King  thereupon  commissioned  English  Justices 
Itinerant  to  visit  them,  armed  with  the  usual  powers  of  such  justices  as 
existing  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  III.,  Edward  I.,  and  Edward  11.  These 
proceedings  are  extant  on  record  in  the  office  of  appropriate  deposit  for  such 
records  in  case  of  like  commissions  executed  within  the  realm,  and  they 
are  referred  to  in  the  Parliament  rolls  of  the  same  reign — I  Rot.  Pari., 
pp.  378,  379,  and  464.  One  of  the  bundles  of  proceedings  of  the  Justices 
in  Eyre  in  Jersey,  dated  19th  October,  17th  Edward  II.  (a.d.  1323), 
contains,  among  tlie  pleas  of  the  crown,  under  the  head  of  "  Indictamenta 
et  presentationes, "  the  following  entries  : — 

•'  St.  Broelard'     .     .     Rob.  Paticr,  leprosus,  rcctatus  de  seditionc  facta 
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ad  liomines  ap]ioisonaiur  quod  coo;n[ovit].     Per  quod  combustuB  fuit,  etc. 
catallii  ejus  xvi.  lib.  turoii.  uiule  Droj^o  dc  Sancto  Ek-rio  rcsp. 

**  Pelrus  Tuiu-gis  lejuosus  jiro  cud'  coiiibustus,  etc.  Nulla  sunt  catalla, 
etc." 

It  appears,  tberefore,  tliat  tbo  execution  of  tlicsc  lepers  by  burnliifj  was 
fur  ail  otft'iice,  ecjtiivalont  to  bii^li  treason,  at  that  time  generally  imputed 
to  them  tliruugliout  France  and  its  dependent  Great  Fiel's,  and  on  wliieh  the 
cuntempurary  annalists  atl'urd  abundant  infurmatiun.  The  annalist  of  St. 
Evroul,  anno  1321,  tells  us  that — "  Leprosi  fuerunt  combusti  fere  per  tofuni 
regiuun  Francia)  propter  potiones  quas  composuerant  pro  interfectionc 
universi  populi,  et  plures  ipsurum  atcrminati." '  These  annals  are  appended 
to  the  late  edition  of  Ordericus  Vitalis,  Ilistoria,  vol.  v.  pp.  1G9,  17U. 
Paris,  18.55. 

The  official  evidence  is  anionf^  the  printed  "  Ordonnances"  of  the  Kings 
of  France,  in  the  reigns  of  Philip  V.  and  his  successor,  vol.  i.  p.  814  (anno 
1321);  vol.  ii.  p.  481  (eod'  anno);  and  in  Isambert's  Recueil  des  Anciennes 
LuiH  Franc,  vol.  iii.  pp.  285,  287.  The  recital  in  these  ordinances  shows 
an  earlier  one  of  the  date  of  1320,  which  has  not  been  printed,  if  indeed  it 
be  now  e.xtant. 

Some  of  the  annalists,  as  William  de  Nangis  and  the  Chronicle  of  St. 
Denys,  enter  with  some  detail  into  the  facts  of  this  notable  conspiracy.  It 
was  believed  that  the  Mahometan  powers  in  Spain,  anxious  to  prevent  an 
impending  crusade,  had  concerted  with  their  Jewish  suljects  a  scheme  for 
the  general  extermination  of  Christianity.  The  Jews,  being  well  aware 
of  their  own  social  position  and  unpupular  character,  found  it  inexpedient 
to  take  any  immediate  or  ostensible  part  in  the  execution  of  this  plan,  and 
were  supposed  to  have  engaged  the  lepers,  then  numerous  in  European 
states,  to  effect  their  object.  Absurd  reports  are  handed  down  to  us  of 
general  councils,  or  deliberative  assemblies,  of  lepers,  attended  by  deputa- 
tions from  all  the  "  Ladreries"  of  Europe,  except  those  of  England.  They 
■were  told  (as  it  is  said)  that  poisons  might  be  compounded  for  wells, 
fountains,  and  streams,  which  would  either  destroy  those  who  drank  the 
waters,  or  would  make  leprosy  universal,  and  thus  relieve  the  existing 
sufferers  from  the  invidious  and  exclusive  disgrace  of  this  malady.  A 
certain  seigneur  of  Parthenay  (Epernay  ?)  is  said  to  have  written  to  the 
King,  to  inform  him  that  little  satchels  of  mysterious  mixtures  had  been 
found  on  accused  persons,  of  which  he  described  the  contents  and  had  tested 
the  poisonous  nature.  It  is  not  easy  to  recognise  anything  of  a  very  poisonous 
descriptiun  in  the  specified  ingredients,  which  chiefly  consisted  of  bits  and 
scraps  of  the  limbs  of  the  smaller  reptiles,  of  human  hair,  blood,  and  other 
excretions,  forming  a  mixture  of  the  same  sort  as  the  contents  of  the 
witches'  cauldron  in  Macbeth. 

As  in  the  case  of  witch-prosecutions  nearer  home,  the  confessions  of  the 
crin)iaals  seem  to  have  been  not  uncommon  ;  but  by  what  means  those  con- 
fessions were  obtained,  or  by  whom  they  were  proved  on  the  trials,  or 
whether  leprosy  alone  was  confessed,  we  are  not  informed. 

The  above  Ordinances  of  the  French   kings   purport   to   authorise,  or, 


'  The    last    word    is    qnerled   by  the       term  implying  an  adjournment,  or  day  to 
French  editor.     The  word  is  a  foreusic       appear  ;  i.e.,  a  prosecudou. 

VOL.  XXII.  3    E 
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ex  post  facto,  to  ratify,  the  prosecution  of  the  alleged  offence  in  the  seigneury, 
and  other  local  courts  of  the  kingdom,  as  for  high  treason  {loesa  majestas), 
and  the  punishment  by  fire  is  enjoined.  It  is  true  that  no  new  laws  pro- 
mulgated by  Philip  of  France  could  have  had  any  legal  operation,  as  such, 
in  islands  that  had  long  ceased  to  be  part  of  French  Normandy  ;  but  the 
adoption  of  them  in  those  islands  would  not  be  wholly  at  variance  with  the 
later  usages  of  the  local  courts  there. 

Neither  Jersey  nor  Guernsey  has  ever  possessed  any  well-defined  system, 
or  even  authoritative  text-book,  of  crown  law.  The  old  Custumal  of  Nor- 
mandy relates  almost  entirely  to  the  feudal  customs  and  civil  procedure  of 
the  courts,  and  even  in  such  matters  the  copies  in  current  use  at  this  day 
are  interspered  with  the  edicts  or  later  ordinances,  of  kings  who  had  ceased 
to  rule  in  the  Channel  Islands. 

Those  who  are  curious  to  learn  the  present  state  of  criminal  jurisprudence 
in  them,  and  the  practice  of  the  island  judges  of  referring  sometimes  to 
English,  and  sometimes  to  French  law,  may  gratify  that  curiosity  by  reading 
the  evidence  attached  to  the  valuable  Reports  of  Mr.  Ellis  and  Mr.  Bros, 
presented  to  the  Queen  in  1847  and  1848. 

Whether  the  deliberate  selection  of  our  King  John  as  their  preferable 
sovereign  was  a  proof  of  the  sagacity  or  taste  of  the  inhabitants,  may  be  an 
open  question  ;  but  at  all  events  our  worthy  fellow-subjects  of  that  little 
groupe  of  isles  have  never  failed  to  assert,  and  to  secure  for  themselves,  a 
very  unusual  share  of  whimsical  autonomy  not  altogether  satisfactory,  at 
least  to  their  Anglican  creditors. 

In  the  case  before  us,  it  is  probable  that  the  contemporaneous  law  of 
French  Normandy  would  pretty  correctly  represent  the  law  in  force  before 
the  separation  ;  and  the  Justices,  who  were  sent  to  administer  justice  in  the 
King's  name  in  Jersey  and  Guernsey  by  Edward  II.,  might  be  justified  in 
considering  that,  in  burning  lepers,  they  were  executing  the  ancient  laws 
and  customs  of  the  islanders  in  conformity  with  the  terms  of  their  com- 
mission. It  is  certain  tlrat,  in  the  trials  before  them,  the  peculiar  local 
customs  as  to  process  and  punishment,  such  as  the  "  clameur  de  haro,"  the 
parochial  system  of  presentments,  and  the  alternative  offered  to  the  prisoner, 
in  cases  of  common  assault,  (tc,  of  voluntary  exile,  were  strictly  adhered 
to.  I  do  not  know  that  punishment  by  burninor  in  case  of  capital  crimes 
has,  even  yet,  been  formally  abrogated,  though  the  "Jures  Justieiers  " 
will  hardly  be  advised,  or  disposed,  to  revive  it. 

The  King's  Justices  returned  to  the  oflacers  of  the  crown  the  record  of 
their  proceedings,  and  the  extracts,  or  escheats,  of  the  fines  and  forfeitures 
accruing  to  the  Crown.  Hence  the  preservation  of  these  documents  among 
the  ordinary  records  of  the  Crown  in  the  English  Exchequer. 

The  aboTe  extracts  from  the  Iter  Rolls  are  not  the  only  entries  in  them 
that  relate  to  leprosy. 

The  designation  of  "  leprosus  "  appended  to  the  names  of  parties, 
prosecutors,  or  prisoners,  is  not  uncommon  in  the  pleadings,  even  in  ordi- 
nary cases  where  the  disease  had  no  connection  witli  the  subject  of  inquiry. 
Thus  I  find  the  following  notices  of  indictments  in  the  Guernsey  Rolls  of 
the  same  Iter.  : — 

"  Symon  de  Monte  indictatus  est  quia  furaverat  capam  Ricardi  Hoel, 
leprosi." 
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A  more  singular  one  is  amonj^  tlie  Placita  Coronre  ("  placita  spadoe,"  an 
they  are  sometimes  called),  in  Jersey,  in  20  Edward  I.  : — 

"  Diirandus  del  Auna,  leprosus,  iiidictatur  per  inquisitionem  quod  fregit 
hostiuni  et  teiiestraiu  doiuus  Koliorti  Faiicgut  et  in  ipsuin  itisultuin  fecit  do 
nocto,  et  ipsuin  ad  terrain  caltliavit :  venit  et  hoc  dediccre  non  potuit.  et 
ipse  in  niisericordia  de  qua  satisfac[iat]  vol  insuhim  e.ieat. 

"  Idem  Durandus  extraxit  culteltiim  suum  super  Radulphum  Lemcre,  et 
fecit  ipsum  claiu[aro]  liar[o],  et  hoc  dedicerc  non  potuit.  ideo  ipse  in 
misericordia.      In  for[isfactura]  qiijl  prius, 

•  »»**♦* 

"  Rohertus  Fancgot  et  conjux  ejus  et  filiastr'  eorura  indictati  per 
inquis[itioncn)]  Icprosorum,  quod  ipsi  verberaveruiit  Durandura  del  Auno 
veniunt  et  hoc  dedicere  non  potuerunt. 

"  Ideo  ipsi  in  misericordia.  Sed  tamen  quia  idem  Durandus  communis 
malefactor  est  et  contumeliosus  perdouatur  ei  misericordia  per  Justic 
[iarios]." 

In  these  entries  of  indictments  and  convictions  we  find  "  leprosus"  used 
hy  way  of  mere  "  addition  "  (as  the  lawyers  call  it)  to  the  name,  in  tho 
same  way  in  which  a  modern  indictment  styles  the  defendant  "labourer," 
"yeoman,"  "shoemaker,"  kc,  in  order  to  identify  the  party  named. 
But  no  clerk  of  indictments  at  this  day  would  think  of  using  an  accidental 
or  personal  peculiarity  for  that  purpose,  such  as  "  rogue,"  *' heretic,"  or 
*'  cripple."  This  mode  of  designating  a  complainant  or  a  defendant  as  a 
*'  leper"  shows  how  the  prevalence  of  this  malady,  and  the  various  sanitary 
and  civil  regulations  or  usages  in  connection  with  the  sutferers,  had  made 
them  a  sort  of  distinct  class  of  society,  having  a  social  position  similar  (as 
Dr.  Rock  has  reminded  me)  to  that  once  occupied  by  the  Lazari,  or  Laza- 
roni  of  South  Italy,  who  are  supposed  to  have  originally  derived  tlieir 
name  from  the  same  disorder. 

The  indictment  of  Fanegot  and  his  family  for  the  assault  on  Durandus, 
the  leper,  purports  to  have  originated  in  an  inquest  of  lepers.  I  can  find 
nothing  to  explain  this  strange  expression.  It  seems  incredible  that  any 
inquest  of  sworn  lepers  can  have  existed  as  a  regular  process  in  Guernsey, 
and  I  am  inclined  to  tiiink  that  the  language  of  the  record  imports  only 
that  an  inquest  had  been  sworn  touching  offences  of,  or  upon,  lepers. 
There  is  contemporaneous  authority  for  tiie  use  of  the  word  "  leprosus  " 
as  applied  to  one  who  had  the  care  or  superintendence  of  lepers.  (Ducango 
Gloss,  voc.  "  Leprosi.")  It  is,  however,  possible  that  further  examination 
of  the  Rolls  might  throw  some  light  on  the  expression. 

I  am  tempted  to  add  a  few  remarks  on  the  social  and  legal  status  of 
leprous  patients  at  the  date  of  the  above  record,  but  1  will  confine  them 
within  narrow  limits. 

Among  the  valuable  publications  now  in  progress  under  the  direction 
of  Lord  Romilly,  there  is  one  lately  issued,  under  the  care  of  a  very 
able  and  competent  editor,  called  "  Monumenta  Franciscana."  I  cannot 
subscribe,  without  some  qualification,  to  the  general  view,  taken  by  the 
editor  in  his  preface,  of  the  state  of  those  who  were  labouring  under  this 
malady  at  the  period  to  which  he  refers.  Mr.  Brewer  seems  to  think  that 
leprosy  had  been  made  "penal  "  in  itself;  that  the  leper  was  "deprived 
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of  all  civil  rights  ;  "  that  restoration  to  health  was  regarJeJ  as  impossihle, 
<tc. ;  and  he  refers  to  Mr.  Hardy's  excellent  preface  to  the  Close  Rolls,  and 
to  the  regulations  of  some  English  Lazar-houses. 

This  statement  appears  to  me  far  too  strong  as  regards  either  England 
or  France.  The  language  of  some  of  our  earliest  text-books,  such  as 
Bracton,  Briton,  and  the  anonymous  author  of  Fleta,  may  seem  to  lend 
some  countenance  to  this  estimate  of  the  legal  disabilities  of  those  who 
were  afflicted  with  leprosy  ;  but  I  think  that  a  more  careful  examination  of 
the  actual  practice,  as  recorded  in  the  Placita  Rolls  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  of  the  Formularies  of  the  same  date  which  are  extant  in 
tlie  Register  of  Writs  and  elsewhere,  will  tend  to  qualify  the  language  of 
those  venerable  volumes,  especially  when  we  read  them  by  the  light  of  the 
contemporaneous  early  Custumals  of  neighbouring  continental  states,  and  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Church  and  its  teachings,  which  had  so  marked  an 
hifluence  in  the  middle  ages. 

We  know  that  under  the  name  of  leprosy  a  large  class  of  cutaneous  dis- 
orders must  have  been  included.  The  old  commentator  on  the  writ  "  de 
Leproso  amovendo,"  says  truly,  "  mes  sont  divers  maneres  des  lepres.'' 
The  writ  itself  prescribes  as  much  care  and  caution  in  the  inquiries  made 
under  it  as,  in  those  days,  could  conveniently  have  been  exercised.  The 
powers  under  it  were  confined  to  cases  where  the  disease  was  rendered 
visible  and  notorious  by  those  external  symptoms  of  ulceration  and  putres- 
cence which  were  then  regarded  as  decisive  of  its  infectious  character,  and 
where  the  patient  had  refused  to  confine  himself  to  his  own  house,  and 
persisted  in  frequenting  public  places.  The  object  was,  I  apprehend,  to 
limit  the  writ  to  cases  of  real  elephantiasis.  Under  such  circumstances  the 
inquisition  was  a  matter  of  police  as  in  other  cases  of  public  danger.  The 
disabilities  referred  to  by  Bracton  apply  only  to  persons  "  extra  com- 
munionem  gentium  positi,"  or  (as  the  Custumal  of  Normandy  calls  them), 
"  juges  et  separes  pour  maladie  de  lepre,"  and  who  were  then  regarded  as 
so  far  secluded  from  the  ordinary  transactions  and  business  of  life,  as  the 
interests  of  third  parties,  as  well  as  their  own,  rendered  necessary  or 
prudent.  There  was  no  forfeiture  of  property,  but  rather  a  sequestra- 
tion of  it.  The  Custumal  of  Hainault-  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most 
stringent  and  remarkable  to  be  found.  A  sort  of  funeral  service  was  per- 
formed on  the  leper's  seclusion  ;  a  heriot,  or  "  best  beast  "  was  paid  to 
his  lord,  and  he  became  dead  in  law,  as  a  monk  after  profession,  but 
subject  to  restoration  to  ordinary  civil  rights  in  the  event  of  a  cure.  Cus- 
toms of  the  same  character  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  early  history 
of  Bretagne.  The  exclusion  from  personal  appearance  in  the  conduct  or 
defence  of  suits  looks  like  a  privilege  rather  than  a  penalty,  for  our  ancient 
common  law  obliged  all  suitors  to  appear  in  person,  unless  they  obtained 
special  leave  of  the  Court  to  make  an  attorney  ;  and  this  is  the  con- 
struction which  Lord  Coke  has  put  on  some  of  the  passages  in  the  old  text- 
books, which  all  seem  to  be  copied  from  Bracton  (Cuke's  1   Institute,  p.  8). 

In  the  curious  case  cited  from  the  Year  Book  of  30  Edward  by  Mr. 
Horwood,  in  his  interesting  volumes  lately  published,  the  Judge  got  over 
the  objection  (taken  probably  ore  teniis  before  him),  by  sending  an  officer 
into  the  outer  assize  hall  to  take  from  an  alleged  leper  his  appointment 
of  an  attorney  to  look  after  his  interests  in  court. 

"  See  Merlin's  Repertou'e,  &c. ;  also  Ducange,  voc.  "  LeprosL" 
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Nor  were  the  interests  of  this  community  or  class  overloolied  in  other 
respects.  The  stututes  for  taxes  on  movL-ables  imposed  by  PurUanicnt, 
have  always  expressly  exempted  (with  some  exceptions)  the  goods  of  lepers 
shut  up  in  the  Ladreries  of  tlie  realm,  as  the  Statute  Rolls  inform  us.  In 
short,  whatever  may  he  the  prohabiiity,  in  all  human  ex|>ericnce,  of  the 
abuse  of  such  regulations  to  the  purposes  of  private  or  public  wrong,  and 
whatever  may  have  been  the  prejudices  wiiicli  fear  or  disgust  may  have 
inspired  against  these  siitferers,  I  see  no  ground  for  in)puting  to  our  ancestors 
any  such  conspiracy  against  their  lives,  liberty,  or  property,  as  some  have 
imagined  ;  anil  the  magniHcent  establishments  founded  all  over  the  country 
for  the  care,  if  not  fur  the  cure,  of  **  measled  "  subjects,  would  rather 
])oint  to  a  dillerent  conclusion.  It  is  said  that  there  were  two  thousand 
Li'prosories  in  France  alone  in  the  reign  of  Louis  Vill.,  and  that  the  objects 
of  these  establishments,  the  '*  les  ladres,  devinrent  plus  digues  d'envie  que 
de  pitie. — [Dictionnaire  IJistoriijue  des  Moeurs,  Usages,  et  Coutumes  dcs 
Franijois.  Paris,  1767.  Tit.  Leproserie.]  Perhaps  the  cupidity  of  the 
seigneurs  may  have  co-operated  with  the  prejudices  of  the  peoj)le  in  pro- 
ducing the  frightful  excesses  in  France  to  whicii  1  have  already  adverted. 

I  have  omitted  to  notice  here  the  Welsh  laws  on  leprosy,  as  contained 
in  the  Venedotian,  Dimctian,  and  Gwentian  codes,  and,  generally,  in  the 
Leges  Wallicas  printed  by  the  Record  Commissioners  in  18-11.  These 
odious  provisions,  if  indeed  they  ever  were  in  operation  in  that  country, 
would  justify  any  amount  of  reprobation.  Tliey  are  too  barbarous  and 
absurd  to  be  worth  notice,  at  least  as  fair  specimens  of  contemporary  legis- 
lation. 1  only  mention  them  here  as  supplying  an  instance  of  the  payment 
of  a  heriot  by  lepers,  "cum  seculum  dimittunt,"  i.e.,  when  they  retired 
from  the  world,  as  in  the  Ilainault  Custumal  already  noticed.  (See  Ancient 
Laws  of  Wales,  vol.  i.  pp.  85,  521,  749  ;  vol.  ii.  p.  797. 

EDWARD  SMIRKE. 
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July  7,  1865. 
The  Marquis  Camden,  K.G.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

This,  being  the  concluding  meeting  of  the  Session,  was  numerously 
attended  ;  announcements  were  made  by  Mr.  Charles  Tucker  regarding 
the  final  arrangements  for  the  approaching  congress  at  Dorchester  ;  he 
stated  that  the  liberal  promise  of  supplies  for  the  Local  Museum  had 
exceeded  expectation,  and  that,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  authorities,  a 
spacious  place  of  exhibition  had  been  provided,  worthy  of  the  archaeolo- 
gical wealth  of  Dorset. 

The  recently  published  Map  of  Ancient  Dorsetshire,  indicating  its  ves- 
tiges, Celtic,  Roman,  Saxon  and  Danish,  by  Mr.  Charles  VVarne,  F.S.A., 
was  presented  by  the  Author,  with  the  kind  intention  of  aiding  the  re- 
searches of  archaeological  visitors  on  their  approaching  gathering  in  the 
county,  the  earlier  antiquities  of  which  have,  during  many  years  of  labo- 
rious investigation,  presented  to  Mr.  Warne  a  field  of  unequalled  interest. 
The  results  of  his  extensive  excavations,  with  a  full  account  and  illustra- 
tions of  the  remarkable  sepulchral  deposits  that  he  has  brought  to  light, 
will,  it  is  hoped,  be  speedily  published  in  his  "  Antiquities  of  Dorset."  ' 

Mr.  J.  J.  Rogers,  M.P.,  communicated  the  following  particulars  re- 
garding a  discovery  of  Roman  coins  in  Cornwall.  During  the  previous 
month  a  considerable  hoard  was  brought  to  light  near  Falmouth  Bay  ;  and, 
although  discoveries  of  this  nature  have  occurred  in  Western  Cornwall  to 
a  greater  extent,  possibly,  than  in  many  parts  of  the  country  where  Roman 
Stations  or  vestiges  of  occupation  are  found,  it  is  desirable  to  place  on 
record  any  fresh  evidence  of  the  presence  of  the  Romans  in  the  great 
western  emporium  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  Britain.  Borlase,  Lysons, 
and  other  writers  on  the  antiquities  of  the  country  have  enumerated  finds 
of  Roman  coins,  chiefly  in  its  western  parts.  The  first  discovery  on  record 
is  probably  that  of  a  "  brass  pot  full  of  Roman  money  "  mentioned  by 
Leland  as  found  at  "  Tredine,"  which  may  be  Treryn  near  the  Land's  End. 
Silver  coins  have  been  comparatively  rare  ;  in  1702,  however,  an  urn  was 
brought  to  light  in  a  cist  formed  of  stones  set  edgewise,  and  containing 
eighty  denarii  of  Valentinian,  Gratian,   Arcadius  and  other  emperors,  ia 

^  Mr.    Warne's    lUusti-ated     Map    of  Road,  to  whom  subscribers  to  Mr.  Warne's 

Ancient  Dorset    is  accompanied    by    an  long-promised      "Antiquities"      should 

Index,  in  which  classified  lists  are  given  address    their   names.      That  work   will 

of  the  numerous   early   remains  in  the  form  two  \oh,  4to,  with  numerous  illus- 

county.   It  has  been  published  in  London  trutions. 
by    Mr.  Sydenham,    Tottenham    Court 
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good  condition.  Aiiionjcst  many  finds  near  Falmouth  several  have  been 
mentioned  that  have  occurred  on  the  shores  of  llellord  Haven,  eapeciaily 
one  at  Condorah,  in  1735,  when  not  less  than  24  gallons  of  coins  of  Con- 
stantinc  were  disinterred.  Borhise  mentions  also  a  hoard  found,  in  17i7, 
on  a  l)ranch  of  Fahuouth  harhour,  consisting  of  brass  coins  wti^liing  not 
less  than  20  pounds  ;  of  these  30UU  were  examined  by  him  ;  they  ranged 
from  Galiienus,  a.d.  2G0,  to  Carinus,  A. I).  282.  Occasionally  coins  have 
occurred  in  those  parts  in  ancient  tin-workings,  an  instance  being  supplied 
by  the  discovery  of  an  aureus  of  Valentinian,  a.d.  3G4  ;  Roman  coins 
have  also  been  noticed  in  barrows  near  Penzance.  These  are,  however, 
only  a  few  of  the  more  remarkable  relics  of  Roman  times  in  West  Corn- 
wall ;  the  coins  have  mostly  occurred  in  large  quantities,  sometimes  in 
urns,  or  in  small  roughly  fashioned  cists  formed  of  slabs  of  stone  ;  they 
have  been  almost  exclusively  of  the  later  emperors,  namely  of  those 
who  ruled  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  and  the  hoards  have  been 
chiefly  found  near  the  shore  or  the  margins  of  tidal  estuaries.  The 
peculiar  circumstances  that  may  have  caused  so  many  deposits  of  money, 
in  unusual  quantities,  in  a  district  where  traces  of  permanent  occupation 
in  Roman  times  are  comparatively  rare,  well  deserve  consideration.  Some 
of  those  vestiges  have  been  brought  before  the  Institute  from  time  to  time 
by  Mr.  Rogers,  to  whom  we  are  indebted,  and  also  to  Mr.  R.  \V.  Fox,  of 
Penjerrick,  near  Falmouth,  for  the  following  particulars  regarding  the 
recent  discovery.  The  coins,  mostly  second  and  third  brass,  and  more 
than  900  in  number,  were  found  in  ploughing  near  the  shore,  rather  more 
than  a  mile  to  the  south  of  Falmouth,  at  a  spot  about  400  yards  west  of 
Pennance  Point,  and  near  a  small  farm  called  "  Bone's  Cottage."  Mr. 
Fox  describes  the  field,  which  is  the  property  of  his  grandson,  as  a  steep 
piece  of  land  that  has  probably  not  been  often  ploughed.  It  was  brought 
under  cultivation  this  year,  and  a  few  coins  were  turned  up  ;  on  furtiier 
search  about  950  pieces  were  found  at  a  depth  of  about  12  to  18  inches, 
coated  with  clay  that  adhered  closely,  and  only  a  portion  had  been  cleaned 
when  Mr.  Fox  made  known  the  find  to  Mr.  Rogers.  It  was  stated  that 
a  black  substance  like  decayed  skin  or  leather  was  noticed  near  the  coins; 
the  laborer  by  whom  they  were  brought  to  light  observed  also  that  they 
seemed  to  have  been  placed  in  rows,  arranged  side  by  side,  four  rows  in 
breadth,-  sloping  upwards  on  the  hill-side  ;  they  had  possibly  been  depo- 
sited in  a  leather  case  or  wooden  box,  the  crumbling  remains  of  which 
were  lost  amongst  the  surrounding  earth.  All  the  pieces  seemed  new,  as 
if  they  had  not  been  in  circulation,  and  the  notion  has  been  suggested 
that  the  deposit  may  have  been  that  of  a  military  chest  concealed  near  the 
shore.  The  coins  were  taken  into  the  custody  of  the  police,  doubtless  as 
"  treasure  trove,"  but  they  have  been  restored  to  Mr.  Fox,  who  noticed  a 
considerable  number  of  second  brass  of  Diocletian,  Maximian  and  Con- 
stantino, with  a  small  number  of  third  brass  coins.  There  are  njany 
varieties  of  the  coins  of  Constantino.  He  mentioned  a  coin  of  Probus,  or 
possibly  Gallieuus,  in  very  perfect  state  ;  reverse  a  centaur.     The  deposit 


2  A  remarkable  instance  of  a  deposit  well,  as  related  in  this  Journal,  vol.  xi. 

of  small   Roman   coins  in  rouleaux,  as  it  p.  140;  Sussex  Arcliaeol.   Coll.,  vol.  viii. 

appeared,    occurred    in    1855  near  Stor-  p.    277.      More    than    ISOO    coins    were 

riugtoD,  Sussex.     They  bad  been  placed  found,  ranging   from  Claudius  GotLicus 

in  rows  in  the  margiu  of  a  email  dipping  to  Cuustauiiue. 
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was  made,  as  supposed,  early  in  the  fourth  century.  ^Ir.  Fox  expressed 
the  wish  that  some  of  the  coins  should  he  preserved  in  the  Polytechnic 
Hall  at  Falmouth,  as  possessing  local  interest,  although  possibly  not  rare, 
or  of  any  great  numismatic  value.  It  is  bis  intention  to  place  a  granite 
pillar  in  the  field  to  mark  the  spot  where  the  discovery  was  made. 

Mr.  J.  YxYR  Burgess  sent  a  few  remarks  on  Roman  vestiges,  found 
during  excavations  for  the  main  drainage  works  through  the  lower  part 
of  the  parish  of  East  Ham,  Essex.  The  leaden  coffins,  with  a  sarco- 
phagus of  stone,  there  disinterred  on  the  high  ground  abutting  on  the 
marshes,  have  been  noticed  in  the  last  volume  of  this  Journal,  p.  9-4.  Cine- 
rary urns  with  other  Roman  Jictilia  were  found  near  the  coffins,  showing,  as 
Mr.  Burgess  remarked,  that  the  spot  had  been  used  as  a  place  of  sepulture 
by  the  force  stationed  probably  at  Uphall  Camp,  whilst  the  adjacent  land 
was  in  course  of  reclamation  from  the  river  by  captive  Britons,  possibly, 
after  the  defeat  of  Boadicea,  a.d.  61.  It  is  certain  that  part  of  this  land 
lying  in  East  Ham  Marshes  was  given  by  Offa  to  the  Monastery  of  West- 
minster ;  Mr.  Ynyr  Burgess  pointed  out  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  could 
scarcely  have  had  the  ability  to  carry  out  so  gigantic  an  operation  as 
the  drainage  of  the  marsh,  and  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  the  under- 
taking had  been  achieved  by  the  Romans,  who  were,  as  he  observed,  skilled 
alike  in  the  arts  of  peace  as  in  those  of  war. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Lee,  F.S.A.,  communicated  an  account  of  an  unusual  type 
of  piled  dwelling  lately  described  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  Ziirich  by  their  President,  Dr.  Keller,  and  presenting  a  very 
important  addition  to  the  facts  relating  to  the  lake  habitations  in  Switzer- 
land to  which  attention  was  first  called  by  that  eminent  archaeologist.  An 
illustrated  translation  from  the  German  text 'of  the  whole  of  Dr.  Keller's 
memoirs  on  the  Pfahlbauten,  and  on  the  relics  found  in  profusion  on  the 
shores  of  almost  every  lake  in  that  country,  will  shortly  be  published  by  Mr. 
Lee.  No  notice  of  the  peculiar  construction  to  which  his  observations  on 
tlie  present  occasion  related  had  been  brought  before  English  archaeo- 
logists. He  offered  some  general  remarks  ou  the  varieties  of  the  substruc- 
ture of  the  lacustrine  dwellings,  as  classified  by  Dr.  Keller,  namely  those 
raised  upon  piles,  which  occur  in  considerable  number  in  the  lakes  of  Switzer- 
land and  Northern  Italy,  the  Fascine-dwellings,  and  the  Crannoges,  mostly 
formed  on  small  natural  islands,  but  frequently  strengthened  or  enclosed  by 
piles  or  boarding  ;  such  ancient  habitations  occur  in  Ireland  and  in  Scot- 
land. The  remarkable  fascine-dwelling  that  Mr.  Lee  described  was  found 
in  draining  a  peat-moss,  formerly  a  small  lake  called  Egelsee,  at  Niederwyl 
near  Winterthur  to  the  north  of  Ziirich  ;  the  habitation  had  been 
formed,  about  100  ft.  from  the  original  shore,  on  successive  layers  of 
faggots  or  fascines  built  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  the  depth  of 
wiiich  appeared  to  have  been  about  14  ft.  The  work  was  braced  with 
vertical  and  transverse  timbers,  and  doubtless  served  to  support  a  platform 
on  which  huts  were  constiucted.  The  fascines  present  the  appearance  of 
rude  basket-work,  or  hurdles  laid  alternately  in  diS"erent  directions,  gravel 
beiug  strewed  between  the  layers  to  give  greater  solidity.  This  fascine- 
structure  afforded  various  relics,  such  as  stone  implements,  broken  pottery, 
barley,  platted  and  woven  linen  cloth.  Many  curious  questions  are  sug- 
gested by  Dr.  Keller's  ob.-ervationa  on  the  fascine-construction  and  its 
antiquity  as  compared  with  the  more  usual  type  ;  the  subject  has  been 
ably  treated  in  his  last  Report,  and  will  be  given  in  the  forthcoming  trans- 
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Lition  of  Ills  inciuoirs,  by  Mr.  Lre,  accomi)anit.'tl  jilso  l>y  the  numerous 
illustrations  pre|)ared  under  l>r.  Keller's  inimeiliate  ilireetioii.  To  Kiii^libli 
archteologists,  those  es|  ecially  who  may  not  be  familiar  with  the  (Jerman 
text,  this  full  reproduction  of  a  subject  of  sueli  essential  interest  cannot  fail 
to  prove  highly  acceptable,  and  may,  it  is  hoped,  lead  to  a  more  carelul 
examiuution  of  such  analogous  remains  us  are  to  be  found  in  the  British 
Islands. 

Mr,  Smikke  read  a  notice  of  two  golden  lunettes  or  gorgets  of  gold 
found  near  Padstow,  and  brought  for  exhibition  by  gracious  permission  of 
U.K. II.  the  I'rince  of  Wales,  to  whom  this  precious  treasure-trove  apper- 
tained as  Duke  of  Cornwall.  Mr.  Smirke's  observations  are  printed  in  this 
Volume,  \).  275. 

A  memoir  was  tlien  read  by  a  Danish  archteologist,  Mr.  Chari.es  Goscii, 
attachi  to  the  Danish  embassy  in  London,  relating  to  recent  discoveries, 
especially  in  Sleswick,  and  to  the  more  complete  classification  of  the  ves- 
tiges of  the  earliest  i)eriods,  by  Professor  Worsaae.  as  suggested  by  the 
*' kitchon-middings  "  and  various  ])eculiar  remains  in  Jutland  and  other 
jiarts  of  Denmark.  The  late  remarkable  discoveries  in  the  peat-mosses 
of  Sleswick  belong  to  the  age  of  iron,  a  metal  which  seems  to  have  become 
known  in  Scandinavia  through  some  sudden  conquest  ;  its  use  cannot  be 
traced  in  Denmark  to  a  period  earlier  than  two  centuries  after  the  Christian 
era.  Mr.  Gosch  offered  some  observations  on  the  early  ethnology  of  lii.s 
country  ;  on  the  precious  collection  also  formed  at  Flensborg,  and  carefully 
removed  to  a  place  of  safety  at  the  beginning  of  the  late  war.  On  thtj 
cession  of  the  province  the  invaders  insisted  that  the  antiquities,  which  had 
been  collected  at  the  cost  of  the  Danish  Govermnent  in  the  time  of 
Frederick  Vll.,  should  be  rendered  up  for  transport  to  Berlin. 

Mr.  Charlls  Newtox  delivered  a  discourse  on  a  recent  visit  to  the  scene 
of  his  former  explorations  and  discoveries  in  Asia  Minor.  In  the  month  of 
May  last  he  rode  from  Epliesus  to  Budruni.  lie  commenced  his  narrative 
by  biiefly  noticing  the  railway  from  Smyrna  to  Ephesus,  and  he  described 
in  general  terms  the  character  of  the  site  of  the  last-named  city,  where  an 
immense  deposit  of  alluvial  soil  has  filled  up  the  ancient  ports  and  made  it 
very  difficult  to  identify  the  principal  edifices.  Mr.  Wood,  a  Civil  Engineer, 
is  engaged  here  in  excavations  in  the  Odeum  on  account  of  the  British 
Museum,  and  he  has  found  a  statue  of  Conimodus  inscribed  with  the  name 
of  that  emjjeror  on  the  base,  and  three  letters  from  Antoninus  Pius  to  the 
people  of  Ephesus.  Mr.  Newton  thence  proceeded  along  the  unfinished  rail- 
way works  to  a  mountain-pass  between  Samsun  Dagh  and  Gumisch  Dagh, 
on  the  summit  of  which  he  overlooked  the  great  ])lain  of  the  Ma?ander. 
This  plain  has  been  formed  in  historical  timts  b\  alluvial  deposit  which  has 
gradually  tiled  up  the  Gulf  of  Latnms,  so  that  Priene,  Myus  and  Ileraclea, 
which  were  once  seaport  towns,  are  now  far  inland.  This  filling  up  of  the 
gulf  had  commenced  in  Strabo's  time  when  Priene  was  distant  five  miles 
from  the  sea,  and  in  the  second  century  before  the  Christian  era  Pausanias 
tells  us  how  Myus  had  been  abandoned  by  its  inhabitants  on  account  of  the 
marshes  which  formed  around  it.  At  the  end  of  the  first  day's  journey  Mr. 
Newton  slept  at  Sokdi,  a  Turkish  village  overlooking  the  plain  of  the 
Mteander,  where  he  was  liosj)itably  received  by  Mr.  Clarke,  an  English 
merchant  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  liquorice,  who  has  resided  in  that 
remote  Turkish  village  for  sixteen  years,  and  who  gave  some  interesting 
information  regarding  the  development   of  agriculture  in  xVsia  Minor  since 
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the  repeal  of  the  English  corn  laws  has  encouraged  exportation.  From 
Sokoi  Mr.  Newton  rode  along  the  northern  side  of  the  Mseander  to  Miletus, 
where  he  crossed  the  river  by  a  ferry,  sleeping  on  the  second  night  at 
Akkoi.  Briefly  noticing  the  beautiful  Ionic  temple  at  Priene,  the  present 
remains  of  Miletus,  and  its  ancient  historical  importance,  and  also  the  interest- 
ing discoveries  of  statues  made  in  1S57  on  the  Sacred  Way  at  Branchidae, 
Mr.  Newton  proceeded  to  describe  his  third  day's  journe}',  in  which,  after 
skirting  a  salt  lake,  the  remnant  of  the  Gulf  of  Latmus,  he  reached  Baffi 
near  Heraclea.  This  town  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  Latmus,  the  mountain 
on  which  Diana  is  said  to  have  visited  Endymion,  now  called  Beseh  Parmak. 
It  commands  a  steep  mountain  pass  leading  to  Mendelet,  and  it  must  have 
been  its  importance  as  a  military  position  which  led  Mausolus  to  seize  it. 
Ascending  this  mountain  pass  Mr.  Newton  arrived  at  Mendelet,  near  the 
ancient  Euromus.  This  pass  has  a  bad  reputation  for  robbers.  Mr. 
Newton  here  made  some  remarks  on  the  risks  in  travelling  in  Asia  Minor, 
and  showed  a  portraiture  of  a  celebrated  chief  of  a  band  of  brigands  who 
has  recently  surrendered  himself  to  the  authorities  at  Smyrna.  On  the 
fourth  day  Mr.  Newton  rode  through  the  marshes  of  Sari  Tchai,  leaving  on 
his  left  Mylasa,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  kings  of  Caria  abandoned  by 
Mausolus  for  Ilalicarnassus,  and  Labranda,  a  temple  on  a  high  mountain 
dedicated  to  the  Carian  Jupiter,  which  to  that  nation  served  as  a  place  of 
meeting  analogous  to  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Latiaris  on  Monte  Cavo,  the 
gathering  place  of  the  Latin  tribes.  Passing  by  Tekrembari,  which  is 
probably  Passala,  the  ancient  port  of  Mylasa,  but  now  an  inland  village  sur- 
rounded by  the  marslies  at  the  mouth  of  tlie  Sari  Tchai,  Mr.  Newton 
reached  his  fourth  halting-place,  Tepekoi,  a  village  in  the  mountains  about 
an  hour  east  of  Guverdjilik.  Here  is  an  Hellenic  fortress  which  has  never 
been  noticed  by  travellers,  and  the  remains  of  an  ancient  way  which  pro- 
bably was  the  main  road  from  Ilalicainassus  to  Mylasa.  On  the  morning 
of  the  fifth  day  after  leaving  Ephesus  Mr.  Newton  arrived  at  Budrum. 
His  object  in  going  there  was  to  inspect  the  excavations  now  being  carried 
on  there  on  the  portion  of  the  site  of  tlie  Alausoleum,  which  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  unexplored  in  1859  in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  the  owners  to 
part  with  the  houses  built  on  this  ground.  Messrs.  Biliotti  and  Salzmann 
have  recently  succeeded  in  purchasing  these  houses  on  account  of  the 
British  Museum  ;  they  have  demolished  the  whole  and  have  nearly  com- 
pleted the  exploration  of  the  site  of  the  Mausoleum.  In  the  course  of  the 
excavations  up  to  the  end  of  May  they  had  found  several  fragments  of  the 
colossal  horses  from  the  chariot  group,  parts  of  several  draped  statues, 
heads  of  colossal  size  much  mutilated,  and  a  number  of  portions  of  the 
frieze  among  which  were  two  figures,  one  a  Greek,  the  other  an  Amazon, 
of  great  beauty.  They  have  also  found  several  inscriptions,  one  of  which 
is  a  dedication  to  the  Good  Fortune, — ayaOrj  rixr) — of  Ptolemy  Soter,  and 
to  the  god  Serapis.  This  dedication  is  made  by  Arsinoe,  who,  it  is  to  be 
presumed,  is  the  Queen  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  l>uring  Mr.  Newton's 
previous  excavations  at  Bmlrum  two  inscriptions  were  discovered  relating 
to  a  portico  dedicated  to  King  Ptolemy  and  Apollo.  It  is  probable  the 
Ptolemy  thus  associated  with  Apollo  was  either  Soter  or  Philadelphus. 
The  other  inscription  recently  found  was  a  dedication  by  the  ayopavoyLoi  or 
clerks  of  the  market  to  Apiirodite.  This  was  discovered  in  a  house  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  Peribolos  of  the  Mausoleum  overlooking  the  precise 
Bpot  where  Vitruvius  places  the  Agora,  and  thus  affords  an  interesting  con- 
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firmation  of  that  nullior's  description  of  the  topofjiapliv  of  Ilalicarnassus. 
Mr.  Newton  conchuloci  his  discourso  by  expressing  tlio  hope  that  some  of 
tlie  nunierons  fra<finents  recently  found  on  the  site  of  the  Mausoleum  may 
be  identified  as  belonging  to  sculptures  from  the  same  building  which  tlio 
British  Museum  already  possesses.  He  gave  some  remarkable  instances 
where  fragments  both  of  the  Parthenon  and  the  Mausoleum  had  been  iden- 
tified and  readjusted  after  lying  apart  for  centuries. 

Mr.  C.  Sprkngkl  Gkkaves,  Q.C,  stated  that,  since  the  last  meeting,  ho 
had  received  intelligence  from  Mr.  Frank  Calvert  of  extensive  excavations 
at  Ilium  Novum,  and  also  of  the  discovery  of  ruhis  as  supposed,  of  a  Temple 
of  Minerva,  consisting  of  marble  columns,  architraves,  and  portions  of  bas- 
reliefa,  one  of  them  being  part  of  the  figure  of  a  gladiator. 

SlntiqmttoS  nnO  iKll0rftjS  of  Qrt  CFvljii&itrir. 

By  Mr.  A.  W.  Franks,  Dir.  S.A. — Four  gold  rings  of  the  "pcnannular  " 
type,  found  in  the  Province  of  Cauca,  New  Granada.  These  relics  from 
Soutii  America  bear  considerable  resemblance  to  certain  gold  ornaments  of 
the  same  class  found  in  our  own  country. 

By  Mr.  Puknell. — A  fragment  of  glass  much  worn  by  attrition,  possibly 
by  sea-sand,  and  supposed  by  the  learned  writer  on  Glyptic  Art,  Mr.  King, 
to  be  of  ancient  Biitish  date.  Its  form  has  been  so  changed  that  the 
original  fashion  of  the  relic  cannot  be  ascertained;  it  may  have  been  merely 
a  lump  of  raw  material,  prepared  for  the  niaimfacture  of  beads  ;  it  is 
crystalline,  containing  pisiform  portions  of  opaque  paste  in  regular  strata, 
red  and  white,  as  seen  in  beads  found  with  early  British  remains.  It  was 
found  at  Tenby,  in  South  Wales. 

By  Mr.  E.  Richaudsox.  —  Specimens  of  Roman  pottery  found  in  large 
quantities  in  the  "  Home  Close,"  near  a  Roman  entrenchment  at  Bourne, 
Lincolnshire.  These  remains,  brought  to  light  during  the  formation  of  an 
embankment  for  the  Bourne  and  Spalding  Railway,  have  been  supposed  to 
indicate  the  site  of  Roman  Pottery  works.  The  clay  is  of  excellent 
quality.  A  singular  ewer  or  bottle  of  red  glazed  ware  was  found,  in  form 
of  an  animal  with  short  diminutive  feet  and  a  handle  extending  over  the 
back  from  the  neck  to  the  tail.  The  Cardyke  runs  at  the  east  end  of 
Bourne  ;  interments  and  ancient  remains  have  been  noticed  near  the  spot 
where  the  Jictilia  lay  ;  also  coins  of  Constantino  and  other  emperors,  with 
portions  of  tessellated  floors. 

By  the  Rev.  Greville  J.  Chester. — Two  Hebrew  MSS.  of  portions  of 
Holy  Writ ;  their  date  has  been  assigned  to  the  close  of  the  twelfth 
century. 

By  Professor  Westwood. — A  drawing  of  a  sculptured  cross,  of  which 
the  fragments  were  found  in  1838  in  demolishing  the  ancient  parish  church 
of  Leeds  ;  they  had  been  built  into  the  walls  of  the  belfry  and  clerestory  as 
materials.  The  height  when  the  portions  were  reunited  was  about  10  feet, 
the  shaft  is  surmounted  by  a  Greek  cross  ornamented  with  riband-work 
and  elaborate  decoration  of  the  same  character  intermixed  with  richly 
foliated  designs,  figures  of  saints,  and  other  sculptures  was  to  be  seen  of 
each  of  the  faces  of  the  shaft.  Professor  Westwood  attributes  this  in- 
teresting relic  to  the  ninth  or  early  jiart  of  the  tenth  century.  A  repre- 
sentation of  this  cross  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Wardell,  in  his  Memorials  of 
the  Antiquities  of  Lee  Is,  and   also   in    Gent.  Mag.,  vol.   xlii.  N.  S.  p.  45. 
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The  sciilptureJ  fragments  were  removed  to  London,  and  exist  at  the  pre- 
sent time  in  private  possession  in  the  soutlr  of  England.  Professor  West- 
wood  expressed  great  regret  that  a  relic  of  so  much  local  interest  should 
not  have  been  preserved  in  its  proper  place  near  the  site  of  the  first  place 
of  Christian  worship  at  Leeds. 

By  Mr.  Oldfield,  F.S.A. — An  octagonal  casket  with  pyramidal  cover, 
in  all  about  15  inches  high.  The  frame-work  is  of  wood,  each  of  tiie 
exterior  faces  being  adorned  with  a  bas-relief  carved  in  bone  and  enclosed 
within  a  border  of  marqueterie.  Each  bas-relief  is  formed  of  three  upright 
pieces  of  bone,  placed  side  by  side,  of  which  the  surfaces  exhibit  the  convex 
shape  of  the  bone  ;  at  the  sides  of  the  bas-relief  are  two  twisted  columns  sup- 
porting an  Italian  Gothic  arch  with  tracery  of  open  work  in  the  spandrels 
above.  This  arch  is  carved  in  a  separate  piece  of  bone,  which  is  fixed  across 
the  whole  subject  and  encloses  it  under  a  canopy.  The  bas-reliefs  represent 
eight  scenes  from  the  life  of  Paris,  of  which  the  first  shows  him  as  an  infant 
swaddled  in  the  manner  still  prevalent  in  Italy,  and  borne  by  the  hand- 
maidens of  Hecuba  ;  the  next  represents  his  delivery  to  a  herdsman  for 
exposure  ;  the  third  his  presentation  by  the  herdsman  to  his  wife  ;  the 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  his  education  and  charge  of  cattle  on  Mount  Ida  ; 
the  seventh  the  judgment  of  the  three  goddesses  ;  and  the  eighth  the 
abduction  of  Helen.  Why  the  story  here  terminates  so  abruptly  can  only 
be  conjectured  ; — perhaps  from  the  accidental  incompleteness  of  the  manu- 
script from  whose  illuminations  the  artist  may  have  borrowed  his  designs, — 
the  manuscript  being  probably  an  Italian  romance  or  poem,  for  in  the 
fourteenth  century  the  Greek  authors  in  their  original  form  were  practi- 
cally unknown.  On  the  cover  are  eight  smaller  bas-reliefs,  one  representing 
two  figures  bearing  escutcheons,  which  probably  were  once  colored 
with  heraldic  charges,  and  the  other  seven  exhibiting  allegorical  figures  of 
the  Cardinal  Virtues.  Caskets  of  this  kind,  which  were  used  by  ladies 
for  jewels  or  articles  of  the  toilette  (like  the  Greek  pyxides),  are  found 
chiefly  in  the  Venetian  towns,  where  they  are  supposed  to  have  been  made. 
The  style  of  design,  however,  both  in  figures  and  decorations,  seems  bor- 
rowed from  Tuscany,  and  perhaps  is  a  reminiscence  of  the  school  which 
Giotto  founded  at  Padua  in  1306.  The  arched  canopies  of  this  casket  are 
indeed  quite  in  the  style  of  Or  San  Michele  at  Florence,  which  was  finished 
by  Orgagna  in  1348.  The  figures,  though  wanting  the  classic  contours 
which  first  appeared  in  the  sculpture  of  the  following  century,  have  that 
peculiar  grace  and  naivete  of  movement,  with  that  simplicity  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  drapery,  which  distinguish  the  best  Gothic  period  ;  and  the  out- 
line and  mouldings  of  the  casket,  as  well  as  the  borders  of  marqueterie, 
have  all  the  elegance  of  Giotto's  school.  On  the  eyes  and  lips  of  the 
figures  are  slight  remains  of  color.  The  casket,  though  not  in  a  perfect,  is 
in  a  very  geimine  condition,  having  undergone  no  restoration.  Some 
slight  portions  of  the  canopies  and  mouldings  are  broken  away,  but  the 
bas-reliefs  are  all  entire,  and  in  their  original  positions.  The  lock  is  lost, 
but  its  place  is  seen  inside,  the  key-hole  being  pierced  through  the  first  bas- 
relief  in  the  series.  Tiie  cover  is  attached  simply  by  two  pieces  of  wire 
fixed  in  its  woodwork,  looped  with  two  corresponding  wires  fixed  in  the 
body  of  the  casket. 

By  the  Hon.  Robert  Curzox. — Two  Helmets  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
one  of  them  being  a  specimen  of  unusual  interest  ;  it  had  probably  formed 
part  of  the  equipment  of  the  great  Earl  of  Warwick,  Richard  Bea.uchamp, 
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appointed  l»y  Henry  V.  in  1422  {jimrdinn  of  his  only  son,  Ilcnry  of 
Windsor;  tlie  Earl  was  Regent  of  Franco  t.  lien.  VI.,  and  died  in  144U. 
The  original  crest  of  wood,  the  head  of  tiio  swan  as  seen  in  the  helm  under 
the  head  of  the  Earl's  effigy  in  the  iJeaucliainp  eliapel  at  Warwick,  had  heen 
preserved  with  the  reinarkahle  helmet  exhihiti'd  hy  i\lr.  Cnrzoii,  who  hail 
sought  in  vain  to  obtain  possession  of  the  crest,  now  in  decayed,  worm- 
eaten,  condition. 

By  the  Rev.  Frakk  Newinoton,  tlirough  Mr.  Thomas  Ro.nd. — A  draw- 
ing of  a  block  of  stone  found  lately  in  the  south  wall  of  a  small  chapel  on 
the  north  side  of  the  chancel  of  Wool  church,  Dorset.  The  stone,  describe<I 
hy  iMr.  Bond  as  of  coarse  Purbeck  marble,  had  been  used  as  wall-material, 
and  placed,  it  is  believed,  in  an  inverted  position.  The  dimensions  are 
10  in.  by  8  in.,  height  5  in.  ;  on  one  face  there  are  four  cnp-shapeil  cavities, 
each  3  in.  in  diameter  and  in  depth  ;  the  surface  of  these  cups  is  blacketied, 
as  if  by  unctuous  matter  burnt  in  them  ;  it  has  been  supposed  tliat  tliey 
may  have  been  used  as  cressets  or  lamps.  In  the  dormitory  at  Durham, 
there  was  a  square  stone  at  each  end,  wrought  with  twelve  hollows  for 
tallow,  for  lighting  that  chamber.^     We  are,  however,  indebted  to  Canon 


Rock  for  the  suggestion  that  the  cavities  in  tlie  stone  found  at  Wool  were 
intended  to  hold  the  three  amjyidlce  for  the  holy  oils,  and  the  vessel 
for  the  salt,  used  at  baptism.  The  constitutions  and  ordinances  give 
special  instructions  for  custody  of  the  oils  :  "  Chrisma,  oleum  sanctum  et 
intirmorum  .  .  .  sub  fideli  custodia,  seris  adhibitis,  conserveijtur."^  For 
carrying  out  this  precept  Dr.  Rock  states  that  he  has  noticed  several 
singular  appliances  in  the  walls  of  ancient  English  churches,  and  he  is 
of  opinion  that  the  singular  stone  found  at  Wool  may  have  been  originally 
placed  in  some  cavity  or  place  of  safe  keeping  for  a  like  purpose. 

By  Mr.  W.  J.  Berniiard  Smith. — An  ancient  Mexican  object  M'orked 
out  of  green  stone,  mounted,  probably  in  South  America,  to  serve  as  a 


^  Davies,  Rites  and  Ceremonies  of  Dur- 
ham, cited  by  Mr.  Gordon  Hills,  Journ. 
Brit.  Arch.  Assoc.  1866,  p.  107,  where 
notices  of  several  stone  candle-stands  may 
be  found. 

*  Constitutions  of  Walter  Bishop  of 
Durham,  1252.  Seealso  those  of  Richard 
Bishop  of  Salisbury,  1217  ;  Spelman, 
Concil.  vol.  II.,  p.  142;  and  Canon  Rock's 


Church  of  Our  Fathers,  vol.  IV.  p.  69. 
Mr.  Newington  stated  that  another  relic 
of  interest  is  preserved  in  his  church, 
namely  an  embroidery,  with  tigiu'cs  of 
the  Apostles,  supposed  to  have  belonged 
to  Bindon  Abbey,  from  which  also  many 
stones  used  in  the  fabric  may  have  been 
obtained. 
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weapon,  familiarly  eallcrl  a  "  sluncj  shot." — Tally-board,  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  obtained  in  Holland  ;  it  is  of  oak  carved  and  gilded  with  deco- 
ration in  color. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  Fuller  Russell,  F.S.A. — A  copy  of  the  Sarum  Missal, 
a  ]MS.  executed  by  an  English  scribe  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  of  considerable  interest  on  account  of  the  rubrics  and  informa- 
tion that  it  supplies  in  regard  to  ritual  details. 

By  Mr.  Latham,  through  Mr.  Flewitt. — Two-handed  sword  preserved  at 
Newnham,  Gloucestershire,  and  traditionally  supposed  to  have  been  a  gift 
from  King  John  to  the  corporation  at  that  place.  This  weapon  measures 
6  ft.  in  length,  the  blade  5'2'\n.,  the  cross-guard,  20|  in.  On  the  blade 
appears  an  arched  crown,  a  forge-mark  that  seems  to  be  a  rude  represen- 
tation of  a  crown  surmounted  by  a  cross,  and  the  following  inscription  : — • 

lOHX    MORSE    BEIXG    MAIER    *   THIS    SOKD    DID    REPAIER    "   1594:.       Rudder,  the 

Gloucestershire  historian,  describes  this  sword,  observing  that  Newnham 
"  was  an  ancient  borctugh,  of  which  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.  the  sheriff 
returned  only  five  in  the  county, — Bristol,  Gloucester,  Berkeley,  Dur^ley 
and  Newnham,  and  it  was  governed  by  a  Mayor  and  Burgesses,  The 
sword  of  state  given  to  them  with  their  charter  by  King  John,  and  still 
preserved  to  be  shewn  in  testimony  of  their  former  greatness  and  better 
condition,  is  of  steel  finely  polished  and  ornamented  with  curious  work- 
manship." Rudder  proceeds  to  remark  regarding  the  ancient  body  corpo- 
rate that  "  having  lost  their  charter  they  still  continue  by  prescriptive 
right  to  elect  a  mayor  annually,  on  the  Monday  night  after  St,  Hillary,  but 
neither  the  mayor  nor  aldermen,  of  whom  there  are  six,  have  any  authority 
over  the  town,  which  is  governed  by  two  beams  or  constables."  '  The 
date  of  the  sword  seems,  as  Mr.  Hewitt  informs  us,  to  be  early  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  ;  the  grip  and  scabbard  having  probably  been  renovated  by 
John  Morse. 


DORCHESTER  MEETING. 
August  1 — 8. 


The  programme  for  the  meeting,  at  the  ancient  Durnovaria,  was  most 
satisfactorily  carried  out,  and  the  attendance  was  very  good.  Among 
others,  there  were  present  during  the  week,  the  Marquis  Camden,  K.  G., 
President,  the  Bishops  of  Oxford  and  Salisbury,  the  Hon.  Lord  Neaves, 
V.  P.  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Neaves,  Lord 
Enniskillen,  Sir  R.  Kirby,  Professor  Buckman,  Sir  S.  Glynne,  Bart., 
F.S.A.,  General  Shirley,  Lady  Smith,  Mrs.  Berthon  Preston,  Mr.  J. 
Floyer,  M.P.,  and  Mrs.  Floyer,  Mr.  R.  B.  Sheridan,  M.P.,  Mr.  Beresford 
Hope,  M.P.,  D.C.L.,  F.S.A.,  President  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  the  Yen.  Archdeacon  Huxtable,  M.A.,  the  Ven.  Archdeacon 
Sanctuary,  Sir  J.  Boileau,  Bart.,  Sir  T.  Winnington,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Octa- 
vius  Morgan,   M.P.,  General   Lefroy,   the  Mayor  of   Dorchester  (Dr.  Ald- 

*  Rudder,  Hist,  Glouc,  p.  671.  The  date  on  the  blade  is  there  given  incor- 
rectly as  1584. 
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ridge),  the  Rev.  W.  Barnes,  B.D.,  Canib.,  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Bingham,  M.A., 
Col.  iSturt,  M.P.,  Mr.  D.  Laiiig.  Mr.  Wingfield  Digby  and  Miss  Digby, 
Mr.  C.  Tucker,  Mr.  J.  II.  Purker,  Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman,  Rev.  E.  Venablcs, 
Mr.  J.  Burtt,  Rev.  E.  Hill,  Rev.  Dr.  Jones,  <tf. 

Inaugural   Meeting. 
Angust  1. 

Lord  Xeaves  in  the  Chair. 

This  was  hold  in  tlie  Town-liall  at  .3  p.m.  Owing  to  delay  on  tlio  ji.irt 
of  the  Great  Western  Railway,  the  Marquis  Camden  was  not  ]iresent  at 
the  opening,  and  the  chair  was  in  consequence  taken  by  Lord  Neaves. 

The  Mayor  of  Dorchester  welcomed  the  Institute  on  the  jjart  of  the  Cor- 
poration, and  was  followed  by  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  who  spoke  in  the 
name  of  the  clergy  ani\  laity  of  his  diocese.  lie  believed  the  objects  of  the 
Society  were  such  as  to  n)eet  the  cordial  approbation  of  laity  and  clergy, 
who  were  both  interested  in  the  preservation  of  the  records  of  the  past, 
lie  did  not  wish  to  say  they  were  desirous  of  reproducing  tiie  past  ;  but, 
whilst  endeavouring  to  forward  the  present  interest,  they  did  not  fornfet 
what  they  owed  to  their  predecessors,  and  what  beneKts  they  had  gained 
from  their  e.vperience.  He  could  assure  them  lie  felt  competent,  in  the 
name  of  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  diocese,  to  convey  to  the  Society  a 
hearty  expression  of  welcome. 

In  the  midst  of  his  Lordship's  speech  the  noble  President  arrived,  and 
took  the  chair. 

Mr.  Floyer,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  R.  B.  Sheridan,  M.P.,  also  spoke;  as  did 
Mr.  Berestord  Hope,  M.P.,  who  remarked  that  the  noble  Marquis  and  him- 
self had  had  the  pleasure  of  taking  a  trip  upon  the  Great  Western  Rail- 
way, and  they  were  landed  at  Dorchester  only  an  hour  too  late.  After 
many  green  fields,  swelling  hill-tops,  moors,  waving  plantations  of  fir  and 
oak,  and  deep  emerald  green  meadows,  they  came  to  Dorchester.  The 
first  things  that  greeted  them  upon  their  entrance  were  avenues  of  ma- 
jestic trees,  such  as  they  read  of  and  met  with  in  continental  towns,  and  of 
which  they  seldom  found  examples  near  English  towns;  for  boulevards 
seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  pleasure  to  obtain  which  they  nmst  endure  the  risks 
of  sea-sickness.  There  was  one  circumstance  that  he  could  not  but  feel 
particularly  struck,  by.  When  they  entered  the  room,  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Salisbury  was  speaking  ;  and  when  he  remembered  what  diocese  they 
were  in,  and  that  fact,  he  could  not  but  call  to  mind  one  of  the  must 
touching  incidents  that  had  occurred  during  the  congi'csses  of  the  Institute. 
Some  years  ago  the  annual  meeting  was  held  in  the  city  of  which  the  right 
rev.  speaker  was  now  the  ])relate,  though  at  that  time  his  honored  pre- 
decessor (Bishop  Denison)  filled  the  throne,  and  he  (Mr.  Beresford  Hope), 
with  other  members  of  the  congress,  had  the  happiness  to  be  his  lord>hij)'s 
guest.  Few  people  knew  at  that  time,  when  the  Bishop  of  Sarum  was 
working  so  eagerly,  not  only  for  the  enjoyment  of  his  company,  but  for  the 
good  of  archaiology,  how  early  and  late  he  was  labouring  with  most  de- 
voted zeal  among  those  who  were  suffering  under  the  pestilence  of  cholera 
in  that  city.  At  this  congress,  in  which  the  Bishop  of  Sali.-^bury  had  a 
right  to  take  his  place,  he  could  not  but  recall  the  connection  there  was 
between  the  see  he  filled  and  the  Institute,  through  his  predecessor. 
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Lord  Camden  remarked  that  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  having  thanked  them 
all  in  much  hetter  terms  than  he  could,  he  would  say  but  a  few  words  to 
express  his  gratification  in  coming  to  what  was  to  him  a  new  part  of  the 
country.  lie  felt  deeply  that  they  would  all  concur  with  him  in  regretting 
that  the  chair  was  nut  filled  by  the  late  lamented  noble  lord,  who  it  was 
originally  intended  should  preside,  the  late  Earl  of  llchester.  He  was  sure, 
as  he  said  last  year,  in  introducing  Lord  Leigh  as  President  at  Warwick, 
that  they  would  have  derived  great  benefit  from  having  as  their  chairman 
one  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  county,  and  with  the  people 
dwelling  in  it.  He  could  only  assure  them  that  he  would  do  his  best 
as  their  President,  and  he  hoped  that  they  would  give  him  their  kind 
indulgence. 

The  Rev.  C.  "W.  Bingham,  of  Bingham's  Melcombe,  then  read  the  fol- 
lowing introductory  paper  upon  the  Antiquities  of  the  County. 

Before  he  proceeded  to  the  business  which  was  put  into  his  hands, 
he  wished  to  express  his  cordial  gratulatiuns  on  seeing  his  Lordship  and 
his  other  friends  and  brethren  of  the  Institute  here  on  this  occasion.  For 
many  a  year  had  it  been  the  aspiration  of  his  heart,  as  he  knew  it  was  of 
his  lamented  friend  Lord  Ilchester,  that  the  Institute  should  hold  a  meeting 
in  Dorset,  the  antiquities  of  which  had  been  so  little  examined  and  so  little 
understood.  He  therefore  could  not  help  saying  these  few  words  regarding 
his  own  feelings  on  the  occasion,  and  he  would  proceed  to  give  what  he 
feared  would  be  a  very  meagre  sketch  of  the  antiquities  of  the  county. 
Whatever  minor  questions  (Mr.  Bingham  said)  may  be  raised  respecting 
the  etymology  of  the  county  name,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  word 
Dur,  or  Dour,  allied  with  the  Greek  i'Swp,  water,  is  the  root  and  founda- 
tion from  which  it  springs.  This  is  found  in  t4ie  Durngueis  of  Asser,  him- 
self a  Briton,  the  Aovporpiyts  of  Ptolemy,  the  Durnovaria  of  Antoninus, 
the  Dorsaetas,  or  Dornssetas  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  and  still  retained  in 
the  modern  names  of  Dorsetshire,  and  Dorchester,  its  ancient  capital  town. 
Whether  in  their  original  home  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  or  after 
their  transhipment  to  this,  our  ancestors,  as  we  do,  "  dwelt  by  the  wave  ; " 
and  through  all  the  invasions  that  have  swept  over  cur  hills  and  valleys 
during  the  last  3(J00  years,  we  have  retained  this  short  and  fragmentary 
description  of  their  habits  and  locality.  The  last  few  years  have  done  much 
to  erase  the  more  material  relics  of  prehistoric  times.  It  is  now  no  longer 
the  case,  as  in  Horace's  days,  that  the  builder  is  the  enemy  to  the  plough, 
but  that  the  plough  makes  havoc  of  everything  in  the  shape  of  building  ; 
still  there  are  few  parts  of  England  which  can  atford  so  sufficient  a  repre- 
sentation of  primitive  antiquity  as  the  county  of  Dorset,  and  indicate 
so  clearly  what  Britain  must  have  been  even  before  the  occupation  of 
the  Romans.  Within  three  miles  of  Dorchester  we  have  one  of  those 
magnificent  hillforts — the  caerau  of  the  Britons — which,  like  the  "  Pah" 
of  the  New  Zealander,  was  proliably  the  stronghold  of  the  tribe  in  seasons 
of  aggression  and  warfare.  There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  this  is 
the  Aoiiviov  of  Ptolemy — Majgen-dun  Castle,  or  the  Castle  of  the  Hill.  On 
tiie  neighbouring  heights  in  all  directions  may  be  seen  the  tombs  of  "  brave 
men  who  lived,  perhaps,  before  Agamenmon,"  still  enjoying  the  distinction 
which  Hector  promised  to  the  champion  who  should  oppose  him — a  tomb 
looking  over  the  broad  sea.  I  need  not  (Mr.  Bingham  observed)  enter 
into  any  detailed  description  ;  it  will  be  visited  under  the  guidance, 
we  hope,  of  those  who  are  more  competent  to  do  justice  to  it.     Suffice  it  to 
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say,  tlint  no  prniulcr  Bpcciincn  of  these  fortresses  exists  amongst  us  ; 
tli()ui;li  Ilutcliiiis  reckons  no  less  than  minic  twenty-five  in  Dorsetshire.  I 
liave  soiiR'tiincs  inthili^cd  tlio  tliouglit  tliiit  the  Durotrii^es  nii;:;ht  have  hccn 
one  of  those  two  validissimce  gentcs,  which  Vespasian  suhiliieil,  tuj^ether 
with  the  Isle  of  Wight,  ami  tliat  some  of  these  liill-forts  might  have  heon 
inchiiled  among  the  oppida  wliich  he  is  recordccl  to  have  carried.  To 
specify  a  few  of  the  njorc  prominent  :  proceeding  a  few  miles  to  the  west- 
ward, we  come  to  Kggardon,  or  Aggcrdim,  and  to  the  eastward,  just  heyond 
Lulwortli  Castle,  to  Fhtwer's  Barrow  ;  near  Wimhornc  we  find  Jhvdhury,  or 
Badhury-rings,  tlie  Badan-hurig  of  tlie  Saxon  Chronicle,  and  conjfctined  — 
may  not  I  say  proved  ? — l)y  Dr.  Guest  to  he  tlie  Mens  Jjadunicus,  the 
scene  of  a  great  hattle.  Overhanging  tlie  Vale  of  Blackmoor  we  have 
IJawIshnry-rings,  more  popularly  called  Bullbarrow  Dungeon  ;  also  Hod  and 
llameldou,  the  twin  giants  frowning  down  on  the  valley  of  the  Stour. 
Near  Bere  Regis  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  Woodhury  Hill, 
and,  near  Milborne  St.  Andrew,  Wcatherhnry  Castle,  or  Castle-rings. 

Of  the  ordinary  peaceful  homes  of  the  Britons  I  know  not  that  we  have 
a  right  to  expect  ahundant  indications.  If,  however,  we  are  justified  in 
Bnp])Osing  that  there  was  any  similarity  between  the  habits  of  the  Germanic 
tribes,  as  described  by  Tacitus,  and  theirs,  wo  may  trace  enough  to  esta- 
blish the  existence  of  no  inconsiderable  population.  **  It  is  well  known," 
says  the  historian  (Germ.  c.  xvi.),  "that  the  Germans  have  no  cities,  nor 
even  allow  of  connected  dwellings.  They  live  apart,  wherever  a  spring,  or 
a  plain,  or  a  wood  attracts  them.  They  build  the  villages,  not  as  we  do, 
with  the  houses  close  to  each  other  ;  but  each  individual  surrounds  his 
liouse  with  an  open  space,  either  as  a  preservative  from  the  accident  of  fire, 
or  in  ignorance  of  architecture.  They  do  not  even  use  mortar,  or  tiles  ; 
rough  timber,  without  regard  to  beauty  or  comfort,  being  the  only  mate- 
rial. They  also  dig  subterraneous  caves,  and  bedaub  them  above  with 
quantities  of  mud,  as  a  place  of  refuge  in  winter,  and  as  a  receptacle  for 
the  corn."  Of  both  these  classes  of  habitations  abundant  indications  are 
to  be  found  in  Dorset.  Certain  reticulated  seams,  either  in  the  green- 
sward of  the  downs,  or  apparent  on  the  surface  of  the  arable  fields  at  Syd- 
ling,  Maiden  Newton,  Mclcombe  Horsey,  <fcc.,  represent  the  former  ;  whilst 
the  hyhcrnacnla  are  to  be  seen  at  Bondsleigh,  Shillingstone,  and  elsewhere. 
AVith  regard  to  the  more  permanent  homes — those  sepulchral  barrows  to 
which  reference  has  been  made — they  have  been  almost  too  extensively 
ransacked,  and  an  ample  and  instructive  assortment  of  their  contents  will 
be  found  in  the  Temporary  Museum.  Little  has  been  added,  and  perhaps 
little  remains  to  be  added,  to  the  exhaustive  paper  on  "  The  Dorsetshire 
liarrows,"  contributed  by  the  late  lamented  Dorsetshire  antiquary,  Mr, 
John  Sydenham,  to  the  Archaiologia  (vol.  xxx.  pp.  327 — 338).  What- 
ever further  secrets  can  be  elicited,  Mr.  C.  Warne  will  no  doubt  reveal  in 
liis  fortlicoming  work,  "The  Celtic  Tumuli  of  Dorset."  On  one  point 
only  would  he  (Mr.  Bingham)  venture  to  throw  out  a  remark,  that  whereas 
a  few  years  since  it  was  ttcnicd  that  any  admixture  could  he  detected  of 
British  and  Roman  interments,  both  Mr.  Austen  and  he  himself  (more 
recently)  had  discovered  Roman  coins  amongst  the  coarse  unbaked  pottery 
of  the  more  primitive  tribes. 

Probably  one  of  the  oldest  Celtic  relics  in  Dorsetshire  is  the  stone- 
crowned  barrow,  called  the  Agglestone,  standing  on  the  heath  near  Stud- 
land.     Though  generally  deemed  to  be  in  situ,  it  has  been  apparently  ren- 
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dereil  more  conspicuous  by  artificial  manipulation  at  its  base,  and  with  tlie 
not  improbable  object  of  rendering  it  moveable  as  a  Logan  or  rocking-stone. 
The  Cerne  Giant,  too,  a  gigantic  figure  carved  upon  the  chalk  hill  side, 
though  necessity  has  compelled  us  to  exclude  him  from  the  programme,  for 
he  lies  remote  from  railways,  is  worthy  of  a  visit  ;  and  whatever  his  pre- 
cise age  may  be,  incontestably  claims  the  honor  of  being  our  oldest  inha- 
bitant. A  few  isolated  stones,  also,  which  may  have  been  heretofore 
objects  of  worship,  and  are  still  the  subject  of  much  trivial  folk-lore,  as 
well  as  cromlechs,  (fcc,  are  scattered  here  and  there  in  the  neighbourhood. 
We  have  nothing  to  teach  respecting  the  vestiges,  but  much  to  learn. 
An  old  friend,  whom  I  detect  by  his  initials  in  the  last  Dorset  County 
Chronide,  claims  them  rather  as  the  property  of  Geologj'  than  of  Arclise- 
ology,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  like  the  Agglestone,  they  may  have 
often  been  converted  to  religious  uses,  and  thus  handed  over  from  the  one 
science  to  the  other.  Flint  weapons,  and  a  few  rude  gold  ornaments  have 
been  occasionally  found,  but  they  are  certainly  not  so  frequent  as  might  be 
expected.  Some  splendid  specimens  of  the  latter  were  dug  up  in  1849  at 
Beerhackett,  and  exhibited  by  the  late  Earl  Digby.  They  have  been 
described  in  the  Archaeological  Journal,  vol.  vii.  p.  64. 

It  is  now,  however,  high  time  that  I  should  pass  on  to  the  Historic 
Period,  and  here  we  possess  in  Dorsetshire  abundant  proofs  of  Roman 
occupation.  The  least  practised  eye  would  at  once  perceive  that  we  are 
assembled  at  this  moment  at  the  angle  of  the  main  vice  of  a  Roman  stative 
camp.  Its  vallum  surrounds  the  town,  now  planted  with  trees,  in  some 
places  in  the  fossa,  in  others  in  the  debased  and  crumbled  agger.  At  one 
point,  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  western  gate,  the  remains  of  a  rough  Ron)aa 
wall  may  be  seen.  Within  a  hundred  yards  of  this  spot  a  tesselated  pave- 
ment, a  portion  of  which  is  preserved  in  the  chapel  of  the  gaol,  has  been 
exhumed  within  the  last  few  years.  In  fact  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  dig  in 
any  part  of  the  area  of  eighty  acres  included  within  the  vallum,  which  has 
not  been  much  disturbed,  without  finding  Roman  pottery  or  coins,  pave- 
ment, ornaments,  or  implements  of  one  kind  .or  another.  Some  fine  speci- 
mens of  these  will  be  exhibited,  no  doubt,  in  the  Museum  of  the  Institute  ; 
and  I  would  invite  the  special  attention  of  the  members  to  some  remark- 
able relics  deposited  in  the  County  Museum,  by  the  Rev.  H.  Moule, 
including,  among  other  interesting  things,  certain  ornaments  formed  of 
Kimmeridge  coal,  and  proving,  if  proof  were  wanting,  that  the  theory,  first, 
I  believe,  formed  by  Mr.  J.  Sydenham,  but  now  generally  adopted,  that 
the  so-called  "coal-money"  was  merely  the  refuse  of  the  lathe.  The 
Amphitheatre,  commonly  called  Mambury-rings,  a  short  distance  outside 
the  southern  porta,  speaks  for  itself.  Though  I  can  find  no  authority  for 
Hutchins's  statement  that  Agricola  encouraged  the  Britons  to  build  amphi- 
theatres, in  order  to  introduce  luxuries,  and  to  soften  the  fierce  and  rough 
temper  of  the  population,  I  can  quite  understand  the  Roman  Imperator, 
whoever  he  was,  availing  himself  of  the  obvious  capacity  of  the  Britons  for 
constructing  earth-works,  in  order  to  provide  recreation  botli  for  tlie  con- 
querors and  the  conquered.  We  shall  see  that  its  dimensions  are  far 
beyond  what  they  might  at  first  sight  appear.  Dr.  Stukeley's  calculation 
was  that  it  would  contain  very  nearly  13,000  spectators.  Poundbury, 
also,  at  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  western  porta,  though  the  old 
notion  that  it  was  the  Pomccrhun  of  Durnovaria  seems  thoroughly  unte- 
nable, bears  to  my  eyes  very  decided  marks  of  Roman  workmanship.     To 
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niv  sur]iii=c  I  find  tliat  Mr.  Warnc,  in  Iiis  Map  ami  Iiulcx,  wliicli  liavo 
only  just  been  j>iit  into  my  hands,  claims  it  as  a  Danish  camp.  Until  he 
justifies  this  opinion  by  adetjuate  proots,  I  venture  to  reserve  my  own.  I 
do  not  presume  to  contradict  him,  but  Camden's  statement  that  it  was  the 
camp  of  Sueno,  a.d.  1002,  would  appear  to  rest  on  no  very  solid  founda- 
tion ;  and  there  could  be  no  great  probability  that  the  Danish  rovers 
would  have  had  time  or  opportunity  to  construct  so  extensive  a  camp,  at 
such  a  distance  from  the  sea,  the  base  of  their  warlike  operations.  Wo 
owe  the  preservation  of  both  these  last-mentioned  monuments  of  antiquity 
to  the  interference  of  zealous  archreologists.  A  few  years  a<^o  both  were 
threatened  by  the  ruthless  railway  engineers  ;  but  Mr.  Warne  himself  was 
the  main  instrument  in  persuading  them  to  spare  the  former,  and  the  late 
respected  Mr,  A.  D.  Troyte  successfully  led  the  forlorn  hope  in  behalf  of  the 
latter.  The  tesselated  pavements  at  Weymouth,  Sherborne,  Dewlish,  Ram- 
pisham,  Wynford,  and  elsewhere,  are  strongly  indicative  of  a  long  and  peace- 
ful possession  of  the  district  by  the  Romans.  Mr.  Hingham  here  referred 
to  the  beautiful  Frampton  pavements  uncovered  in  1793,  and  a  description 
of  which  was  published  by  Lysoiis,  with  engravings  by  Englelieart.  He 
especially  adverted  to  the  Christian  monogram  which  is  found  in  them 
amidst  heathen  emblems,  lie  also  spoke  of  the  Roman  encampment  in  the 
British  earth-work  at  Hodhill.  The  Roman  stations  appear  to  have  been 
Londinis,  or  Lyme  ;  Canca  Arixa^  Charmouth  ;  Durnovaria,  Dorches- 
ter ;  Vindogladui,  Wimborne  ;  Clavinium,  Weymouth  ;  Jilorionium^ 
AVareham  ;  Bolvelaunium,  Poole  ;  and  Ibernium,  Bere.  The  Via  Ice- 
niana  seems  to  have  run  through  the  county  from  Woodyates,  passing  by 
Dorchester  to  Bridport ;  with  a  branch  from  Dorchester  to  the  Fosse- 
way  at  Ischalis  or  llchester,  and  another  to  Crewkerne, 

I  know  not,  continued  Mr.  Bingham,  at  what  precise  period  wc  arc  to  fi.t 
tlie  date  of  Mr.  Millais'  noble  picture  in  this  year's  Exhibition,  where  the 
grim  British  wife  so  unwillingly  relinquishes  her  Roman  husband  on  the 
chalky  sliores  of  Dorset,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  county  formed  no 
inconsiderable  portion  of  the  dominions  of  the  kings  of  Wessex  ;  that 
Aldhelm,  one  of  the  brightest  lights  of  the  middle  ages,  was  consecrated 
first  Bishop  of  Sherborne  about  the  year  705  ;  that  King  Beortric  was 
buried  at  Warcham  about  784  ;  that  the  elder  brothers  of  King  Alfred, 
Ethelbald  and  Ethelbert,  were  buried  at  Sherborne,  and  Ethelred,  the  next 
brother  and  successor,  at  Wimborne  ;  and  tiiat  Edward  the  Martyr  was 
assassinated  by  his  stepmother,  Elfrida,  in  978,  at  Corfcs  Gate,  or  Corfe 
Castle,  During  much  of  this  period  our  shores  seem  to  have  been  peculiarly 
exposed  to  the  incursions  of  the  Danes  ;  and  we  read  of  them  at  Fort, 
supposed  to  be  Portland,  at  Charmouth,  Warcham,  and  Swanwich,  whore 
120  of  their  barks  were  wrecked.  It  is,  however,  somewhat  remarkable 
that  we  appear  to  have  few  antiquities  which  can  be  accurately  referred 
either  to  Saxon  or  Danish  types.  The  great  majority  of  our  place-names, 
as  well  as  our  dialectical  expressions,  are  unmistakably  Saxon,  and  to  this 
extent  that  people  have  left  their  impress  upon  the  district  ;  l)ut  of  Danish 
relics  1  know  none  ;  and  it  is  very  rare,  I  imagine,  that  either  in  our 
barrows  or  elsewhere  have  any  of  the  urns,  or  weapons,  or  ornaments 
come  to  light,  which  are  generally  ascribed  elsewhere  to  the  Anglo-Saxnn 
period.  In  this  age,  however,  most  of  our  great  monasteries  were  founded. 
King  Cenwalh,  who  died  a.d,  672,  is  said  to  have  been  a  benefactor  to 
Sherborne.     Cuthburh,  sister  to  King  lua,  built  the  monastery  at  Wim- 
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borne  a.d.  718  {AngJo- Saxon  Chronicle).  Alfred  founded  the  Benedic- 
tine Nunnery  at  Shaftesbury  c.  888  ;  Athelstan,  the  Benedictine  Monastery 
at  Milton,  about  933  ;  Ethelmar,  Earl  of  Devon,  that  at  Cerne  c.  987  ;  and 
Ore,  the  House-carle,  or  J^conomus,  of  Canute,  that  at  Abbotsbury  c. 
1026.  Mr.  Bingham  here  described  some  original  charters,  signed  by 
Edgar,  Canute,  Archbishop  Dunstan,  cbc,  rebating  to  this  Ore  or  Orcy, 
and  now  amongst  the  muniments  of  the  Earl  of  llchester. 

Dorsetshire   was  a  favourite  hunting-ground  of   some   of    the  Norman 
kings,  especially  of  King  John,  who   afforested  large  tracts  of  the  county, 
and    constantly   visited  Dorchester,  Poorstock,  Bere,    Gillingham,   Corfe, 
■Canford,  and  other  places.     The  two  Norman  castles,  Corfe  and   Sher- 
borne, of  which  any  considerable  remains  exist,  we  shall   have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing.       Their  fates  were  somewhat    similar — both    of    them 
having    been   gallantly  defended   during  the  civil    wars    by   high-spirited 
ladies,  and   both  of  them  doomed   to  destruction  by  the  same  inexorable 
conquerors.     Mr.   Bingham   proceeded  to  observe  that,  in  regard  to  mo- 
nastic  remains,  there  were   some  at  Cerne    and  Abbotsbury  which  ought 
to  be  examined,  but  it  was  impossible  to  extend  their  researches  to  the 
whole  of  the  county  on  this  occasion  ;    he  trusted  that  what  they  would 
see  on  their  first  visit  would  induce  them  to  come  again,  and  finish  the 
work  at  another  time.     As  to  churches,  the  three  finest — he  did  not  men- 
tion them  in  the  order  of  interest,  but  as  they  were  to  be  taken  in  their 
excursions  —  were   Sherborne,  Wimborne,  and   Milton.      They  would  also 
find  many  other  fine  churches  scattered  through  the  county —  Cerne,  Brid- 
port,  Beaminster,  Poorstock,  Bere  Regis,  a  very  curious  Norman  church  at 
Studland,  and  a  singular  church  at  Maiden  Newton,  which  contained,  he 
was  assured,  unquestionable  Saxon  work.     There  was  also  a  fine  tower  at 
Piddletrenthide,  and  some  interesting  painting  at  Yetminster.     The  Dor- 
set churches  could  not  compete  with  the  Perpendicular  towers   and  carved 
oak  screens  and  roofs  of  Somerset,  but  almost  every  little  church  in  the 
county,  which  had  not   the  misfortune  of  being  over-restored,    contained 
features  interesting  to   the  archaeologist,  which  rendered  them  worthy  of 
being   visited.      Norman  work  was   common  in   the   village  churches,  and 
many  of  them  had  remarkable  fonts  ;  drawings  of  that  at  Melbury  Bubb 
were  exhibited  in  the  Temporary  Museum,  and  it  would  challenge  rivalry 
for  curiosity  with  any  font  which  this  county  contained.      One  of  the  most 
remarkable   features  was  that  the   carving  was   all   up-side-down  ;  there 
seemed  every  reason  to  suppose  that  it  had  always  been  in  that  position  ; 
the   animals  sculptured  upon  it  were  on  their  heads,   and  they  were  all 
rolled  together  by  the  folds  of  a  snake.     Besides  the  houses  they  would 
visit,  there  were  many  others  which  would  be  well  worthy  of  attention  on  a 
future  occasion.    Among  these  were  Melbury,  the  residence  of  Lord  llches- 
ter;  Parnham,  the  seat  of  Sir  Henry  Oglander ;  Hanford,  which  belonged  to 
the  late  Mr.  Ker  Seymer  ;  and  Grange  House,  the  residence  of  the  Rev. 
N.  Bond,  with  an  exceedingly  beautiful   I"]lizabethan  front.     There  were 
also  manor  houses  at  Wraxall  and  Toller  Fratrum  ;   there  was  likewise  a 
house  with  which  curious  traditions  are  connected  at  Wolveton.     Lulworth 
Castle,  although  not  a  Norman  structure,  was  well  worth  seeing  ;  and  Mr. 
Weld,  with  very  kind   liberality,    had  invited  the  Institute   to  partake  of 
his  hospitality,   if   the  members  should  have  an  opportunity   of   visiting 
that  place. 

With  regard  to  history,  Mr,  Bingham  observed  that  he  had  little  time 
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to  touch  on  events  connected  \vith  Dorset.  Queen  Margaret  laiuleil  nt 
Weymouth  in  1471.  In  tlic  civil  wars,  it  was  a  land  dcbatcaltle  ; 
Charles  II.  passed  through  the  county  after  the  battle  of  Worcester  ;  tlio 
county  was  also  the  scene  of  AL)ninouth's  landing.  As  to  the  Worthies 
of  Dorset,  Fuller,  who  was  connected  with  this  county  hy  residence  and 
preferment,  gave  hut  a  short  list.  He  mentioned  Cardinal  Morton  and 
Archbishop  Statford.  Among  the  soldiers,  he  connnended  *'  Little  Mr. 
Basket,  that  great  soldier,"  he  also  mentioned  the  first  Earl  of  Bedford, 
the  founder  of  the  house  of  Russell,  as  well  as  another  soldier,  of  whom 
many  now  present  had  perhaps  never  heard — Sir  Richard  Bingham,  a 
great  warrior  in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  one  of  the  persons  specially 
ap])ointed  to  make  provision  for  resisting  the  Armada.  He  was  the 
founder  of  that  branch  of  his  family  which  still  existed  in  Ireland,  and 
was  said  by  Fuller  to  be  "  Fortis  atque  fcli.t."  Ilutchins  mentioned 
several  other  Dorset  Worthies  ;  and  there  was  one  that  might  well  claim 
mention  on  the  present  occasion,  though  his  name  was  better  known  in 
America  than  in  England — John  White,  the  patriarch  of  Dorchester,  a 
most  respectable  clergyman,  and,  at  the  time  of  the  great  rebellion,  rector 
of  St.  Peter's,  in  Dorchester,  in  the  porch  of  which  church  he  was  buried, 
though  there  is  no  monument  to  his  memory.  He  could  hardly  be  called 
one  of  the  "  Pilgrim  Fathers,"  but  perhaps  a  "  Pilgrim  Grandfather." 
He  sent  out  a  large  number  of  youths  to  America,  who  there  founded 
the  town  of  Dorchester,  now  iu  a  much  more  flourishing  condition  than 
the  original  town. 

The  county  was  fortunate  in  topographers.  Their  first  topographer 
was  an  author  nanjcd  Coker,  believed  to  be  a  clergyman,  and  probably 
Vicar  of  Tincleton,  who  wrote  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  Dorsetshire  in 
1630,  but  it  remained  in  manuscript  for  about  a  hundred  years.  It  was 
well  worthy  of  notice,  both  as  being  very  quaint,  and  giving  a  remarkable 
account  of  the  traditions  at  that  time  existing  in  Dorset.  Coker  went 
over  the  whole  of  the  county,  and  enumerated  the  families  that  lived  in 
it,  and  thus  perhaps  he  laid  the  foundation  of  Ilutchins's  I]i.>-tory.  well 
known  to  be  one  of  the  best  topographical  descriptions  that  exists  of  any 
county.  Ilutchins  was  born  in  1 698,  in  Dorchester,  or  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  ;  his  father  was  curate  of  Bradford  Peverell.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Grammar  School  at  Dorchester,  and  when  he  was  old 
enough  to  take  orders,  he  became  curate  of  Milton  Abbey,  and  was 
usher  at  the  Grammar  School  then  existing  at  that  place.  He  engaged 
himself  there,  his  biographer  said,  in  an  occupation  "  much  more  useful 
to  others  than  agreeable  to  himself ;"  but  soon  after,  he  was  preferred  to 
the  living  which  he  (Mr.  Bingham)  now  occupied  at  Melcombe  Horsey. 
He  was  entirely  deaf,  and  during  a  long  life,  both  there  and  at  Warcham, 
to  which  he  afterwards  was  appointed,  he  worked  at  his  history,  con- 
stantly searching  through  the  muniment  chests  of  the  principal  families 
in  the  county.  He  thus  built  up  that  most  valuable  history,  which  he 
never  lived  to  see  published,  since  It  was  not  given  to  the  world  until  a 
year  after  his  death.  It  was  a  remarkable  instance  of  a  man  laboring  on 
without  fame  and  with  little  encouragement,  and  by  an  almost  unequalled 
courage  and  energy  achieving  a  work,  the  labor  of  which  could  only  be 
understood  by  those  who  had  carefully  studied  it. 

There  was  only  one  other  j)oint  to  which  he  had  time  to  allude,  namely, 
the  Dorset  dialect;  but  his  old  friend  (the  Rev.  William  Barnes),  the  poet 
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and  plillologer  of  Dorset,  would  speak  for  himself  on  this  suhject,  and  no 
doubt  he  would  give  specimens  of  the  dialect  which  he  loved,  and  which 
he  had  so  heautifully  illustrated  by  his  poems.  Before  coneluding,  Mr. 
lJiii"-ham  wished  to  say  a  word  about  another  place,  and  that  was  Stal- 
bridfe  ;  an  eminent  worthy  had  there  resided — ^a  man  not  more  distin- 
o-uished  by  his  scientific  attainments  than  for  theological  knowledge,  and 
the  impulse  which  he  gave  to  religion  during  his  life — the  Hon.  Robert 
Boyle.  He  lived  at  Stalbridge  House,  which  was  now  destroyed.  The 
site  might  have  been  visited  had  time  permitted,  not  only  on  account  of 
this  association,  but  for  the  beautiful  Perpendicular  cross  which  still  ex- 
isted in  the  town,  and  which,  considering  its  age,  has  been  wonderfully 
preserved. 

Mr.  Bino-ham,  at  the  close  of  his  interesting  address,  observed  that  in 
the  room  where  they  were  now  assembled  there  was  an  object  associated 
with  memorable  times  in  the  annals  of  Dorset — with  the  memory  of  one 
Avhose  odious  character  presented  a  striking  contrast  to  the  kindly  and 
generous  disposition  of  the  noble  President  whom  they  had  the  gratifi- 
cation to  see  in  that  place.  The  scat  occupied  by  the  Marquis  Camden 
on  the  present  occasion  had  long  been  traditionally  known  as  "Judge 
Jeff"reys'  Chair." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting,  a  party  was  formed  to  visit  the  antiqui- 
ties of  Dorchester,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr,  Bingham.  Entering  the 
county  gaol,  they  went  into  the  prison  chapel  to  view  a  tesselated  pave- 
ment that  is  placed  in  front  of  the  pulpit,  found  some  years  ago  near  its 
present  site.  Thence  they  walked  to  St.  Peter's  church,  where  Mr. 
Binoham  pointed  out  its  principal  features,  directing  attention  to  the  two 
cross-leocred  knights  resting  in  two  windows  of  the  aisles,  weaponed, 
helmeted,  and  dressed  in  coats  of  mail  ;  the  monument,  in  the  cinque 
cento  style,  at  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle,  to  the  memory  of  Sir  John 
Williams,  knight  ;  the  finely-sculptured  white  marble  monument  to  Lord 
Holies,  at  the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle,  and  a  brass  dated  1436.  The 
church  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  Perpendicular  style.  Mr.  Freeman 
said  the  church  is  of  the  Somerset  or  West  of  England  type  ;  the  tower 
is  a  remarkably  good  one,  though  not  equal  to  those  of  some  of  the 
Somerset  churclies,  and  the  roof  is  coved.  He  then  indicated  the 
general  characteristics  of  the  West  of  England  type  of  churches  as  dis- 
tino-uished  from  those  of  the  eastern  and  midland  counties.  The  party 
the°i  passed  the  house  (Mrs.  Dufall's)  reputed  to  be  Judge  Jeffreys' 
lodo-incs  during  the  "  bloody  assize"  of  1685,  when  292  pleaded  guilty  to 
beiu"-  accomplices  in  the  insurrection  for  Monmouth,  and  80  of  them 
were  left  for  execution.  Mr.  Parker  remarked  that  there  was  but  little 
doubt  that  the  house  was  the  residence  of  the  notorious  judge.  Passing 
alou"-  to  the  garden  of  Mrs.  Stone,  the  Walks,  the  party  viewed  the 
remains  of  the  wall  of  flint  and  uidiewn  stone  that  at  one  period  crowned 
the  Roman  vallum.  Mr.  Bingham  remarked  that  no  doubt  Dorchester 
was  the  site  of  the  Roman  town  Durnovaria,  and  originally  surrounded 
by  earthworks.  The  wall  now  being  examined  was  pronounced  to  be 
decidedly  Roman  by  a  great  authority,  Mr.  Roach  Smith.  The  company 
then  walked  to  the  bottom  of  South  Street,  where,  their  cicerone  ob- 
served, most  probably  stood  the  Praitorian  gate  of  Durnovaria.  Making 
their  way  to  WoUaston  Field,  through  the  kindness  of  the  Mayor  and 
Corporation  of  the  town  a  section  of  the  earthworks  of  the  Roman  vallum 
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was  exposed  to  view.  Mr.  r)int:;lin!n  roniaikotl  flint  some  yonrs  nijo  a 
number  of  skeletons  were  fouiul  there,  wliicli  were  popuhirly  helievetl  to 
be  Roman  ;  but  lie  was  of  opinion  that  tliey  were  the  remains  of  criminals 
tliat  bad  been  executed  on  Gallows-bill.  Lastl}',  a  visit  was  paid  to  tlio 
church  at  Fordinj^ton  St.  Georfje.  Hero  was  pointed  out  a  curious  holy- 
water  stoup.  which  was  considered  to  be  quite  unirjue,  the  niedireval  pulpit, 
and  the  peculiar  tile  paving  in  front  of  the  same,  presenting  the  original 
arrangement  of  the  paving.  Mr.  Freeman  said  that  tlie  tower  of  tho 
church,  like  that  of  St.  Peter's,  is  a  very  good  specimen  of  the  West  of 
England  type.  He  then  dilated  on  the  character  of  the  windows  and  tho 
tracery,  and  directed  attention  to  the  peculiarity  of  tho  turret  and  panelling 
of  the  windows.  Mr.  Parker  made  some  remarks  upon  the  figures  of  St. 
George  and  the  Dragon,  which  are  rudely  sculptured  in  stone  in  the  tym- 
])anum  of  the  south  porch.  lie  observed  that  the  figures  had  been  stated 
to  be  a  representation  of  St.  George  at  the  siege  of  Antioch,  but  he  quoted 
from  an  Italian  work,  which  showed  that  similar  figures  were  found  in 
Syrian  churches  300  years  before  tho  date  of  Norman  work,  and  he  was 
of  opinion  that  the  legend  was  brought  from  Syria  by  tho  Crusaders,  and 
that,  finding  a  church  dedicated  to  St.  George,  they  sculptured  uj)on  it 
the  effigies  of  St.  George  and  the  Dragon.  lie. thought  that  the  hardness 
of  the  stone  in  which  the  work  was  done  gave  it  a  more  archaic  appear- 
ance than  was  warranted  by  its  age,  and  he  attributed  it  to  the  period  of 
about  11  GO  or  1180. 

The  evening  meeting  was  held  at  the  Town-hall,  under  the  presidency 
of  Sir  Joiix  P.  BoiLEAU,  Bart. 

The  Chairman  opened  the  business  of  the  meeting  by  calling  on  Mr. 
J.  H.  Parker  to  make  some  remarks  on  early  Rome,  and  to  give  some 
account  of  his  recent  discoveries  in  that  city. 

Mr.  Parkek  said  that  he  had  come  quite  unprepared,  and  without  any 
of  those  accessories  with  which  lectures  were  usually  illustrated.  The 
subject  upon  which  he  proposed  to  treat  was  that  of  the  early  Christian 
churches  of  Rome,  of  which  there  were  not  less  than  fifty  now  remaining 
in  that  city.  The  earliest  were  those  which  were  originally  Pagan  temples, 
and  were  afterwards  consecrated  to  Christian  worship.  Among  these  he 
included  the  celebrated  Pantheon,  which  was  generally  considered  to  have 
been  a  temple,  although  by  some  it  is  said  to  have  been  an  entrance  hall 
to  the  baths  of  Agrippa  ;  now  it  is  a  church  dedicated  to  All  Saints.  The 
circular  part  or  temple  was  erected  probably  before  the  Christian  era  ;  to 
this  a  portico  and  chambers  at  the  back  and  sides  were  added  by  Agrippa 
in  the  first  century. 

The  next  series  to  which  he  alluded  were  the  small  burial-chapels  in 
the  Catacombs,  to  which  much  importance  had  been  attached,  lie  did 
not  believe  that  these  were  commonly  used  as  churches,  but  rather  for  the 
purposes  of  the  burial  service.  Nor  did  he  believe,  that  the  Catacombs 
were  places  of  refuge  fur  any  length  of  time,  but  only  for  a  few  hours  in 
times  of  persecution. 

The  next  series  were  the  churches  made  in  houses.  Indeed  many  of 
the  great  basilicas  of  the  time  of  Constantine  were  originally  halls  within 
the  large  palaces.  One  of  these  was  the  original  church  of  St.  John 
Lateran,  which  stood  within  the  walls  of  the  Lateran  Palace.  The  present 
church  has  been  rebuilt  since.      Again,  the   church  of   St.    Peter's  was 
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originally  a  hall  in  the  palace  of  the  Vatican.  He  then  referred  to  the 
church  of  S.  Croce,  which  was  erected  within  the  walls  of  the  palace  of 
St.  Helena,  sometimes  improperly  called  the  Empress  Helena,  the  mother 
of  Constantino  the  Great.  He  then  described  the  form  of  the  ancient 
Roman  basilica.  King's  hall,  or  law  court,  with  its  nave  and  two  side  aisles, 
and  its  apse  at  the  end,  where  the  judge  sat,  which  place,  when  these 
edifices  were  converted  into  churches,  was  occupied  by  the  bishop. 

Another  class  was  the  monastic  churches,  several  of  which  were  very 
early.  Several  of  these  edifices  were  fortified,  and  they  were  nearly  all 
erected  on  the  plan  of  the  basilica,  or  hall  of  justice.  In  all  the  primitive 
churches  the  altar  was  at  the  west  end,  but  this  did  not  interfere  with 
the  turning  to  the  east  during  worship,  as  the  altar  was  low  and  narrow, 
and  the  bishop  could  look  over  it,  and  administer  the  Communion  over 
it.  He  considered  this  custom  of  turning  towards  the  rising  sun  was 
nearly  as  old  as  Christian  worship  itself.  Such  altars  are  known  by  the 
name  of  altars  turned  towards  the  people. 

He  then  alluded  to  the  church  of  St.  Pudentiana,  which  according  to 
Baronius,  was  consecrated  by  Pope  Pius  I.  in  the  year  160  of  the 
Christian  era,  or  about  that  time.  It  was  made  out  of  materials  from 
the  house  of  Pudens,  which  was  well  known  as  the  place  of  assembly,  and 
for  the  reception  of  foreign  Christians  coming  to  Rome.  The  house  had 
been  rebuilt  over  and  over  again,  but  the  mosaic  picture  in  the  apse  is  of 
tlie  fourth  century,  and  he  believed  that  the  lower  part  was  a  portion  of 
the  earliest  church.  He  then  detailed  the  results  of  some  excavations 
which  he  had  made  in  this  edifice,  and  explained  the  character  of  the 
architecture  which  pointed  to  such  an  early  date.  He  also  commented  on 
several  other  churches,  observing  that  they  -all  exhibited  a  decay  of  art 
from  the  fourth  down  to  the  tenth  century.  The  walls  of  Rome  were 
very  remarkable  ;  they  were  about  ten  miles  in  extent,  and  in  some  places 
were  quite  fifty  feet  high. 

The  Rev.  Gilbert  N.  Smith  asked  if  there  were  any  stone  benches  in 
the  chapels  of  the  catacombs  which  might  have  been  used  for  the  placing 
of  coffins  previously  to  interment  ?  He  had  noticed  benches  of  that 
description  in  churches  in  Wales. 

Mr.  Parker  replied  in  the  negative,  but  said  there  were  seats  which 
might  have  been  temporarily  used  for  teaching.  As  far  as  he  could  see 
he  did  not  think  these  edifices  were  generally  used  for  the  performance  of 
service,  but  merely  for  burial  purposes  and  perhaps  for  catechising.  None 
of  them  would  hold  more  than  fifty  persons,  with  one  exception,  and  that 
could  not  contain  more  than  eighty.  He  had  another  remaik  to  make 
with  reference  to  the  early  churches  of  Rome,  and  that  was  that  the  inte- 
riors had  been  ver}'  much  altered  and  plastered  over  from  time  to  time  ; 
hut  if  the  outside  could  be  got  at  properly  the  whole  history  devejoped 
itself.  Another  point  of  some  interest  and  but  little  understood  was  the 
alterations  that  had  taken  place  in  the  level  of  the  city.  The  general 
tradition  was  that  this  had  been  occasioned  by  the  burning  of  the  jdace  by 
the  Normans  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  tliat  the  ashes  had  thus  raised 
the  level.  He  believed,  however,  that  this  had  only  been  occasioned  in 
the  lower  parts  by  the  inundations  of  the  Tiber,  as  it  was  evident  the  hills 
were  about  the  same  level  as  previou^^ly.  After  explaining  the  character- 
istics of  the  adjacent  walls,  the  lecturer  observed  that  the  campaniles  were 
objects  of  interest,  but  none  of  them  were  earlier  than  the  twelfth  century. 
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though  perhaps  built  after  an  earlier  type.  Tlie  mosaics  were  exceedingly 
interesting  ;  iliey  belonged  to  all  periods  from  the  fourth  to  the  ninth 
centuries  :  then  there  was  a  break  to  the  twelfth  century.  It  was  appa- 
rent by  comiiiuison  that  they  were  much  more  durable  than  the  frescoes. 
One  of  the  finest  was  that  at  the  end  of  St.  John  Lateran,  and  tlds  was 
threatened  with  destruction  ;  becau>e  the  nave  had  been  paganized  they 
were  going  to  paganize  the  choir  as  well.  In  Rome  everything  after  tlio 
fifth  century  was  called  modern,  and  consequently  despised.  lie  also 
alluded  to  the  destruction  of  a  tine  porch,  built  by  the  Cosmati  family,  in 
the  church  of  St.  Lorenzo,  as  an  instance  of  the  destruction  committed  by 
architects  in  the  present  day.  Thus  St.  Paul's,  for  which  money  had 
been  collected  all  over  the  world,  was  called  a  restoration,  but  every 
vestige  of  the  old  building  had  been  destroyed,  and  a  pagan  temple  had 
been  erected  in  its  stead. 

The  chairman  observed  that  the  subject  was  open  to  discussion,  and 
remarked  that  Mr.  Parker  would  be  ready  to  answer  any  question  that 
might  have  suggested  itself. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Frekman  asked  if  there  was  such  a  thing  known  as  the  con- 
secration of  a  Christian  church  in  the  second  century  ?  Were  those 
churches  standing  up  above  ground  in  a  state  to  be  consecrated  at  that 
period  ?  No  doubt  there  were  churches  standing  in  the  third  century. 
What  was  the  evidence  that  there  were  churches  standing  above  ground  in 
the  second  century  fit  to  be  consecrated  ?  He  asked  Mr.  Parker  for  the 
evidence  that  churches  above  ground  were  consecrated  as  early  as  150 
or  160. 

Mr.  Parker  said  that  his  authority  was  the  Annals  of  Baronius  ;  and 
the  architectural  features  were  confirmatory  of  the  statements  made  in  that 
work. 

Mr.  Freemax  did  not  think  that  much  reliance  was  to  be  placed  in  a 
writer  who  lived  so  many  centuries  afterwards.  Where  was  the  evidence 
of  the  consecration  of  this  room  in  the  house  of  Pudens  ? 

The  Rev.  G.  N.  Sjiith  remarked  that  St.  Paul  speaks  of  the  church 
that  was  the  house  of  Priscilla  and  Aquila  (Romans  xvi.  v.  5). 

Mr.  Parker  observed  that  Justin  Martyr  mentioned  the  house  of  Pudens 
as  a  refuge  for  foreign  Christians  in  the  second  century. 

Mr.  Freeman  said  that  that  proved  nothing  whatever.  It  would  not  do 
to  patch  up  things  out  of  Baronius.  Mr.  Parker  was  too  cautious  to  do  the 
same  thing  with  regard  to  English  architecture.  He  would  not  go  to 
Hutchins's  History  of  Dorset  to  ascertain  the  date  of  a  structure,  but  he 
would  examine  the  style  in  the  spirit  of  an  archaeologist. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  then  accorded  to  Mr.  Parker,  for  his  very  able  and 
instructive  lecture  ;  and,  on  the  motion  of  Colonel  Sturt,  M.P.,  a  vote  of 
thanks  was  given  to  the  chairman,  after  which  the  proceedings  terminated. 


August  2. 

Excursion  to  Maiden  Castle. 

The   morning  was  devoted   to  hearing  papers  read  in    the    Historical 
Section,  Sir  John  P.  Boileau,  Bart.,  presiding. 
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The  Rev.  W.  Barnes,  B.D.,  of  Came,  read  a  paper  on  Ancient  Dorset.^ 

The  Rev.  Professor  Willis  read  a  paper  on  Sherborne  Abbey  Church, 
which  appeared  in  this  volume  of  the  Journal,  p.  179. 

Mr.  Thomas  Bond  read  a  paper  on  Corfe  Castle." 

At  three  p.m.  a  large  party  started  in  carriages  for  an  afternoon's  excur- 
sion to  visit  the  British  and  Roman  remains  and  other  objects  of  antiquarian 
interest  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dorchester.  The  first  halt  was  made  at 
the  amphitheatre  called  Mambury  Rings.  The  arena  of  this  earthwork  is 
almost  elliptical,  and  is  enclosed  save  on  the  north  side,  where  there  is  an 
opening  by  a  mound  about  30  ft.  high.  The  party  having  scaled  the 
rather  steep  ascent  to  the  mound,  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Bingham  remarked  that 
there  were  very  many  theories  about  the  name  Mambury,  or  Maumbury 
Rings,  and  he  ventured  to  have  a  little  theory  of  his  own  ;  it  would  not, 
liowever,  at  all  suit  his  good  friend  the  Rev.  W.  Barnes,  for  it  had  notliing 
to  do  with  British  names.  He  could  not  help  thinking  that  the  former 
part  of  the  name  "  Mambury  "  was  derived  from  mimus.  He  had  no  doubt 
whatever  himself  that  this  place  was  constructed  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  Romans,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  amusement  both  to  the  Romau 
army  and  the  conquered  people  of  Durnovaria.  It  was  possible,  therefore, 
tliat  plays  were  acted  in  this  amphitheatre,  and  everybody  knew  that 
mimus  meant  a  stage  player.  He  had  never  broached  the  theoiy  befi»re, 
and  he  was  ready  to  have  it  knocked  down  at  a  moment's  notice.  He 
believed  that  everybody,  who  knew  anything  about  the  matter,  must  be 
satisfied  that  the  place  was  established  under  Roman  superintendence. 
There  was  no  sort  of  appearance  about  it  to  indicate  that  }t  was  a  Celtic 
structure.  The  outer  wall,  he  imagined,  had  been  greatly  delebrated  by 
time,  and  there  had  been  a  milestone  put  up  -by  the  Town  Council  of  the 
borouo-h.  No  doubt  the  area  was  much  deeper  formerly  than  at  the  present 
time.  Dr.  Stukeley,  he  believed,  had  broached  this  idea — the  opening  at 
the  north  side  being  the  entrance  to  the  amphitheatre,  on  the  opposite  side 
were  the  cavce,  from  which  issued  the  beasts.  He  did  not  think  that  he 
could  listen  with  patience  to  anybody  who  called  the  amphitheatre  a  Celtic 
work. 

The  party  next  proceeded  onwards  for  about  halfa-mile  along  tlie  main 
road,  and  then  diverged  to  the  eastward  to  visit  the  ancient  villa  of 
Herringstone.  Here  the  party  was  received  by  the  present  owner,  Mr. 
E.  W.  Williams,  and  walking  through  the  principal  part  of  the  house, 
which  has  been  sadly  modernised,  entered  the  drawing-room,  which  is 
enriched  with  oak  carving  and  furnished  a  la  Louis  Quatorze.  Here  Mr. 
Thomas  Bond,  of  Tyneham,  addressed  the  company.  He  remarked  that 
the  origin  of  the  name  of  Winterborne  Herringstone  was  from  a  small 
stream,  which  also  gave  names  to  several  villages  in  Dorset.  They  knew 
very  little  with  exactness  concerning  the  place  till  the  time  of  Henry  III. 
It  belonged  to  Sir  Henry  Beaucbamp,  of  the  great  Somerset  family,  who 
were  the  chief  lords  of  the  place.  Under  them  the  abbots  of  Bindon  were 
the  mesne  lords  of  the  manor  of  Ileningstone.  In  the  27th  of  Henry  III., 
he  believed,  an  exchange  was  made  between  the  abbots  and  Philip  Herring, 
the  latter  giving  some  land  at  Chaldon  Herring.  He  then  came  to  live  at 
tliis  place,  and  it  continued  in  the  Herring  family  for  several  generations. 
In   the   time  of  Edward  III.   royal  licence   was  granted    to    Sir    Walter 

'  Priutcd  iu  this  volutne,  p.  278,  -  Printed  in  this  volume,  p.  200. 
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Herring  to  improve  tlic  place  ami  enclose  it  with  a  stone  wall.  It  was  no 
doubt  a  niaiisi(in-liou!-e  frum  the  time  of  Henry  III.  The  Herrings  were 
a  Norman  family,  coming  from  Ilarung,  in  Normamly,  and  tliev  wore 
feiulatories  to  tiie  Earl  of  Warwick  in  the  time  of  Henry  11.  They  rcsitled 
at  Clialdon  Herring  till  they  camu  to  this  place,  where  they  continued  till 
tlie  reign  of  Richard  II.,  when  the  elder  hranch  of  the  family  became 
extinct,  and  tiie  heiress  married  a  certain  Robert  Fovant.  {Shortly  after- 
wards it  passed,  by  some  means  not  yet  discovered,  to  the  family  of  Filiol, 
who  continued  in  possession  of  the  place  till  the  early  part  of  the  si.\teenth 
century,  when  it  was  purchased  by  the  ancestors  of  the  present  owner. 
Although  the  manor  entered  into  the  family  of  Williams  originally  by  pur- 
chase, subsequently  they  became  co-heirs  and  representatives  of  the 
Herrings,  who  held  the  same  for  so  long  a  period.  Sir  Walter  Herring 
had  two  sons,  to  one  of  which  he  gave  lierringstone  and  the  other  Chuldon 
Herring.  At  a  subsequent  period  Sir  John  Williams,  of  lierringstone, 
married  the  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Sir  Thomas  Delalynd,  who  was 
descended  from  the  last  heiress  of  the  Herring  family.  The  manor-house 
was  said  by  llutchins  to  have  been  built  in  the  thirteenth  century  by 
Siward.  But  Hutcbins  knew  very  little  about  architecture,  and  the  fact 
was  that  the  Siwards  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  room  they  were  in, 
and  probably  the  greater  part  of  the  original  house,  was  built  by  Sir  John 
Williams  in  the  time  of  James  I.  It  was  in  the  form  of  a  quadrangle,  had 
a  court-yard,  a  private  chapel  where  service  was  performed,  and  a  burial- 
chapel.  The  quadrangle  was  subsequently  destroyed,  and  now  that  hall 
was  the  only  portion  remaining  of  the  old  building.  He  directed  attention 
to  the  arms  of  the  AVilliamses  in  the  carving  of  the  roof,  similar  to  those 
in  St.  Peter's  Church. 

Mr.  Parker  said  he  tliought  they  might  congratulate  the  owner  of  the  hall 
for  having  so  well  preserved  a  fine  Jacobean  ceiling,  which  architects  were 
generally  too  fond  of  destroying.  The  ceiling  was  a  remarkably  good  one 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  He  pointed  out,  among  the 
grotesque  figures  upon  the  inner  roof,  the  letters  c.P.  and  the  arms  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  showing  that  it  must  have  been  constructed  at  the  period 
he  had  stated.  Having  noticed  several  fine  old  paintings  and  other  objects 
of  interest,  the  party  retired  from  the  mansion. 

A  pleasant  ride  of  about  a  mile  brought  the  party  to  the  remarkable  and 
immense  earthworks  called  Maiden  Castle,  which  occupy  the  tiat  summit  of 
a  hill,  and  are  about  one  thousand  yards  from  east  to  west,  and  tive  hun- 
dred yards  from  north  to  south,  the  whole  begirt  by  two  (in  some  parts 
three)  ramparts  60  feet  high.  Here  the  Rev.  W.  Barnes  acted  as  guide. 
He  said  that  the  Archaeological  Institute  had  received  a  hearty  welcome  at 
the  old  Roman  town  of  Dorchester,  but  they  must  be  content  to  enter  this 
British  town  without  a  greetirig  by  the  inhabitants.  They  stood  on  the 
greatest  of  more  than  twenty  earthworks  of  the  Durotriges  of  Dorset,  a 
work  that  took  up  115  acres  of  grountl.  He  pointed  out  the  ditierciice  of 
form  between  the  British  and  Roman  castrametation,  the  former  following 
the  winding  outline  of  the  bill  brow  as  at  Maiden  Castle,  and  the  Roman 
form,  as  at  Poundbury,  keeping  more  or  less  a  scjunreness  of  angle  and  a 
straightncss  of  sides.  There  seemed  to  have  been  four  gates,  and  the  one 
by  which  they  stood  had  had,  as  most  likely  had  the  others,  stone  gate 
jambs,  the  bases  of  which  had  been  taken  away  by  a  man  then  on  the 
ground.     The  inner  rampart  had  at  one  time  something  of  a  breast-\\all  of 
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Ridgeway  stones,  of  which  some  few  remained,  and  many  loads  had,  to  the 
knowledge  of  living  men,  been  carried  down  to  Martinstown  for  building. 
He  pointed  out  a  debased  bank  far  eastward  as  the  western  boundary  of  the 
earliest  camp,  and  begged  the  members  to  observe  the  inbendings  of  the 
inner  rampart  at  the  ends  of  this  cross  bank. 

The  Rev.  H.  Moule  requested  the  company  to  forget  for  a  while  the 
Romans  and  the  Britons,  and  to  observe  the  military  skill  indicated  by  the 
works,  and  to  consider  what  kind  of  a  population  there  must  have  been 
here  to  throw  up  such  immense  fortifications.  No  scattered  tribes,  he 
maintained,  could  have  done  it.  New  Zealand  had  been  spoken  of,  but 
there  was  nothing  shewn  of  the  military  skill  of  those  tribes  which  ap- 
proached tliat  exhibited  here.  He  had  brought  Indian  officers  to  Maiden 
Castle,  and  when  a  distance  otT  they  had  said  it  was  like  their  hill-forts,  but 
before  they  had  gone  far  they  said,  these  earthworks  were  not  constructed 
by  uncivilized  men  ;  it  must  have  taken  100,000  men  to  make  such  fortifi- 
cations. What  must  the  population  have  been  when  they  were  constructed  ? 
Maiden  Castle,  he  believed,  could  not  have  been  tlie  work  of  scattered 
tribes  :  no  people  anxious  only  for  the  safety  of  their  cattle  would  make 
such  earthworks. 

The  Rev.  Gilbert  Smith,  of  Tenby,  said  it  suggested  to  him  that  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  geological  action  at  the  bottom  of  it  all.  He  could 
shew  them  embankments,  tortuous  like  those  before  them,  which  were 
entirely  of  geological  origin,  and  man  had  nothing  to  do  with  them. 

The  party  having  proceeded  again  to  the  ramparts,  and  walked  along  to 
the  eastward  to  where  a  huge  mound  terminated,  the  Rev.  W.  Barnes 
pointed  out  what  he  considered  to  be  the  end  of  the  old  camp  or  oppidum, 
and  the  indications  of  further  ground  being  taken  up. 

General  Lefrot  said  that  he  shared  in  the  profouudest  degree  the  respect 
all  must  feel  for  the  immense  energy  and  perseverance  of  our  ancestors, 
whoever  they  were,  in  throwing  up  these  wonderful  earthworks,  the  only 
parallel  to  which,  as  far  as  he  was  aware,  were  the  earthworks  constructed 
by  the  unknown  tribes  of  Ohio.  He  agreed  with  the  former  speakers  as  to 
their  manifesting  evidences  of  organization  of  labour  and  continuity  of 
purpose  far  beyond  what  the  scattered  and  divided  tribes  with  which  they 
connected  the  county  were  capable  of ;  and  he  held  that  they  must  be  the 
work  of  an  anterior  race.  From  the  hasty  survey  he  had  made,  he  should 
judge  that  the  works  extended  for  nearly  a  mile,  and  a  portion  of  the  ram- 
parts he  had  just  measured  was  60  feet  high  ;  and  these  were  works  made 
by  people  who  had  not  the  command  of  large  flat  tools,  like  our  spades,  but 
who  worked  with  celts,  or  narrow  instruments,  by  means  of  which  only  a 
small  quantity  of  earth  could  be  transported  at  a  time.  He  thought  that 
the  difficulty  as  to  the  water  supply  might  be  partially  solved  by  the  habits 
of  the  people  of  those  days.  The  incursions  were  made  by  levies  or 
masses,  and  if  they  found  the  enemy  prepared  to  receive  them  they  dis- 
persed ;  nor  did  they,  he  imagined,  keep  such  a  vigilant  watch  as  to  pre- 
vent the  besieged  from  having  access  to  water  in  various  directions.  From 
the  military  allusions  in  the  early  books  of  Scripture  it  was  evitlent  that 
what  was  regarded  ns  the  primary  duty  of  a  modern  soldier — keeping  watch 
— was  observed  with  extreme  laxity  in  those  days.  But  he  thuugiit  that 
the  people  mainly  depended  on  the  surface  water  cau^^ht  in  the  pit  referred 
to,  which  was  conveniently  placed  for  that  purpose.  As  to  Maiden  Castle 
being  defended  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  he  thought  that  was  impos- 
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8il)le,  hccnuso  it  woulil  take  as  many  men  to  dcftiid  it  ns  to  inalco  it.  llo 
tlioiiLjht  the  oci'iipaiits  imi^t  have  triisti'd  to  otlitT  oltshicles  than  the  cnitli- 
worlis,  sucli  as  tlioy  in  military  parlance  calletl  tib'ittis — strnctines  vvhirli 
the  enemy  would  find  a  ditticulty  in  passinj^.  The  mere  jdiy.sical  diffirultv 
ot  mounting  an  eartli-slo|)e  hy  naked  men  unencumbered  hy  armour  would 
liave  been  but  trifling,  ami  with  tlie  activity  they  acciuired  in  the  eliaso 
tliey  could  more  easily  have  assaulted  the  place  than  modern  soldiers 
bearing  tlieir  accoutrements.  Therefore,  lie  concluded  that  the  defenders 
must  have  had  recourse  to  other  meaiii  besides  earthworks,  to  reinler  the 
place  tenable. 

In  illustration  of  what  had  been  adduced  as  to  the  dilFioulty  of  obtaining 
water  for  the  ])eoplc  occupying  Maiden  Castle,  during  u  sion-e,  Mr. 
Beresford  Hope  observed  that  Homer,  describing  the  siege  of  Troy,  spoke 
of  the  spriuiis  of  the  ycamander  as  being  outside  the  town. 

In  auotlier  part  of  the  earthworks,  Mr.  Barnes  made  some  remarks  upon 
tlie  etymology  of  tlie  name  Maiden  Castle.  He  considered  that  it  indicates 
a  castle  without  a  castle — as  a  maiden  assize  means  an  assize  without  any 
trials — or  a  fastness  on  the  plain. 

The  party  then  proceeded  to  a  spot  whore  excavations  had  Iiecn  made,  bv 
the  pennission  of  Mr.  Start,  and  at  his  expense,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Cunnington.  The  hole  was  about  three  feet  deep,  and  Mr.  Cunninc-ton 
explained  that  it  was  an  ancient  British  hut-hole,  l)ut  at  the  bottom 
were  found  two  or  three  inches'  depth  of  ashes,  also  several  slinw-stones 
and  pieces  of  pottery.  An  urn  was  found  in  the  other  camp,  also  a  small 
drinking-cup,  and  a  piece  of  an  ancient  quern,  which  Mr.  Bingham  said 
was  possibly  brought  from  Germany.  These  were  to  be  seen  at  the 
Museum,  as  also  a  piece  dug  from  the  pit  shewing  tiie  stratification  of  the 
ashes.  Bones  of  various  animals,  and  a  piece  of  a  human  jawbone,  con- 
taining a  tooth  very  much  worn,  were  likewii^e  di.scovered  there.  In  the 
presence  of  the  party  an  excavator  dug  in  the  hole,  and  threw  up  small 
pieces  of  pottery  and  bones,  which  were  curiously  examined.  Mr.  Cun- 
nington said  that  he  had  been  led  to  these  hut-holes  by  observiu"-  slii>-lit 
depressions  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground,  but  there  was  great  diliicultv  '» 
making  such  researches,  because  the  whole  surface  had  been  plou<'.hed  over 
within  the  last  hundred  years. 

The  Rev.  C.  W.  Bingham  moved  that  Mr.  Sturt  he  thanked  for  his 
kindness  in  this  particular,  and  also  because  he  is  one  of  the  landlords  of 
Dorset  who  strenuously  set  their  faces  against  the  destruction  of  the  old 
tumuli  where  our  ancestors  are  lying.  He  trusted  that  all  the  landlords  in 
England  would  follow  Mr.  Sturt's  example  in  this  regard.  These  remarks 
were  heartily  received  by  the  company.  This  concluded  the  proccedin<'-3 
at  Maiden  Castle. 

Returning  in  the  direction  of  Dorchester,  a  diversion  was  made  to  visit 
the  angular  pound-like  earthwork,  in  the  Roman  form  of  castrametation,  a 
field  of  high  ground  by  the  river  Frome,  called  Poundbury,  Mr.  Bingham 
assembled  the  party  at  the  north-western  angle  of  the  camp.  overlo(dun<>- 
the  river,  and  observed  that  tliere  had  been  various  theories  advanced  as  to 
the  origin  of  this  camp.  Some  persons  thought  that  it  was  an  Anglo-Saxc>n 
camp  of  council,  and  others  that  it  was  a  Danisli  encampment,  but  he 
believed  it  to  be  a  Roman  camp.  Instead  of  following  the  line  of  the  hill 
generally  it  was  nearly  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram.  To  the  westward 
there  was  a  curious  kind  of  ledge  or  linchet,  to  wiiich    Mr.  Barnes  desired 
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him  to  call  attention  ;  it  followed  the  winding  of  the  river  for  two  or  three 
miles.  To  himself  it  seemed  impossible  that  it  could  have  been  a  natural 
formation  ;  whatever  it  was  originally,  he  certainly  thought  it  had  been 
artificially  enlarged.  A  little  further  up  the  valley,  in  all  directions  there 
were  relics  of  what  he  believed  to  be  British  occupation.  Mr.  Bingham 
then  directed  attention  to  Wolveton  or  Wolverton  House,  the  ancient  seat 
of  the  Treiichards,  and  remarked  that  in  that  house,  humanly  speaking, 
the  fortunes  of  the  house  of  Russell  began  to  rise  in  the  ascendant.  !Sir 
Thomas  Trenchard  was  Sheriff  of  Dorset,  when  the  Archduke  Philip  of 
Spain  was  obliged  to  run  his  barque  ashore  at  Weymouth.  He  was  brought 
to  the  Sheriff's  house  at  Wolverton,  and,  being  unable  to  speak  any  lan- 
guage but  pure  Dorset,  found  it  difficult  to  communicate  with  the  Archduke. 
In  this  extremity  he  bethought  him  of  John  Russell,  of  Kingston  Russell 
or  Berwick,  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  had  been  a  factor  to  a  merchant  iu 
Spain  and  who  could  interpret  the  speech  of  his  royal  visitor.  He  was 
sent  for,  and  made  himself  so  agreeable  that  the  Archduke  took  him  to 
Liuidon,  where  the  King  took  a  fancy  to  him,  and  in  time  hfe  became  Earl 
of  Bedford,  and  tlie  founder  of  the  house  of  Russell.  From  Poundbury  the 
party  returned  to  Dorchester. 

At  the  evening  meeting  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Adsten  read  a  paper  on  "  The 
Romans  in  Dorset,"  which  will  be  printed  in  a  future  volume  of  this 
Journal. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Irvine  said  that  having  attended  a  little  to  the  question  of 
Roman  roads  in  Dorset,  he  believed  the  present  road,  described  as  that  from 
Sarum  to  Dorchester,  might  more  probably  be  a  line  from  Sarum  to  some 
port  or  place  in  Purbeck,  or  perhaps  Lulworth  Cove.  The  direct  road  from 
Sarum  to  Dorchester  left  Blandford  to  the  east,  and  reaching  the  line  of 
hills,  followed  them  until  arriving  above  Ansty,  and  passing  Hartfoot  Lane 
it  becomes  known  as  the  Lung  Lane  ;  it  then  runs  straight  for  Dorchester, 
(receiving  near  Piddlehinton  Down  another  road  which  comes  from  Chester- 
blade  and  Blackfoid,  in  Somerset,)  and  after  passing  by  Frome  Whitfield  it 
entered  Doi'chester.  Leaving  Dorchester,  it  went,  not,  as  stated,  to  Eg- 
gardun,  but  near  Winterborne  Abbas,  for  Long  Bredy  Hut,  to  the  Travel- 
lers' Rest,  by  Walditch  to  the  north  of  Bridpurt,  where  it  is  crossed 
somewhere  by  another  from  Ilorchester  (coming  by  way  of  Stonidge).  It 
then  ran  for  Horchester,  iu  Somerset,  and  on  for  Exeter.  There  were  at 
least  two  Roman  towns  in  Dorset,  of  which  no  mention  had  been  made  in 
the  paper,  one  at  Horchester,  near  Evershot,  one  at  Buchester,  near  Font- 
uiell  and  Shaston.  There  was  every  reason  to  believe  Roman  roads  crossed 
the  vale  of  Blackmore,  coming  south  from  Orcheston,  iu  Wilts,  and  from 
near  Maiden  Bradley ;  both  ran  for  the  Dorchester  road  somewhere  at 
Bellchalville  or  thereabouts,  but  another  line  ran  south  and  west  for  Hor- 
chester, and  on  from  there  towards  the  sea  near  Bridport. 

It  was  suggested  that  these  questions  should  form  the  subject  of  local 
investigation. 

August  3. 

Visit  to  Sherborne. 

The  members  of  the  Institute  reached  Sherborne  by  railway  about 
eleven  o'clock,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  the  Abbey  Church.  On  their 
way  they  were  joined  by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  and  by  Sir  W.  Medlycott, 
Bart.,  and  other  influential  persons  connected  with  the  district. 
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Tlic  Rev.  Professor  Wii.i.is  liavins;  ninunted  a  cliair  in  front  of  tlio 
olnirch,  descrihcd  its  history  and  arcliitertiiro.  He  coinmonced  liy  diieciin.^ 
tlic  attention  of  the  eonipany  to  the  fniijjments  of  an  ohh-r  ehnich,  w!iich 
now  exist  at  tlie  west  end  of  tlie  huilthnt;.  lie  entered  niinntely  into  an 
architectural  description  of  these  details,  and  ol)s('rvcd  tlnit  the  ancient 
paiisii  church  of  All  Hallows,  at  the  west  end  of  the  Ald)cy,  consisted  of 
three  aisles  and  six  hays.  He  then  explained  liow  this  j)ortion  of  the 
building  was  connected  with  the  ])resent  structure,  and  ohscrved  that  iho 
east  end  sloped  otf  so  as  to  admit  of  the  construction  of  the  ^reat  west 
window.  There  was,  no  doubt,  a  screen  against  the  two  first  piers  of  the 
parish  church,  before  which  was  placed  the  altar.  He  then  noticed  the 
outside  of  the  present  structure,  anil  called  attention  to  the  Norman  porcli 
on  the  south  side,  which  had  been  most  carefidly  rebuilt  with  the  original 
stones,  every  stone  having  been  marked,  and  placed  in  its  original  position. 
A  battlement.  Perpendicular  in  charactc^r,  and  harmonizing  with  that  of  the 
church,  formerly  ran  round  the  porch  ;  and  lut  must  say,  with  all  respect 
to  the  architect,  that  he  was  sorry  that  it  had  liot  been  replaced.  The 
learned  Professor  then  entered  the  building,  and  took  up  his  station  near 
the  pulpit,  where  he  discoursed  upon  the  arcliitectural  features  of  the  inte- 
rior. He  observed  that  on  the  preceding  day  he  had  alludetl  to  an  ancient 
document  respecting  tlie  disturbances  between  the  parishioners  of  Slierhorne 
and  the  abbot  and  monks  of  St.  Mary's  Abbey.  This  document,  whicii 
was  dated  on  the  4th  of  January,  1436.  was  an  ordinance  issued  l)y  Neville, 
Bishop  of  Salisbury.  It  commenced  by  stating  that  the  Bishop  had  re- 
ceived accusations  from  the  abbot  and  monks  respecting  the  conduct  of 
eight  or  ten  of  the  townspeople,  who  had  erected  a  new  font  in  the  church 
of  All  Hallows,  on  the  plea  that  the  door  communicating  with  the  abbey 
■was  inconveniently  narrow.  They  made  further  "  pretence  of  tlie  bells 
ringing  for  matins  "  in  the  abbey.  It  seems  also,  from  this  document, 
that  there  was  another  and  a  more  serious  ground  of  provocation  given  by 
the  monks,  viz.,  that  the  old  abbey  font  had  been  improperly  removed  from 
its  position  in  or  near  the  porch.  The  new  font  remained  unmolested  until 
the  next  Easter  procession,  when  both  parties  laid  tiieir  complaints  before 
the  Bishop  at  his  visitation,  and  an  angry  contention  ensued.  The  Bishop 
ordered — 1.  That  the  font  erected  in  the  parish  cliurch  should  be  destroved. 
2.  That  the  bells  should  not  be  rung  for  matins  until  after  the  sixth  hour  to 
the  Abbey  clock.  3.  That  the  Abbey  font  should  be  restored  to  its  ancient 
place,  and  that  all  infants  should  be  baptized  therein.  4.  That  the  door  of 
entrance  for  the  parishioners  into  the  Abbey  should  be  enlaro^ed.  When 
the  Bishop's  mandate  was  received  a  serious  riot  ensued.  As  soon  as  the 
monks  attempted  to  displace  the  new  font,  the  townspeople,  who  had  assenj- 
bled  for  its  defence,  came  into  the  Abbey,  and,  according  to  Leland,  a  stout 
butcher,  one  Walter  Gallor,  defaced  clean  the  stone  font  of  the  Abbey 
Church.  The  quarrel  between  the  monks  and  the  parishioners  became 
somewhat  serious,  the  Earl  of  Ilimtingdon  taking  the  part  of  the  towns- 
people, and  Bishop  Neville  siding  with  the  abbot  and  the  monks.  Durinn- 
the  sedition  a  priest  of  the  church  of  All  Hallows  sliot  a  shaft  of  fire  into 
the  thatched  roof  of  the  choir,  which  was  set  on  fire  and  destroyed.  It 
may  be  inferred  that  the  nave  was  not  damaged.  We  learn  from  Leland 
that  the  parishioners  were  compelled  to  contribute  towards  the  restoration  of 
the  east  end  of  the  building. 

The  learned  Professor  then  proceeded  to  describe  the  architecture  of  the 
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church,  which  helon£!;s  to  the  Perpendicular  periofl,  but  contains  excellent 
specimens  of  the  Norman,  Early  En^^lish,  and  Decorated  periods.  The 
arches  of  the  tower  and  part  of  the  transepts  are  of  Norman  work,  while 
the  nave  and  chancel  are  Perpendicular.  Professor  Willis  described  the 
arcliitectnral  peculiarities  of  the  choir  and  nave.  He  alluded  to  the  splendid 
Perpendicular  work  of  the  choir,  which  was  erected  by  a  master-hand,  and 
pariicularh'  described  the  light  and  graceful  roof  with  its  elegant  tracery 
and  fan-vaulting.  He  next  described  the  nave,  which  was  rebuilt  by  Abbot 
Peter  Ransome,  from  14-75  to  1490,  and  remarked  that  although  the 
church  was  niainlj'  Perpendicular  in  style,  its  original  Norman  character  is 
unmistakeal)le  throughout.  The  piers  of  the  nave  are  polygonal,  without 
ca[>itals,  and  are  singularly  enriched  on  each  face  with  panels  which  follow 
the  arch  and  meet  at  the  top,  where  they  are  united  by  a  shield  bearing  a 
coat  of  arms.  Tiie  pier-arches  of  the  nave  were  unequal  in  space,  and  the 
piers  were  not  opposite  each  other.  He  hinted  it  was  not  improbable  that 
beneath  the  ashhir  of  the  present  piers,  which  was  Perpendicular  in  style, 
might  be  found  the  original  Norman  work,  forming,  as  at  Winchester,  the 
cores  of  the  piers.  The  learned  Professor  described  at  full  length  the  other 
portions  of  the  building. 

The  company  then  left  the  church,  and  the  Professor  led  them  to  the 
north  side  of  the  edifice,  where  he  pointed  out  the  remains  of  the  cloisters. 
He  took  them  into  the  school-room,  which  was  stated  to  have  been  the  refec- 
tory of  the  monastery  ;  but  as  there  were  no  remains  of  a  pulpit,  he  did 
not  think  it  was  ever  used  for  that  purpose.  Neither  did  he  believe,  as 
some  said,  that  it  was  a  dormitory.  He  considered  it  not  improbable  that 
it  was  the  cellarer's  hall,  and  might  have  been  used  for  the  accommodation 
of  guests,  all  classes,  from  the  pi  iace  to  the  -beggar,  being  entertained  at 
the  great  monasteries  in  former  days. 

The  party  then  adjourned  to  Sherborne  Castle,  the  seat  of  Mr.  G.  D. 
Wino-fieid  Digby,  who  sumptuously  entertained  the  archjeologists  and  their 
friends  in  a  marquee  erected  in  the  grounds.  Mr.  Wingfield  Digby  took 
the  chair,  supported  by  the  Marquis  Camden,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  Lord 
Iseaves,  Sir  R.  Kirby,  and  other  members  of  the  Institute. 

By  desire  of  the  Marquis  Camden,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  seconded  the 
toast  of  the  health  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wingfield  Digby.  He  said  that  the 
cleray  present,  and  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  thanked 
Air.  Wingfield  Digby  for  what  he  had  done  at  Sherborne  Church.  He  had 
set  a  noble  example  to  the  laity  of  this  country  ;  and  he  (the  Bishop) 
beoro-ed  sincerely  to  thank  him  for  what  he  had  done,  and  also  for  his  muni- 
ficent hospitality  on  that  occasion.  They  had  been  told  that  day  of  the 
disputes  between  the  clergy  and  the  laity  which  had  taken  place  in  Sher- 
borne, when  the  Liishop  of  Salisbury  came  down  to  settle  these  ditferences. 
He  could  not  help  contrasting  with  those  disorderly  times  the  peaceful  and 
pleasant  gathering  on  that  occasion.  He  begged  most  cordially  to  second 
the  toast. 

Mr.  Wingfield  Digby  returned  thanks,  and  expressed  the  great  satisfac- 
tion which  he  felt  in  meeting  them  on  that  occasion. 

LoKD  Neaves  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Professor  Willis  for  the  able 
description  which  he  had  given  of  Sherborne  Abbey  Church  on  that  occa- 
sion.     He  called  on  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  to  second  the  toast. 

The  Bishop  of  Oxfoud  said  that  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Archaeological 
Institute  had  acquired  celebrity  from  the  admirable  architectural  explana- 
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tions  of  Professor  Willis,  At  nearly  nil  those  meetings  he  liad  dcscrihod 
?ome  noble  church  or  venerable  catlicdral,  and  he  begi^cd  to  thank  him  fur 
these  annual  expositions.  He  could  assure  thcni  that  he  was  not  using 
words  of  afterluncheon  congratulation  when  he  alluded  to  the  high  ([iialitics 
of  Professor  Willis,  and  to  his  great  care,  his  wonderful  sagacity,  his  intui- 
tive eye,  and  his  unvarying  kindness  on  these  occasions.  Jle  was,  indeed, 
the  light  of  the  Institute  and  the  delight  of  the  annual  meetings. 

Professor  Wiixis,  in  returning  thanks,  said  that,  in  explaining  the  cathe- 
drals and  other  churches  of  this  country,  much  credit  was  due  to  those  who 
had  the  care  of  these  edifices,  and  who  afforded  him  the  opportunity  of 
examining  them  and  making  himself  acquainted  with  their  iiistory  and 
architecture.  He  had  felt  groat  pleasure  in  visiting  Sherborne  Church,  and 
was  much  gratified  with  the  manner  in  which  that  edifice  had  been  restored, 
and  with  the  noble  example  of  ungrudging,  liberal  munificence  which  Mr. 
Wingficld  Digby  had  set  to  the  whole  land.  The  church  had  been  per- 
fectly restored,  while  all  its  ancient  features  had  been  preserved.  He 
begged  to  thank  Mr.  Digby  for  what  he  had  done. 

The  company  then  left  tlie  tent,  and  proceeded  to  the  ruins  of  the  old 
castle,  in  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Digby.  It  rained  up  to  the  time  when  the 
party  left  the  grounds,  and  tlie  tliunder  was  very  heavy. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Paukee  described  the  remains  of  the  ancient  castle,  which 
was  built  by  Roger,  Bishop  of  Sarum,  in  the  time  of  King  Stephen,  He 
observed  that  it  was  strongly  defended,  and  gave  a  description  of  its  plan 
and  details. 

Some  conversation  followed,  in  which  Mr,  Parker,  Mr.  Freeman,  Mr. 
Burtt,  Mr.  Bond,  and  other  members  took  a  part. 

The  Rev.  C.W.  Bingham  tlien  gave  an  outline  of  the  history  of  the  castle, 
reading  from  the  Rev.  E.  Harston's  "Handbook  to  the  Abbey  Church  of 
St,  Mary,  Sherborne."  From  tliis  account  the  history  may  be  .summarised 
as  follows  : — Roger  Niger  succeeded  Osmund  as  Bishop  of  Sarum  in  1102. 
He  was  the  powerful  minister  and  favourite  of  Henry  I.,  and  held  also  the 
earldom  of  Salisbury.  He  fortified  the  city  of  Sarum,  and  built  for  him- 
Bclf  three  great  ca.stles  at  Slierborne,  Devizes,  and  Malmesbury,  They 
were  places  of  immense  strength,  for  the  Bishop  was  no  mean  engineer. 
In  1133  King  Stephen  seized  these  three  castles,  together  with  the  Bishop's 
plate,  jewels,  and  cash,  the  latter  amounting  to  40,000  marks,  and  threw 
the  prelate  into  prison.  Sherborne  was  recaptured  by  the  Empress  Maud, 
and  for  the  next  two  hundred  years  was  retained  by  the  Crown  on  various 
pretexts,  but  was  at  length  recovered  for  the  bishopric,  together  with  the 
chace  and  manor  of  Bere  W^ood,  by  Bishop  Robert  Wyvil,  in  1355.  Bishop 
Wyvil's  brass  in  Salisbury  Cathedral  records  this  fact,  and  describes  him 
ut  pugil  intrcpidu?,  a  compliment  to  a  bishop  uiore  appreciable  in  that  day 
than  at  present.  The  brass  itself  is  most  curious.  The  castle  is  drawn 
with  all  its  towers.  The  keep  has  four  turrets,  two  ornamented  with  a 
mitre,  two  with  an  earl's  coronet  (Roger  being  both  bishop  and  earl).  At 
tiie  window  over  the  gate  stands  the  Bishop,  in  his  robes,  with  crozier  and 
mitre.  His  hands  are  lifted,  as  in  the  act  of  returning  thanks  to  God,  and 
re-consecrating  the  castle  for  the  benefit  of  the  bishopric.  The  long  detilo- 
ment  it  had  undergone  is  expressed  by  the  weeds  and  brambles  in  the  fore- 
ground, where  the  rabbits  are  feeding  or  burrowing.  In  the  gate  stands 
the  figure  of  an  armed  retainer,  with  the  portcullis  at  his  back,  in  the 
attitude  of  defence,   as  beins:  readv  to  maintain  his  lord's  rights  by  arms. 
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His  left  hand  holJs  a  shield,  which  is  suspended  from  his  shoulders  by  a 
strap,  and  iu  his  right  hand  he  wields  his  battle-axe.  The  brass  is  very 
nearly  perfect,  but  the  border  and  inscription  are  injured.  How  it  escaped 
the  pillage  of  the  Civil  Wars,  when  it  is  said  that  upwards  of  a  hundred 
valuable  brasses  were  destroyed,  is  wonderful.  The  castle  and  manor  now 
remained  with  the  see  until  the  fourth  year  of  Edward  VI.,  when  the  Bishop, 
John  Capon,  made  them  over  to  the  Lord  Protector  Somerset,  who  enjoyed 
them  but  a  short  time.  On  his  attainder,  the  Crown  again  demised  them 
to  Sir  John  Paulett,  Knt.,  for  ninety-nine  years.  But  the  Bishop,  having 
filed  a  bill  iu  Chancery,  declaring  that  he  was  intimidated  into  this  sur- 
render of  his  rights,  his  life  being  threatened,  the  Lord  Chancfllor  decreed 
in  his  favour,  and  the  castle  once  more  reverted  to  the  see.  The  bishopric  • 
suffered  most  in  this  matter  from  the  hands  of  Queen  Eliz:\beth,  who  twice 
kept  the  bishopric  vacant  for  several  years,  till  she  could  find  some  abject 
occupant  for  it  who  would  consent  to  surrender  Sherborne  Castle  and  manor 
to  the  Crown.  Toby  Matthew  (afterwards  Bishop  of  Winchester),  declined 
her  terms,  and  she  refused  to  make  him  bishop,  and  twice  was  Archbishop 
Whitgift  compelled  to  interpose  by  a  spirited  remonstrance  against  her 
conduct.  At  length  she  made  one  Cohlwell  bishop,  of  whom  it  is  said  that 
he  was  surprised  into  consenting  to  her  terms,  and  never  held  up  his  head 
afterwards.  He  died  very  soon  after,  and  she  then  (after  two  years'  delay) 
made  Henry  Cotton  bishop,  the  condition  of  his  appointment  being  the 
alienation  of  Sherborne,  which  she  then  bestowed  on  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 
Of  this  Cotton,  Dugdale  remarks — "  His  son  was  born  blind,  who,  notwith- 
standing, was  made  a  minister,  had  three  or  four  parsonages,  and  was  canon 
of  Salisbury,  yet  died  a  beggar."  Thus  was  the  see  of  Sarum  deprived 
permanently  of  this  portion  of  its  endowment,  ■&  yearly  rent-charge  of  £260 
being  alone  reserved  to  it.  Raleigh  greatly  improved  the  estate,  but  did 
not  enjoy  it  long.  It  next  came  into  the  hands  of  Prince  Henry,  who  lived 
but  a  few  months  afterwards.  Carr,  Earl  of  Somerset,  its  next  possessor, 
closed  his  career  in  ignominy,  and  the  castle  and  manor  were  then  sold  by 
the  Crown  to  Sir  John  Digby,  afterwards , Earl  of  Bristol.  In  1645  the 
fortress  was  captured,  after  a  siege  of  sixteen  days,  by  Cromwell  and  Fair- 
fax, when  Sir  L.  Dyves  and  Sir  John  Strangways,  fifty-five  gentlemen,  and 
six  hundred  soldiers,  were  taken  prisoners.  It  was  then  dismantled,  and 
with  its  materials  Castleton  Church  and  the  wings  of  the  present  mansion 
were  erected. 

Mr.  BoRTT  said  it  was  well  known  that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  resided  here 
some  time,  and  some  documents  had  fallen  into  his  hands  which  curiously 
illustrated  the  social  relations  of  that  period.  These  documents  were  con- 
nected with  proceedings  in  the  Star  Chamber,  and  one  of  the  acts  of  oppres- 
sion charged  against  Raleigh  was  that  a  certain  John  Mears,  having  spoken 
about  an  act  of  aggression,  was  one  morning  taken  out  of  bed  and  put  into 
the  stocks  for  about  twelve  hours.  The  result  of  the  proceedings  was  not 
given  in  the  public  judicial  record.  The  documents  had  been  printed  in 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  November,  ]8o3. 

Tiie  Rev.  Prebendary  Scakth  gave  an  account  of  a  Roman  cippus  in  the 
grounds.  It  was  erected  to  ^lius,  by  his  "tent-fellow."  It  had  two 
interesting  designs,  the  head  of  Medusa,  with  an  owl  at  the  bottom. 

Mr.  R.  Digby  said  the  cippus  was  brought  from  Dresden  by  John  Digby, 
who  brought  home  the  classical  books  in  the  castle,  and  who  died  young. 

The  Rev.  J.  G.  Joyce  drew  attention  to  a  curious  tesselated  pavement 
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which  now  forms  tlie  floor  of  the  dairy.  It  was  discovered  some  few  years 
ago  among  some  Roman  fouiidutioiis  on  Lentliay  Common.  It  is  in  excel- 
lent condition,  and  is  most  perfect.  A  sitting  figure  is  represented  playing 
on  a  lyre  with  six  chords,  wliile  a  second  figure  is  dancing  and  playing  a 
double  pipe,  united  at  the  moutlipiece.      The  borders  are  very  ricli.  ' 

The  body  of  tlie  present  mansion  was  Ituilt  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  the 
date  1594  and  his  arms  being  visible  on  the  windows.  The  two  win"3 
were  added  by  the  first  Earl  of  Bristol,  and  the  stone  walls  have  been 
coated  with  grey  plaster.  An  archway  of  stone,  surmounted  by  the  Digby 
crest,  forms  the  entrance  into  the  courtyard.  The  gardens  are  very  quaint 
and  pleasant ;  and  a  stone  scat  is  pointed  out  as  that  frequented  by 
Raleigh  when  he  indulged  in  tlie  Virginian  weed.  A  large  slieet  of  water, 
formed  by  damming  up  what  was  once  an  inconsiderable  stream,  is  consi- 
dered one  of  the  most  beautiful  lakes  in  the  west  of  England.  It  divides 
the  plcasaunce  from  the  woods  which  encircle  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  castle. 
The  park,  which  is  five  miles  in  circuit,  contains  1170  acres. 

The  party  returned  to  Dorchester,  where  in  the  evening  a  conversazione 
was  held  in  the  temporary  Museum.  The  company  manifested  great  inte- 
rest in  the  antiquities  exhibited  ;  and  the  reading  by  the  Rev.  W.  Barnes 
of  some  of  his  poems,  written  in  the  Dorsetshire  dialect,  gave  great  satis- 
faction, and  was  greeted  with  warm  applause. 

August  4. 
Meetings  of  Sections. 
Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  M.P.,  took  the  Chair  at  10  o'clock. 
The  Rev.  J.  G.  Joyce  read  a  paper  on  the  results  of  the  excavations 
recently  undertaken  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  at  Silclicster.  The 
discourse  was  illustrated  by  diagrams  and  numerous  coloured  representations 
of  objects  there  exhumed.  A  singular  amount  of  uncertainty  luino-  about 
the  name,  which  he  was  not  prepared  to  dispel.  Silchester  was  sup|)osed 
to  have  been  originally  a  British  settlement  or  camp,  from  its  form,  but  it 
was  occupied,  undoubtedly,  at  an  early  date  by  the  Romans.  The  internal 
portion  of  the  town  was  subdivided  into  rectangular  forms,  by  two  roads, 
one  running  north  and  south  and  the  other  east  and  west ;  but  the  walls 
were  irregular,  having,  he  believed,"  as  many  as  nine  faces.  The  walls, 
nearly  all  of  which  are  perfect,  are  of  immense  strength,  and  were  evidently 
built  in  courses.  From  the  fact  of  there  not  having  been  found  tiles  in 
Silchester  inscribed  with  the  name  of  any  legion,  it  liad  been  doubted 
•whether  it  was  ever  occupied  as  a  military  station,  but  he  believed  it  had 
been  so  occupied,  and  gave  his  reasons  for  thus  thinking.  He  did  not 
doubt,  however,  but  that  commerce  was  carried  on  there,  because  at  that 
time  it  was  one  of  the  most  important  centres  of  enterprise  in  the  country. 
He  then  directed  attention  to  the  construction  of  the  houses  exhumed,  and 
gave  interesting  details  of  their  contents.  The  coins  discovered,  he  re- 
marked, ranged  from  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Augustus  to  coins  of  the 
latest  period  of  the  occupation  of  Britain  by  the  Romans.  Of  the  first 
century  coins  there  had  been  found  11;  second  eenturv,  150;  thiid,  144: 
and  fourth,  211.  The  lecturer  was  thanked  for  his  admirable  paper,  and 
the  enlightened  and  patriotic  enterprise  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in 
prosecuting  these  researches  was  cordially  acknowledged. 
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Mr.  C.  T.  Newtox,  F.S.  a.,  delivered  a  lecture  on  Phoenician  Art  as  illus- 
trated by  recent  discoveries  in  Rhodes,  Cyprus,  and  Sidon.  The  lecturer 
observed  that,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  Phoenicians  were  the  first  people  wlio 
made  long  voyages  from  the  eastern  to  the  western  extremities  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  ;  the  first  to  observe  the  stars  for  the  purposes  of 
navigation ;  and,  if  ancient  chronologers  were  to  be  believed,  they  were 
the  founders  of  a  city  beyond  the  pillars  of  Hercules  1,200  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  The  Phoenicians  were  the  prototypes  of  the  Englishmen  of 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  and  rivalled  them  in  their  happy 
mixture  of  audacity,  and  sagacity  in  discovering  the  best  markets,  and  that 
at  a  time  when  Greek  history  had  not  begun.  They  were  connected  with 
the  historical  books  of  Scripture ;  they  invented  the  alphabet  which  we 
inherit,  and  he  thought  it  was  not  too  much  to  say  that  had  not  the 
Phoenicians  simplified  the  mode  of  writing  and  bequeathed  their  alphabet 
to  the  Greeks,  the  "  Times  "  which  appeared  this  day  might  never  have 
been  printed.  With  reference  to  the  tin  the  Phoenicians  obtained  from 
Britain,  he  observed  that  some  thought  the  southern  counties  were  under 
Phoenician  influence — tliat  they  had  factories  here,  introduced  much  of 
their  civilisation,  and  left  evidences  of  their  skill  in  such  structures  as 
Stonehenge.  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  in  his  history  of  the  Astronomy  of  the 
Ancients  argued  that  the  Phoenicians  never  landed  in  the  British  isles,  but 
tlial  the  tin  was  conveyed  to  the  isle  of  Vectis,  then  across  to  Gaul,  and 
from  thence  on  muleback  to  Marseilles.  If  this  reasoning  were  correct, 
they  could  never  hope  to  discover  Phoenician  remains  in  this  country.  But 
he  (the  lecturer)  based  his  conclusion  mainly  on  the  fact  that  before  the 
time  of  t)ie  Romans  the  accounts  given  of  Britain  are  mixed  up  with  much 
that  is  fabulous.  He  conceived  that  circumstance  to  be  attributable  to  the 
pains  the  Phoenicians  took  to  conceal  the  place  where  they  found  a  good 
market.  It  was  an  early  opinion  that  Phoenician  art  had  a  distinct 
character,  but  no  .'specimens  of  it  could  be  obtained.  The  writing  alleged 
to  be  Phoenician  was  chiefly  upon  coins,  but  on  examination,  these  proved 
to  have  been  the  work  of  Greek  artists,  though  occasionally  a  Phoenician 
deity  was  found  upon  them ;  they  were  coins  of  the  satraps  of  the  time  of 
the  Artaxerxes,  from  300  to  400  n.G.  Early  vases  of  an  Asiatic  character 
were  likewise  attributed  to  them,  but  beheld  they  were  of  Greek  workman- 
ship. He  then  directed  attention  to  the  results  in  recent  excavations  at 
Rhodes,  Cyprus,  and  Sidon,  and  warmly  eulogised  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
for  the  researches  he  has  caused  to  be  made.  He  gave  in  detail  an  account 
of  the  finding  of  terra-cottas,  pottery,  porcelain,  glass,  gold  ornaments 
(especially  instancing  several  remarkable  ear-rings),  and  other  relics.  The 
Phoenicians  were  the  traders  who  navigated  the  seas  in  the  earliest  times. 
They  worked  several  metals,  and  made  trinkets,  which  they  exchanged 
with  the  people  with  whom  they  traded,  taking  home  tin  from  Britain, 
copper  from  Cyprus,  and  various  products  from  other  places.  He  believed 
they  traded  with  Egypt  at  a  very  early  date,  and  brought  home  Egyptian 
wares  of  various  kiuds,  such  as  porcelain  and  metals.  These  tliey  imitated 
and  carried  to  the  Italian  coast,  by  which  means  they  got  into  the  Greek 
market,  and  so  they  laid  the  foundation  of  ornamental  art.  No  doubt  the 
Greeks  improved  very  rapidly  on  the  metals  they  got  from  the  Phoenicians. 
This  the  lecturer  illustrated  by  a  Greek  figure  and  one  exhumed  at  Sidon. 
Finally,  he  said,  we  must  not  give  up  anticipating  the  discovery  of 
FLoeuician  relics  in  England.     He  thought  it  posiible  to  find  traces  of 
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tlicm  l)y  exainiiiiiig  more  tumuli,  utkI  liy  npl>lyi<if?  modern  philology  to  tlio 
names  of  the  i)romontories,  hiubouis,  ttc.  iilong  tiiis  coast.  It  was  a  most 
interesting  iinjuiry  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  i'ha'uicians  came  to 
Britain. 

Professor  Willis  said  that  the  subject  which  he  had  to  bring  before  the 
notice  of  tlie  meeting  was  the  ruins  of  Glastonbury  Abbey.'  Now  tbe^o 
remains  were  the  disjointed  fragments  of  a  large  abbey  church  ;  and 
although  few  and  far  between,  still  there  was  sufficient  left  to  enable  any 
architect  or  person  accustomed  to  these  fabrics  to  restore  the  church  u|)oii 
its  original  jjlan.  The  building  itself  was  nearly  the  length  of  Weils 
Cathedral,  arranged  according  to  the  ordinary  type,  with  a  nave,  transept, 
and  a  square  choir  or  presbytery  at  the  east  end.  At  the  west  end  of  the 
church  was  a  remarkable  chapel.  This  chapel  was  in  the  transition  style  of 
Norman  architecture,  having  pointed  arches  mixed  with  circular,  and  had 
been  subsecjuently  connected  with  the  western  end  of  the  church  by  a 
portion  in  pure  Early  English  of  the  ordinary  type,  the  west  front  of  the 
great  church  being  in  the  same  style.  From  the  remains  he  perceived  the 
conducting  of  the  building  of  that  church  very  closely  resembled  tliat  of  the 
catlicdral  of  Wells,  which  he  had  had  the  pleasure  of  explaining  to  the 
members  of  the  Archa;ological  Institute  in  the  year  1851.  This  ciiurch  of 
Glastonbury,  which  they  might  suppose  to  have  been  commenced  from  the 
east,  beginning  in  a  transition  Norman  style  at  this  end,  was  carried 
gradually  on  towards  the  west  with  a  remarkable  persistence  in  that  style, 
so  that  by  the  time  they  came  to  the  west  end  the  style  of  building  every- 
where else  had  completely  changed,  as  at  Wells.  When  the  builders  came 
to  the  west  front  they  suddenly  adoi)ted  the  ordinary  Early  P^nglish  style, 
which  had  then  got  into  fashion,  resembling  Salisbury  Cathedral,  and  tlie 
Avest  front  of  Wells.  The  Professor  had  already  remarked  that,  adjoining 
this  west  end  was  a  small  chapel  of  semi-NormaH  style,  usually  known  as 
the  chapel  of  St.  Joseph  of  Arimathca.  There  were  several  reasons  which 
induced  him  to  investigate  as  closely  as  he  could  the  history  of  this  remark- 
able combination  of  a  chapel  at  a  short  distance  from  the  church.  The 
church  itself  was  very  remarkable  for  its  connection  with  the  legends  and 
histories  of  the  middle  ages,  and  the  veneration  which  was  then  ])aid  to  the 
relics  of  saints,  lie  should  allude  to  the  early  traditions  aflecting  the 
church,  by  referring  to  the  ancient  records  upon  the  subject,  without  pre- 
tending to  place  them  before  his  hearers  as  real  history.  These  traditions 
Avere  collected  for  the  first  time  by  William  of  Malmesbury,  who  was  well 
known  as  an  early  English  historian  and  the  author  of  the  two  histories 
"The  Deeds  of  the  Kings"  and  "The  Deeds  of  the  Bishops."  lie  also 
wrote  a  tract  concerning  Glastonbury  ;  and  that  he  was  the  identical  man 
who  wrote  these  three  histories  was  proved  by  himself,  alluding,  in  his 
account  of  the  Saxon  times,  to  his  own  tract  written  expressly  ujxin 
Glastonbury  Abbey. 

The  Professor  then  gave  an  account  of  the  tradition  which  asserted  that, 
in  the  year  63  of  the  Christian  era,  the  Apostles,  St.  Philip  and  St.  John, 
whil.st  preaching  in  France,  sent  twelve  of  their  disciples  into  Biitain  for 
the  same  purpose,  amongst  whom  was  Joseph  of  Arimathca.  The  King 
and  his  barbarian  people  rejected  these  missionaries,  but  rather  than  send 

^  This  lecture,  greatly  enlarged,  and  with  several  illustrations,  has  been  published 
by  Messrs.  Bell  aud  Daldy,  Fleet  Street. 
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them  away  altogether,  granted  them  the  right  of  remaining  in  the  wild, 
uncultivated  island  of  Avallonia.  On  this  island  they  constructed  a  church 
for  their  religious  exercises,  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Archangel  Gabriel, 
by  whose  direction  they  built  the  walls  of  twisted  osiers.  These  twelve 
men  lived  here  as  hermits,  residing  separately;  and  at  last,  dying  gradually 
off,  the  place  then  became  solitary  and  infested  by  wild  beasts.  About  a 
century  after  this,  in  the  year  166,  Pope  Eleuiherius,  at  the  request  of 
Lucius,  King  of  the  Britons,  sent  two  missionaries,  who  baptized  the  King 
and  his  people.  In  the  course  of  their  progress  through  the  country  they 
came  to  this  island,  and  found  the  churcli  down  among  the  forest,  and  they 
perceived  it  had  been  built  by  Christians  ;  afterwards  they  found  by  visions 
that  it  had  been  miraculously  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  This  second 
body  of  missionaries  elected  twelve  of  their  converts  who  remained  here  as 
hermits,  and  hearing  that  the  pagan  kings  had  granted  twelve  portions  of 
land  to  the  first  missionaries,  applied  for  and  were  granted  similar  privileges. 
This  number  was  from  that  time  maintained  by  continual  re-election  when 
deaths  occurred,  and  the  system  continued  until  the  Irish  apostle,  St, 
Patrick,  visittd  the  spot,  about  300  years  afterwards.  These  anchorites 
restored  the  church,  and  built  a  stone  oratory  to  Christ,  St.  Peter,  St. 
Paul,  <kc.,  and  the  place  became  an  object  of  pilgrimage,  not  only  for  the 
neighbouring  population,  but  also  for  the  just  and  learned  men  of  the  time. 
St.  Patrick  returned  from  a  successful  mission  to  Ireland  in  433  A.D.,  and 
remained  at  Glastonbury  39  years,  when  in  the  year  472  he  died  and  was 
buried  in  the  old  church,  and  remained  there  for  710  years,  till  the  church 
was  consumed  by  fire.  St.  David,  the  saint  of  Wales,  came  and  built 
another  church  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  old  church,  which  he  also  dedi- 
cated to  the  Vir<Tin.  St.  Paulinus,  well  known  as  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
and  the  earliest  Archbishop  of  York,  covered  the  old  wicker-work  church 
with  boards  and  lead,  so  that  it  was  preserved  and  taken  care  of,  and 
cherished  as  the  first  Christian  church  erected  in  Britain,  with  the  especial 
name  of  the  "  Vetusta  Ecclesia"  or  "  Old  Church,"  in  contradistinction  to  ■ 
the  •'  Major  Ecclesia,"  or  Great  Church,  whijch  was  first  founded  by  King 
Ina,  c.  700,  and  stood  to  the  east  of  the  "  Vetusta  Ecclesia."  Besides 
these  personages  there  was  a  long  list  of  other  saints  interred  within  the 
walls  of  the  church.  Ina's  church  remained  in  all  its  splendour  up  to  the 
time  of  Kino'  Alfred  (a.d.  872),  when  it  was  desolated  by  the  Danes,  who 
at  that  time  ravaged  the  country  ;  but  about  a  century  after  it  was  rebuilt 
bv  Dunstan  by  the  order  of  King  Edmund  the  Elder,  and  a  regular  Bene- 
dictine monastery,  the  first  in  England,  was  established  there,  after  which 
it  flourished  until  the  time  of  the  Normans.  Still,  at  the  time  of  the 
Conquest,  we  find  the  two  churches,  called  the  Old  Church  and  the  Great 
Church,  and  separate  from  each  other,  aud  of  which  the  first  stood  to  the 
west  of  the  second. 

He  came  now  to  the  period  succeeding  the  Norman  Conquest,  when  the 
Normans  condemned  the  Great  Church  and  commenced  erecting  another. 
After  the  death  of  the  third  Abbot  the  abbey  remained  in  the  hands  of 
Kinf  Henry  the  Second  for  many  years,  and  during  that  time,  in  1184,  a 
fire  happened  in  the  monastery,  which  consumed  not  only  the  church  and 
the  rest  of  the  building,  but  also  its  ornaments  and  treasures,  and,  aa 
William  of  Malmesbury  informed  them,  the  greater  part  of  the  relics. 
Speaking  of  the  lesser  church,  or  Old  Church,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  as 
he  had  stated,  the  learned  Professor  showed  that  the  modern  opinion  that 
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tlie  Lady  Chapel  Btoncl  on  tlie  north  side  of  the  nhlicy  clioir  was  founded 
Bini|dy  on  a  niisinterpvetation  of  a  sentence  in  Lcland.  In  the  cluonicle  oi 
John  of  Ghistonhury,  dated  1493,  it  is  eonlidently  asserted  that  the  hmial- 
place  of  Josepli  of  Aiiniatliea  was  in  the  eenii'tery  of  the  ohl  wieker  clnircli 
o|)iH)sito  to  the  soutli  angle.  In  the  fifteenth  centuiy  irrvat  eare  was  taken 
to  ]>reserve  the  tradition  of  the  wieker  cluneli  and  dto-epli  of  Ariniathea's 
hiirial  there,  and  a  pilhir  was  set  u[>  to  mark  its  houndary,  wiure  he  and  a 
multitude  of  saints  wore  said  to  he  huried.  Persons  considered  it  a  great 
honour  to  be  buried  in  this  spot,  and  paid  high  prices  to  procure  burial  in  it, 
thus  showing  the  great  devotion  which  was  entertained  for  Joseph  of 
Ariinatiiea. 

Professor  Willis  next  referred  to  William  of  Worcester,  wlio  wont  about 
for  his  own  pleasure  throughout  England  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
preserved  notes  of  the  dimensions  of  the  great  churches.  His  notebook  was 
deposited  in  Corpus  Ciiristi  College,  Cambridge  ;  it  contained  the  traveller's 
notes,  just  as  he  scribbled  them  on  the  spots  whicii  he  visited.  \\  illiam  of 
Worcester  states  that  the  chapel  of  the  blessed  Virgin  was  conterminous 
with  the  nave  of  the  church,  being  about  34  yards  long  and  8  yards  wide,  and 
on  eitiier  side  were  large  windows.  He  (Professor  Willis)  inferred  from  this 
that  the  whole  structure  had  then  been  thrown  into  one  large  chapel  before 
tiie  time  when  William  of  Worcester  was  conducted  into  it  in  the  year  1478. 
But  the  more  important  point  was,  William  proceeds  to  state,  that  at  the 
south  angle  of  this  Lady  Cliapel  Joseph  of  Arimathea  was  buried.  Thus 
the  identity  of  the  semi-Norman  chapel,  now  known  as  St.  Joseph's  Chapel, 
with  the  site  of  the  ancient  wicker  church,  or  Old  Church,  is  completely 
proved,  and  also  that  this  very  chapel  was  the  Lady  Chapel  of  the  abbey. 
For  these  notes  of  William  of  Worcester  show  that  in  the  fifteenth  centurv, 
when  visitors  were  conducted  into  this  church,  they  were  shown  this  Lndy 
Chapel,  with  the  grave  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea  at  the  south  an"-le.  They 
needed  no  further  evidence  to  show  that  the  stone  church,  called  St. 
Joseph's  Chapel,  the  ruins  of  which  they  at  present  saw,  was  on  the 
traditional  site  of  the  so-called  first  church  erected  in  Britain.  The  Pro- 
fessor found  historical  notices  that  gave  dates  of  nearly  every  part  of  the 
Great  Church.  The  building  of  the  church  after  the  fire  in  1184  had  been 
carried  on  by  the  camcrarius  of  King  Henry,  who  first  completed  the  Lady 
Chapel,  or  Old  Church,  and  then  began  the  Great  Church,  which  he  nearly 
completed.  But  the  King  died  before  the  work  was  finished,  and  he  was 
succeeded  by  Kichard  the  First,  who,  being  fond  of  war,  neglected  the 
rebuilding  of  the  church,  and,  having  no  money  to  pay  the  workmen,  the 
restoration  was  suspended  for  a  long  time.  The  abbey  fell  into  the  hands 
of  an  abbot  who  neglected  it  ;  and  the  monks,  having  no  funds  to  carry  on 
the  work  which  King  Henry  had  begun,  set  about  to  raise  the  bodies  of  the 
saints  and  to  place  them  in  shrines,  whilst  thoy  sent  preachers  through  the 
country  with  relics  and  pontifical  indulgences,  which  attracted  attention  to 
the  church  and  brought  in  a  consideralde  amount  of  money  to  their  funds. 
"William  of  Malmesbury  relates  that  "  immediately  after  a  fire  the  monks 
suddenly  recollected  the  tradition  that  after  the  Danish  sack  of  Canterbury 
in  1012  the  body  of  St.  Dunstan,  there  buried,  had  been  brought  away 
from  the  ruins  by  a  body  of  their  own  monks,  who  esteemed  the  remains  of 
the  saint,  and  brought  them  to  Glastonbury,  where  they  laid  them  in  a 
hole  which  nobody  knew  of  save  two  of  their  own  fraternity."  The  secret 
was   transferred   from   one  to  another  in  succession  as  the  possessors  of  it 
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died,  until  this  great  fire  consumed  the  church  in  1184,  and  money  was 
required,  when  suddenly  the  monks  recollected  where  the  body  was  hidden. 
They  dug  for  it,  and,  what  was  still  more  wonderful,  they  found  it.  King 
Henry  the  Second  had  learnt  from  the  Welsh  bards  that  the  body  of  King 
Arthur  had  also  been  buried  near  the  Old  Church  between  two  pyramids, 
which  had  been  set  up  to  his  memory.  Ii^l89  the  Abbot  of  Glastonbury 
now  made  a  search  for  these  remains,  and,  after  digging  down  16  ft.  into 
the  o-iound,  they  came  to  a  wooden  coffin,  which  was  found  to  contain  the 
bones  of  a  gigantic  man,  so  large — the  legend  said — that  when  the  bone  of 
his  leg  was  set  upon  the  ground  it  reached  up  to  the  middle  of  the  thigh  of 
a  man  of  great  stature,  standing.  They  also  found  a  leaden  plate,  with 
the  inscription  showing  that  it  was  the  coffin  of  King  Arthur.  These  bones 
were  raised  and  deposited  in  a  marble  sarcophagus  within  the  choir  ;  and 
in  1276  King  Edward  visited  Glastonbury  and  ordered  them  to  be  placet 
before  the  high  altar,  where  they  were  seen  and  mentioned  by  Leland. 
The  history  of  the  Great  Church  was  very  fragmentary  after  1303,  but 
supplied  a  series  of  excellent  dates. 

Professor  Willis  proceeded  to  describe  the  various  parts  of  the  church, 
which  he  pointed  out  with  reference  to  these  dates  by  aid  of  colored  plans 
and  drawings  ;  and  he  observed  that  after  the  Dissolution  the  property 
passed  through  various  hands,  and  finally  came  into  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Eeeves,  about  1825,  who  took  great  care  to  preserve  the  old  ruined  church  ; 
it  had  subsequently  come  into  the  possession  of  an  equally  enlightened  man, 
Mr.  Austin,  who,  he  felt  quite  sure,  would  always  endeavour  to  keep  it  in 
the  best  state  of  repair,  although  the  edifice  was  now  beyond  the  possibility 
of  architectural  restoration.  He  then  explained,  by  comparing  the  ruins 
with  the  documents,  the  exact  nature  of  the  additions  and  changes  which 
had  been  made  in  the  Lady  Chapel  from  its  first  foundation  in  1184  to  the 
period  of  the  Dissolution,  and  showed  that  the  crypt  of  the  Lady  Chapel  was 
entirely  a  construction  of  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century,  and  that  there 
was  no  ground  for  supposing  that  any  crypt  had  previously  existed  under  it. 
It  was  simply  a  burial  vault,  constructed  by  the  monks  to  enable  them  to 
profit  by  the  desire  of  the  devotees  of  the  period  to  obtain  sepulture  in  the 
nciohbourhood  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea.  Being  partly  constructed  with 
Norman  materials,  probably  obtained  from  one  of  the  monastic  buildings, 
which  at  that  period,  as  we  learn  from  the  chronicles,  were  undergoing  an 
entire  re-building,  this  crypt  had  been  hastily  assumed  to  be  older  than  the 
chapel  itself. 

In  the  interval  between  the  morning  and  evening  meetings,  a  section  of 
the  Institute  availed  themselves  of  the  invitation  of  Mr.  E.  J.  Weld  to 
visit  Lulworth  Castle,  where  they  were  entertained  at  luncheon;  and  on 
their  way  back  they  visited  the  remains  of  the  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Bindon, 
which  is  of  the  twelfth  century ;  they  consist  of  little  more  than  the  foun- 
dations, but  these  have  been  carefully  cleared  of  earth  and  left  exposed,  so 
that  tlie  plan  of  the  abbey  is  laid  out  as  on  a  map. 

Another  party  visited  Cerne,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Rev.  C.  W. 
Bin<Tham.  After  inspecting  the  magnificent  Abbey  Church,  a  part  of  which 
is  now  occupied  by  a  farmhouse,  with  fine  remains  of  the  old"  barn  or 
ffianary,  they  proceeded  to  the  church  and  the  remains  of  the  abbey,  where 
much  discussion  took  place  as  to  the  probable  site  of  its  various  buildings, 
and  their  relation  to  what  still  exists. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Dickinson  occupied  the  chair  at  the  evening  meeting.     The 
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Rev.  F.  MouLE  communicated  some  particulars  relating  to  Fordlnfton 
Church,  its  architecture,  and  the  relies  of  auti(|uariau  interest  which  it 
contains.  Mr.  K.  A.  Fukemax  gave  a  lecture  on  tlie  churches  of  Wiin!  orne 
and  Milton.  The  former,  ho  ohservcd,  was  founded  in  the  year  718  hy 
Cuthherga,  a  sister  to  King  Ina,  and  the  latter  hy  King  Jithelstan  ah(jut 
the  year  i)33. 

August  5. 

Excursions  to  Corfe  Castle,   Wareham,    Caxford  ^^A^•on,   and 
AViMBORNE  Minster. 

The  nicmhcrs  of  the  Institute  and  their  friends  proceeded  hy  special  train 
to  Waroham,  and  thence  ia  carriages  to  Corfe  Castle. 

When  the  party  had  passed-  through  the  first  gatehouse,  Mr.  Parker 
explained  that  they  were  then  standing  in  the  lower  ward,  respecting  the 
huilding  of  which  there  were  accounts  going  on  from  the  time  of  Edward  I. 
to  that  of  Edward  III-  The  second  gatehouse,  which  was  of  the  time  of 
Edward  I.,  had  heeu  hlown  up  hy  Cromwell,  and  one  half  had  slidden  down 
into  the  foss  about  ton  feet  below  the  other,  a  very  curious  circumstance, 
and  as  this  had  not  destroyed  the  masonry  it  was  evidently  of  very  superior 
workmanship.  All  the  walls  of  the  lower  keep  were  undoubtedly  Edwardian. 
lie  then  pointed  above  to  the  portion  of  the  Norman  keep,  with  the  annex 
which  had  been  added,  though  he  was  sorry  to  differ  from  Mr.  Bond,  as  he 
did  not  think  the  keep  was  so  early  as  the  time  of  the  Conqueror.  Ilis 
impression  was  that  the  keep  was  built  in  the  time  of  Ilcnry  I.,  and 
the  annex  in  that  of  Henry  II.  He  could  not  put  it  earlier,  because  of  the 
ashlar  work.  Documentary  evidence  being  slight,  they  must  judge  of  tliesc 
buildings  by  others  whose  dates  were  ascertained.  There  were  examples 
of  the  time  of  the  Conqueror,  but  of  much  mure  rude  construction ;  the 
earliest  being  that  of  Mailing  Castle,  Rochester,  built  by  Bishop  Gundulph. 
The  castles  of  the  Norman  barons  themselves  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest 
were  earthworks  and  wood,  and  it  was  not  till  the  twelfth  century  that  there 
were  any  walls  entirely  faced  with  ashlar.  The  wall  connecting  the 
Edwardian  gatehouse  with  the  Norman,  had  been  ascertained  from  the  Pipe 
Roll  to  have  been  built  in  the  20th  year  of  Henry  III.,  and  was  mentioned 
as  taking  the  place  of  the  wooden  palisades  previously  in  use. 

A  move  was  next  made  to  another  part,  which  Mr.  Parker  said  was  the 
earliest  portion  of  the  castle.  He  pointed  out  the  herriugbone-work  in  a 
part  of  the  wall.  The  examples,  whose  date  was  known,  were  of  the 
eleventh  century,  but  this  was  a  sort  of  rude  work  that  might  have  been 
built  at  any  time.  It  was  simply  an  ingenious  kind  of  contrivance  for 
adapting  the  work  to  the  material.  The  only  question  was,  whether  it 
might  not  have  been  of  the  tenth  century.  "When  the  murder  of  Edward 
the  Martyr  took  place,  there  was  a  royal  residence  here,  and  as  it  is  only 
fifty  years  previous  to  the  eleventh  century,  the  work  in  question  might  bo 
of  that  date.  It  is  cased  on  the  exterior  by  regular  masonry  of  the  thirteenlh 
century,  which  blocks  up  the  original  small  windows.  It  appeared  to  him 
not  improbable,  tliat  this  wall  belonged  to  a  Saxon  dwelling  here,  not  a 
stone  castle,  although  it  was  protected  by  earthworks  and  ]n\lisades.  The 
lierringbonc-work  was,  perhaps,  a  part  of  this  ancient  dwelling-house.  He 
then  referred  to  the  "  Boutavant,"  or  projecting  tower  in  this  part  of  the 
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ruins.  Proceeding  to  the  side  in  the  direction  of  Wareham,  lie  pointed  out 
the  three  gateways,  protecting  the  castle  on  that  side,  of  the  time  of 
Henry  III.  or  Edward  I.,  and  leading  up  to  the  keep  of  the  same  date.  It 
had  hecn  destroyed,  but  enough  remained  to  tell  what  it  was.  They  could 
see  the  remains  of  the  grand  staircase  which  led  up  to  the  keep,  and  ■was 
carried  on  arches,  and  he  pointed  out  where  the  chapel  might  have  been. 
The  upper  part  of  the  tower  was  of  quite  different  masonry,  being  the  work 
of  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when  considerable 
alterations  were  made.  Further  on  he  pointed  out  the  fourth  gate,  at  an 
angle  of  the  keep,  protecting  that  part  of  the  building  in  which  were  the 
royal  apartments,  partly  of  the  time  of  Henry  III.,  and  partly  of  Edward  I. 
This  was  called  the  "  Gloriette,"  a  name  frequently  seen  in  the  descriptions 
of  castles,  and  appoai-ing  to  mean  nothing  more  than  the  state  apartments. 
He  then  directed  attention  to  what  was  called  the  Cockayne  tower,  and 
showed  that  in  this  part  there  was  a  chapel  of  the  thirteenth  century,  in 
addition  to  that  in  the  keep,  an  arrangement  similar  to  that  at  Windsor. 
Here  also  was  the  great  hall,  as  might  be  seen  by  the  marks  left  of  the 
vault  in  the  wall.  In  this  place  also  was  one  of  the  castle  wells.  The  party 
then  ascended  the  Norman  keep,  where  Mr.  Parker  pointed  out  the  remains 
of  the  bulwark,  and  other  distinguishing  peculiarities. 

A  vote  of  thanks  having  been  accorded  to  Mr.  Parker,  the  party  then  re- 
turned to  Wareham.  There  is  an  old  tradition  that  Wareham  once  had  seven- 
teen churches,  but  only  one,  that  of  St.  Mary,  is  now  used  for  service.  This 
is,  however,  a  very  commodious  building,  and  no  doubt  originally  possessed 
much  architectural  beauty,  but  the  interior  at  least  was  some  years  ago 
almost  entirely  spoilt  by  the  bad  taste  in  which  the  restoration  was  carried 
out.  A  very  interesting  leaden  font  with  bold  -designs  was  noticed  at  the 
west  end  ;  but  the  feature  Avhich  attracted  most  attention  was  what  the 
Rev.  C.  W.  Bingham  termed  the  remarkable  Runic  insci-iption  on  a  stone 
inserted  in  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle.  He  did  not  think  it  was  in  situ, 
but  built  in  there  upside-down.  No  one  having  solved  the  problem,  Mr. 
Bartlett  the  Town  Clerk,  handed  to  Mr.  Bingham  the  following  as  an 
interpretation  which  had  been  made  some  few  years  ago  by  a  gentleman  then 
in  Wareham  : — "  Catug,  or  Catocus  (who  came  to  Britain  about  408  with 
Germanus  to  withstand  the  Pelagian  heresy),  dedicated  to  God  Augustin 
Ansii,  Catug  Cadugan."  Mr.  Parker  called  attention  to  the  chapel  or  crypt 
at  the  end  of  the  south  aisle,  Avhere  he  said  would  be  seen  two  fine  effigies  of 
the  Stoke  family,  of  the  time  of  Henry  III.  and  Edward  I.  At  the  south- 
east angle  of  the  chancel  there  Avas  likewise  a  very  small  and  curious  chapel 
of  the  fifteenth  century  ;  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Hutchins,  the 
Dorset  topographer  ;  and  some  ancient  inscribed  and  seemingly  monumental 
stones,  the  inscriptions  on  which  the  Rev.  W.  Barnes  holds  to  be  British. 
Upon  one  of  them  is  the  word  enniel  in  capital  letters ;  then  a  dot  and 
an  F. ,  where  the  stone  is  broken  off. 

The  party  afterwards  returned  to  the  railway  station,  and  proceeded  by 
special  train  to  Wimborne.  At  the  station  the  Rev.  Prebendary  Onslow, 
the  Incumbent  of  Wimborne  Minster,  was  in  attendance  to  receive  the 
members  of  the  Institute  ;  they  proceeded  first  to  Canford  Manor. 

A  visit  to  this  splendid  specimen  of  the  work  of  Sir  Charles  Barry  had 
not  been  included  in  the  original  arrangements,  but  was  made  in  com- 
])liance  with  a  most  cordial  invitation  from  the  owner,  Sir  Ivor  Bertie 
Guest,  Bart.     Several  vehicles  were  in  readiness  to  convey  the  members  to 
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tlic  Ilall,  Ijut  many  of  the  visitors  pri'foncil  the  walk  by  tlic  Stour.  The 
party,  which  now  nunihorcd  altogether  between  two  and  three  hiindrcil, 
were  received  by  Sir  Ivor  in  the  grand  entrance  gallery,  and  were  after- 
wards condncted  into  the  niagniticent  hall,  where  lunciicon  was  laid  out. 
Sir  Ivor  took  the  head  of  the  tabic,  suiiported  by  the  Marcjuis  Camden  and 
the  lion.  Mrs.  AV.  Ashley,  there  being  also  among  those  present.  Lord 
Ncaves,  Lady  Charlotte  Schreiber,  Mr.  Schreiber,  and  the  Misses  Guest, 
Sir  llichard  Kirby,  Sir  J.  P.  Boileau,  the  Hon.  W.  Asldey,  Sir  \V.  C. 
Mcdlycott,  Sir  Stephen  Glvnnc,  Mr.  Floycr,  il.P.,  Mr.  Bcresford  Hope, 
M.P.*  &c. 

Before  the  company  separated,  Mr.  BniiESFOUD  Hope  begged  to  propose 
a  toast.  Seldom,  he  might  say,  and  still  more  seldom  perhaps  in  so 
unique  and  magnificent  a  hall,  had  this  Institute  partaken  of  such  hospi- 
tality as  on  that  occasion  ;  never  had  they  been  more  hospitably  received, 
and  never  more  bountifully  and  more  in  keeping  with  the  [/cuius  loci. 
Many  times  had  the  healths  of  distinguished  archieolugists  been  proposed  ; 
many  a  time  had  the  health  of  the  hostess  of  the  day  been  given.  But 
liere  in  Canford  he  believed  for  the  first  time  in  the  annals  of  the  ArcliKO- 
logical  Institute  he  had  to  propose  the  health  of  a  most  distinguished 
archrcologist,  and  at  the  same  time  of  the  hostess  of  the  day.  What  Lady 
Charlotte  Schreiber  had  done — her  deep  labour  of  love  in  illustrating  that 
mysterious  and  interesting  literature  of  Wales — they  all  knew.  He  con- 
fessed for  himself  with  shame  that  his  acquaintance  with  that  literature 
was  only  an  outside  one  ;  it  was  only  as  coupled  with  general  literature 
that  he  knew  how  much  Lady  Charlotte  in  this  respect  had  done.  Lord 
Neavcs,  however,  as  a  Scotchman,  could  speak  more  to  the  point.  He 
(Mr.  Hope),  however,  asserted  that  all  honour  and  glory  should  be  given 
to  a  lady  who  had  come  forward  in  this  way  to  rescue  from  oblivion  the 
literature  of  a  people,  whose  peculiar  circumstances  have  preserved  to  them 
their  independent  nationality,  whilst  they  enjoy  the  advantage  of  being 
incorporated  with  a  powerful  but  thoroughly  antagonistic  nation. 

Lord  Neayes,  remarking  on  the  beauty  of  Canford  House,  said  one  part 
of  it  was  called  the  kitchen  of  John  of  Gaunt,  *'  time-honoured  Lancaster," 
and  he  thought,  considering  the  connection  John  of  Gaunt  had  with  this 
house,  as  well  as  with  English  history,  he  might  claim  their  sympathy  in 
proposing  a  toast  to  his  memory.  John  of  Gaunt's  memory  deserved  this 
tribute  at  their  hands,  he  being  the  patron  of  the  great  English  poet 
Chaucer,  who  in  his  "  Canterbury  Tales  "  has  immortalised  the  language 
which  belonged  more  to  this  part  of  England  than  to  any  other.  Chaucer, 
in  his  descriptions  of  the  things  in  those  times,  has  mentioned  a  franklin, 
in  whose  house  he  said  "  it  snowed  meat  and  drink."  For  such  hospitable 
purposes  John  of  Gaunt's  kitchen  was  established.  They  (the  company) 
had  been  most  fortunate  in  escaping  showers  of  another  kind  tliat  day,  but 
since  they  had  entered  Canford  House,  there  had  descended  upon  them 
bountiful  showers  of  a  most  reviving  kind.  He  begged  therefore  to  pro- 
pose in  connection  with  this  hospitable  mansion,  that  they  should  drink  to 
the  memory  of  John  of  Gaunt. 

A  visit  was  then  made  to  the  Nineveh  marbles,  which  were  presented  to 
Lady  Charlotte  Schreiber  by  Mr.  Layard,  when  Mr.  lieresford  Hope  gave 
a  brief  description  of  them.  The  company  next  visited  the  ancient  kitchen, 
one  side  of  which,  Mr.  Parker  said,  was  of  the  time  of  John  of  Gaunt,  but 
the  rest  was  later,  and  probably  of  the  time  of  Hcni'y  VII. 
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The  party  then  left  Canford  House,  and  proceeded  to  Wimborne,  where 
Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman  gave  a  lecture  on  the  Minster. 

After  a  short  time  the  party  took  their  way  to  the  station,  where  a 
special  train  awaited  them.  They  started  at  six,  and  reached  Dorchester 
shortly  before  seven. 

A  conversazio7ic  was  held  in  the  Museum  at  9  o'clock. 

August  6. 

This  being  Sunday,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Salisbury  preached,  both  morning 
and  evening,  at  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Dorchester.  In  his  sermons  his 
Lordship  expatiated  on  the  advantages  of  archaeology.  It  was,  he  re- 
marked, very  often  considered  that  archaeologists  merely  looked  at  the 
outside  of  things,  and  that  they  were  investigators  of  the  dry  bones  of 
history,  but  this  was  a  mistake,  and  he  showed  how  very  advantageous 
their  investigations  might  be  for  the  interests  of  society,  and  summed  up 
by' saying  that  by  the  study  of  the  past  \s-c  advanced  the  interest  of  the 
present,  and  that  we  knew  how  to  make  use  of  it  for  the  benefit  of  the 
future.  That  was  the  purpose  of  archeology,  not  merely  for  examining 
the  records  and  buildings,  however  interesting  they  might  be  to  archaeo- 
logists or  historians,  but  to  serve  a  higher  purpose.  Through  that  science 
they  understood  how  the  institutions  of  society  had  grown  up,  compared 
them  with  the  present,  and  looked  forward  to  the  improvements  which 
might  be  effected  in  the  future  through  the  study  of  archaBology. 

August  7. 

Mr.  E.  Smirke  presided,  when  a  paper  by.  Mr.  E.  Hawkins,  F.S.A., 
Vice-President  of  the  Archaeological  Institute,  was  communicated  on  the 
"  Ancient  Mints  in  the  County  of  Dorset."  On  the  establishment  of  the 
Saxon  rule  a  coinage  commenced,  bearing  the  name  of  the  prince  by  whose 
authority  it  was  issued,  and  that  of  the  moneyer  to  whom  he  committed 
the  privilege  of  striking  it,  and,  after  some  time,  was  added  the  name  of 
the  place  where  it  was  minted.  Ethelstan  is  the  first  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
monarchs  who  seems  to  have  ordained  laws  for  the  regulation  of  the 
coinage.  In  Dorset  there  were  four  places  where  in  early  times  coins  were 
minted,  viz.,  Dorchester,  Bridport,  Shaftesbury,  and  Wareham.  No  coins, 
however,  were  known  to  collectors  as  having  been  minted  at  Dorchester 
earlier  than  the  reign  of  Ethelred  II.,  978  to  lOlG.  After  noting  the 
early  celebrity  of  Bridport  as  a  place  where  hemp  and  flax  were  manu- 
factured, he  remarked  that  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor  there 
appeared  to  be  a  mint  there  with  one  moneyer.  At  Shaftesbury  in  the 
time  of  Ethelstan  there  were  two  moneyers,  and  during  the  reign  of  the 
Confessor  three.  Wareham  had  two  moneyers  in  the  reign  of  Ethelstan, 
and  two  in  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror,  In  conclusion,  he  expressed 
a  hope  that  fresh  information  would  be  drawn  forth  from  the  local  antiquary 
or  collector. 

A  paper  by  Mr.  J.  Faurar,  F.S.A.,  on  "  Fioman  Villas,  recently  dis- 
covered in  Ched\vorth  Wood,  Gloucestershire,"  was  next  read. 

Professor  Bcckman  gave  some  interesting  "  Notes  on  a  Saxon  Bucket," 
found  at  Fairford,  and  exhibited  in  the  Museum,  after  which 

The  Rev.  E.  Ven'aeles  expressed  his  regret  at  the  unavoidable  absence 
of  the  Dean  of  Qhichester,  wlio  was  to  have  read  a  memoir  on  •'  The  Life  of 
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Caidlnal  ^lorton."     Dr.  Hook  had  sent  the  paper,  of  which  he  read  BOinc 
interesting  portions. 

A  valuable  communication,  "  Waroham  :  the  Ago  of  its  Walls,"  was 
sent  by  the  eminent  Dorset  anti(piary,  Air.  Charles  Warnc,  F.S.A.,  who 
was  unfortunately  absent  through  ilhicss.  (Printed  in  Gent,  ilag.,  Oct. 
18G5,  p.  431.) 

A  paper  was  contributed  by  Dr.  T.  "\V.  W.  Smart,  on  (ho  "  Ethclrcd 
Brass  in  Wimbornc  Minster."  (Trinted  in  Gent.  Mag.,  Dec.  1805,  p.  708.) 
The  author  being,  however,  unable  to  attend, 

Mr.  J.  II,  Pahkeh  made  some  brief  remarks  on  the  city  of  Wells,  and 
the  objects  of  interest  to  be  found  in  the  cathedral,  with  its  adjuncts,  which 
he  considered  was  one  of  the  most  perfect  in  the  country.  lie  said  that 
he  had  obtained  permission  from  the  bishop,  the  dean,  and  others,  to  show 
any  person  or  party  over  the  cathedral  and  bishop's  palace,  on  Wednesday, 
if  any  present  would  like  to  accompany  him  ;  and  he  remarked  that  the 
palace  contained  some  very  fine  work  of  the  thirteenth  century,  surrounded 
by  fortifications  of  the  fourteenth. 

At  noon  a  large  party  started  to  visit  Athelhampton,  Milton  Abbey, 
Bingham's  Melcombe  and  Walterston.  At  Athelhampton,  the  scat  of  Mr. 
G.  J.  Wood,  Mr.  BiXGiiAM  gave  a  brief  outline  of  the  history  of  the  house. 
Mr.  Parker  said  there  was  no  record  who  built  the  old  mansion,  but  from 
its  style  he  should  suppose  that  it  was  built  by  the  Martin  family,  some- 
where about  the  time  of  Uenry  VII.,  and  it  was  one  of  the  finest  of  those 
old  manor-houses  for  which  the  counties  of  Somerset  and  Dorset  were 
noted,  and  of  which  he  had  given  a  short  account  in  his  "  Domestic  Archi- 
tecture." 

The  party  inspected  the  numerous  objects  of  interest  in  the  house, 
amongst  which  was  some  very  fine  tapestry,  representing  a  consular 
triumph  at  Rome,  and  a  numerous  collection  of  relics,  but  being  pressed  fur 
time  they  were  unable  to  partake  of  luncheon  courteously  provided  by  Mr. 
Wood,  and  they  proceeded  to  Milton  Abbey,  the  seat  of  Baron  Ilambro,  which 
was  reached  after  a  drive  through  some  of  the  most  varied  and  beautiful 
scenery  in  the  county  of  Dorset.  The  abbey  stands  on  an  eminence,  from 
which  very  extensive  views  are  obtained.  Before  proceeding  to  inspect  the 
interior  of  the  church  the  company  were  entertained  in  the  entrance-hall, 
the  Rev.  C.  W^.  Bingham  having  been  requested,  in  the  absence  of  the 
Baron  Ilambro,  to  preside. 

After  luncheon,  the  Rev.  C.  W.  BlxcnAM  briefly  returned  thanks,  and 
invited  as  many  as  were  disposed  to  visit  the  chapel  of  St.  Catharine, 
situated  on  an  eminence  behind  the  abbey,  and  from  which  a  most  magni- 
ficent view  could  be  obtained.  A  numerous  party  then  wended  their  way 
up  the  delightful  slopes,  at  the  summit  of  which  stands  the  little  chapel. 

Mr.  Beresford  Hope  described  the  building,  which  was  in  the  early 
Norman  style.  St.  Catharine  became  a  martyr  at  Alexandria,  but  her 
body  was  said  to  have  been  conveyed  by  angels  to  Mount  Sinai,  so  that 
temples  on  a  height  were  usually  dedicated  to  that  saint:  of  this  they  would 
find  instances  at  Abbotsbury,  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Rouen,  and  many  other 
places.  He  afterwards  directed  attention  to  the  curious  decorative  tile- 
pavement  of  the  chancel,  which  is  of  early  date,  the  majority  of  the  tiles 
bearing  the  arms  of  St.  Clare. 

A  general  move  was  then  made  in  the  direction  of  Milton  Abbey,  where 
Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman  described  the  edifice. 
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In  a  detached  building  in  the  grounds  were  several  fragments  of  mould- 
ings and  ornaments,  and  on  these  Mr.  Parker  remarked  that  the  fragments 
showed  there  were  rich  and  handsome  ornaments  of  the  twelfth  century  in 
the  church.  They  entirely  destroyed  those,  and  put  up  in  their  stead  the 
Decorated  ornaments.  Respecting  the  grotesque  designs,  they  had  been 
distinctly  proved  to  have  been  brought  over  by  the  crusaders  in  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries,  when  the  great  revival  of  architecture  took  place. 
For  some  reason  or  other  (it  was  imagined  that  many  believed  the  end  of 
the  world  would  occur  at  the  completion  of  a  thousand  years),  there  was 
a  f^-reat  revival  in  the  eleventh  century  of  building  in  stone.  In  the  twelfth 
century  they  had  those  rich  ornaments  which  were  brought  from  the  East. 
These  ornaments  were  identically  the  same  with  those  of  Syria.  The 
Count  de  Vogue  had  published  a  series  of  engravings,  showing  the  identity 
of  the  designs  found  in  England  and  France  with  works  found  in  Syria, 
and  this  fact  of  the  copying  of  ornament  from  the  East  was  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  pieces  of  archseological  history.  But  these  ornaments  belong 
to  the  later  and  richer  part  of  the  Norman  or  Romanesque  style,  and  not 
to  the  Gothic.  He  was  satisfied  from  long  study  that  in  the  dominions  of 
Henry  II.  of  England  the  Gothic  style  had  its  origin.  The  earliest  pure 
Gothic  building  known,  the  choir  of  Lincoln,  was  built  by  St.  Hugh  ;  he 
was  brought  over  by  Henry  II.  At  Witham,  in  Somersetshire,  there  was 
a  Carthusian  monastery,  and  there  was  a  church  built  at  the  time  St.  Hugh 
was  abbot,  some  j'ears  before  he  went  to  Lincoln.  It  was  distinctly  English 
local  work,  therefore  he  brought  no  workmen  with  him.  There  had  been 
many  discussions  upon  this  subject.  He  was  at  Lincoln  when  Professor 
AYillis  first  lectured  on  it,  and  declared  it  to  be  the  work  of  a  mad  French- 
man. He  confessed  a  doubt  of  this  at  the  time,  as  he  had  been  much 
in  Burgundy.  Since  then  some  French  antiquaries  had  seen  the  work,  and 
pronounced  it  English,  although  they  doubted  the  date.  His  opinion  was 
that  it  was  English,  and  that  the  date  was  true,  a.d.  1192 — 1200. 

The  party  then  proceeded  to  Bingham's  Melcombe,  their  next  place  of 
visit.  On  arriving  at  this  delightful  and  picturesque  little  spot,  they  were 
first  conducted  into  the  fine  old  residence  of  Colonel  Bingham,  in  the  court- 
yard of  which  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Bingham,  acting  as  the  cicerone,  addressed 
the  company,  and  said  he  was  sure  his  brother  was  exceedingly  happy  to 
welcome  the  members  and  friends  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  to  his 
ancestral  house,  and  he  had  thought  it  appropriate,  before  entering  the 
rooms,  to  say  a  few  words  to  them.  The  house  was  one  of  the  best  repre- 
sentations of  a  small  country  squire's  residence  of  the  sixteenth  century 
that  he  had  ever  seen.  The  Binghams  had  been  settled  on  this  spot  since 
1250  without  any  break,  or  deficiency  of  male  heirs.  His  ancestor  was 
the  brother  or  nephew  of  Bishop  Bingham,  and  married  the  heiress  of 
Turberville.  From  existing  documents  they  had  a  certain  incontrovertible 
date  of  the  4th  Elizabeth,  1561,  since  which  time  only  that  portion  east  of 
the  hall  had  been  built,  whilst  the  porch  had  also  been  altered.  At  that 
time  the  house  consisted  of  the  hall  and  oriel,  within  which  was  a  parlour, 
the  passage  of  the  hall  leading  to  the  buttery  and  other  oflSces,  cellar, 
kitchen,  bakehouse,  brewhouse,  then  the  dairy,  and  next  the  gatehouse  and 
larder.  In  that  arrangement  the  house  still  remains.  He  once  more 
assured  them  his  elder  brother  was  glad  to  receive  them,  and  to  give  them 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  their  little  ancestral  mansion-house. 

The  handsome  apartments,  with  their  rich  paintings  and  curious  old 
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heraldic  stained  windows,  were  visited  and  descrihed,  and  the  famous 
bowling-green,  serving  as  a  lawn,  and  surrounded  by  a  Btupcndous  yew 
hedge,  were  all  pointed  out  and  admired  by  those  present.  After  this,  the 
curious  little  eliurch  was  visited  and  described,  and  a  short  sketch  of  its 
history  given  by  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Bingham.  Tiic  party  then  started  for 
the  return  journey,  calling  on  their  way  at  Walterston,  which  has  latelv 
been  restored  after  the  conflagration  which  took  plr.cc  about  two  vears 
ago.  Some  of  the  party  took  the  fine  old  church  of  Piddletown  on  'their 
way. 

The  party  arrived  in  Dorchester  soon  after  9  p.m.,  when  a  conversazione 
was  held  in  the  Museum. 

August  8. 

At  half-past  nine  the  ^feeting  of  the  Members  was  held  in  the  Council 
Chamber,  the  Marquis  Camdex  presiding. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Institute  was  then 
read  by  Mr.  C.  Tucker,  as  follows: — 

In  their  accustomed  retrospect  of  the  progress  of  the  Institute  and  the 
extension  of  archaeological  science  during  the  year  that  has  elapsed  since 
the  pleasurable  gathering  at  Warwick,  your  Committee  has  on  the  present 
occasion  much  cause  for  satisfaction,  mingled,  however,  with  pninful  regret. 
At  the  successful  termination  of  the  proceedings  of  our  last  meeting  on  the 
banks  of  Avon,  we  separated  with  the  cheering  anticipation  that  we  should 
next  assemble  at  the  ancient  Burnovaria,  imder  the  auspices  of  our  carlv 
and  kind  friend  the  Earl  of  Ilchester,  now,  alas,  no  more.  The  loss  of 
one  of  the  first  and  most  constant  patrons  of  the  Society  had,  under  any 
circumstances,  proved  a  cause  of  deep  regret,  but  especially  when  we  looked 
forward  to  his  genial  influence,  and  high  attainments  in  archreological  pur- 
suits, as  ensuring  the  successful  issue  of  a  meeting  to  be  held  in  his  county, 
and  over  which  he  had  promised  to  preside.  The  Society  will  not  fail  to  bear 
in  remembrance  the  most  kind  consideration  of  our  own  excellent  President, 
in  consenting,  on  such  an  emergency,  to  supply  the  place  of  the  noble 
friend  whom  we  have  lost,  and  to  hasten  from  the  recent  exertions  and 
success  of  the  Kentish  archaeologists,  marshalled  under  his  guidance  at 
Ilever,  in  order  to  confer  upon  the  Institute,  in  a  distant  county,  the  cheer- 
ing continuance  of  that  favor  which  the  noble  Marquis  so  largely  bestowed 
upon  us  in  his  own. 

In  their  last  Annual  Address  your  Committee  hailed  with  satisfaction 
the  continued  evidence  of  royal  patronage  to  the  Institute,  and  the  distinc- 
tion conferred  upon  us  by  Il.R.II.  the  rrinee  of  Wales.  They  would  now 
advert  with  very  grateful  feelings  to  fresh  marks  of  the  gracious  considera- 
tion of  Her  ^lajesty,  and  the  assurance  thus  afforded  that  the  Queen  is 
pleased  to  extend  her  favor  towards  an  institution  which,  in  its  tendency  to 
promote  the  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  of  national  monuments,  had  won 
the  patronage  and  encouragement  of  her  lamented  Consort.  At  the  present 
meeting  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  enriched  our  Museum  by  the  exhibition  of 
two  of  the  choicest  golden  relics  of  the  earlier  period  of  British  antiquity. 
They  were  found  near  Padstow,  in  Cornwall,  a  few  weeks  since,  and  belong 
to  II.R.H.  as  Duke  of  Cornwall,  in  virtue  of  those  ancient  regal  franchises 
conveyed  by  royal  charter  to  the  Black  Prince.  The  golden  gorgets,  so 
rarely  found  except  in  Ireland,  were  laid  before  the  Institute  at  their  last 
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meeting  in  London,  and,  by  the  special  permission  of  the  Prince,  they  have 
been  entrusted  for  the  gratification  of  the  assembled  archaeologists  at  Dor- 
chester. The  Committee  cannot  omit  to  recognise  on  this  occasion  the 
obliging  intervention  of  their  valued  friend  Mr.  Smirke,  Vice- Warden  of  the 
Stannaries,  in  bringing  to  our  knowledge  this  precious  treasure-trove. 

The  year  now  passed  has  been  memorable  for  sevei'al  discoveries  and 
excavations  of  ancient  sites  of  more  than  ordinary  importance.  Amongst 
these  must  rank  first  the  extensive  investigations  on  the  site  of  the  great 
Roman  city  Galleva  Atrehatum,  made  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and 
carried  out  under  direction  of  the  Rector  of  Strathfieldsaye,  the  Rev.  J.  Gr. 
Joyce.  Many  of  our  members  will  recall  with  pleasure  their  visit  to  Sil- 
chester  during  the  Annual  Meeting  at  Oxford,  in  1850,  and  the  examination 
of  the  site,  aided  by  the  survey  and  plan  specially  prepared  for  the  Institute 
by  Mr.  jMcLauchlan,  and  published  in  our  Journal.  They  must  have  viewed 
the  remains  with  a  strong  desire  for  such  an  effectual  exploration  as  that 
which  the  Duke  has  now  caused  to  be  made.  The  traces  of  considerable 
buildings  have  been  discovered,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  His  Grace's 
Avell-directed  examinations  of  the  site  will  be  productive  of  many  valuable 
results.  Mr.  Joyce's  report  on  the  progress  of  this  great  work  has  lately 
been  submitted  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  In  addition  to  the  dis- 
coveries made  in  Gloucestershire  on  a  large  area  full  of  Roman  remains,  on 
Mr.  Lawrence's  estates  near  Andoverford,  some  important  remains  of 
buildings  of  the  same  period,  with  mosaic  floors  of  remarkable  beauty,  have 
been  disinterred  on  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Eldon,  in  the  same  county. 
In  regard  to  the  vestiges  of  pre-Roman  races,  if  not  of  the  earliest  occu- 
pants of  the  British  Islands,  Ave  may  specially  invite  attention  to  the  exca- 
vations of  grave-mounds  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  carried  out 
with  unusual  care  by  the  Rev.  William  Greeuwell,  of  Durham,  and  pro- 
ductive of  many  highly-interesting  results,  which  he  has  communicated  to 
the  Institute  for  publication  in  our  Journal.  The  extensive  early  ceme- 
teries, moreover,  discovered  at  Helmingham,  in  Suffolk,  by  the  Rev.  George 
Cardew,  may  well  claim  notice,  as  presenting  certain  facts  of  very  novel 
character  in  connection  with  i-emote  periods. 

Besides  these  and  some  other  explorations  of  minor  importance,  of 
which  the  particulars  have  been  made  known  to  ns  at  the  London  meetings 
of  the  Institute,  there  have  been  during  the  last  session  communications  of 
unusual  interest.  We  may  particularly  advert  to  the  graceful  discourse  by 
Professor  Westmacott,  at  our  December  meeting,  relating  to  the  beautiful 
statue  lately  obtained  for  the  British  Museum,  known  as  the  Diadumenus, 
possibly  a  replica  of  the  celebrated  sculpture  by  Polycletus.  A  subject  of 
very  curious  enquiry  was  brought  forward  on  another  occasion  by  Mr.  G.  W. 
Hemans,  who  had  disinterred  on  the  coast  of  Essex,  in  course  of  the 
reclamation  of  a  submerged  district,  massive  masonry  with  relics,  which 
seem  undoubtedly  to  indicate  the  lost  site  of  the  great  maritime  station 
Othona,  an  important  pest  in  the  decline  of  Roman  power.  A  notable 
instance  was  here  presented  of  the  valuable  services  which  may  frequently 
be  afforded  to  archseological  science  in  the  course  of  the  extensive  public 
works,  which  may  often  reveal  facts  of  much  historical  importance.  To 
the  constant  kindness  of  General  Lefroy  the  Institute  has  been  indebted  for 
very  instructive  notices  of  the  chambered  mounds  in  Ireland  at  New  Grange 
and  Dowtli,  and  of  the  mysterious  incised  markings  upon  the  massive 
stones  used  in  their  construction,  analogous,  as  some  have  imagined,  to  the 
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circular  incisions  on  tlie  rocks  of  tlic  Clioviots,  broni,'lit  Iteforo  us  l)v  tlic  Into 
Duke  of  NortliiHubcilixnd.  General  Lcfroy  lins  also  given  us  n  (rcscri|iti(»n 
of  an  unique  subterraneous  strun^IioUl,  of  unknown  atiti<|iiity,  in  Stirling- 
sliire,  and  of  certain  remarkable  relics  from  Nortbern  India,  wbieb  appear 
to  indicate  an  infusion  of  Greek  art,  at  a  very  early  time.  Several  commu- 
nications relatiiifj:  to  tbe  ancient  cities  of  tbe  Troad  bave  been  made  tlirough 
Mr.  Greaves  by  Mr.  Frank  Calvert,  and  especially  a  Greek  inscription  of 
valuable  cliaracter  found  at  Sestos,  on  tbe  Hellespont. 

Tbe  mucb-vexed  question  of  treasure  trove  was  brougbt  before  us  in  an 
able  discourse  by  Mr.  Godfrey  Faussett,  great  grandson  of  one  wbose  namo 
•will  always  be  bold  in  lionoured  remembrance,  as  founder  of  tbe  precious 
Kentisli  collection,  rejected  by  tbe  Trustees  of  tlie  Britisb  Museum,  and 
preserved  for  our  country  tbrougb  tbe  good  taste  and  spirit  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Mayer,  of  Liverpool.  Mr.  Faussett  placed  before  us  tbe  present  state  of 
tbe  law,  and  tbe  remedies  wbicli  may  be  proposed  to  obviate  tbe  e.xistin"- 
evils  in  regard  to  arcbajological  research,  of  wliich  tbe  destruction  of  the 
great  board  of  gold  ornaments  at  Lewes  is  probably  the  most  memorable, 
and  latest,  instance.  It  is,  however,  satisfactory  to  be  assured,  tbrougb 
tlie  returns  for  which  Sir  Clarke  Jcrvoise  has  periodically  moved  in  Parlia- 
ment, tiiat  in  all  cases  in  wbicli  the  finder,  recognizing  tbe  ancient  rii'-lits 
of  tbe  Crown,  has  brought  coins  or  other  treasure  trove,  he  lias  received 
full  compensation  from  tbe  Treasury,  and  the  objects  discovered  have  been 
secured  for  tbe  Britisb  Ahiseum  or  for  other  purposes  of  public  instruction. 

At  the  concluding  meeting  of  tbe  members  in  London,  early  in  July,  a 
very  interesting  relation  was  given  by  our  early  friend,  Mr.  diaries  Newton, 
of  the  incidents  of  a  ride  taken  by  him,  not  many  weeks  since,  from 
Ephesus  to  Budruni,  wbither  he  was  bound  on  the  part  of  tbe  British 
Museum,  to  complete  certain  explorations  on  the  sites  to  which  j)ublic 
attention  has  been  attracted  tbrougb  Mr.  Newton's  researches  at  the  ruined 
tomb  of  Mausolus.  The  arclipeologist  must  cordially  hail  the  increasiiif 
stimulus  given  of  late  to  the  examination  of  ancient  remains  in  tbe  East. 
The  survey  of  Jerusalem  and  tbe  immediate  neighbourhood,  undertaken 
imder  the  most  favourable  conditions  by  Captain  Wilson,  R.E.,  and  with 
the  direction  of  Sir  Henry  James,  director  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  has 
prol)al»ly  given  the  chief  impulse  to  that  enterprise,  replete  with  tbe  promise 
of  important  results,  namely,  the  investigation  of  all  the  ancient  sites  in 
Palestine  invested  with  such  deep  interest  in  connection  with  sacred  and 
Jiistorical  associations. 

The  Committee  lias  not  thought  it  advisable  to  resume  the  practice  of 
forming  special  exhibitions  in  London,  illustrative  of  certain  sections  of  the 
history  of  art,  as  had  been  done  in  former  years  with  considerable  success 
in  tbe  spacious  apartments  in  Suffolk  Street,  which  they  bad  been  com- 
pelled to  relinquish.  On  the  decease,  however,  of  our  lamented  friend  Mr. 
Winston,  a  desire  had  been  strongly  expressed  that  tbe  members  of  the 
Listitute  and  others  who  appreciated  bis  labours  in  regard  to  the  art  of 
glass-paititing  in  the  Middle  Ages,  miglit  be  permitted  to  inspect  tlie  entire 
series  of  his  admirable  drawings  of  examples  of  painted  glass,  previously  to 
tbeir  being  deposited,  in  accordance  with  bis  last  wish,  in  the  British 
Museum.  Tbe  a?scnt  of  Mrs.  Winston,  his  relict,  was  most  kimlly  given, 
and,  by  tbe  courteous  liberality  of  the  Arundel  Society,  arrangements  were 
made  for  the  exhibition  of  the  drawings  in  their  rooms,  at  the  close  of 
Mar^h.      Tbe  op[)()itunity  tlius  for  the  first  lime  afforded  of  examining  the 
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collection  of  these  reproductions  of  designs  of  p.iinted  glass,  was  warmly 
appreciated  by  a  large  number  of  persons  interested  in  the  special  branch  of 
mediajval  art  which  Mr.  Winston  had  successfully  laboured  to  illustrate. 
Mr.  Gambler  Parry,  whose  proficiency  in  all  subjects  of  this  nature  is  well 
known,  especially  through  his  remarkable  works  of  decoration  on  the 
ceiling  of  the  cathedral  at  Ely,  where  Mr.  Parry  has  lately  completed  the 
undertaking  so  artistically  commenced  by  the  late  Mr.  Lestrange,  undertook 
to  deliver  a  discourse  on  the  art  and  artists  of  glass-painting,  with  special 
reference  to  the  drawings  by  Mr.  Winston,  nearly  800  in  number,  which 
were  displayed,  as  far  as  practicable,  in  chronological  series,  the  arrange- 
ment being  under  the  kind  direction  of  Mr.  Oklfield,  Mr.  Charles  Tucker, 
and  Professor  Delamotte. 

The  retrospect  of  the  past  year,  presenting  as  it  does  so  many  features  of 
encouragement,  has  been  chequered  by  unusually  heavy  losses  amongst 
our  most  valued  supporters.  The  tribute  of  deep  regret  has  already  been 
recorded  to  the  memory  of  our  excellent  friend  Lord  Ilchester,  who,  to  the 
latest  days  of  his  life,  sought  every  occasion  to  promote  the  interests  of  our 
assembly  in  his  county,  to  be  held  under  his  auspices.  A  more  painful 
calamity,  however,  not  only  to  our  Society,  of  which  he  was  amongst  the 
earliest  members,  but  to  all  the  interests  of  science  and  philanthropy,  has 
befallen  us  in  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  recapitulate  as  they  deserve  all  the  services  rendered  to 
arehseology  during  his  long  life  of  active  interest  in  the  promotion  of  all 
researches  in  quest  of  historical  truth.  The  importance  of  his  later  works, 
the  surveys  of  the  Roman  Wall,  and  of  all  the  great  vestiges  of  the  early 
occupants  of  the  northern  counties,  carried  out  by  Mr.  Maclauchlan,  we 
have,  through  His  Grace's  favour,  constantly  had  occasion  to  appreciate ; 
the  results  of  each  successive  exploration  during  the  last  fifteen  years 
having,  by  the  Duke's  kind  consideration,  been  brought  before  the  Institute 
immediately  on  its  achievement.  At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  at 
Winchester,  in  1845,  when  the  first  of  those  instructive  local  museums  was 
organi.-ed  which  have  drawn  forth  such  treasures  of  antiquarian  evidence, 
the  project  received  the  warm  approval  of  His  Grace  (then  Lord  Prudhoe), 
and  it  must  be  ever  gratefully  remembered  that  he  liberally  enriched  the 
collection  then  formed  at  the  Deanery,  in  Winchester,  with  the  extensive 
assemblage  of  precious  relics  discovered  on  his  estates  at  Stanwick,  York- 
shire, relics  almost  unique  in  the  late  Celtic  peculiarities  of  their  character. 
At  a  subsequent  time  His  Grace,  with  noble  generosity,  placed  that  collec- 
tion in  the  liands  of  the  Committee,  as  the  medium  of  its  presentation  to 
the  British  Museum,  with  the  special  view  of  stimulating  the  Trustees  to 
organize  a  collection  of  early  British  and  other  national  antiquities,  which 
had  so  long  been  desired  in  our  great  National  Depository.^  In  contemplat- 
ing the  highly-instructive  collection  now  there  arranged  under  the  efficient 
care  of  Mr.  Franks,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  tlie  impulse  which  deter- 
mined the  establishment  of  the  British  Room  was  chiefly  due  to  the  intelli- 
gent interest  in  the  promotion  of  archaeology  which  was  constantly  evinced 
by  the  noble  Patron  whose  loss  we  so  deeply  deplore. 

There  are,  however,  other  valued  coadjutors,  whom  we  have  lately  lost, 

^  His  Grace's  generous  donation  of  the       the  Institute  is  noticed  Gent.  Mag.  Jan. 
Stanwick  Antiquities  presented    to    the       1846,  p.  75. 
Briiisli  Museum  through  the  medium  of 
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lotiD^-tried  friends  now  no  more.  Amongst  tlieni  is  our  venerable  Kust 
Annliiui  friend  Mr.  Hudson  Gurucy,  llio  Nestor  of  arclircology,  and  tlio 
zealous  promoter  of  tlie  meeting  at  Norwicli,  oJie  of  the  earlier  of  our 
annual  gatlierings,  anil  wiio  to  tlie  latest  period  of  his  very  advanced 
life  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  proceedings  of  our  Society.  The  sudden 
death  of  Mr.  Charles  Winston  threw  a  deep  shade  over  all  who  had  enjoyed 
the  pleasure  of  knowing  him.  His  remarkable  intimacy  with  all  the  arcana 
of  the  once  beautiful  art  of  glass-|iainting,  his  peculiar  fkill  in  reproducing, 
rare  specimens,  his  e.vertions  to  revive  the  art,  and  his  critical  powers 
in  discoursing  upon  it,  will  cause  his  decease  to  be  long  deplored.  His 
contributions  to  the  Journal  have  been  numerous  and  most  valnal)le. 
The  Institute  will  gratefully  recall  tlic  exertions  made  by  the  late  Bishop 
of  Chester,  who  so  kindly  and  earnestly  furthered  the  interests  of  the 
Meeting  at  Chester.  We  lamezit  the  loss  of  Mr.  Markland,  formerly  Director 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  ever  foremost  in  encouragement  of  our 
purpese  and  participation  in  our  proceedings;  Archdeacon  liurney,  an 
early  member  of  tlie  Committee,  and  constant  promoter  of  all  that  could 
tend  to  extend  the  influence  of  our  Society ;  and  our  distinguished  j)atron 
the  late  Earl  of  Carlisle,  who  shared  with  most  genial  cordiality  in  our 
great  gathering  in  Northumberland  and  Durham  in  1852,  and  whose 
welctmie  at  Nawortli  Castle,  in  1859,  was  worthy  of  the  time-honoured 
memories  of  the  Border  Chieftains.  With  special  regret,  moreover,  have 
we  to  record  in  this  sad  category  the  recent  death  of  our  friendly  coadjutor 
Mr.  Hartsliorne,  whose  high  attainments  in  several  departments  of  archieo- 
logy  and  historical  research  were  only  exceeded  by  the  readiness  to  impart 
the  information  which  he  possessed,  and  to  direct  the  laiiours  of  others  in 
the  path  wliere  he  was  ever  found  so  pleasant  a  guide.  Nor  must  a  tribute 
of  esteem  and  respect  be  omitted  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Wentwoith  Dilke; 
of  two  valued  friends  in  North  Britain,  the  amiable  Sir  John  Maxwell,  of 
Polloc,  a  zealous  promoter  of  our  meeting  in  Edinburgh,  and  Professor 
Ramsay,  of  Glasgow,  enrolled  amongst  our  first  members.  Tiierc  are  others 
also  lately  taken  from  us,  whose  courtesies  or  kindly  assi-stance  in  certain 
special  occasions  in  our  meetings  we  must  bear  in  grateful  remembrance — 
Mr.  Bruce,  of  Kennet,  who  placed  his  precious  family  heir-looms  at  our 
disposal,  when  we  assembled  at  Edinburgh  in  1856;  the  accomplished 
Professor  Boole,  who  contributed  an  unusually  interesting  discourse  in  the 
section  of  Antiquities,  at  the  Lincoln  Meeting,  in  1848;  Mr.  Downing 
Bruce  ;  also,  Mr,  Samuel  Cartwright,  and  Mr,  William  Street,  of  Reigate. 

Amidst  so  many  painful  recollections,  it  is  not  without  consolation  that, 
in  the  retrospect  of  the  year  now  elapsed,  your  Committee  made  the 
accession  of  numerous  influential  and  zealous  fellow  lai)ourers  to  the  ranks 
of  the  Society,  and  the  increasing  interest  which  has  on  every  occasion 
prevailed  in  regard  to  the  conservation  of  national  monuments,  and  the 
furtherance  of  all  archaiological  pursuits. 

The  adoption  of  the  Report  was  moved  by  Sir  J.  P.  Boileau,  and  unani- 
mously carried  ;  as  was  also  the  Report  of  the  auditors.  The  customary 
changes  in  the  Central  Committee  were  then  submittetl,  and  the  vacancies 
duly  tilled  up  ;  the  auditors  for  1865  being  also  elected.  The  following 
were  elected  members  of  the  Institute: — Lady  Smith,  Rev.  R.  B.  Ulivei, 
Mr.  R.  11.  Shout,  Mr.  J.  Bain,  Mr.  J.  Floyer,  M.P.,  Ven.  Archdeacon 
Iluxtable,  Mr,  C,  Graham.  Mr,  J,  E.  Brine,  Mr.  E,  Cunnington,  Mr.  T. 
Roger  Smith,  Mr.    J,  E.  Weld,   Mrs.  Coombs,  Kcv.  11.  E.  Ravenbill,  Dr. 
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Aldrido;e,  Mr.  R.  B.  Sheridan,  M.P.,  Mrs.  Reginald  Smith,  Mr.  C.  Minett, 
Mr.  S.  Hansom,  Mr.  Herbert  Williams,  Mr.  J.  Hicks,  Mr.  0.  W.  Farrer,  Mr, 
Ralph  Neville  Grenville,  M.P.,  Mr.  F.  Filliter,  Miss  Barnett,  the  Town 
Clerk  of  Dorchester,  and  Mr.  Williams. 

Letters  were  read  bj  Mr.  Bdrtt  proposing  that  the  congress  should  be 
held  in  London  next  year.  A  resolution  to  that  effect  was  moved  by  Mr. 
A.  Beresford  Hope,  M.F.,  and  seconded  by  Sir  J.  P.  Boileau,  who  took 
occasion  to  mention  his  gratification  at  the  decision  of  the  meeting  last 
year  that  the  meeting  of  1865  should  be  held  in  Dorsetshire,  for  though  he 
had  attended  many  meetings  of  the  Institute,  he  had  never  witnessed  so 
great  congeniality  of  feeling  as  had  greeted  them  in  this  county.  The 
resolution  was  unanimously  carried.  The  noble  President  was  unanimously 
re-elected  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  general  concluding  meeting  was  held  at  the  Town  Hall,  at  half-past 
ten,  when  the  Marquis  Camden  occupied  the  chair.  Cordial  votes  of 
thanks  were  passed  to  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Dorchester,  the  Lord 
Bishop  and  clergy  of  the  diocese,  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Dorset,  the 
contributors  of  papers  read  during  the  Congress,  and  of  the  treasures 
deposited  in  the  Museum,  were  suitably  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Coombs,  the 
Rev.  C.  W.  Bingham,  Mr.  J.  J.  Wood,  Col.  Finney,  the  Rev.  W.  Barnes, 
and  Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman. 

Sir  J.  Boileau  rose  to  make  particular  mention  of  the  Rev.  C.  W. 
Bingham,  as  a  gentleman  through  whose  representations  the  Institute  had 
met  at  Dorchester,  spoke  of  the  great  services  he  had  rendered,  and  said 
that  wherever  and  whenever  they  hud  made  an  excursion  Mr.  Bingham  had 
been  the  genius  loci. 

After  a  few  words  from  the  Marquis  Camden,  who  warmly  concurred 
in  the  sentiments  expressed  by  Sir  J.  Boileau,  the  vote  of  thanks  was 
cordially  adopted. 

The  Rev.  C.  W.  Bingham  said  that  he  had  talked  so  much  during  the 
Congress,  and  was  so  overwhelmed  by  their  kindness,  that  he  could  only 
say  from  his  heart  that  he  thanked  them. 

In  conclusion.  Lord  Neaves  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Marquis 
Camden  for  his  conduct  not  only  in  the  chair  that  day,  but  for  presiding 
during  this  most  successful  meeting  of  the  Institute.  A  better  President 
they  could  not  have  had  ;  he  entered  into  all  their  views,  sympathised 
with  all  their  feelings,  appreciated  all  those  objects  which  they  valued, 
and  accommodated  himself  to  every  arrangement  made,  without  in  the 
slightest  degree  seeming  even  to  exact  what  was  his  due.  In  those 
respects  there  could  not  be  one  better  calculated  to  secure  their  respect  and 
afftction  in  discharging  the  duties  imposed  upon  him. 

Mr.  A.  Beresford  Hope,  M.P.,  seconded  the  resolution.  He  said  that 
it  was  a  peculiar  pleasure  as  well  as  a  peculiar  honor  to  him  to  have  been 
called  upon  to  second  the  motion,  because  he  could  put  before  them  the 
reason  why  the  Marquis  Camden  occupied  the  chair  as  no  one  else  could 
do.  The  fact  was,  the  noble  lord  was  a  child  of  that  end  of  England  in 
which  he  (Mr.  Hope)  had  the  honour  to  live.  Lord  Camden's  life  had  been 
passed  in  the  busy  duties  of  the  world.  He  did  not  believe — the  President 
would  correct  him  if  he  were  wrong — that  arclis3ology  had  been  for  the 
greater  portion  of  Lord  Camden's  life  his  peculiar  study,  though  like  a 
good,  sensible,  and  earnest  man,  no  doubt  he  respected  the  monuments  of 
antiquity.     Fortunately,  however,  his  Lordship  became  the  possessor  and 
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care-tnker  of  a  most  beautiful  reniniu,  llavliiiui  Abboy  on  tlie  l)oiiler  (if 
Sussex,  nnil  also  of  Lccki'iiluuu  Piiory  in  Kent.  0|i|iortuiiitius  made 
luon,  and  Lord  CamdcMi  niiylit  not  liavo  been  an  aiTb{voU)^ist.  but  tbat  he 
saw  the  value  of  liis  possessions,  and  recognised  liis  n's|i()nsil)iiite8  in 
regard  to  them.  Anotlier  event  eamc  about.  One  wliose  ill  health  pre- 
vented his  attending  the  congress  of  the  Institute,  whom  tliey  all  liked  and 
all  respected  as  one  of  the  most  eminent  arch.x'ologists  of  the  south-east  of 
England,  the  Rev.  Lambert  Larking,  founded  an  arcluoohigical  society  in 
Kent,  and  the  lord  of  Bayhani  naturally  took  the  cliuir.  Two  years  ago 
the  Listitute  rubbed  its  eyes,  woke  up,  and  recollected  tbat  within  thirty 
miles  of  London  there  was  a  cathedral,  viz.,  at  Uochester.  A  congress 
was  there  decreed,  and  naturally  the  President  of  the  very  vigorous  Kentish 
society  was  placed  in  the  chair  as  a  bond  of  union  between  tiie  local  and 
general  society.  Lord  Camden's  presidency  on  tbat  occasion  made  him 
what  be  was  now,  their  regular  stated  President.  He  was  only  invited 
then  to  preside  at  that  congress,  but  tbey  liked  him  so  well  that  they 
kept  him  in  bis  chair  and  put  him  in  the  ])()sition  of  head  of  the  Listi- 
tute, and  tbey  meant  to  keep  him  there.  Tbey  saw,  tln-refore,  tbat  this 
was  not  an  ordinary  case  of  a  man  being  complimented  by  being  placed 
in  a  certain  position.  Lord  Camden  bad  proved  himself  equal  to  the 
duties  of  the  office,  and  next  year,  when  the  Listitute  had  their  great 
meeting  in  London,  by  the  kind  invitation  of  our  gracious  Sovereign,  and 
with  the  assent  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  London,  and  when  the  Listitute 
purposed  to  decipher  tbe  great  history  of  Church  and  State  embodied 
in  the  Tower  of  London,  in  tbe  palace  and  abbey  of  Westminster,  the 
Castle  of  Windsor,  St.  Stephen's  Chapel,  and  Eton  College,  he  was  sure 
tbat  Lord  Camden  would  more  than  prove  himself  equal  to  the  occasion. 

The  motion  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

The  Mahquis  Camden  said  be  need  scarcely  assure  tbein  be  felt  very 
much  tbe  kindness  with  which  they  bad  received  tbe  proposition.  It  had 
given  him  great  pleasure  to  visit  Dorsetshire;  it  was  a  great  manv  years 
since  he  bad  seen  Wimborne  Minster  and  Milton  Abbey.  lie  was  also 
pleased  to  see  Sherborne  Church  for  tlie  first  time,  especially  under  such 
auspices.  With  regard  to  bis  capacity  as  President,  Lord  Neaves  and  Mr. 
Beresford  Hope  bad  expressed  their  opinions  in  much  too  flattering  terms. 
He  could  only  convey  to  them  his  cordial  and  heartfelt  thanks  for  the 
kindness  be  bad  received  on  this  occasion,  as  well  as  at  former  times,  from 
the  members  of  the  Listitute.  He  only  hoped  tbat  their  future  nieetino-s 
might  be  conducted  as  agreeably  as  this  at  Dorchester.  The  meeting  then 
separated. 


The  Musedm. 

Happily  for  tbe  success  of  this  important  feature  of  tbe  Arcliajologic.il 
Institute's  Congress,  the  resident  gentry  of  the  county  have  made  diligent 
researches  at  various  times  for  the  antiquities  which  Dorset  contains,  have 
preserved  them  with  care,  and  now  tbey  courteously  responded  to  the 
appeal  put  forth,  and  forwarded  them  for  exhibition  ;  as  a  result,  tbe 
museum  presented  a  particularly  rich  display  of  relics  of  tbe  British  and 
Komau  occupation  of  Dorset  and  other  counties,  and  various  rare  articles  of 
vertu.  The  arrangement  of  the  treasures  comprised  in  the  museum  was 
admirably  adapted  to  afford  instruction  to  tiie  visitor,  and  rellected  great 
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credit  on  the  tasteful  and  skilled  curator,  Mr.  C.  Tucker,  F.S.A.,  one 
of  the  Honorary  Secretaries  of  the  Institute. 

The  pre-historic  and  early  British  period  was  well  represented  by  an 
interesting  collection  of  arrow-heads,  hatchets,  sling-stones,  and  celts,  with 
a  quantity  of  flints,  all  bearing  marks  of  work  by  the  hand  of  man  ;  these 
last  were  found  at  Bradford  Abbas,  and  shown  by  Professor  Buckman. 
Other  exhibitors  in  this  section  were  Captain  Hall,  Mrs.  Reginald  Smith, 
Mr.  J.  W.  Bernhard  Smith,  <tc.  Kext  in  order  were  some  excellent 
specimens  of  what  was  formerly  known  as  "  Kimmeridge  coal  money,"  now 
universally  recognised  as  the  refuse  of  the  lathe,  and  in  the  examples  exhi- 
bited by  the  Rev.  H.  Moule  and  Mr.  W.  Wallace  Fyfe,  the  centre  part, 
upon  which  the  lathe  had  worked,  was  clearly  shown. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  an  exhibitor,  and  dis- 
played two  very  remarkable  gold  ornaments  of  the  early  British  period 
recently  found  near  Padstow,  Cornwall.  They  are  supposed  to  be  decora- 
tions for  the  hair,  and  are  of  crescent  shape,  weighing  respectively  4  oz. 
9  dvvts.,  and  2  oz.  2  dwts. 

The  Roman  period  was  fully  illustrated.  There  were  many  valuable 
specimens  of  ancient  potter}',  the  Samian  ware  being  well  exemplified 
by  some  nearly  perfect  objects,  shown  by  Mr.  J.  Coode  and  Professor 
Buckman,  and  fragments  by  Mr.  J.  Flojer,  M.P.,  Mr.  B.  A.  Hogg,  the 
Rev.  H.  Pigou,  of  Wyke  Regis,  Mrs.  Reginald  Smith,  and  Air.  W.  Wal- 
lace Fyfe.  Vases,  interior  wall-plaster  with  fresco  paintings  of  various 
colours,  fibulae,  armlets,  the  remains  of  a  necklace  found  with  a  skeleton 
which  had  a  coin  in  the  mouth  ;  glass  objects  sujiposed  to  have  been  used 
as  hair-pins,  «fcc.,  appeared  in  this  collection.  The  bronze  period  was 
represented  by  celts,  daggers,  spear-heads,  <kc.,  contributed  by  H.M.'s 
Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests,  by  Captain  Hall,  the  Rev.  H.  Moule, 
Mr.  W.  Wallace  Fyfe,  Mr.  W.  H.  Davis,  Mr.  G.  J.  Andrews,  and  others  ; 
the  half  of  a  stone  mould  for  casting  celts  was  also  shown  by  Captain 
Hall.  The  portion  of  tesselated  decoration  discovered  in  Dorchester 
gaol,  1854,  was  also  exhibited,  and  Mr.  Pouncey  contributed  a  photo- 
graph of  another  fine  example  of  Roman  tesselated  pavement.  Two 
cases  of  Roman  remains,  from  the  collection  of  Mr.  Durden,  of  Bland- 
ford,  were  extremely  interesting.  These  comprised  spear-heads,  swords, 
daggers,  knives,  rings,  horse-trappings,  including  bits  and  buckles  in 
excellent  preservation,  personal  ornaments,  <kc.,  collected  chiefly  from 
Hod-hill.^  A  portion  of  the  roofing  of  a  Roman  house,  exhumed  in  the 
grounds  of  Dorchester  Castle,  1^58,  was  an  object  of  considerable  in- 
terest. The  Rev.  R.  Wingfield  Digby  sent  a  sculptured  stone,  thirteenth- 
century  work,  representing  the  consecration  of  the  Virgin.  This  relic 
was  found  in  an  old  house  at  Thornford.  Professor  Buckman  exhibited 
a  remarkably  good  specimen  of  a  small  Saxon  bucket,  found  at  Fairford, 
Gloucestershire,  having  the  bands  around  it  perfect,  and  also  the  handle. 
From  Pompeii  there  was  a  mirror  in  excellent  preservation,  contributed 
by  Mrs.  Berthon  Preston,  and  jars  and  vases  from  Herculaneum  sent  by 
Mr.  Colfox. 

Among  the  cinque  cento  plate,  of  which  there  was  an  attractive  show, 
was  a  highly-chased  Elizabethan  salt-stand,  exhibited  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Warren, 
of  Exeter  ;    a  standing  dial  table-clock   of  the  seventeenth  century,  be- 

^  These  have  been  largely  and  ably  illustrated  in  Mr.  C.  Roach  Smith's  "  Collec- 
tanea Auticiua." 
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longiiirj  to  ^fr.  W.  K.  Cralilio  ;  two  silver  flro-dof^s,  nlso  Rcvf ntcenth- 
contury  workniaiisliip,  sent  by  Mr.  II.  \\'iUiams;  an  cxqnisilo  niiiiuilure 
filarrrce  looUinfj-jila.ss  of  the  period  of  Queen  Anne,  bcloiiyini;  to  tlie  Ivev. 
J.  Fuller  Russell  ;  a  fine  ivory  tankard,  sent  by  the  Ilev.  I'arry  Hod^^O". 
D.D.  ;  a  silver  suir^r-busin  with  cover  of  the  la.<t  cenlury,  after  the  style  of 
Cbarles  I.,  contributed  by  Mrs.  Rc-riiuild  Smith  ;  a  fiilver-j.filt  stunilinjj- 
dish,  seventeenth  century,  and  a  silver  cup,  parcel  gilt,  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  by  the  Messrs.  Farrcr  ;  and  a  niedineval  caudle-cup,  sent  by 
the  Rev.  C.  W.  Bingham.  One  of  the  curiosities  exhibited  by  Mrs. 
Rcjrinald  Smith  was  a  buhl  clock,  said  to  havo  formerly  belonged  to 
Louis  XIV. 

The  collection  of  carvings  in  ivory  was  very  attractive,  comprising 
specimens  from  the  twelftli  to  the  sixteenth  century.  The  Rev.  J.  F. 
Russell  was  the  exhibitor  of  a  pair  of  devotional  tablets,  the  carvings 
upon  which  represent  the  Nativity,  the  Presentation  in  the  Temple, 
the  Salutation,  and  the  Otfering  of  the  Magi  ;  also  a  leaf  of  a  similar 
tablet,  c.  1400,  the  subject  carved  upon  which  is  the  Crucifixion.  The 
Messrs.  Farrer  were  contributors  of  an  antique  casket,  and  devotional 
tablets,  late  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  carved  head  of  a  pistoral 
staff  exhibited  by  Mr.  E.  Waterton  was  also  observed  with  considerable 
gratification.  There  were  a  few  excellent  enamels,  shown  by  the  Messrs. 
Farrer  and  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Russell.  The  latter  gentleman  exhibited 
among  others,  an  enameled  plaque,  twelfth  century,  the  subject  upon  which 
is  the  Presentation.- 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  room  was  a  case  of  valuable  MSS.  and 
Looks,  displayed  by  the  Rev,  J.  Fuller  Russell.  Among  these  were 
a  Missal  "ad  usuni  Sarum,"  of  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
the  H()ra3  B.  Marije  Virginis,  c.  1425,  English  work,  and  a  Proces- 
sionale  "ad  usum  monasterii  Salvatoris  de  Syon."  These  were  well  illu- 
minated. An  object  of  local  curiosity  was  a  pardon  under  the  Great 
Seal  of  William  111.  to  John  Gould,  of  Milborne  St.  Andrews,  for 
killing  Benjamin  llayward,  at  Dorchester  ;  and  also  a  letter,  with  the 
autograph  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  apj)ointing  Stroud  Bingham  captain  of 
one  of  the  companies  of  the  Protector's  foot  regiments.  This  last  was 
exhibited  b}'  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Bingham,  as  also  were  some  choice  MSS., 
to  which  were  appended  the  signatures  of  Henry  VIII.,  Charles  I.,  and 
the  Protector.  Documents  bearing  the  signature  of  Lord  Bacon,  and 
of  several  celebrated  bishops  and  reformers  were  also  shown.  Among 
the  books  there  was  a  copy  of  the  first  edition,  and  also  of  the  fourth, 
of  the  celebrated  letter  of  Columbus,  giving  an  account  of  his  discovery 
of  America;  a  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  Milton's  "  Paradise  Lost;" 
and  an  exposition  of  the  Apocalypse,  fourteenth  century,  illustrated  by 
seventy  illuminations,  representing  the  chief  subjects  contained  in  the 
book  of  Revelation. 

Among  the  gold  work,  Mrs.  Berthon  Preston  exhibited  a  magni- 
ficent necklace,  ear-rings,  and  pin,  found  on  and  near  the  skeleton  of 
a  lady  at  Pompeii  ;  there  were  also  finger-rings,  seals,  and  fibular,  froin 
the  same  ruined  city.  Messrs.  Farrer,  of  London,  exhibited  a  magni- 
ficent pectoral  ornament,  of  fine  Italian  work,  and  studded  with  gems  ; 
also  a  quantity  of  plate.  A  case  of  Roman  and  mediaeval  rings,  coins, 
and  fibulse  was  the  united  contribution  of  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Mingham, 
Mrs.  Preston,  Mrs.  Tucker,  Mr.  11.  Williams,  Mr.  T.  E.  Biddlecombe, 
and   Mrs.   C.   Tucker.      A    silver-gilt   pax,    and  a   delicate    filagree  case 
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containing  a  goa  stone,  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  C.  Tucker.  Messrs.  Farrer 
displaj-ed  a  crystal  cross  enclosing  relics,  and  a  gold  bulla.  A  splendid 
collection  of  lace,  ancient  and  modern,  contributed  by  Mrs.  Herbert 
Williams,  was  one  of  the  attractive  features  of  the  exhibition. 

A  remarkably  fine  diptych,  by  Hans  Memliiig,  was  contributed  to 
the  exhibition  by  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Russell.  Upon  one  leaf  was  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  Crucifixion,  an  original  composition  of  miniature-like 
delic;icy  ;  on  the  other,  Joan,  the  younger  daughter  of  Charles  VII., 
of  France,  and  of  Mary  of  Anjou,  kneeling  at  a  prayer-desk,  and  ac- 
companied by  St.  John  the  Baptist.  The  diptych  was  executed  pro-, 
bably  about  1460.  In  tlie  sky  are  seen  the  Eternal  Father  symbolized 
as  the  Ancient  of  Days,  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  form  of  a  ilove,  and  the 
Blessed  Virgin  seated  on  a  faldstool,  with  the  crescent  moon  beneath 
her  feet,  and  holding  on  her  knees  the  infant  Christ,  who  raises  his  tiny 
hand  to'bless  the  kneeling  princess,  close  to  whom  is  an  angel,  sustaining  a 
shield  emblazoned  with  the  arms  of  Bourbon  impaling  those  of  France. 

There  was  an  exquisite  display  of  miniatures  by  Holbein  and  Petitot 
among  other  artists,  from  the  collection  of  Mr.  Bridge,  of  Piddletrent- 
hide,  including  portraits  of  Henry  VIII.,  Elizabeth,  Shakespeare,  George 
III.,  Queen  Anne,  and  other  celebrities.  Some  illustrations  of  a  very 
remote  period  were  lent  by  Mr.  T,  Coifox  ;  these  were  lacustrine  remains 
from  Robenhausen,  lake  Pfaffikon,  canton  of  Zurich,  Switzerland,  procured 
on  the  spot  in  June,  1865.  They  comprised  wood  cut  from  the  piles 
of  the  lake-dwellings  in  situ,  a  woven  fabric,  wheat,  fragment  of  an 
earthen  vessel,  part  of  the  jaw  of  a  deer,  an  apple,  nuts,  and  a  celt, 
or  stone  axe.  An  engraving  accompanied  these  relics,  giving  a  repre- 
sentation of  a  pile  village  as  it  is  supposed  to  have  existed.  A  good 
collection  of  coins  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  E.  Bascombe.  There  was  a 
small  but  valuable  display  of  medieval  arms  and  armour,  including  a 
sword  having  a  russet  steel  hilt  with  military  trophies  and  emblems 
of  peace  in  silver,  fifteenth  century,  belonging  to  Mr.  D.  B.  Davy, 
Tophara  ;  a  Toledo  blade,  sixteenth  century,  Mr.  W.  R.  Crabbe  ;  an 
Eastern  sword,  probably  a  headsman's,  contributed  by  Mr.  H.  ^Yil- 
liams,  who  also  sent  a  group  of  helmets  of  the  period  of  Charles  I. 
Finally,  corporation  records,  seals,  and  regalia  from  Dorchester,  Wey- 
mouth, and  Bridport  were  displayed.  Among  them  was  the  "  Domesday 
Book  "  of  Dorchester,  bi-ought  to  light  by  Mr.  Burtt,  Secretary  of  the 
Institute.  It  is  a  Register  of  documents  relating  to  the  town,  begun  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  in  excellent  condition.  From  Bridport,  among 
other  interesting  relics,  were,  another  so-called  "  Dome-book,"  a.d.  1452 
— 1817  ;  the  account-book  of  the  religious  house  of  St.  Michael  Bridpoi-t, 
giving  the  weekly  expenditure  of  the  monks,  a.d.  1454 — 1458;  and  an 
indulgence  of  forty  days,  dated  July  5,  1446,  granted  by  the  Bishop  of 
Sarum,  and  ten  other  bishops,  to  such  as  contributed  to  the  repair  of 
Bridport  haven.  To  this  document  the  bi.-hops'  seals  are  affixed,  and 
some  of  them  are  in  a  fine  state  of  preservation. 

The  Central  Committee  desire  to  acknowledge  the  following  donations  in 
aid  of  the  expenses  of  the  Dorchester  Meeting,  and  of  the  general  pui  poses 
of  the  Institute  : — The  Marquis  Camden,  51.  ;  A.  W.  Franks,  Esq.,  4/.  ; 
Albert  Way,  Esq.,  21.  ;  C.  B.  Skinner,  Esq.,  21.  2s.  ;  Sir  J.  P.  Boileau, 
Bart.,  51.  ;  C.  T.  Newton,  Esq.,  U.  Is.  ;  A.  J.  B.  Beresford  Hope, 
Esq..  5^  ;  E.  Smirke,  Esq..  21.  2s.  ;  H.  C.  Sturt,  Esq.,  51.  ;  Sir  E.  B. 
Baker,  Bart.,  51.  ;   Mitchell  Henry,  Esq  ,  51.  5s. 
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MSS.  of  portions  of  the  Holy  Writ, 
337. 

Christian  II.,  Duke  of  Saxony,  medallion 
of,  exhibited  by  the  Rev.  J.  Beck,  70. 

Christy,  Mr.  H.,  and  M.  Lartet,  their 
"Reliquiae  Aquitanicse,"  177. 

Clark,  Mr.  G.  T.,  his  memoir  on  Corfe 
Castle,  223. 

Clai'kson,  the  Rev.  G.,  his  account  of 
Amberley  Castle,  Sussex,  and  paint- 
ings there,  65. 

Clement  V. ,  Pope,  rescript  of,  exhibited 
by  Mr.  C.  Duruford  Greenway,  70. 

Clermont-Ferrand,  France,  drawing  of 
Roman  wall  at,  also  of  three  ancient 
cannon,  and  other  objects,  82. 

Coates,  the  Rev.  R.  P.,  exhibits  Roman 
ornaments  found  at  Southfleet,  Kent, 
68  ;  exhibits  bronze  celt  found  at 
Wrotham,  Kent,  81. 

Coffins  :  —  drawings  of  coffin-lids  at 
Shrewsbury,  76  ;  Roman,  found  at 
Old  Ford,  Middlesex,  173;  Roman, 
of  lead,  found  at  East  Ham,  Essex, 
334. 

Coins  : — Roman,  found  in  Cornwall,  332. 

Corfe  Castle,  Mr.  T.  Bond's  memoir  on, 
200 ;  Mr.  G.  T.  Clark's  memoir  on, 
223. 

Cornwall  : — Discovery  of  silver  salver 
at  Trevannick,  91 ;  parochial  history 
of  Trigg  manor,  175;  West  Corn- 
wall, notes  on  the  churches  of,  178 ; 
golden  ornaments  found  near  Pad- 
stow, 275;  Roman  coins  found  in, 
332. 

Coronel,for  tilting-lances,  296;  Mr.  Albert 
Way's  note  on,  297- 

Coventry,  coinage  of  the  mint  there,  by 
Mr.  E.  Hawkins,  45. 

Cromer,  Norfollj,  gold  signet-ring  found 
at,  164. 

Curzon,  the  Hon.  Robert,  his  account  of 
armour,  and  especially  of  early  hel- 
mets, at  Parham  Park,  Sussex,  1 ; 
exhibits  two  helmets  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  338. 
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Duvis,  Mr.  Hewitt,  his  account  of  flint 
tiakesfouiul  uoarUukfiulcl,  Sussex,  G8. 

D'Azeglio,  the  Manjuis,  oxliibit.s  heralilic 
drawing  yf  escutcheons  of  anna  of 
various  couutrios,  of  sixteouth  cen- 
tury, 1(31). 

Delauiottc,  Professor,  arranges  Mr.  Win- 
ston's drawings  of  jjaiuted  glass,  93. 

Denmark  in  tlie  early  Iron  age,  by  Mr. 
Eugclhardt,  175. 

Documents  : — roll  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury containing  various  loi;al  forms, 
68 ;  relating  to  Warwick,  70 ;  book 
of  ordinances  for  Worcester,  79 ; 
relating  to  Reading  Abbey,  151  ; 
"  Kegistrum  brevium  "  of  fourteenth 
century,  169  ;  iuventory  of  goods  of 
levau  ap  Kenric  Vaghau,  36  Ed.  III., 
2(35 ;  extracts  froiu,  relating  to  the 
burning  of  lepers  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  II.,  32(3;  two  Hebrew  MSS. 
of  the  twelfth  century  of  portions 
of  the  Holy  Writ,  exhibited  by  the 
Rev.  G.  J.  Chester,  337  ;  copy  of  the 
Saruni  Missal,  of  fifteenth  century, 
exhibited  by  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Russell, 
340. 

Dodd,  Mr.  S.,  exhibits  MS.  "Registnim 
brevium"  of  fourteenth  ceutui-y, 
1(39. 

Dorchester,  pi-oceedings  of  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Institute  at,  310. 

Dorsetshire  : — Professor  Willis's  me- 
moir on  Sherborne  Minster,  179; 
Mr.  T.  Bond's  memoir  on  Corfe 
Castle,  200  ;  Mr.  G.  T.  Clark's  me- 
moir on  Corfe  Castle,  223  ;  the  Rev. 
W.  Barnes  on  Ancient  Dorset,  278  ; 
Mr.  C.  Warne's  map  of,  332;  stone 
with  cavities  lor  holy  oil,  &c.,  found 
at  Wool  church,  339  ;  proceediug.s  of 
the  meeting  of  the  Institute  at  Dor- 
chester, 310. 

Durham,  iniin-ession  of  chapter  seal  of, 
exhibited  by  the  Very  Rev.  Canon 
Rock,  69. 

E. 

Edward,  Prince  of  Wales  (afterwards 
Edward  V.),  his  portrait  in  window 
of  Little  Malvern  church,  302. 

Egerton,  Sir  Philip  de  Grey,  exhibits 
book  of  choral  services  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  also  an  ivory  brooch, 
164. 

Egerton,  the  Hon.  Wilbraham,  exhibits 
silver  horn  worn  by  women  in  Syria, 
167. 

Elizabeth,  Queen,  her  christening-bowl, 
as  supposed,  165. 

Eugelhardt,  M.,  his  "Denmark  in  the 
Early  Iron  Age,"  175. 


Ephosus,  Jlr.  Newton's  account  of  a  ride 

from,  to  Biidruni,  335. 
EasE.x  : — discoveries    at    Bradwell,   64  ; 

bones,   &c.,    found    no.ir    Wultiiam- 

stow,  163;  Roman  vestiges  at  East 

Hum,  334. 
PZvans,  Mr.  John,  his  comments  on  Mr. 

Faussett's  views   as    to   the   law   of 

treasure- trove,  89. 


Farrer,  Mr.,  exhibits  gold  ring,  brooch, 
u  pendant  medallion,  a  circular  ivory 
medallion,  an  enameled  plrt([ue,  leaf 
of  an  enameled  folding  tablet,  nu 
enameled  pax,  a  MS.  Book  of  Hours, 
and  a  scent-bottle  of  crystal,  85. 

Faussett,  Mr.  T.  G.,  on  the  present  state 
of  the  law  of  treasure-trove,  16,  89. 

Ferguson,  Mr.  Robert,  exhibits  two  tictile 
vessels  said  to  have  been  found  ia 
the  Thames,  and  bronze  dagger,  a 
forgery,  168. 

Fetherstou,  Mr.  J.,  exhibits  photographs 
of  Maxstoke  Castle,  Warwick,  85. 

Fibula,  found  at  Leicester,  69. 

Flint,  antiquities  of,  see  Stone. 

Forgeries,  of  antiquities,  in  London, 
168. 

FBA^•CE  : — drawings  of  Roman  wall  and 
cannon  at  Clermout-Furrand  in,  82  ; 
cannon  at  Mont  St.  Michel,  137  ; 
medal  of  Chancellor  Le  Tellier,  164. 

Franks,  Mr.  A.  W.,  remarks  on  the 
cliristening-bowl  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
166;  exhibits  four  gold  "  pennan- 
ular  "  rings  found  in  New  Granada, 
337. 

G. 

Geldentone,  Norfolk,  glass  vessel  found 
at,  92. 

Gillett,  the  Rev.  Daniel,  exhibits  portions 
of  a  glass  vessel  found  at  Geldestone 
church,  Norfolk,  92. 

Gladstone,  the  Riglit  Hon.  W.  E.,  exhi- 
bits personal  ornaments  and  jewelry, 
167. 

Glass  di.sks,  with  Cufic  characters,  68. 

,  media) val,  jiortious  of  vessel  found 

at  Geldestone,  Norfolk,  92. 

,  painted,  at  Little  Malvern,  Wor- 
cester, 163. 

,    fragment    of    British,    found    at 

Teiiby,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Purnell, 
337. 

Glyptic  Art  : — Intaglio  on  jasper  exhi- 
bited  by  the  Rev.  G.  J.  Chester,  68; 
cameo  exhibited  by  Mr.  Morgan,  75  ; 
on  the  use  of  antique  gems  by  the 
Rev.  C.  W.  King,  77,  118  ;  fragment 
of  intaglio  exhibited  by  the  Rev.  Q. 
Rh  des,  81. 
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Godwin,  Mr.  E.  W.,  notes  on  some 
churches  near  Warwick,  33. 

Gold,  antiquities  of,  ornaments  found 
near  Padstow,  275. 

Gosch,  Mr.  Charles,  his  memoir  on  the 
antiquities  of  Sleswick,  335. 

Granada,  Kew,  gold  "  pennauular  "  rings 
found  in,  337. 

Greaves,  Mr.  C.  Sprengel,  his  memoir  on 
a  Greek  inscription  discovered  by 
Mr.  F.  Calvert,  originally  brought 
from  Sestos,  171 ;  announces  intelli- 
gence of  discoveries  at  Ilium  Novum, 
337. 

Greaves,  Mr.  E., exh ibits  three  enamels,  91 . 

Greenway,  Mr.  C.  Durnford,  exhibits 
documents  relating  to  Warwick,  70. 

Greenwell,  the  Rev.  William,  his  notices 
of  the  examination  of  ancient  grave- 
hUls  in  the  North  Riding  of  York- 
shu-e,  97,  164,  241. 

Greswell,  Mr.,  his  remarks  on  a  Greek  in- 
scription, 172. 

Greville,  the  Hon.  R.  Fulke,  exhibits 
grant  of  Slebech  Pill,  Pembrokeshire, 
(now  called  Milford),  by  Heniy  VllL, 
175. 

Guarrazar,  photogi-aphs  of  the  Gothic 
crowns  foxmd  at,  85. 


H. 


Hampshire  : — see  South  Hants. 

Harrod,  Mr.  H.,  exhibits  implement  of 
flint  found  on  Corton  Beach,  Nor- 
folk, 75. 

Hartshorne,  Rev.  C.  H.,  announcement 
of  his  sudden  death,  162. 

Haseley  Church,  Warwickshire,  notes  on, 
by  Mr.  E.  W.  Godwin,  33,  38. 

Haverfordwest,  iron  rings,  &c.,  found 
near,  81. 

Hawkins,  Mr.  E.,  on  the  mints  in  War- 
wickshire, 41. 

Helmets,  in  the  Hon.  R.  Curzon's  armory 
at  Pai'ham,  Susses,  1  ;  helm  of  John 
Lord  Lumley  over  his  tomb  in  Cheam 
Church,  92. 

Hemans,  Mr.  G.  W.,  his  account  of  disco- 
veries at  Bradwell,  Essex,  supposed 
to  be  the  lost  "  Othona,"  64. 

Henfenfeld,  Seifried  Pfinzing  von,  minia- 
ture of,  168. 

Henry  VI.,  King,  writ  under  his  signet 
and  sign  manual  exhibited  by  Mr. 
C.  Durnford  Greenway,  70. 

Henry  YIII.,  his  grant  of  Slebech  Pill, 
175. 

Herculaneum,  marble  statuette  of  Nar- 
cissus, said  to  have  been  found  at,  85. 

Hertfordshire:  —  a  lamp-holder  or 
cattle-shoe  found  near  Baldock,  84  ; 
vestiges  indicating  site  of  the  British 
town  of  Cassivelaunus,  299. 


Hewitt,  Mr.  J.,  exhibits  drawings  of 
cofSn-lids  found  at  Shrewsbury,  76  ; 
on  tilting-lances  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  '295. 

Hogge,  Colonel,  communicates  discovery 
in  Peshawur  of  a  statuette  of  a 
sacred  figure,  71. 

Huntly,  the  Marchioness  of,  exhibits 
armlets  of  bronze  found  in  Aberdeen- 
shire, 74. 


I. 


Ireland  : — account  of  a  tumulus  at  New 

Grange,  Co.  Meath,  87. 
Iron  rings,  &c.,  found  near  Haverfordwest, 

81. 
Ivory,  casket  of,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Knill, 

62  ;  brooch  of,  exhibited,  164  ;  head 

of  pastoral  staff  of,  164. 


Jackson,  Mr.,  exhibits  globe  posy- ring  of 
gold,  silver  heart  enclosing  minia- 
ture of  Charles  I.,  and  a  small  silver 
locket,  164. 

James  II.,  miniature  of,  168. 

Jeremy,  Mi-,  W.  D.,  exhibits  glass  salver, 
reputed  to  be  the  chiistening-bowl 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  165. 

Jeiwoise,  Sir  J.  Clarke,  Bart.,  his  remarks 
on  calcined  flints  called  "  mUk- 
stones "  found  near  the  forest  of 
Bere,  Hants,  174  ;  exhibits  gold  ring 
found  at  Treadwhat,  Hants,  and 
pedigree  of  Lee  Warner  family,  174. 


K. 


Kabyle  charms  and  ornaments,  174. 

Keller,  Dr.  Ferdinand,  his  account  of 
Roman  remains  discovered  at  Aven- 
ches,  the  chief  city  of  the  Helvetii, 
134. 

KE^■T : — discoveries  near  Southfleet,  63  ; 
rings  found  at  Dover,  70  ;  celt  found 
at  Wrotbam,  81. 

Keys  of  office,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Morgan, 
168. 

Kineton  medal,  remarks  on  the,  by  Mr. 
Hawkins,  47. 

King,  the  Rev.  C.  W.,  his  memoir  on  the 
use  of  antique  gems  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  77. 

King,  ilr.  W.  Warwick,  exhibits  brass  of 
a  priest  from  a  church  in  Bucking- 
hamshire, circa  1520;  and  a  "Palimp- 
sest "  brass  from  Cheam,  Surrey, 
169. 

Knill,  Mr.  Stuart,  exhibits  ivory  casket 
from  Ti'eves,  92. 

Knowle,  notes  on  the  church,  by  Mr.  E. 
W.  Godwin,  33,  39. 
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L. 


Laing,  Mr.  H.,  publication  of  hia  secoud 
series  oflScottish  seals,  17(3. 

Lapwortb,  uotea  ou  the  church,  by  Mr, 
K  W.  Uodwiu,  33,  35. 

Lartet,  M.,  and  Mr.  H.  Christy,  their 
'•  Rcliquiic  Aquitanicjo,"  177. 

Latham,  Jlr.,  exhibits  two-handed  sword 
jirescrvod  at  Newuiiam,  (Jlouccster, 
and  called  King  John's  sword,  3  10. 

Lee,  Mr.  J.  E.,  exhibits  drawing  of 
Koniau  wall  at  Clermont-Ferrand, 
France ;  also  of  ancient  cannon  and 
other  objects  there ;  construction  of 
wall  at  Caorleon,  82 ;  his  account 
of  an  unusual  type  of  piled  lake 
dwelling  found  in  Switzerland,  334. 

Leo  Warner  famil}',  pedigree  of,  174. 

Lefroy,  Urigadier-Ueueral,  communicates 
discovery  iu  I'eshawur  by  Col. 
Hogge  of  a  statuette  of  a  sacred 
figure,  71  ;  his  remarks  on  the 
drawings  of  a  cannon  at  Clermont, 
84  ;  his  account  of  a  chambered 
tumulus  at  New  Grange,  County 
Mcath,  87 ;  his  account  of  Les 
Michellettes,  two  large  ancient  Eng- 
lish cannon  preserved  at  Mont  St. 
Michel,  Normandy,  137  ;  his  memoir 
on  excavations  in  the  Torwood, 
Stirlingshire,  173. 

Leicestershire  ; — fibula  and  ring  found 
at  Leicester,  69. 

Lepers,  extracts  from  records  relatmg  to 
their  being  burnt,  320. 

Lincolnshire  : — Roman  pottery  found  at 
Bourne,  337. 

Lisle,  Alice  Lady,  miniature  of,  168. 

Little  Malvern,  portraits  of  Trince 
Edward  (afterwards  Edward  V.) 
and  his  sisters  in  the  east  window  of 
the  church,  163,  3o2. 

London,  forged  antiquities  sold  in,  168. 

Lumley,  John  Lord,  his  funereal  helmet 
at  Cheam,  Surrey,  d2. 


M. 


Maclean,  Mr.  J.,  his  Parochial  History  of 
Trigg  Manor,  Cornwall,  175. 

Majendie,  Mr.  Ashurst,  exhibits  portrait 
of  Charles  I.,  175. 

Malvern,  Little,  see  Little  Malvei'n. 

Maule,  the  Rev.  T.  Carteret,  exhibits 
pewter  chalice  and  paten  found  at 
Cheam,  Surrey,  and  luuereal  helmet 
of  Lord  John  Lumley,  92. 

Maxtoke  Castle,  Warwick,  photographs 
of,  85. 

Middlesex  : — Forgeries  of  antiquities  in 
Loudon,  168  ;  discovery  of  Roman 
coffin,  &c.,  at  Old  Ford,  173. 


Milford  or  Slebcch  Pill,  Poinbrokeshire, 
grant  of,  by  lloury  VIIL,  175. 

Mints  in  Warwickshire,  memoir  on,  by 
Mr.  H.iwkin.s,  41. 

Mont  St.  Michel,  Normandy,  General 
Lefroy's  account  of  two  ancient 
English  cannon  there,  137. 

Morgan,  Mr.  Octavius,  exhibits  cylinder 
of  the  Babylonian  period,  75 ;  cameo 
of  St.  George,  75;  exhibits  German 
keys  of  oflice,  miniature  in  wax  of 
Seifried  I'finziug  von  Henfenfeld, 
also  miniatures  of  Alice  Lady  Lisle, 
Charles  11.  and  James  II.,  168  ;  his 
remarks  ou  crackled  porcelain,  174. 

N. 

New  Grange,  County  Meath,  chambered 
tumulus  at,  87. 

Newington,  the  Rev.  Frank,  exhibits 
drawing  of  stone  with  cavities,  as 
supposed,  for  holy  oil,  &c.,  found  at 
Wool  Church,  Dorset,  339. 

Newton,  Mr.  C.  T.,  his  account  of  a  ride 
from  Ephosus  to  Budruni,  33.1. 

Nightingale,  Mr.  J.  E.,  exhibits  a  bronze 
stamp  obtained  in  Oxfordshire,  69. 

NoRFOLiv  : — flint  implement  found  on 
Corton  Beach,  75 ;  tri[)od  caldron 
found  at  Norwich,  01  ;  glass  vessel 
found  at  Geldestone  Church,  92; 
signet-ring  found  at  Cromer,  164. 

Normandy,  Mont  St.  Michel,  Brigadier- 
General  Lefroy's  account  of  two 
large  ancient  English  cannou  there, 
137. 

Northumberland,  the  late  Duke  of, 
remarks  by  the  Marquis  Camden  and 
Lord  Talbot  de  Malahido  on  his  de- 
cease, 86;  address  of  condolence  to 
the  Duchess  llioreon,  87  ;  history  of 
Alnwick,  by  Mr.  Tate,  announced, 
177. 

Northumberland,  the  Duchess  of,  ac- 
knowledges address  of  condolence, 
162. 

Northwich,  Cheshire,  discovery  at,  77. 

Norwich,  bronze  caldron  found  at,  91. 

G. 

Old  Ford,  Middlesex,  Roman  stone  coffin, 
pottery,  &c.,  found  at,  173. 

Old  field,  Mr.  Edmund,  arranges  Mr. 
Winston's  drawings  of  painted  glass, 
93 ;  his  memoir  on  portraits  of 
Edward  Prince  of  Wales  (afterwards 
Edward  V.)  and  his  sistei-s  in  window 
of  Little  Malvern  Church,  103,  302  ; 
exhibits  a  wooden  casket  of  the 
14th  century,  338. 

Oswestry,  bronze  implement  fouud  near, 
167. 

Othona,  see  Bradwell. 
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Owen,  Mr.  W.,  exhibits  ring?  and  object  of 

iron  found  near  Haverfordwest,  81. 
Oxfordshire  : — bronze  stamp  from,  69. 


Packwood,  notes  on  the  church,  by  Mr. 

E.  W.  Goodwin,  33,  3S,  40. 
Padstow,  golden  ornaments  found  near, 

275. 
Paintikgs  : —  from     Amberley      Castle, 
Sussex,  65  ;  from  Whitwell  Church, 
Isle    of  Wight,  79;     miniatures  of 
Charles  II.  and  James  II.,  16S;  on 
alabaster,  Italian,  ib. 
Parham  Pai'k,  Sassex,  armour  at,  1. 
Paris: — Exhibition  of  18i37,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Institute  added  to  the 
Commission  for,  170. 
Parry,  Mr.  Gambler,  his  discourse  on  Mr. 
Winston's  drawings  of  painted  glass, 
93. 
Pembrokeshike  : — discovery     of    iron 

rings,  &c.,  near  Haverfordwest,  81. 
Pole,  Professor,  his  measurements,  &c.,  of 
two   ancient   cannon   at    Mont    St. 
Michel,  Normandy,  137. 
Possingworth     Manor,     near     Uckfield, 
Sussex,  account  of  flint  flakes  found 
at,  68. 
Pottery  :  — Roman^    found    at    Barton 
Farm  near  Abingdon,  82,  162;  kiln 
for  Roman,  163;  said  to  have  been 
found   in   the  Thames,    168;    per- 
forated hexagonal  vessel,  169  ;  found 
at  Bourne,   Lincolnshire,  exhibited 
by  Mr.  E.  Richardson,  337. 
Publications,    Archjeological: — 
Chronicle  of  St.   Martin,  Leicester, 
by  T.  North,  94  ;  Antiquarian  Map 
of  Dorsetshire,  by  Mr.  C.  Warue,  ib. ; 
"  Lexicon  Coruu-Britannicum,"    by 
the  Rev.  R.  Williams,  ib. ;  on  Glass 
Painting,  by  Mr.  Winston,  ib. ;  the 
"  Roman  Wall,"  third  edition ;    In- 
scribed  Stones   and    Sculptures  in 
the    North    of    England,     by    Dr. 
Bruce,  175 ;  Mr.  Englehardt's  "  Den- 
mark in  the  Early  Iron  Age,"  ib. ; 
Mr.  J.  Maclean's  Parochial  Histoiy 
of    Trigg     Minor,     Cornwall,     ib. ; 
M.   Emile   Schoor man's   Sepulchral 
Memorials  of  Belgium,  176;  Mr.  H. 
Laing's    second    series   of   Scottish 
Seals,  ib.  ;  Mr.  G.  Tate's  History  of 
Alnwick,  177;    M.  Lartet  and  Mr. 
Chri-sty's    " Reliquiae    Aquitanicse," 
ib.;  Lieut.  Brackenbury's  "  Ancient 
Cannon  in  Europe,"  178;  Mr.  J.  T. 
Blight's  Notes  on  the  Churches  of 
West  Cornwall,  ib. 
Purnell,  Mr.,  his  account  of  a  visit  to 
Brad  well,  64;  exhibits  fragment  of 
British  glass  found  at  Tenby,  337. 


R. 


Reading  Abb?y,  documents  relating  to, 
151. 

Rhodes,  the  Rev.  Gregory,  exhibits  frag- 
ment of  au  intaglio,  81. 

Richardson,  Mr.  E.,  exhibits  specimens  of 
Roman  pottery  found  at  Bourne, 
Lincolnshire,  337. 

Rings  : — a  golden  ring  found  at  Leices- 
ter, 69  ;  two  gold  posy-rings  found 
at  Dover,  exhibited  by  Mr.  A.  Way, 
70  ;  rings  of  iron  found  near  Haver- 
fordwest, 81  ;  ring-brooch  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Farrer,  86 ;  globe  posy-ring 
of  gold  exhibited  by  Mr.  Jackson, 
164  ;  Italian  signet,  164  ;  gold  signet 
found  at  Cromer,  164 ;  gold  signet 
found  at  St.  Leonard's,  164 ;  globe 
posy-ring  of  gold,  164  ;  four  gold 
penaunular  rings  found  in  New  Gra- 
nada exhibited  by  Mr.  Franks,  337. 

Robson,  Mr.  J.,  gives  account  of  discovery 
in  connection  with  ancient  salt  works 
at  Northwich,  Cheshire,  77. 

Rock,  the  Very  Rev.  Canon,  his  remarks 
on  the  late  Mi-.  Charles  Winston,  63  ; 
exhibits  a  silver  globular  calefactory, 
and  an  impression  of  the  Chapter 
Seal  of  Durham,  69;  his  remarks 
on  the  decease  of  the  Earl  of  Ilche  - 
ter  and  of  Dr.  Markland,  77  ;  on  the 
christeoing-bowl  of  Queeu  Eliza- 
beth, 166. 

Rogers,  Mr.  J.  J.,  M.P.,  exhibits  a  silver 
salver  found  at  Trevannick,  Corn- 
wall, 91 ;  communicates  account  of 
the  discovery  of  Roman  coins  in 
Cornwall,  332. 

Rogers,  Professor,  communicates  roll  of 
the  thirteenth  century  containing 
legal  forms,  53. 

RoUeston,  Dr.,   his  remarks  on  vestiges 

found  near  Abingdon,  162. 
Roman  Antiquities  : — found  near  Abing- 
don, 82;    a  lamp-holder  or  cattle- 
shoe  found  near  Baldock,  Herts,  84; 
remains  found  at  Avenches,  134. 
Rome,    British    Archaeological   Society 

formed  at,  170. 
Ross,  Mr.  H.,  his  account  of  discoveries 

near  Southfleet,  Kent,  63. 
Rowington,  notes  on  the  church,  by  Mr. 

E.  W.  Godwin,  33. 
Russell,  the  Rev.  J.  Fuller,  exhibits  copy 
of    the    Sarum   Missal  of  fifteenth 
century,  340. 


St.  Albans,    account    of   vestiges  near, 

299. 
St.  Leonard's,  gold  signet  ring  found  at, 

164. 
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Scartb,the  Rev.  H.  M.,  exhibits  di-awiiigs 
of  tlio  torso  of  jm  eflipy  found  at 
Bratlfoni-ou-Avou,  Sfi ;  Lis  dcBcrip- 
tioii  of  Itoiiiau  kiln  for  jxjttery  found 
lit  Siiejittm  Maik't,  Somerset,  1(33; 
exliiljits  a  pniall  sijooii  and  braisS 
object,  perbaps  a  weight,  found  Ltcar 
Bath,  IGS. 

Scharf,  Mr.  Geo.,  his  remarks  on  paint- 
ings from  Aniberley  Castle,  Sussex, 
65  ;  exhibits  Italian  banner,  perhaps 
that  of  a  Guild,  &2. 

Schoorman,  M.  Emile,  his  Sepulchral  Me- 
morials of  Belgium,  17G. 

Scotland  : — account  of  excavations  in 
the  Torwood,  Stirlingshire,  173. 

Seals: — impressjion  of  the  Chapter  Seal 
of  Durham  Cathedral,  69  ;  of  the 
Dominican  friars  of  Bologna,  71  ; 
impression  of  thirteenth  century, 
169  ;  Mr.  H.  Laing's  second  series 
of  Scottish  Seals,  176. 

Scstos,  Greek  inscription  from,  171. 

Sharpe,  Mr.  Samuel,  his  notice  of  vestiges 
near  St.  Albans,  suppo-sed  to  indi- 
cate the  site  of  the  British  town  of 
Cassivelaunus,  299. 

Sherborne  Minster,  Dorset,  Professor 
Willis's  memoir  on,  179. 

Short,  Mrs.,  exliibits  a  seventeenth 
century  watch,  167. 

Shrewsbury,  coffin-lids  found  at,  76. 

Shroi'suiee: — coffin-lids  found  at 
Shrewsbury,  76  ;  bronze  implement 
found  near  Oswestry,  167. 

Slebech  Pill  (now  called  Milford),  Pem- 
brokeshire, grant  by  Henry  VIII., 
175. 

Sleswiuk,  Mr.  C.  Gosch's  memoir  on 
the  antiquities  of,  335. 

Smirke,  Mr.  Euward,  his  accoimt  of  two 
golden  ornaments  found  near  Pad- 
stow,  275;  contributes  extracts  from 
records  relating  to  the  burning  of 
lepers  iu  the  reign  of  Edward  II., 
326. 

Smith,  Mr.  W.  J.  Beruhard,  exhibits 
German  hunting-knife,  92  ;  exhibits 
dagger  of  sixteenth  century,  pro- 
bably found  in  the  Thames  ;  an 
English  dagger,  seventeenth  century; 
spanner  for  wheel-lock,  and  a  pointed 
implement,  perliaps  belonging  to  a 
fire-arm,  164  ;  exhibits  infantry  pole- 
axe  of  seventeenth  century,  and 
horseman's  hammer  of  sixteenth 
century,  168 ;  exhibits  a  Mexican 
object  of  green  stone,  probably 
used  as  a  weapon,  and  Dutch  tally- 
board  of  seventeenth  century,  339. 

SuMEKSKT  : — Roman  kiln  for  pottery 
found  atShepton  Mallet,  163;  spoon 
and  braes  object  found  at  Bath,  168. 


Sooltan-guuge,  near  Caleuttn,  account  of 
inij)leiiieut8  found  there,  01. 

South  Hants,  county  of,  discoveiy  nt 
Whitwell  Church,  Isle  of  \ViKht,7y; 
"  milk-stones"  found  near  the  Forest 
of  Bere,  also  a  ring  found  at  Tread- 
what,  174. 

Southtleet,  Kent,  account  of  discoverieB 
at,  63  ;  exhibition  of  articles  found 
there,  68. 

SpuiTcll,  the  Rev.  F.,  his  account  of 
dlseoveriea  at  Bradweli,  Essex,  64. 

Stanley,  the  Hon.  W.  O.,  exhibits  anti- 
quities of  bronze,  amber-beads,  &c., 
found  in  Anglesea,  74. 

Stone,  antiquitifs  of  : — curved  imjde- 
meut  of  flint  found  on  Gorton  Beach, 
Norfolk,  75. 

Stonehenge,  Dr.  Tliurnani's  account  of 
incised  syml)ols  on,  72. 

Surrey: — the  Camp  on  Wimbledon 
Common,  77  ;  discovery  of  a  chalico 
ond  paten  at  Cheam,  and  funereal 
helmet  from  the  church  there,  92; 
"  {>alimi)se8t"  brass  at  Cheam,  169. 

Sussex  : — helmets  at  Parham,  1  ;  account 
of  Amberley  Castle,  65  ;  flint  flakes 
found  near  Uckfield,  68  ;  gold  signet- 
ring  found  at  St.  Leonard's,  134. 

Switzerland,  Roman  remains  found  at 
Avenches,  134  ;  Mr.  Lee's  account 
of  an  unusual  type  of  lake-dwelling 
found  in,  334. 

Syria,  silver  horn  worn  by  women  in, 
167. 


Talbot  de  Malahide,  Lord,  his  remarkB 
on  the  decease  of  the  late  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  86;  on  Mr.  Faus- 
sett's  discourse  on  the  law  of  trea- 
sure-trove, 89. 

Tamworth,  coinage  of  the  mint  there,  by 
Mr.  Hawkins,  46. 

Tate,  Mr.  G.,  his  History  of  Alnwick,  177- 

Tellier,  Michael  le,  medal  of,  164. 

Thames,  dagger  described  as  found  in, 
164;  two  fictile  vessels  said  to  have 
been  fonnd  in,  168. 

Thurnam,  Dr.,  sends  account  of  incised 
markings  on  Stonehenge,  72 ;  see 
Ancient  Grave-hills  in  Yorkshire,  97. 

Tilting-lauce.s,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
notices  of,  by  Mr.  John  Hewitt,  295. 

Torwood,  Stirlingshire,  excavations  in 
the,  173. 

Tread  what,  Hants,  gold  ring  found  at, 
174. 

Treasure-trove,  memoir  on  the  law  of,  by 
Mr.  Faussett,  15,  89  ;  remarks  by 
Lord  Talbot,  Mr.  J.  Evans,  &.-.,  89  ; 
by  Mr.  John  Stuart,  90. 
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Tregellas,  Mr.  "Walter  H.,  liis  memoir  on 
the  camp  on  Wimbledon  Common, 
77 ;  exhibits  perforated  hexagonal 
vessel  of  earthenware,  169. 

Trevannick,  silver  salver  found  at,  91. 

Treves,  ivory  casket  from,  92. 

Troad,  conti-ibutious  to  the  ancient  geo- 
graphy of  the,  and  the  site,  &c.,  of 
Cebreue,  by  Mr.  F.  Calvert,  51. 

Tucker,  Mr.  C,  arranges  Mr.  Winston's 
drawings  of  painted  glass,  93. 


Vaghan,  levan  ap  Kenric,  inventory  of 
his  goods,  36  Edw.  III.,  265. 

Venables,  the  Rev.  E.,  his  account  of 
mural  painting  at  Whitwell  Church, 
Isle  of  Wight,  79. 


W. 


"Waite,  Mr.  C.  D.,  exhibits  medal  of 
Michael  le  Tellier,  Chancellor  of 
France,  1677,  16-1. 

Wales,  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of,  communi- 
cates golden  ornaments  found  near 
Padstow,  275. 

Waring,  Mr.  J.  B.,  his  catalogue  of  Mr.  Win- 
ston's drawings  of  painted  glass,  93. 

Warne,  Mr,  Charles,  his  map  of  ancient 
Dorset,  332. 

Warwickshire: — notes  on  churches,  by 
Mr.  E.W.Godwin,  33  ;  ancient  mints, 
41;  documents  relating  to,  70;  pho- 
tographs of  Maxtoke  Castle  and  of 
the  Beauchamp  Chapel,  Warwick, 
85 ;  documents  relating  to,  exhibited 
by  Mr.  C.  Durnford  Greenway,  70. 

Washington,  portrait  of  General,  on 
enameled  plate,  exhibited  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Beck,  70. 

Waterton,  Mr.  Edmund,  exhibits  double- 
edged  sword  blessed  by  Sixtus  V. 
and  presented  to  the  Duke  of  Guise, 
76  ;  thirteenth  century  setting  of  an 
oval  gem  ;  an  Italian  signet-ring  of 
silver,  fifteenth  century ;  a  gold 
signet-riug  found  at  Cromer,  Nor- 
folk ;  and  a  gold  signet-ring  found 
at  St.  Leonard's,  164  ;  impression  of 
seal  of  thirteenth  century,  169. 

Way,  Mr.  Albert,  his  notes  of  a  roll  of 
thirteenth  century,  containing  legal 
forms,  58 ;  exhibits  two  gold  posy- 
rings  found  at  Dover,  70 ;  contri- 
butes documents  relating  to  Reading 
Abbey,  151 ;  his  memoir  on  the 
inventory  of  the  goods  of  levan  ap 


Kenric  Vaghan,  265  ;    his  note  on 
coronels  for  tilting-lances,  297. 

Weatherhead,  Mr.  J.  E.,  exhibits  a  bronze 
enameled  fibula  found  at  Leicester, 
and  notices  an  inscribed  gold  ring 
found  there,  69. 

Westwood,  Pi'ofessor,  exhibits  drawing  of 
a  sculptured  cross  of  ninth  or  tenth 
century  found  at  Leeds,  337. 

Whelan,  Mr.  T.  W.,  exhibits  head  of  a 
pastoral  staff,  164. 

Whitwell,  Isle  of  Wight,  mural  paiutiugs 
in  the  church  of,  79. 

Wilkinson,  Mr.  Joseph,  his  account  of 
discovery  of  a  Roman  stone  cofSn, 
pottery,  &c.,  at  Old  Ford,  Middlesex, 
173. 

Williams,  Capt.  Wynne,  exhibits  edition 
of  Chaucer  by  Pynson,  70. 

Williams,  Dr.  Wynn,  exhibits  a  bronze 
mortar  said  to  be  from  Caernarvon 
Castle,  86. 

Willis,  Professor,  his  memoir  on  Sher- 
borne Minster,  179. 

Wilts: — account  of  symbols  on  Stone- 
heuge,  72. 

Wimbledon  Common,  Mr.  Tregellas's 
remarks  on  Caesar's  camp  on,  77. 

Winnington,  Sir  Thomas  E.,  Bart.,  exhi- 
bits pomander  case,  91 ;  painting  on 
alabaster,  168. 

Winston,  Mr.  Charles,  exhibition  of  his 
drawings  of  painted  glass,  93. 

Wool,  Dorset,  drawing  of  stone  with 
cavities  for  holy  oil,  &c.,  found  in  the 
church,  exhibited  by  the  Rev.  F. 
Newington,  339. 

Worcester,  book  of  ordinances  for,  79. 

Worcestershire  : — book  of  ordinances 
for  Worcester,  79 ;  painted  glass  in 
window  of  Little  Malvern  Priory 
Church,  163. 

Wrotham,  Kent,  celt  found  at,  81. 

Wynne,  Mr.  W.  W.  E.,  remarks  on  the 
incised  work  at  New  Grange,  89 ; 
exhibits  small  bronze  implement 
found  near  Oswestry,  167;  com- 
municates inventory  of  goods  of 
levan  ap  Kenric  Vaghan,  36  E,  III., 
265. 

Y. 

Yates,  Mr.  J.,  his  account  of  implements 
found  at  Sooltan-gunge,  near  Cal- 
cutta,  64;  remarks  on  the  incised 
work  at  New  Grange,  89 ;  exhibits 
metatarsus  of  the  red  deer  and  bones, 
&c.,  found  near  Waltbamstow,  Essex, 
163. 

Yorkshire  : — memoir  on  grave-hills  in 
the  North  Riding,  97,  164,  241. 
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